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Mr. Wuirtten. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Secretary, we will be glad to have your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity once again to review the agricultural 
situation and to consult with you on some of our mutual problems. 

American farmers made substantial progress in 1958. Many of 
the important agricultural indexes moved upward, contrary to the 
trend in some other areas of our economy. The efforts of our farmers 
‘ontinued to enable Americans to be the best fed, best clothed, and 
vest housed people in the world. 

This is not to say, however, that agriculture’s major difficulties 
have been solved. Far from it. We still have surpluses of some 
‘rops. The cost-price squeeze is still pinching our farm people. We 
still have many underemployed, low-income farm families. A few 
trops are still under programs which are outmoded, too costly, dis- 
‘rminatory, and harmful to agriculture as a whole. The Presi- 
dent’s message of January 29 clearly showed the need for prompt 
action in this regard. 

_Yet, the facts indicate that 1958 was a relatively good year for 

S. farmers. 

(2819) 
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The per capita income of our farm people, from all sources, rose 
1014 percent to $1,068. This was a new high. It was 9 percent 
above the previous record of $983 in 1951. 

The per capita income of our farm people had a more favorable 
relationship to the income of nonfarm people last year than it did in previ 
1952. F 

Farm operators’ realized net income rose to $13.1 billion in 1958, of _ 
the highest in 5 years. The gain over 1957 was $2.2 billion, or 20 eT 
percent. ; 

This reflected a rise of 11 percent in realized gross farm income, 
which was only partly offset by higher production expenses. Gross 
farm income in 1958 set a new record of $38 billion. 

The rise in gross income was due to four things: (a) Higher prices 
of livestock; (b) larger marketings from record crop production 
(which augmented the flow of commodities to CCC); (¢) delayed Mi 
marketings of 1957 crops; and (d@) some increase in payments for on 
acreage placed in the soil bank. 

The total income of the farm population from all sources rose omit 
nearly 13 percent to $22.2 billion. This figure includes $1.8 billion | * " 
of farm wages, $6.2 billion of income from nonfarm sources, and |!” ; } 
$14.2 billion from farm operations. 36 ; 

What is significant in all these comparisons is that the income trend ti 
was definitely upward. Tr 

Mr. Chairman, attached to my statement are two maps with fig- ' se, 
ures showing income by States and regions last year. I ask that they ruts 
be inserted in the record at the conclusion of this statement. 

(The material referred to appears on p. 2570.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, in that connection I expect to ques- 
tion you with regard to some of the figures used. It is well to show 
the realized net income, but I would like to see what part of it came 
from the sale of farm commodities, what part came from outside 
sources, and what part came from direct payments under the soil bank. 

Secretary Benson. We can break that down and give you a table 
on it. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The following table contains a breakdown of farm operators’ realized net in- 
come in the United States for 1957 and 1958. Income from outside sources is 


not a part of realized net income, but the amount coming from these sources is 
shown in the table inserted on page 2327. 


level 
whol 


living 
duetic 
Farm income in the United States, 1957-58 


{In millions of dollars] 


Item 


Cash receipts from farm marketings 
Soil bank payments 

Other Government payments 

Home consumption of farm products 
Rental value of farm dwellings 


Realized gross farm income 
en III IN no cas sc catdabudandcendionemnsaananued —23, 490 : Eg: 


——t3.001 I 
Farm operators’ realized net income 10, 840 nere: 
ee ee 
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PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Secretary Benson. Farmers in 1958 made further progress in the 
use of technology such as the use of fertilizers and herbicides, and 
improved crop and livestock strains, and other practices. Though the 
acreage planted was the smallest in 40 years, crop production was 11 
percent higher than ever before and total farm output surpassed all 
previous records by 8 percent. Farmers are eager to take advant: 
of new advances in productivity. The technological revolution in 
agriculture is still in full swing. 

Weather in most areas was nearly ideal in 1958, and record yields 
were obtained for most of the major crops. 

Total supplies of feed grains and of wheat and oilseeds are at 
record levels. Cotton and tobacco supplies are reduced from a year 
ago. 
A record tonnage of hay was stored on farms at the beginning of 
1959—4 percent above the previous high a year earlier. 

Milk production declined by about 700 million pounds in 1958 to a 
level of approximately 126 billion pounds. The dairy industry, on the 
whole, was in good balance last season. With a rise in population, a 
significant increase in cheese consumption and little per capita change 
in the use of other products, total commercial use of milk products 
increased in 1958. CCC outlays for price support purchases of dairy 
products are down substantially and uncommitted supplies have been 
sharply reduced. 

There was high production of poultry and poultry products, of 
fruits, and of vegetables. It was a year of abundance for nearly all 
farm commodities. 

FOOD CONSUMPTION 


Marketings of farm products increased in 1958. Crop sales were 
ll percent above 1957 with particularly sharp increases for wheat, 
feed grains, soybeans, and cotton. 

American consumers are exhibiting a growing preference for beef 
and other high-quality foods. This will likely be maintained. Farm- 
ers have a big stake in the general prosperity of the Nation—the major 
market for U.S. producers. 

Demand for food in 1959 is expected to surpass that of last year. 

Food store sales in January 1959 were 7 percent above the same 
month a year earlier. The steady rise in population and improving 
living standards create an expanding market for our agricultural pro- 
uction. 

CURRENT SITUATION 


Prospects for the immediate future are that we will continue to have 
more than enough products to meet all domestic needs, to provide 
for sales in foreign markets, and to channel large amounts of food 
and fiber into special constructive uses. 

Hog slaughter this year will exceed 1958 throughout the year, due to 
417 percent larger 1958 fall pig crop and a prospective 13 percent 
larger 1959 spring crop. 

Egg production is expected to stay above 1958 throughout the year. 
Increased turkey production is underway. Broiler supplies through 





April will run around 15 percent above a year ago. Milk production 
about equal to that in 1958 is in prospect. 
The outlook, I repeat, is for continued growth of agricultural out- 
put. 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


We have continued to make large quantities of food available to 
needy people under the Department’s donation operation, which we 
call direct distribution. 

In the past 614 years, almost $2.4 billion worth of surplus foods— 
nearly 11 billion pounds—have been distributed under this program. 
Domestic outlets receive first call on any available surplus. Under 
the law, surplus foods in CCC inventories cannot be offered for over- 
seas distribution until all of the requests of eligible recipients in this 
country have been met. Foods purchased under section 32 are for 
domestic use only. 

The Department provides the foods to the recipients free of cost. 
It processes and packages them and in addition pays for transporting 
donated foods to the various States. At that point, an agency of the 
State takes over. 

In January of this year about 21 million people were benefiting 
from surplus distribution, including 14 million schoolchildren, 14 
million needy people in institutions, and 5.6 million people in family 
units. The distribution is made effectively. 

Forty-four States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico are 
making these foods available to needy families. In Januarv of this 
year, 1,193 counties and an additional 137 cities were participating 
in the family program. 

We have also used the surpluses to alleviate natural disaster. We 
work through civil defense, the Salvation Army or the Red Cross, 
and responsible local officials. Over 70,000 people in 15 disaster areas 
were helped during the past fiscal year. 

On the foreign side, over 60 million people in 91 countries are — 
assisted through these surpluses. Distribution is being accomplish 
through 21 church and a welfare agencies, including the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and its Relief and Works Agency. 

The great bulk of our surplus dairy products disposals have been 
made under the direct distribution program. 

We are now providing dry milk, flour, rice, and corn meal] for regu- 
lar overseas donations. Here at home, butter, dry milk, rice, flour, and 
corn meal are presently available for institutions and family distribu- 
tion. 

Schools are now also receiving surplus cheese. Last fall 6 million 
pounds of peanut butter were allocated to the States for school use. 
In addition to these items, schools will receive close to $50 million worth 
of food this year purchased under special school lunch authorities. 

Of course, our main objective is to work toward such an adjustment 
in agriculture as will permit our food supplies to be marketed in an 
orderly manner through normal trade channels. Until that can be 
achieved, however, the Department will continue to make surplus f 
available to schools, institutions, and needy people. This is making 
good use of our abundance and it can well improve future sales oppor- 
tunities once the donated supplies are exhausted. 
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Attached to this statement are two brief circulars, recently issued, 
which give more detail on food distribution. I ask that they be inserted 
into the record at the conclusion of this statement. 

Mr. Wurtren. We will be glad to have them included in the rec- 
ord. However, I think it would be well to have our questions come 
immediately following your statement. We will place these circulars 
nthe record at the end of your testimony. 

(The material referred to appears on p. 2571.) 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The rural development program, now going forward in 30 States 
inall sections of the Nation, continues to show steady progress. Each 
year since its inauguration in 1955 there has been an expansion to 
alditional areas of need. 

As the President pointed out in 1954 and reemphasized this year, 
special commodity programs required by law do not provide the basis 
of solving the problems of those farmers and farm families that are 
most in need of help. Difficulties are not the same for all of our 
farmers. 

Some 2.6 million of our farms, or more than one-half—56 percent 
of all farms—produce only 9 percent of all the farm products mar- 
keted. Problems on these farms are distinctly different from those 
on the approximately 2 million—44 percent of all farms—which mar- 
ket more than 90 percent of all farm products. 

The rural development program approach is bringing more oppor- 
tunities for rural people. It is helping underemployed families raise 
their standards of living. It is contributing to expanded and more 
elicient farm marketings, to more off-farm employment and income 
from a wide variety of sources including jobs in newly established or 
enlarged rural industries. It is playing a part in other developments, 
such as expanded vocational guidance and training. 

The rural development program is a voluntary, locally operated 
program. It is the first coordinated national program involving 
both farm and nonfarm resources which is designed to meet the spe- 
tific problems of low income farm families. 

Since the services being rendered to low-income farmers by the 
Department are part of its continuing responsibilities, it is not feasi- 
ble to segregate the amount being used specifically for rural devel- 
opment activities. However, in the case of the Extension Service, 
4 total of $890,000 is provided each year specifically for payments 
to States on a nonmatching basis to render assistance in specific areas 
for the development of demonstration projects. In 1955 Congress 
provided additional authority in order that this might be done. 

As the work in these and other demonstration areas progresses, 
other areas and counties undertake to carry out similar projects and 
utivities. In all of these areas the Department of Agriculture, and 
the other cooperating departments and agencies, emphasize those ac- 
ivities that will help most in meeting the problems of low-income 
farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, there is attached to my statement a four-page leaf- 
lt including a map which summarizes the rural development. pro- 
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gram and reports on its progress in 1958. I request that this be 
made a part of the record and that it appear at the end of my state. 
ment. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be pleased to do that. We will put those 
inserts at the conclusion of your testimony rather than at the end 
of your statement. 

Secretary Benson. As you wish, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to appears on p. 2576.) 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


The Department of Agriculture emphatically supports research as 
means of expanding uses and enlarging markets for farm products, 
Substantial gains have already been achieved, gains for producers as 
well as consumers. 

Interest in such developments has quickened since the President's 
Bipartisan Commission on Increased Industrial Uses of Agricultural 
Products made its report to the Congress in 1957. 

Some have suggested that an expanded program of research in 
industrial utilization should be conthithed by an independent agency 
rather than within the existing organizational framework of the 
Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural experiment 
stations. 

The creation of an independent agency to conduct research on new 
uses would parallel and duplicate an already well organized and well 
established program. Asa matter of fact, the present program is con- 
ducted by a unit that is separately budgeted and directed. However, 
its efforts are coordinated with all other research in the Department 
by the Administrator of the Agricultural Research Service and an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

We know of no practical benefits to be derived from a new and 
duplicating organization. It would increase costs, compete for scien- 
tific resources and personnel to do what is already being done under 
the present setup. The work can go forward as rapidly and as ex- 
tensively as funds are provided for further action. 

Coordination of utilization research with related research is esseD- 
tial. Utilization, production, and marketing research are inter- 
dependent and complementary. We already have all three working 
well together. If it is to provide worthwhile results, utilization 
research cannot operate isolated from the overall agricultural research 
program. Successful industrial use of new materials depends on the 
economic feasibility and on efficient marketing. These in turn depend 
in part on production and marketing research. 

Our utilization research laboratories operate with the close counsel 
of more than 500 of the country’s experts in the agricultural, in- 
dustrial and academic fields. They enlist the aid of universities, re 
search institutions, and industrial usurs wherever such cooperation can 
further their program. 

The laboratories maintain close working relationships with the in- 
dustries that can best and most promptly accept and commercialize 
their successful research developments. We believe that the present 
organization is fully capable of carrying out any expanded research 
program the Congress may authorize. 
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THE 1960 BUDGET 


Since the committee has spent the past several weeks reviewing in 
detail the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1960 with representa- 
tives of the Department, it is not necessary for me to go into them at 
this time. I would, however, like to make a few general comments. 

The Department’s budget for 1960 is essentially the same as in 
1959 for most activities. In certain instances it has been necessary 
under the budgetary situation that confronts us to make some reduc- 
tions in the amounts requested. This has been done, however, in the 
light of the total effort going into the various programs, the carry- 
over of funds from prior years, and other similar considerations. 

This is the minimum budget that is consistent with the needs in 
other areas of Federal responsibility and yet one which gives ade- 
quate attention to the requirements of agricultural programs. It 
reflects our efforts to help hold Federal expenditures to the lowest 
possible level without seriously impairing essential services to Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

In the light of the necessity to provide for the continued high cost 
of defense, new and enlarged space programs and other defense-re- 
lated activities, we think this budget will provide for the most es- 
sential program needs. We feel it is reasonable when viewed in the 
light of the overall financial situation and I recommend its approval 
by the committee. 

CONCLUSION 


Within a matter of days spring seeding will be underway in the 
South. No matter what we do here, farmers will be in their fields 
doing the job which they know so well and which they perform better 
and more efficiently each year. 

Our farmers are the most efficient and productive in the world. 
This has been demonstrated time after time. But it is shameful to 
waste their labor, their enterprise, their investment, and their effi- 
ciency in producing for storage rather than for use. Farmers need 
and want greater freedom to produce for markets. They need to be 
competitive, but at the same time protected against disastrous price 
fluctuations. 

That was the intent of the original price support acreage adjust- 
ment legislation, and it wassound. But that act long since should have 
been modernized. It should now be as up to date and useful to farmers 
as are their new techniques. Agriculture is an expanding and dynamic 
industry. It should not be handicapped longer by outmoded laws. 

In 1958 farmers enjoyed a good year. It would have been a much 
better year if the inflation of the past two decades had not been frozen 
into the economy, boosting the cost of the goods they buy. Farmers 
cannot afford—nor can the rest of us afford—a continuation of this 
trend. Farmers are counting on business, labor, industry, and Gov- 
ernment to join hands in the fight against this danger of inflation and 
impairment of our fiscal structure. 

Thank you, gentlemen. We are not unmindful of the many hours 
you have devoted over che past weeks to hearing Department repre- 
sentatives on the details of our programs. We appreciate your con- 
inuing interest in the Department of Agriculture and in the Nation’s 
farm people. 
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I have intentionally kept this statement short, merely summarizing 
the general agricultural situation as we see it, in order to save the 
committee's time. My staff and I are available to help provide such 
further details as you may desire. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, I have not interrupted your presenta- 
tion, although I would have liked to have interrupted at the end of a 
number of paragraphs to try to put in other facts which might have 
presented a balanced picture, such as your increase in the estimate of 
the rental value to the farmer of his dwelling, this to build up his 
apparent income. We have so many differences of viewpoint that I 
have held myself back in that regard. I do trust, however, that those 
who may read this record will take into consideration other facts, 
which to a degree would modify the conclusions that might be reached 
from reading } your statement. 


FARM INCOME AND POPULATION TRENDS 


I refer now to your first statement on farm income at the bottom 
of page 1 in which you say that the per capita income of our farm 
people from all sources rose 1014 percent to $1,068. 

Could we have at this point the reduction in number in farm people 
that has occurred in the last 6 years? Could we also have for the 
record the part of that $1,068 which came from off-farm employment! 
Could we also have how much money was paid out through the soil 
bank for not farming? 

All of that is reflected in your figure of $1,068. 

Secretary Benson. I break that down later, as you probably noticed, 
Mr. Chairman, showing the part that comes strictly from farming and 
that part that comes from Government payments. We could provide 
that. 

I wonder if it would be of interest also to go back for a couple of 
decades on this trend of population leaving the farm, because it is a 
longtime trend. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are entitled tothat. I would not object to your 
showing those facts. 

Secretary Benson. We will provide that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Farm population, 1939-58 (as of Apr. 1) 
[In thousands] 
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Per capita net income of persons on farms, by source, 1957-58 


Item 1958 


From nonfarm sources. ._ - - St abatd onbantianeactmueane i puvacdcsudnuwee 308 $298 
From soil bank payments !__-- putituhot dake Ghamamugiad nant ane eck eee 2g 34 
From other Government payments !___- ind i eldeh aces’ ec deco aaa th teletext toe 12 
From farming (excluding soil bank and other Government payments) - -.-- stl 5 724 


From all sources... - sali teiaee ideme 1, 068 


1 Farmers’ expenses associated with the conservation phases of these programs are not available separately 
but are allowed for in the estimate of net income from farming. 


Government payments to farmers, 1989 and 1946-58 


{Millions of dollars] 


| | | 

| Conserva- | Wool Soil bank | Great | 

| tion pro- | Sugar Act | program program Other Plainscon-| Total 
gram servation | 


526 28 | 
285 | 31 
277 37 | 
218 39 | 
155 20 | 
246 37 | 
246 40 
242 33 
181 32 
217 40 
Sa chibailinanih aoepeile 188 4l 
220 37 | 
1957. es 230 32 | 
214 44 


} 
| 











1 Price Adjustment Act of 1938, 201; cotton price adjustment, $8,000,000. 

! Production payments: Dairy, 401; beef, 22; sheep and lambs, $33,000,000. 

1 Preliminary. 

‘In connection with the conservation program, the conservation reserve part of the soil bank, and the 
Great Plains conservation program, farmers incur certain production expenses. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, Jan. 30, 1959, 


The following additional information was requested on p. 2465. 
(The following addit | inf ition was requested on p. 2465.) 


It is not possible to quickly estimate accurately what farm income would 
have been in recent years under lower levels of production. Under any 
system of reduced production, the estimated farm income effect would vary 
considerably depending on assumptions as to the level of domestic and foreign 
demand, as well as to the level of production and to the level of supports and 
other programs such as those designed to expand domestic and foreign demand, 
the soil bank, etc. Much would depend, for example, on the level at which 
production is assumed to have been and, of course, it would be unrealistic to 
multiply that assumed production by existing prices since prices would be 
affected directly by size of available supplies and the prevailing demand. Prices 
would be affected to some extent by the nonexistence of huge carryover stocks. 
Estimates of this sort require extended analysis, including complicated problems 
of tracing prices and production effects all through the farm economy from 
one competing agricultural crop to another. 

Differences in income actually obtained in the past year or so compared with 
what might have been obtained under conditions of production in line with 
utilization would not likely have been substantial, because the large proportion 
of cash receipts are obtained from nonsupported farm production. For example, 
cash receipts from livestock and nonsupported crops in 1958 accounted for 
almost two-thirds of total cash receipts from marketings of all farm products. 
Moreover, much of the smaller production of feed grains would have been 
utilized on the farms where produced. 
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Estimates based on fragmentary data. 
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RECENT HISTORY OF PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wutrren. At this point in the record I would like to have the 
story on the various farm commodities, including your statement in 
the earlier 2-day hearing with regard to the authority to sell. 

I would like to have the history of each of the major basic com- 
modities, showing the supply on hand prior to the failure to offer 
competitively in world trade, the supply on hand at the end of the 
period when you first started offering for sale competitively. 

I would like another breakdown to show what supply the Govern- 
ment had on hand when you began to reduce price supports, and the 
supply that the Commodity Credit Corporation had on hand at the 
last available date, plus that which you project through the next fiscal 
year. 

‘In that connection, I would like to have other pertinent figures 
showing cost of operations of CCC, which includes interest payments 
and the cost of storage and things of that sort, so that we may have 
at this point the records of the Department in connection with this. 

Also, I would like to have shown what the existing price-support 
level was at the outset of your administration and what the present 
price-support level is with a division between those price supports 
fixed by law and those fixed by you. 

In addition, I think we should have shown what acreage and what 
production we had. That would include basic farm commodities, 
so-called storables, and a breakdown for the other mandatory price- 
support commodities, plus those that are discretionary. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Support levels for all supported commodities, 1952 and 1958 





























| 
1952 1958 
Commodity Unit ; } ae 
Dollars | Percent | Dollars | Percent 
of parity of parity 
Mandatory, basics: 
Eh cant onc nnk ttaoetiancana cases th eMC ceneke 2.20 | 90 1.82 75 
Corn: Commercial area. ...............- 2 Se ae ae Sc icdchiesy saa tlm oaectea aie 
Ne ik nett hs eden ath he lsienacs cel) ee 77 
PRU UEIEIRNOE Ss 5 ca dancanneqamsens donee DO seheec canbe [ude vatedeteeaeaial ae 60 
Cotton: | 
Es. Nevimncnddeseusulan dbeeune POUNRGS. .<.2s65 . 3091 | 90 . 3123 81 
Extra long staple-_._- iar a hisbdal ae Sees me aaa () () . 5395 65 
Peanuts Bee ae pcdaancaus a are 120 | 90 1066 81 
ee get a Sib araeeeioa mason Hundredweight. a 90 4. 48 75 
Tobacco: 2 
Flue-cured (11-14) .........-.----- | Pounds......--- 506 | 91 546 | 90 
Burley (31)- Midetediudcdtacsdalesaeeicewnaesaet. Sane | 91 . 554 | 90 
Mandatory, nonbasics: | 
Butterfat __- vu newsuneieat taku ‘ . 692 90 566 | 75 
Milk for manufacturing Gs asks | Hundredweight_| 3.85 90 3.06 | 75 
I poe ee Bas Rec ee i . 542 90 | ae 95 
Mohair. ; ey ol a osiics . 572 75 .70 82 
I ORC a a OR .114 70 . 096 70 
, Tung nuts_...- af SO encase 67. 20 62 | 53.89 65 
Nonmandatory, nonbasics: 
Barley, No. 2 or better__.............-- Bushels-...--.-- 1. 22 80 . 93 70 
Grain sorghums, No, 2 or better. _.___- | Hundredweight.| 2.38 80 1.83 70 
Oats, No. 3. i Cate 8 eee rates Bushels- _....- a 80 61 70 
Rye, No. 2 or better eae sf on Ne Rosaceae 1. 42 so} 1.10 | 70 
Cottonseed, basis grade 100_______. Saas 90 | 45.00 65 
Flaxseed, No. 1-. sf ES cc coect: Se0t 80} 2.78 | 65 
Soybeans Sater . reer. yoter ee | 200 | 70 
Beans, dry edible. __- ee .| Hundredweight 7.87 85 6.18 68 
Crude pine gum, unprocessed basis. | Barrels........ | 25. 56 90 | 2.10 | 90 


eee - ' 





' Not available. 
Other types of tobacco are supported al-0. 
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Field crops under price support: Harvested acreage and production, 1958 compared 
with 1953 


1953 1958 


Commodity Production unit | 
Harvested | Production | Harvested | Production 
acreage 


Thousands | Millions | Thousands 
67, 840 1, 173.1 53, 577 
80, 459 3, 209. 9 73, 470 


Sonacceke nm 24, 249 16, 400. 0 11, 782 
Extra long staple__ : ‘ acai 92 65.1 76 
Peanuts, picked and threshed S 1, 515 1, 574. 2 1, 537 


< 


Hundredweight- 2, 159 52.8 1, 421 


Cotton: 


Tobacco: 
Flue-cured (11-14) ; Pounds. ......- 1,022 1, 272.0 638 
Burley (31) Seibiniehie tn 420 564.0 301 

nn conan oak aad noire 191 219.4 142 
Bushels------.- “i 8, 680 246.7 14, 876 

Sorghum for —- aihcncaitangteniiie ea j seein 6, 295 115.7 16, 761 

ARG base «ad oe ae ae 37, 536 1, 153. 4 37, 536 

Rye- ato 1, 430 18. 1, 784 

; See aetie 4, 570 37, 3, 853 
14, 829 269. 23, 752 
Beans, dry edible__..----- yeight_ 1, 379 16. 1, 600 


1 Excludes Puerto Rican tobacco. 


Summary of major cost elements included in realized losses and gains applicable to 
restoration of capital impairment (fiscal years 1955-58) 


Item Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 1958 


Storage and handling $250, 951, 000 $281, 173, 000 $453, 642, 000 $249, 983, 000 
Transportation and accessorial 107, 550, 000 151, 801, 000 255, 303, 000 160, 000, 000 
Commodity costs and other mis- | 
cellaneous program losses_.....--- 490, 268, 325 611, 854, 202 739, 606, 640 759, S11, 464 
Total realized program loss_. 848, 769,325 | 1, 044, 828, 202 1, 448, 551, 640 1, 169, 794, 464 
Administrative and nonadministr: itive. 
expense (net of miscellaneous income) - 32, 632, 409 36, 584, 663 36, 964, 536 42, 753, 743 
Interest expense (net of interest income) - 47, 885, 444 158. 375, 806 274, 883, 710 322, 876, 206 


Realized program loss:! ary 
| 


| 


Total realized losses.-....-..-----| 929,287,178 | 1, 239, 788, 671 | 1, 760, 399, 886 | 1, 535, 424, 413 


1! Amounts shown for subitems under program loss are estimated because cost values of commodity dis 


positions are reported to Washington by totals only. 


Commo 
reduc 
year 


_ 


—__ 


Cotton: 
Extra | 
Uplan 

Dairy: 
Butter 
Cheese 
Milk, : 

Grains: 
Barley 
Beans, 
Corn. 
Flaxse 
Grain 
Oats... 
Rice: 

Mill 
Rou 


W hea 
Oils and 
Cotto 
Cot 
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Commodity Credit Corporation-owned stocks on hand when price supports were 
reduced, compared with current stocks and estimated stocks at end of 1959 fisca 


year 


—— 


uction ae 
Commodities 


lions 
» 462.2 


» 799, 8 


——— 


Cotton: 
Extra long staple. .----_- 
Upland 
Dairy: 
Butter 
Cheese.....-. 
Milk, dried 
Grains: 


, 149.7 


Flaxseed... --- 
Grain sorghum 


| eee 
Wheat....-- 
Oils and peanuts: 
Cottonseed and products: 
Gostomseed .. . < ........ 
Cottonseed oil: 
Crude 
Refined 


Cotton linters. .-.-..-.| 


Peanuts: 
Farmers’ stock.......-. 
Shelled 
Tung oil 
83, 000 
00, 000 


[Thousands of units} 


| 


| Unit of measure 


MOM scnckn 
bE  eaace ce 


Bushel 


Bushel 


a ' Spee 


| 


POGOe Sa cinsacwe 
ici Roe a coniniras 





Hundredweight- 


| | 
jlst cropor| CCC-owned stocks at 
market- | 


ing year 
on which 
supports 
| were re- 
duced 


beginning of period 


Date Quantity} 


Quantity 
of stocks 


at Jan. 31, | 


1959 





| 





1955 |_. ata 


Aug. 1, a 
1956 


| Aug. 1, "5, 952 | 
330, 441 
319, 115 
570, 103 


73, 530 
1, 351 
621, 462 
8, 798 
68, 046 
40, 468 | 


Apr. 1, 1954 
| a 


1, 1955 
1, 1954 | 
1, 1955 | 
1, 1954 | 
1, 1955 | 
1, 1955 | 


| July 
Oct. 
| Oct. 
| July 


| Oct. 
| July 





9, 504 
2.115 
6, 454 
6, 570 


| Aug 


. 1,1955 

0. 7 aoe 
July 1, 1955 | 
Oct. 1.1955 | 
July 1,1955 


204, 294 
726, 300 | 
36, 950 








33 
1, 519 


48, 848 
12, 473 


121, 923 


70, 454 
13 

160, 445 
59 

285, 462 
25, 848 


4, 443 
2, 264 

1, 997 
12, 718 
767, 482 


18, 891 
25, 738 





Estimated 
quantity 
of stocks 

at June 30, 

1959 


8 
402 


54, 400 
27, 097 
166, 000 


132, 956 

1, 450 

1, 176, 967 
7,415 

533, 614 
64, 862 


832 

8, 600 

10. 798 

88, 853 

1, 191, 112 
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Date of 1st offering of basic commodities for export sale on a competitive bid basis and 
quantities in inventory at time of offer and on anniversary dates thereafter 


[Thousands] 


| 
| Date first | Inventory—end of Inventory on succeeding 
Commodity Unit of measure offered | a eee | anniversary dates 
| offering 


| April 1955.__..|602, 853! April 1956, 728,357; April 
| 1957, 887,176; April 1958, 
| | 1,064,562, 


ms — a 


Rate certains .| Bushel May 1955_- 


Cotton: | 
Extra long staple.| Bale__..........| January December 93| December 1956, 3; Decem- 
| 1956. | 1955. | | ber 1957, 1; December 
1958, 34. 
x oe | 7,921) December 1956, 6,660; De 
| | cember 1957, 4,028; De 
cember 1958, 1,582, 


[-ss@Oun.... 


Farmers’ stock - -- ..| January December 1118, 732} December 1954, 0; Decem- 
1954. ber 1955, 6,033; December 
1956, 53,836; December 
1957, 18,212; December 
1958, 2,191. 
Shelled Le aoe : December 1954, 0; Decem- 
j ber 1955, 0; December 
1956, 0; December 1957, 
43,553; December 1958, 
26,678. 


Rice: 

Milled | 55_..- March 1956, 11,233; March 
1957, 5,239; March 1958, 
3,303, 

March 1956, 3,846; March 
1957, 1,433; March 1958, 
6,396. 

Wheat ! May 1955_ _- April 1956, 976,407; April 

1957, 826,024; April 1958, 

796,014. 

















1 Offerings were for light-test weight and Soft Red Wheat only. Other wheat was sold for export under 
the International Wheat Agreement and outside the agreement at less than domestic prices but not on & 
competitive bed basis. 


NoTE.—Tobaceo, the only basic commodity not listed above, has not been offered on a competitive bid 
basis. Current inventory of 11,637,521 pounds is subject to litigation and association borrower has a poten- 
tial equity. 


Mr. Wutrren. Now, Mr. Secretary, I know generally what price 
supports are. What is your opinion as to what part of this $1,068 
individual farm income came from commodities that are under price 
support, or in the absence of price support, what is your idea as to 
what that $1,068 would have been, if you exclude off-farm employ- 
ment and direct payments through the soil bank, if yon had no price 
supports? What is your judgment as to what that average income 
would have been ? 

Secretary Benson. It would take some calculating, Mr. Chairman. 
I could not give it offhand. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would be glad to have your calculation. 

Secretary Benson. You would have to do some rather detailed 
calculating on that. I have shown the figures here. 

(The information requested appears on p. 2327.) 


EFFECT OF PRICE SUPPORTS UPON WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirrten. I would like to have your best judgment. I have 
understood that you believe that price supports are at fault and that 
they should be reduced to the point of lan production. Let us 
take wheat, for example. You may have to turn to others for these 
figures, and we can understand that. What is the annual production 
of wheat and what is the supply on hand ? 
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Mr. McLary. Annual production—— 

Mr. Wuirren. What was last year’s production ? 

Mr. McLatn. Last year the production was approximately 1.4 bil- 
lion bushels. 

Mr. Wuirren. What isthe supply on hand ? 

Mr. McLain. Carryover stocks on July 1 would be about 1.3 billion. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is the present support level ¢ 

Mr. McLain. $1.81. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, in your judgment, how far would 
you have to reduce that price support to bring about this adjustment 
you believe we need and cause the wheat farmers to scale their pro- 
duction back to that needed for domestic use, plus normal export ? 

Secretary Benson. The adjustment becomes much more difficult, 
Mr. Chairman, because over a long period of years we have held the 
supports at levels far above the market, far above competitive levels, 
which has tended to expand wheat production in areas that normally 
donot grow much wheat. Of course, that is going to be an adjustment 
that will be somewhat painful. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can agree with that. However, after all, as you 
have frequently said, it is up to the Congress to pass the laws. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. On the other hand, I think the Congress is entitled 
to have the Secretary of Agriculture, who has wrestled with these prob- 
lems for 6 years, to tell us what his recommendations would be. 

Could you give me an estimate as to how low you think that price 
support would have to be in order to bring about this adjustment in, 
say, 4 to 6 years? 

Secretary Benson. Nobody knows how long it is going to take to 
make the adjustment, but we have given our very best judgment in 
the President’s agriculture message as to what is the best solution to 
the wheat problem. We pointed out two alternatives, true, and we 
indicated a preference—namely, that we should move toward support 
at the average market price of the last 3 years. We have asked for a 
range of discretion from 75 to 90 percent of parity. 

Of course, in some areas wheat would not have to go very much lower 
than it is now before there would be some of it fed. We used to feed 
200 million bushels or better a year. We have almost dried up that 
market because we have priced even the lower grades of wheat out of 
the feed market. 

Mr. Wurrren. You would not give me a figure on what levels you 
think you ought to have to straighten this matter out, say in 5 years or 
even in 10 years ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the range we have asked for, 75 to 90 
percent of the last 3 years, would give us all the leeway we need in 
order to bring about the adjustment which is necessary. 

Mr. Wutrren. What percentage of parity is that? 

Mr. McLarn. Seventy-five percent. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is that of the new parity ? 

Mr. McLatn. No, it is not. Seventy-five percent before the change 


in ipesit ; 

Mr. Wuirren. If you followed that figure, what was it during the 
past year ? 

Mr. McLarn. 1958? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 


33913—59—pt. 4 2 
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Mr. McLarty. Seventy-five percent of parity. 

Mr. Wurrren. You say that 75 percent of parity would operate to 
bring this matter into adjustment and in 1958 you had 75 percent of 
parity. What reduction in wheat production did you have? 

Mr. McLat. He is talking about the average market price for the 
last 3 years. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not agree with you. But let us say the average 
market price is around the support level or approximately the support 
level in wheat. 

Mr. McLain. Right now that is about right. 

Mr. Wuirren. A 3 percent reduction in the average for the last 3 
years, which has been approximately the level, would reduce wheat by 
how many bushels, based on your last year’s production ? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not believe I understand your question. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you followed the Farm Bureau or the President's 
view, that 90 percent of the last 3 years’ price would reduce the price 
to what figure from $1.81 ? 

Mr. Sorkin. About $1.70 if you used 90 percent. 

Secretary Benson. One of the reasons why we suggested in the use 
of the 3-year average price a range of 75 to 90 was in order to speed up 
that adjustment, because with a strictly 90 percent of the average 3- 
year market price for wheat, the support level would be raised rather 
than adjusted downward because the support level during the last 3 
years—that is, 2 years before this one—as I recall, has been slightly 
higher than this year. The average would raise it rather than lower it. 

For most commodities strictly 90 percent would work, as the Con- 


gress did on corn last year. They passed legislation providing for 90 | 


percent of the average 3 years’ market price. 

It would work in dairy products and on a number of commodities, 
but in a commodity with a heavy buildup like wheat. and with the 
support level at the level it is now, the 90 percent, I think, would not 
make the adjustment fast enough. At least, it would take a good many 
years to make it. 

The first result would be to raise it rather than to lower it. 


PRICE SUPPORT LEVELS FOR BALANCED WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wnirren. How low do you think we should reduce support 
levels to bring this into balance for such period as you think is 
practicable? 

Secretary Benson. I think if we had the discretion, 75 to 90 for 
the 3-year period, that that would be ample time probably to make 
the adjustment which we need in the support. level in order to start 
moving some of this wheat into feed and in order to permit the ad- 
justment in some of the marginal areas back into permanent cover 
and into other crops other than wheat, areas that did not. grow much 
wheat until we gave them this high incentive. 

Mr. Wnirrren. In other words, vou believe in 75 percent support! 
T am asking vou what Congress should pass in the way of laws. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that for the first year 
or two vou would need to set it somewhere near 75. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am asking for your views because I agree that the 
situation is not good. 

Secretary Benson. It is very bad, in fact. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I will agree the Congress has some responsibility 
in passing such laws as may be needed. I also agree we are entitled 
to your specific recommendations, based on your honest judgment 
about it. You tell us for 2 or 3 years it ought to be 75 percent. What 
is your best judgment as to what we should provide after the first 
3 years ? 

‘Secretary Benson. The formula of 90 percent of the previous 3 
years’ average market price as the support level would be ample. We 
would need no leeway whatever recedity after that. It would be the 
same as we have on corn now beginning this year. 














ANTICIPATED PRICE 





SUPPORT MINIMUM 










Mr. Wuirren. Would you continue that 90 percent of the preced- 
ing years until you got down to where you had no supports? Where 
vould you stop? 

Secretary Benson. I would never go down to where you had no 
price supports. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us follow it through, Mr. Secretary. If you 
use 90 percent of the preceding 3 years, and then next year use 90 per- 

cent of the preceding 3 years, and next year use 90 percent of the 
preceding 3 years—can you not see that, if you did that successively 
over a period of years, you would eventually have none at all? 

Secretary Benson. I believe you are making an assumption which 
vould not be justified that the market. price , would continue to go 
down. You would get to a level where the current movement of 
wheat. would be competitive and the support level would be below the 
market. price level. Some of the wheat would start moving into 
feed. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not agree with your reasoning, but your reason- 
ing still comes out with the same answer. If you ‘continued to do it 
ind commodities sold at the support level, you would reach zero even- 
tually. If we did it your way, you say you come to a place where you 
would not need support. 

Secretary Benson. Where you would have the support as a protec- 
tion, but it would not be a support that would be above the market 
price. Then your premium wheat would be well above that level. 
Feed grain wheat would be down near that level, probably. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where is that percentage of support level at which 
you would stop? How low would you let it get before you figured 
that is enough and we had better hold that support ? ? 

Secretary, Benson. Your support would be at 90 percent of the 
average market price, and the trend would not necessarily be down- 

ward because your good quality wheats would probably be well above 
the support level, and that would figure into your average in setting 
your support level for the current year. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am still asking, where would you fix the level 
of support below which you should not go, in your judgment? Or 
where should Congress fix it on your recommendation ? 

































EFFECTS OF MOVEMENT OF WHEAT INTO FEED 






Secretary Benson. I think the formula that has been suggested 
would give us adequate authority, and I doubt it would ever have to 
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go below 60 percent of parity. It would depend on how much of that 
low-quality wheat would begin to move into feed. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have invited this by picking out those commodi- 
ties one at a time, because it leaves you where you can consider that, 
like you say, going into feed. 

What will happen to grain sorghums and corn when you move this 
wheat into feed? What would be the effect on corn and sorghums? 
What part of that will you supplant with low-grade wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. That isa reasonable question. 

First of all, I think we should keep in mind that last year was an 
unusually good year weatherwise. It is too much to expect our pro- 
duction will continue at that rate. But there was a time when we 
fed a good deal of wheat, and the feeding of wheat under the program 
we have recommended would be in the areas where they do not raise 
very much grain sorghums, in areas like the Pacific Northwest where 
they used to feed millions of bushels of wheat. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Secretary, I have said many times you are quite 
a plausible talker and speaker, but I do not see in your speeches many 
figures or specific statements as to how. Can you provide figures as 
to how many bushels of wheat would go into feed? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; our statisticianscan. But there was a time 
we fed between 200 million and 300 million bushels of wheat a year 
and that market has been lost. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will agree that feed wheat and corn are com- 
petitive, and each to a degree will meet the use for the other. 

Now what is the story on feed grains? 

Secretary Benson. We have very sizable quantities of feed grains. 

Mr. Wuirven. Can we have the figures on that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, and on corn, too, if you would like. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, and on corn. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The total supply of feed grains in 1958-59 is at a record 218 million tons, 25 
million tons more than in 1957-58. Supplies of corn, barley, and grain sorghums 


are at new record highs, while the oats supply was only 2 percent below the 
previous record of 1955. Supplies of individual feed grains are as follows: 


1958 supply 


Production Imports 


Million bushels. - - , 470. 3, 800. 0 
Oe ck sheheaee ‘ 


Grain sorghums 
in bibs sti cescencin Million tons_-...-- 


1 Not reported separately. 


Mr. Wutrren. How much corn do you estimate you will have next 
September 1? 

Mr. McLarty. 1,800 million bushels. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you think you should take some of the corn 
market away to take care of this wheat? 

Secretary Benson. Much of this is not a corn market. It is areas 
where they used to feed wheat and now they have been feeding less 
wheat. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Would we have a description of those areas at this 
point in the record where they could use wheat and it would not be 
displacing corn or feed grains? 

Secretary Benson. I think it goes without saying there is some rela- 
tionship between the whole feed picture including wheat, but certainly 
there are some feed grain deficit areas where they used to feed wheat 
aud now feed practically none. 

Mr. Wuirren. What do they feed now, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. As an old cattle feeder, where we used to buy 
orn from Nebraska and Iowa and ship it into south Idaho, we now 
feed our cattle very little grain. We do not get quite as high a finish, 
ishigh a quality of cattle, or as high a price, but we get by and would 
rather do that than pay what we would have to pay for feed grain. 

Mr. Morse. May I say that freight is an increasing barrier to the 
feeding of grain. The cost of hauling corn from the Corn Belt over 
the mountains into the Pacific Northwest and into the Pacific coast 
area is high. Therefore, as the Secretary was, livestock farmers often 
are doing without grain where they do not have homegrown feed grains 
and when wheat is at the present price level. 

Take the Ozarks in Missouri, which I am very familiar with, and 
the Appalachians and other mountain and hill areas—many of the 
farmers in such areas will do without feed grains if they must pay 
the price it takes to get corn or grain sorghums hauled into those 
areas. ‘They will just do without feed grain. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Morse, you are like the Secretary; it is mighty 
tard for me to get you down to giving specific answers to my ques- 
tions. 

If that problem exists with regard to corn, how is this wheat going 
toget in there, by helicopter or wishful thinking ? 

Mr. Morse. Out in the Pacific Northwest they have the wheat. It 
is grown in the area. 

Mr. Wurrren. But the Ozark and Appalachian areas, which you 
ued by way of illustration, are farther away from the wheat areas. 
[have gone through the Ozark and Appalachian areas, and I have al- 
ways admired the soil in the Appalachian area, In my area, when 
you drag a plow through the soil, after one rain you have the begin- 
ung of a ditch, but in those mountain areas apparently they have 
wonderful soil for corn even upon mountainsides. How will you get 
the wheat to them ? 

Mr. Morse. They can grow wheat in these 15-acre patches. A lot 
ofthem have quit growing corn in the Northeast and will grow wheat 
under this program. 

Mr. Wuirren. You would appear to be supporting increased wheat 

production. You do not say the livestock in the Northeast are going 
ngry? You want to put this feed in them and produce fat. No- 
vody seems to want fat now, so what profit is there in putting all this 
ited in them to make fat ? 
_ Mr. Morse. I was in Pullman, Wash., and took occasion to look at 
lvestock statistics on the west coast. The production of hogs has 
xen going down. They are reaching farther and farther east to get 
ivestock products—and paying the big freight costs. 

Let me give you some figures. This question came up in another 
‘earmg and I had the recent price report with me for reference. 
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In the Corn Belt the going price for corn is about 97 cents. The 
farm price for corn in the Pacific Northwest is $1.40 or $1.45 per 
bushel. The same relationships hold in some other sections of the 
country. You would not need to go very far until you would begin 
to take the lower grade wheat, until it would begin to be fed. 

I talked to some of the wheatgrowers attending the meeting out 
in Pullman, Wash. I had been in that country back 15 or 20 years 
ago. I asked some of the wheatgrowers if they now had livestock. 
Maybe I just talked to the wrong ones. They said, “No, we used to, 
but now we are just farming grain.” That is one of the things that 
has happened under the high price support system. 

(The following statement on this subject was submitted at a sub- 
sequent date :) 

The big demand for livestock products for the west coast population will be- 
come huge—Population in the three Pacific Coast States has increased by 
about 90 percent since 1940, while cattle production has increased only about 
half that much. An additional increase of 40 percent in population by 1975 
has been predicted. 

Livestock production in this area has not kept pace. Hog production has 
decreased about one-third in Washington and Oregon and about one-half in 
California, while sheep production decreased almost 50 percent since 1940 in 
the three States. These decreases in livestock production have necessitated 
increased shipments of animal products into this area from farther east. 

California will be the Nation’s most heavily populated State by 1965 if its 
present rate of growth continues. Since 1940, California’s population has in- 
creased 104 percent as opposed to a 29-percent national increase. I understand 
long-range planning is now being done on the basis of 22 million people in Cali- 
fornia by 1970—up 7 million. 

West coast people have money with which to buy meat, milk, and eggs. 

Per capita personal income in Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada 
has remained consistently higher than in any other section of the country for 
several years. Increased manufacturing in California and Washington pro 
vided for most of this expansion, and it is still going on. High personal income 
is a major factor in higher standards of living. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your answer, if I understand it, is that they do not 
diverisfy and, if you had this change in support price for wheat, this 
200 million or 300 million bushels of wheat would move into deficit 
feed areas and enable you to have more livestock than you now have. 
It still would appear that you would increase production. 

What would be the effect upon present cattle and hog prices, if you 
had say 20 percent more cattle and 20 percent more hogs? Would 
that not wreck the hog and cattle people ? 

Mr. Morse. You would not get such effects in cattle and sheep. You 
would get a better finished product and more of a premium price on 
the livestock along with some increase in pounds. : 

Other adjustments would take place. We have probably 8 million 
or 9 million acres in cultivation in the Great Plains that our soil scien- 
tists tell us should be in grass, and only in the event of war or some 
dire emergency should such land be farmed. As wheat prices are ad- 
justed, some of that dry land will be retired to grass. Also, land that 
is subject to water erosion, and that is being farmed now would be 
put into hay or pasture. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Morse, you have made your answer as clear to me 
as fog in the Ozarks or the Appalachians as to where you would put 
this wheat. Perhaps it is my fault that I can’t follow you in you 
beliefs as to the cure. 
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Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, because we have had wheat 
priced at levels that made it profitable for the marginal wheat farmer 
to grow wheat, and because he has had assurance of a relatively high 
price for wheat, he has turned the wheat over to Uncle Sam rather 
than feed it to the livestock. We made it so profitable that instead of 
feeding it to his own livestock he turned it over to Uncle Sam. Six 
hundred million bushels have accumulated over the years from these 
small farmers. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we have the number of farmers you hope to 
squeeze out of wheat production through this means, and the number 
of acres you feel must be squeezed out of production through this 
method ? 

Secretary Benson. We do not want to squeeze anybody out neces- 
sarily. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you follow policies which stop them from pro- 
ducing wheat, have you not taken them out? How many farms are 
involved and how many acres are involved? Put that in the record. 

When they have to quit growing wheat; what will they grow? 

Mr. Morse. Take the State of Kansas. Unless the agricultural 
authorities have changed, they are urging diversified farming. That 
isan area where the weather hazards are great; you can have wheat 
failures and near wheat failures. They have urged that farms should 
have at least two major sources of income. 

Mr. Wurrtren. I can agree, Mr. Morse, that you are evading 
an answer. I will ask you again, when they have to quit growing 
wheat what will they grow ? 

Mr. Morse. Many of these people are farming thin soils, the very 
type of soils on which we are spending money for more conservation 
and on which we want more conservation practiced when we do not 
need farm products. Much of that land will go into grass. 

I go back to the wheat farmers. Many of them will again have 
two sources of income. They will have their more erosive land 
in grass, they will reduce their operating costs, and stabilize their 
income. 

Mr. Wutrren. What do you mean by stabilize their income? At 
what level, $50 a year? Give us a figure you estimate they would 
have in income. 

Mr. Morse. Probably as high or higher net income than they 
have now. 

Mr. Warrren. From what? 

Mr. Morse. They could combine their enterprises in various ways. 

Mr. Written. That is certainly no specific answer. What enter- 
prises? They will give up the wheat, because the Government has 
decided they are marginal and we are overproducing. Now let us 
get down to specifics. When they give up the wheat, which you 
say they will if we follow your recommendation, then what will they 
do, in your judgment? We can talk about stabilizing income and all 
this nice phraseology, but what will they have to sell and what will 
they get for it? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I am not talking theory. I know what 
farmers do and what they can do. This is not theory. This is prac- 
tical farming. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Morse, let us agree you know, but it is hard to 
get you totell us. What are they going to produce and sell and what 
will they get for it? 

Mr. Morse. Take your three Western States. They will be pro. 
ducing more meat. They will not give up wheat. They will combine 
it with livestock and be supplying better quality meat products than 
they now are. They will reduce their operating costs and their nets 
may go up instead of down. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Morse, I declare, you do ramble something fierce, 
You will generalize a fellow to death. Could we please have an an- 
swer ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, there was a time when we were 
feeding 200 million bushels of wheat a year and we did not have this 
surplus. In the areas of high cost they were not growing much wheat. 
By this program we cut down in those areas of high cost. 

Mr. Wurrten. If you be right, what are these folks going to do? 

Secretary Benson. What they did before. Why did they come into 
wheat? Because wheat was so high they could bring land in that ordi- 
narily they would not crop. 

Mr. Wuirrten. All right. You say they are coming back into pro- 
ducing livestock ? 

Secretary Benson. In part. They will feed their livestock to better 
finish. Then they will help meet the needs for a growing population 
which is increasing the per capita consumption. 


USE OF WHEAT TO FEED HOGS AND CATTLE 


Mr. Wuirren. Could we have in the record how many hogs and 
cows 200 million or 300 million bushels of wheat would provide for! 
Could we have that supplied for the record ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do we have a statistician here? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we have Mr. Sorkin back here. 

Mr. Wuirren. We still like Mr. Wells, but we will be glad to hear 
from Mr. Sorkin. 

Secretary Benson. Everybody likes Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Sorkin, how many hogs would 200 million or 
300 million bushels of wheat feed ? 

Mr. Sorkin. It would not all go to hogs. It would probably in- 
crease the total feed grain consumption in the neighborhood of 4 
percent. 

Mr. Wnirren. You dodge almost as well as Mr. Morse. Ten pounds 
to a hog? 

Mr. Sorxrn. You will not feed it all to hogs. 

Mr. Wurrren. Let us say half of it goes to hogs and half to cows. 
T asked you how many hogs that would feed. 

Mr. Sorxrn. Let me do a little figuring here. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Do not weigh vour figures too much. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Three hundred million bushels of wheat would supply the grain requirements 
for 1 year for approximately 11.3 million milk cows of average milk production 
(5,200 pounds of milk per year). Or, the 300 million bushels of wheat woul 


supply the grain requirements needed to feed approximately 16.8 million hogs 
to a weight of 225 pounds. 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I think this record ought to show that 
the Congress has asked for 300 million pounds of wool as a goal. One 
of the effects of the program we are advocating would be to work in 
line with that objective. We would have a sheep population increase 
on land that would grow into pasture. The statistics will show, if my 
memory is correct, that the sheep population has declined in the 
Western States in recent years so that one of the adjustments that 
would be made will be right in line with Congress’ repeatedly ex- 
pressed intent to get wool production increased because of its strategic 
nature. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am accepting that it is the Congress responsibility 
for making whatever changes in the law are required. In that con- 
nection I think we are entitled to have your best judgment on what the 
trouble is and what will cure it. I have the utmost difficulty trying to 
figure out just what you and the Secretary advocate specifically. 


CORN PRODUCTION 


Moving from wheat to corn, how much corn do you have on hand ¢ 

Mr. McLatrn. 1.7 billion or 1.8 billion bushels the 1st of October. 

Mr. Wuitren. How many years’ supply of corn is that ? 

Mr. McLatw. That is about one-half year’s supply. 

Mr. Wuitren. How much less carryover corn is that than the nor- 
nal supply ? 

Mr. McLain. When we had the drought we had no carryover. 

Mr. Wuitten. You are not disturbed about the amount of corn you 
have on hand ? 

Mr. McLarn. We are disturbed about any excess we have. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much do you consider is excess ? 

Mr. McLarty. Notas much as the wheat. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a specific answer on the order of Mr. Morse. 
What is your best judgment as to what part of that 1.7 billion bushels 
of corn is excess to the normal carryover ? 

Mr. McLarn. I would guess in the neighborhood of 1 billion bushels 
would be a safe carryover. 

Mr. Horan. Of wheat? 

Mr. McLatrn. Of corn. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, I have understood through the years 
that, with regard to corn and all of this, what you did not want was 
high support levels. In the case of corn you gave, I believe, $1.14 a 
bushel support ? 

Mr. McLarn. $1.12. 

Mr. Wurrren. What do you anticipate in the way of corn produc- 
ton? Do you consider $1.12 with absolutely no control will tend 
tohave the farmer cut down? Or what do you expect to result. from 
your action ? 


SECRETARY'S POSITION ON HIGH SUPPORT LEVELS 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I am not opposed 
tohigh support levels. 


a AnpERSEN. Did you say you were not opposed to high support 
evels ? 


Secretary Benson. No, not as such, Mr. Andersen. 
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Mr. AnverseNn. All right, sir. 

Secretary Benson. I want them at levels that will move the com- 
modity into consumption. 

Mr. AnperseN. | doubted my ears. 

Secretary Benson. On this $1.12 that you referred to, Mr. Chair. 
man, we carried out the new law on that. That represents 90 percent 
of the average market price for the last 3 years and we do not believe 
it is going to result in much change in corn production. There may 
be some expansion. There may be some acres taken out of soybeans 
or sorghum grains and if so it will not affect very much the total feed 
grain supply. 

ANTICIPATED CORN PRODUCTION FOR 1959 


Mr. Wuirren. I will grant you the weather may be better, and I 
am sure you will think next year the weather was awfully good on 
corn when we hear your report. You supported the law providing the 
determination without any controls at all at $1.12 a bushel—now could 
we have for the record your estimate as to what production you ex- 
pected? Next year we would like to second-guess you and see how 
close youcame. Could we have that figure ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, Mr. Chairman, one of the biggest 
factors is weather. 

Mr. Wurrren. We anticipate that we will continue have weather. 

Secretary Benson. But I think our best estimate now on the basis 
of what figures we have not counting weather would probably be that 
there will not be much change in total corn production next year as 
compared to this year. 

Mr. Wuritren. Could we have a figure? 

Secretary Benson. The planting intentions on corn are out at 
3 o'clock today. We can provide for the record, I think, our best 
estimate of what the production will be assuming normal weather 
conditions. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think you should have it now. You must have 
some estimate. I think the farmer in the absence of controls tries 
to make up in volume what he loses in price. Certainly your records 
indicate that. But with 700 million or 800 million extra bushels of 
corn on hand, according to Mr. Mclain, vou set it at $1.12. What 
percent of parity is that? 

Mr. McLarn. Sixty-six percent. 

Secretary Benson. That is under the new law. The Secretary had 
no discretion in that. Under the new law we base the support on 90 
percent of the 3-year average market price. 

Mr. Wuitren. Where the farmer had to agree to limit his produe- 
tion to qualify, what was his price support ? 

Secretary Benson. $1.36 last year. 

Mr. Wuarirren. You urged them to throw off all controls, did you 
not? Did you not urge the farmers to vote against controls ¢ 

Secretary Benson. No, sir. We presented the facts. 

Mr. Watrren. Did you not make a speech to the effect that the corn 
vote indicated the farmers were coming around to your views? 

Secretary Benson. I have since the referendum stated that the 
result was an indication they preferred freedom to Government con- 
trols, and I think it was. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am not ashamed of my record and I am sure you 
we not of yours. But it helps to show for the record what your 
eliefs are. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we have an idea about your estimate on corn 
production now? You must have had some figure in mind. 

' Secretary Benson. You mean 

Mr. Wuitren. The corn production. 

Secretary Benson. I gave you my best estimate. Our feeling is 
there will not be any great change in the total production of corn next 
year over this year. 

| Mr. AnpeRson. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Wuirren. I yield. I am trying to get a figure for the record. 

Mr. McLatn. There is a figure in the budget. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could you give a round figure and correct it for the 
record # 

Mr. McLain. The Secretary stated it would not be above what it 
WAS. 

Mr. Wuitren. What was it? 

Secretary Benson. It was 3.8 billion bushels on corn. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. That figure surely was hard to get. 

Mr. Horan. What is that ? 

Seeretary Benson. Corn production’in 1958. 

Mr. Wutrren. What is the normal consumption of corn ? 

Mr. Sorkin. About 3.2 billion domestically and 200 million for 
export. 

Mr. Wuitten. We are producing about 400 million bushels above 
normal consumption ? 

Mr. McLatn. This was just in the year of 1958 that our production 
went up like that. 

Secretary Benson. Our overall production jumped 11 points in 1 
year in 1958, 

Mr. Wuittren. Did not that jump largely come about because most 
farmers were out from under control ? 

Mr. McLarn. We had acreage allotments. 

Secretary Benson. Twelve percent were under control in 1958. 
But this increase was due to the weather factor almost entirely. 


RECOM MENDED LEVEL OF CORN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wurrren. What reduction do you feel would be essential to 
ring corn in line with what the country needs to produce? What 
would be your objective in reducing corn production to bring it in 
line with what the country needs? I am asking for your best 
judgment. 

Mr. McLatn. We can relate it to all feed grains. They are all in- 
terrelated. The total feed unit, I think, is what you are talking about. 

Mr. Wuirren. Taking corn by itself, if the same feeding pattern 
continues, what reduction would you anticipate that we should reach 
‘o bring corn production in line with demand ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 

Mr. Wuirren. I am asking for a judgment figure. 

Secretary Benson. I do not think you will need any reduction in 
‘orn with our livestock population.as 1t is if we have normal weather. 
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The thing that shot up production last year was the most favorable 
weather we have had in my memory nationwide. So with increased 
production of livestock and increased production of meat I do not 
think we will need any reduction in corn. 

Mr. Wuirren. Eighty-eight percent of the farmers were out from 
under controls last year? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we have the acreage in corn last year as com- 
pared to acreage for the last several years? Also, could we have the 
acreage that was in corn, with the percentage of allotment corn and 
the percentage out from under controls? Put that in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Corn planted, acreage 
[In thousands of acres] 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 


Percent of planted acreage in commercial corn area on farms complying with 
acreage allotments 
1954-55 


1955-56_ 


PRODUCTION OF FEED GRAINS 


Mr. Wuirren. Then we come to feed grains. W" at is your situa- 
tion with regard to feed grains? What do you have on hand? How 
much excess do you have above what you would consider a normal 
carryover ¢ 

GRAIN SORGHUMS 


Mr. McLain. We have had an increase of 500 percent in grain 
sorghums since 1953. The big end of this is caused, in addition to 
the good weather, there has been a dramatic increase in acreage. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. McLain, I guess I invite this by my approach. 
But I asked what we had on hand and what the situation was and you 
start off explaining it so that it makes me think the answer must be 
bad. 

Mr. McLain. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. What do we have? 

Mr. McLarty. About 114 years’ supply of grain sorghums. 

Mr. Wuirten. How much has this increased ? 

Mr. McLain. About 500 percent since 1953. 

Mr. Wurrren. How far would you figure you would have to go in 
stopping those folk from producing grain sorghums? How low 
would you have to put your price support, and how much of that 
production should be stopped for the good of the whole grain pic- 
ture? We are trying to find out how to write a law that will sut 
you. Perhaps we ought not do do it, but I would like to know what 
you want, 
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Secretary Benson. I was very hopeful fora moment. 

Mr. Wuirren. We could come nearer doing it if we could get you 
to specify what you want. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to ask, if I may, that a brief state- 
ment on feed grains which Mr. McLain prepared and presented be- 
fore another committee be incorporated in this record. It covers this 
whole question. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, you know I have the highest regard 
for the other committees. But I have never seen another committee 
that could ask my questions for me. We want your statement, not 
some departmental composite. 

Secretary Benson. But this is a factual statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. It looks like I will have to settle for a prepared 
statement, because I am surely slow in getting answers to my ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Secretary, could I ask you again: In your judgment how much 
of this production of feed grains should be reduced and how low do 
you think we would have to go in support levels to get that reduction ? 

Iam not going to preclude Mr. McLain from saying anything he 
wishes but I would like to have your answer to my question first. 

Secretary Benson. We have announced the support level on feed 
grains at 60 percent of parity. Excluding the abnormal weather con- 
ditions we had this year, we think it would be reasonable to expect 
some adjustment as a result of that. On the other hand, I do not 
think we should assume we can control better in corn than wheat. 
The control program failed miserably in wheat. 

Mr. Wirten. Mr. Secretary, your answer sounds like me talking, 
instead of you. 

Secretary Benson. We agree on that. But I think we will get a 
better balance in our agriculture generally if we have our farmers 
tee and let them make the adjustments rather than the Government 
sitting back in Washington and making them. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now I would like to find out what you mean. In 
your judgment, what do we need to cut back feed grain production 
to, and in order to cut it back to what you think it should be, what 
price-support levels do you think we ought to have? We cannot do 
the things you talk about unless we know just exactly what you mean. 
_ Secretary Benson. We think the legislation we have on feed grains 
isadequate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuitten. What does that legislation anthorize you to do? 

Secretary Benson. The Congress has set up eight guidelines to 
guide us in the setting of supports, one of which is that it be set in 
feed relationship to corn. I think that gives us enough flexibility so 
that we can move production and still not overstimulate production 
and that the farmers themselves will keep the production in balance 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like again to ask your best judgment. 

Secretary Benson. I think the support we set, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. In the first place, the support level, in your view, is 
toregulate the production. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. I withdraw that if it does not reflect your opinion. 

Secretary Benson. It is not to regulate production. 
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Mr. Wuitren. You had a 500 percent increase in grain sorghums. 
How much of that excess production do you think we ought to cut 
back? Answer that and then we will discuss how to do it. 

Secretary Benson. Of course we started from a very low base on 
these sorghum grains. This is a comparatively new crop. Hybrids 
are a recent development. You started with a very low base. This 
increase has come in very recent years and I do not think we need, 
with the livestock population we have, I do not think we need any 
great cutback in aloes grains. I think with this 60 percent sup- 
port on marginal lands maybe they will not plant sorghum grains 
next year. I donot think we need to do anything more. 

Mr. Wuirren. In order to absorb this 200 million or 300 million 
bushels of wheat which you think should get back into feed, how 
much corn production or feed grain production or farmers should 
be cut out. Or do you think all of that will be absorbed in feeding 
additional livestock ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think the bulk can be absorbed in areas where 
they do not feed much wheat. or feed grains either. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where is that? 

Secretary Benson. The Pacific Northwest, the Pacific coast, some 
of the mountain areas and the Northeast ; and where they grow small 
quantities of wheat that will go back into feed. 

Mr. Morse. Most of the United States is a feed deficit area. I call 
attention to the hill and mountain areas. Take the eastern 25 or 26 
counties of Oklahoma, most of Arkansas, and Kentucky and Tennes- 
see and the Appalachian Mountain and hill areas. They are feed 
deficit areas. 

Secretary Benson. And if it costs too much to get the feed they 
market their livestock with less finish and at a lower price. 

Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Morse was about to go into the matter of trans- 
portation again, but you bailed him out. 

Secretary Benson. I know that in a deficit corn area if the price 
of corn got a little too high we would cut down on feeding grain. 
We would market the livestock with less finish. 

Mr. Wuirren. And those cattle would move to the grain country 
and be finished there. 

Secretary Benson. Years ago, that is true, but in more recent years 
they all go the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Wurrren. You know, if you start feeding two or three hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat, to that extent you will not use the 
amount of corn and other feed that you now do. 

Secretary Benson. There would be very little displacement. 


OATS AND BARLEY 


Mr. Wuirren. Now we come to oats and barley. What is the story 
on oats, as to the supply on hand? Has it been increasing? How 
long will our supply last ? 

Mr. McLarn. You have the percentage increase that we have had 
since 1953. It has only been 123 percent for those. It has been very 
nominal. Oat acreage has actually gone down. This comes about by 
reason of oats not being a profitable crop and the whole production 
has actually been down. 
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Mr. Wuirren. In acreage / 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. How about the support levels? What has been 
happening to the support levels? 

Mr. McLain. They have been down. They are 60 percent this 
year. 

' Mr. Wuirren. What were they in 1953? 

Mr. McLain. We have had a range in the 6 years from 85 percent 
to 63 percent and the previous administration had a range wider 
than that. 

Mr. Wuirren. So from 1953 you have reduced crop supports from 
85 down to 60 percent. The net production has increased. Does that 
indicate to you that the farmer tries to make up lower prices in in- 
creased bushels? It would not indicate that to you? 

Mr. McLain. All production per acre is going up. I think every- 
body understands that. This is a technological thing that has come 
about. I do not think anybody wants to stop it. It is just a fact 
of life. I do not think anybody would argue that point. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not think reducing price—— 

Mr. McLarty. Had nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not think that a farmer who had taxes, pay- 
ments on his land, and payments on machinery, and produced oats for 
a livelihood—if you reduced his price 25 cents a bushel and he had 
fixed charges—would not do his dead level best to have enough bushels 
tomake up for the money he lost ? 

Mr. MO Ate: If he is a good farmer, he will do his dead-level best 
todo that all the time. 

Mr. Wuirren. If he is a good farmer, he might know better than 
to put that last part of fertilizer on there. But his circumstances 
might be such that he had to take the chance. 

Mr. McLain. Our whole history shows that production per acre 
is going up. I do not think this is a debatable thing. It is just a 
fact of life. What caused it, of course, is a difference of opinion. I 
think it is being caused because people just know how to do a 
better job. 

Mr. Wuirren. I asked you if this would indicate to you at all 
that they might be trying to offset, in number of units, what they 
lostin price. You say they do not. 

Mr. McLarty. Thatis right. 

Mr. Wuitren. What oats do you have on hand and how much of 
asupply would that be? 

Mr. McLarn. It is 190 of the 1953 base. 

Secretary Benson. It is a 90-percent increase, not 190 percent in- 
crease. 

Mr. Wuirren. 90-percent increase in supply on hand ? 

Secretary Benson. Total production. 

Mr. Wutttren. What is the supply on hand ? 

Mr. McLatn. There is a carryover on oats at the end of the mar- 
keting year. It will be 375 million bushels, which, of course, is just 
a fraction of a year’s production. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much of that would you say is above normal 
Needs? Tlow such of that is excess ? 

Mr. McLarn. Not very much. That is pretty low. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Could you give me a rough estimate ? 

Mr. McLain. We can give it to you for the last 10 years. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am asking for your judgment, Mr. McLain. You 
folks say we ought to pass some laws. I rather agree with you. We 
want your help in doing it. I want to know how much of that you 
consider to be excess supply. 

Mr. McLarn. I do not think very much of oats is excess, because in 
relation to the crop it is a very small part. 

Mr. Wauirren. Now we turn to barley. 

What is the situation with regard to barley; what you have on 
hand; what. has happened to it in the last 6 years on price supports; 
and what has happened on production. 

Mr. McLary. Production is 470 million bushels in 1958 and the 
carryover is estimated at 200 million bushels; slightly less than half 
the crop. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you consider that to be excess ? 

Mr. McLarn. Not too much so; no. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is your present price support level there? 

Mr. McLain. 60 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. What was it 6 years ago? 

Mr. McLarn. In 1953? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. McLain. 85 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Has production continued to increase generally 
through that period ? 

Mr. McLarty. I can give you the production through the 5 years. 
For 1953 it was 246 million; 1954, it was 379; 1955, 401; 1956, it was 
376; and 1957, it was 437; in 1958, 470. It has not changed much 
since 1954. 

Secretary Benson. Prior to that time, Mr. Chairman, there were 
times when the support level was considerably below what we have 
gone through this year prior to 1953. 

Mr. Wurrren. What would you recommend that we do in connection 
with barley? Is it stable where it is? 

Secretary Benson. We would not recommend any legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, on the feed grains. 


AMOUNT OF SUBSIDY ON FEED GRAIN 


Mr. Wuirren. You are using 60 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. We think the law we have now will pretty well 
take care of things. We did object to the minimum of 65 in the case 
of corn when new legislation was passed last year. As you may 
recall, we felt that there may be a need some time to go as low as 
60 percent on corn. 

This year 90 percent of the average market price is higher than 
65 percent of parity, so we did not use it this year. 

Mr. Wuirren. I tried to get you earlier to give me your judgment. 
I did not understand you fully. Now you say under some circum- 
stances you might want to go down to 60 percent. What circum- 
stances would you think were such as to make you wish to do that! 
Supply on hand? 
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USE OF PRICE SUPPORTS TO REDUCE PRODUCTION 


Secretary Benson. Yes. If the stocks were excessively heavy, if 
we had an excessively heavy year of production, like we have had 
ist year, an abnormally high year, then this order to permit the com- 
nodity to move into consumption, you may have to have a little lower 
apport price. We objected to the 65-percent minimum. We felt 
the straight formula of 90 percent of the 3-year market price was best. 
| Mr. Wurrren. So you do believe that price supports should be re- 
duced to cut down production ? 

Secretary Benson. Generally speaking, they have an effect on re- 
ducing production. 

Mr. Wurrren. Your statement shows that you do believe that price- 
apport levels is a means that should be available to you to cut down 
‘production ? 
| 


GIVING OF DISCRETION TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
TO FIX PRICE SUPPORTS 


Secretary Benson. Yes. I think there should be enough discretion 
nthe use of the price-support mechanism so that it can be used to help 
‘facilitate marketing and not pile up commodities in Government ware- 
}houses. 
| Mr. Wurrren. I know you have gotten lots of mileage from that 
‘expression. I have some phrases that I use over and over because 
‘they seem to go over well. 
| The Secretary wants discretion, and I can appreciate that. Iam not 

taking issue now, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. I am not asking for discretion. 

Mr. Wurrren. You want Congress to give you discretion. I am 
‘trying to find out when it is that you want to “discretionate” down 
ind when you want to “discretionate” up, if I might put it in a 
tomely way, You just testified that you wanted authority to go as 
ow as 60 percent on corn. I gather that that was because under 
wme circumstances you thought that would cause a reduction in corn 
production, is that right ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, under the new program on corn 
he market would do this. The Secretary would need no discretion. 
‘just mentioned that the Congress wrote in a 65 percent minimum, 
thich we thought was unwise. The formula, using 90 percent of the 
‘Verage market price, would have been all the discretion that was 
weeded. That is a strict formula, where the Secretary has no discre- 
jon, I think that is better than for the Secretary to try and fix the 
‘ipport level. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you had discretion, and we had an oversupply, 
‘ould you feel obligated to use your discretion and reduce support 
ian effort to bring about a reduction in the production ? 

Secretary Benson. Generally speaking, yes; I did that in the case 
{dairy products, you remember, and I think the results will show 
‘at we did get some adjustment as a result, and we did get some 
‘liprovement in the dairy situation overall. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now we come to dairy products; you just raised 
pports to offset Mr. Wells new parity formula. 
33918—59—pt. 4 —3 
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Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to interject a statement. You 
have been talking in terms of a reduction in production. The other | 
side is the increased use of farm commodities. So an improved pro. | 
gram will be working on both ends. Of course that means that it is 
an overall adjustment in the supply and use which free markets wil] 
accomplish if the supports are adjusted. 

Secretary Benson. You have an increase in consumption, Mr. Chair. 
man. That is important. 

Mr. Wurirren. I have heard that speech a number of times, too~— 
and you have heard all of mine. But I have traveled generally over 
the United States. I have not seen any poor livestock. I have been to 
lots of markets and I have not seen any poor cattle on the market, 
except when we had the drought in Texas and we pushed them until we 
got over it. 

I read medical journals. I go to see my doctor from time to time, 
I think overeating in the view of the medical fraternity, at least, is 
one of the American failings. I am sure we have the indigent, the 
sick, and the very poor to a degree; it is about as low in the United 
States as anywhere in the world. 

I cannot follow you when you talk about increased domestic con- 
sumption. If the cattle consume wheat, then they will not consume 
corn. If they consume wheat, they will not consume an equivalent 
amount of feed grain. If the people could buy more beef, we might! 
eat a lot more of it; but we would not need as many potatoes and we 
would not eat as much pork, and so it goes. 

We are talking about increased consumption. I do not see it. I 
would like the record to show, Mr. Secretary, that in your tenure of 
office, you have reduced price support, under discretion given you, 
an average of 20 percent. I have not figured it for the present year 
but I understand there is a 10 or 15 percent further reduction for the 
present year. 

Now, notwithstanding all of that reduction in price supports to 
the farmer, which most of the time have been reflected in the prices 
he has received, the consumer in the city is paying more and more. 

All of your reduction has been taken up by your middleman, and 
by your transportation, and by your handlers and processors, and by 
your Safeway stores. So that, in spite of the reduced price to the 
farmer, the consumer continues to pay more and more. Now yol 
may pick 1 month when it is off a fraction of 1 percent. But the! 
general trend has been that the consumer pays more and more. Mr. 
Morse—and I will let you make a speech directly, but I would like 
to have an answer now—do you not agree that the retail price at the 
store controls consumption ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; not entirely. It has quite a bearing on it, but 
let me illustrate. We were talking about feed grains. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, now, you are just trying to lead me off dow 
by Tupelo. I would like to come back to what I asked you. 

Mr. Morse. The Tupelos are important. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly, my wife came from near there. You 
want to talk about feed grains, and I want to talk about another 
subject. You are the one that constantly says that increased 
consumption 
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Mr. Morse. Feed grains are what we were talking about. We have 
just been discussing them for an extended period. 

Mr. Wunrrren. I will let you give your answer. A person some- 
times has an answer he wants to give whether the question is asked 
or not. I will let you give your answer. Then I will start over. 

Mr. Morse. All right. 


EFFECT OF USING MORE GRAINS FOR FEEDING 


Through areas of low income, as you know, they have milk cows. 
They have pigs and chickens for home use. Many of the people need 
a lot better diet than they have with only $500 or $1,000 income, which 
is all the cash many of these people see in a year. They are not able 
to buy much meat, milk, and eggs out of a store. 

To the extent that they have reasonable feed prices they will live a 
lot better. Not much of what they produce is going to get into the 
marketplace. 

It is not going to take anybody’s market. Some of your folks are 
very familiar with the type of areas I am talking about. 

As you adjust feed prices the result. is more liberal feeding. Not 
only in such instances as I am giving but also in the finishing of beef 
and in the feeding of beef cattle and hogs. Farm families will use 
more feed grains, and will supply people with more meat, and the 
other livestock products they want. 

One other point I want to make is that there isn’t a great deal of 
interchangeability between the use of beef, pork, lamb, ‘and chicken. 

You get some substitutions. Chicken meat use has greatly in- 
creased, but beef demand will hold up quite independently of the 
movement of the other meat prices. 


LOSS OF INCOME BY USING GRAIN FOR FEEDING 


Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Morse, I have wondered sometimes myself why 
our fine Committee on Agriculture has not written a new farm law, 
but after you get through explaining it, I do not believe they would 
now how to write it. I would not. What are these farmers going 
to do for money? 

It is perhaps just my inability to follow you—and do not let 
me put words in your mouth—but as T understand it, you say that 
if feed grains are down, more of it will be used and some of it would 
not be produced. The folks will eat better because they will feed 
it to their own livestock, et cetera. But in these underprivileged 
areas, you might call them, what are they going to use for money, 
where they have been producing this feed grain and selling it and 
getting some cash to pay taxes and to buy REA current? Granted 
now, instead of taking that feed grain to town and getting cash for 
it, they will feed it to the cows and have more milk and butter, and 
the beef will taste better. What are they going to do for cash? That 
is what I am wondering about. That is the answer I do not believe 
you have given me. 

Mr. Morse. If the same dollar will, in that area, buy more feed, be 
it feed grains, whether it be wheat that is produced locally, even if 
they spend no more cash they will use more of these feed grains. 
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That is just plain mathematics. You will see it as you work through 
these areas with these farm families—they will feed more. They will 
have more. I have seen them cut out the last sow that they had when 
feed got too high priced, and if the feed is more reasonably priced, 
they will add a sow or two. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, Mr. Morse, you told me that you worked on 
this for years, and I know it is true. The farmer that sells the last 
sow because feed was so high must have been up in some other section. 
The fellow that sold his last sow in the kind of area that you are 
trying to describe never did buy feed anyway, Mr. Morse, and you 
know it. 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Wuirren. They produced feed in those areas, if they are that 
small an operator. By and large, except under most unusual circum- 
stances, the small family farmer in that area produces his feed. You 
mentioned the two areas. You know it is true. 

Mr. Morse. I made a statistical study for a packing plant in several 
States, including Iowa and Missouri. Most of Missouri is a feed 
deficit area. What happens to hog production ? 

The hog production trend line is comparatively stable in the Corn 
Belt, where they have feed all the time. What happens in Missouri 
where most of the State is a feed deficit area normally? There are 
great swings in hog production. Farmers will breed some extra 
sows when feed is plentiful and reasonable in price. They will cut 
back on hogs when feed is scarce or high priced in relation to hogs. 
It is one factor that tends to exaggerate the swings in the hog cycle. 
If feed gets too high in the Ozarks, where they have to pay 15, 20, 
25 cents a bushel to truck the corn in, they will sell the sows unless 
they can grow their own feed grains. 

Mr. Wurrren. If I wanted to be a little facetious and I do some- 
times, Mr. Morse, I would say having listened to this that all the 
farm troubles are the Ozarks. 

Mr. Morss. Are what? 

Mr. Wuirren. From your answers, the Ozarks seem to be the 
cause of all the farm troubles. It so happens that I have driven 
through there, and it is an area of wonderful country, wonderful 
people, real Americans. But numerically, geographically, sizewise, 
money wise, debtwise, any kind of wise, I cannot see that it is that big 
a segment of the United States. 

Mr. Morse. Such areas area big factor in feed consumption. I have 
not just driven through the Ozarks, I have worked with the farm 
families. These Ozarks start in Missouri, and go down through 
Missouri and Arkansas into Oklahoma. I have worked with the farm 
families. I know what they do. I tried to help them through the 
depression. I have worked with such families in other areas when 
they were in trouble. I know what they do; these folks that are 
living pretty close on low incomes. I can assure you they do feed 
more liberally and they live better when they have or can buy home- 
grown feed grains. They will feed more grain and much of what 
they produce by way of meat, milk, and eggs will never get into the 
markets. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Morse, let us agree that the Ozarks area figures 
just as prominently as you have said, and that this Congress ought to 
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do something about it. It should not be on a political basis, Democrat 
and Republican alike ought to do something about it. You tell me 
what you suggest that we do. 


LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Morse. All right—for the feed grains, leave the law alone. 

Mr. Wuitren. So we have no trouble there ? 

Mr. Morse. We are not making any recommendation, Mr. Secretary, 
if | am speaking correctly. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is right. 

Mr. Morse. This law need not be changed. The only thing that 
we did not like is the 65-percent floor for corn. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have spent all this time trying to solve the prob- 
lem down in the Ozarks, and I find it is already solved. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, if you would feel like recommending 
the elimination of the 65-percent minimum on corn, it would help. 
It would not help this year; because the 90 percent of the 3-year aver- 
age market price was 66 percent of parity, but conceivably there 
could be a situation where the support floor will cause difficulty. 

Mr. Wuitren. I think it is agreed that, while we differ among our- 
selves as to the solution, we have around this table on both sides some 
of the smartest farmers that I know. Every one of us knew the thing 
to do was get a salary on the side, and under present conditions, it 
looks like that its about the only profitable way to farm. 

Now let us get back to dairying. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, just one moment. Is this reference to 
my experience in the Ozarks not on the record ? 

Mr. ANpersEN. That is not on the record. 

Mr. Morsr. How about my experience in Iowa and your great State 
of Minnesota ? 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Morse your experience in the Ozarks is all over 
therecord. Let us get back to dairying. 

What is the score on dairying? When you first took office, how 
much dairy inventory did you have? What was the production, what 
were the CCC holdings, what was the price support, and what has 
happened since then ¢ 

Secretary Benson. We can provide those figures for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I will remember that shortly after we came in we had over a billion 
pees of dairy products in storage and, of course, our stocks have 
een greatly reduced. 

Our acquisitions are very greatly reduced. Our production has 
gone off some and our consumption has held very well. It has in- 
creased on some items. I think the dairy situation has improved, 
with the adjustment in price supports. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, Mr. Secretary, you get lots of credit on the 
dairy picture. You wouldn’t sell in 1953 and 1954. I give you a 
nght to feel as you do. What the public does not realize is that you 
have spent $753 million since 1954 on dairy products. 

Mr. Morse. I did not get that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Wurirren. After you reduced price supports, and after 2 years 
when you finally sold dairy commodities competitively in world trade 
at the insistence of this committee, what the public and the press fail 
to see is that, through the various purchase programs you have spent 
$754 million since 1954. Price supports, when they were under the 
old system, never cost anything like that amount. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Cha airman, of course, we, at that cost, were 
moving our great quantities of dairy products that had come in under 
the old 90-percent rigid support level. 


LOWER PRICE SUPPORTS WITH INCREASE IN DIRECT PURCHASE 


Mr. Wuirren. How much have you spent in direct milk purchase 
programs? 

Secretary Benson. Last year I think dairying as an industry had 
its greatest income ever. 

This year is almost at the same level. 

Mr. Wnirren. Now, please answer my question. 

Secretary Benson. That has been under lower support prices. 

Mr. Wuirren. But with direct Government purchases. 

Secretary Benson. I say acquisitions are way down this year com- 
pared with past years. 

Mr. Wurirren. You reduced price supports. The losses on price 
supports, as you say, might be less; but, on the other hand, you 
have spent more out of the Treasury. 

How much money has been spent out of the Treasury on direct 
purchases of milk and dairy products? Could we have those figures? 

Secretary Benson. We can show those figures. 

Mr. Wuirrten. By years. 

Mr. McLarn. You are talking about school lunch and everything? 

Mr. Wurrren. Direct purchases of milk to offset price supports. 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Roberts, do you have it on the list? 

Secretary Benson. We can provide it. 

Mr. McLarn. It isa big sum. 

Secretary Benson. In the case of dairy products, Mr. Chairman, 
we try to move them out almost as fast as they come in. They are 
expensive to store and they are perishable, many of them, so we 
cannot keep them as long as we can wheat or cotton. 

But the acquisitions “and the cost of the program has been cer- 
tainly less this past year than in earlier years. We did have great 
stocks at one time. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think if we would go back and review the hear- 
ings, we would see that we had many ‘arguments with you in 1953, 
1954, and 1955, trying to get you to use your authority ‘to sell com- 
petitively in world markets. ‘I am glad to see that you did. But 
I do say that this picture about price supports gives an untrue pic- 
ture because, while you have reduced them, at the same time you have 
spent, in my opinion, much more buying surpluses. I am glad to see 
it is diverted to good use, and the Congr ess has gone along with it. 
But the point I make it that reduced price supports have not had a 
thing to do with resolving the dairy situation. As you have re 
duced them, you have spent cash out of the Treasury to offset it, 
by buying up surplus production and diverting it to good uses. 
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Mr. McLarn. What would the purchase have been if it were kept at 
) percent? I think that is the thing that ought to be put in the 
record. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would say that you would have a tough job esti- 
nating what it would be. 

Mr. McLarn. The unit-cost problem, even if you kept it at the 
sume unit use, the cost would be much higher. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you have a 90-percent support when you came 
in? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wutrren. When was it first reduced ? 

Mr. McLarty. 1954. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have asked you, in the earlier statement, to put 
the story in on each of these commodities. 


SUPPORT LEVELS ON NONMANDATORY COMMODITIES 


How many nonbasic commodities or nonmandatory commodities 
have you got under price supports, where it is based on your own 
discretion, Mr. Sec retary 2 

Secretary Benson. Five, I think. 

Mr. Wuirren. What are they ? 

Mr. Sorxrn. Soybeans, flaxseed, cottonseed, naval stores and 

Senator Benson. Honey. 

Mr. Sorkin. No; honey is mandatory. Dry beans. 

Mr. Wurrren. Those price supports have been fully discretionary ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could we have the history on those for the record? 

Mr. McLarty. We will put them in the the record. We will be glad 
todo it, Mr. Whitten. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Wuirren. What is the supply situation with regard to those? 
Do you have an oversupply, is it adequate, or do we need to change 
support levels 4 , incest, ; 

Secretary Benson. I think generally speaking it is pretty well in 
balance. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the present support level with regard to 
each of those commodities ? 

Mr. McLatn. Sixty-four percent for soybeans, 60 percent for flax, 
and we have honey and naval stores—we have not announced a sup- 
port rate on them yet. Dry beans is 60. 


SUPPORT LEVELS FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Wuurren. One other question about the dairy support: What 
was the basis for your increasing price supports on dairy products, in- 
cluding milk, recently ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I made no change in the dollars- 
and-cents supports but, under the revised parity, we could have gone 
down about 10 cents a hundred on milk and about a cent and a half 
or 2 cents a pound on butter, but the dairy situation has greatly im- 
proved during the past year. It is in much better balance, as I men- 
tioned. Our stocks are down, our acquisitions are less. Our pro- 
duction has dropped off some. Farmers have culled their cows so that 
cow numbers are down, and in other words, we are pretty well in 
balance on the dairy situation and we felt that in order to be safe 
on the criteria which the Congress has given, we set supports at a 
level that will assure an adequate supply. We felt that all the facts 
considered, and we weighed them very carefully, and our technicians 
did, too, that we were justified in leaving the support levels right 
where they had been in the past year. 

Mr. Wuirren. The net result was that you did. But in actuality, 
you increased the percentage of parity to prevent the new parity in- 
dex from having an effect ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We could have gone down. We left the 
dollars and cents where they were, which had the effect under the 
—" of raising the percentage of parity somewhat, as you have 
sald. 

Mr. Wurrren. Which in effect meant that you did not let the new 
parity index affect the dollars and cents? 

Secretary Benson. That is right, for this coming year. 


| CHANGE IN PARITY INDEX FOR COTTON 


| 


| Mr. Wurrren. In cotton you are down to where you really do not 
lave enough cotton to supply a normal carryover at it stands now. 

The testimony here was that this change in parity index was going 
‘cost the cotton farmers $60 million this year. What are you going 
odo about cotton so far as letting the new parity index affect it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we have already announced a support on 
‘otton, Mr. Whitten, which reflects 
Mr. McLarty. The statutes indicates what it will be. It will be 
\) percent. 

Mr. Wuitren. At that time they did not know you were going 
0 change the parity formula. So your parity formula was a com- 
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plete surprise to the Congress and to everybody else. Now, having 
gotten Congress to go along with your recommendations on the per- 
centage of parity, now that you have come along and changed the 
parity index, and now that you have taken specific action to keep the 
dairy farmers from feeling the effects, are you going to treat cotton 
and the other commodities equally as well ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I am sure you do not object to 
the studies of the items that go into the parity index. We want to 
keep it as accurate and as current as we can, so it was a strictly statis. 
tical operation. 

We did not know how it was going to come out. They made a 
similar study in 1950. I do not remember what it showed then, but 
I think it showed some reduction. 

Mr. Wuirtten. I would like for the pertinent parts of our other 
2 days’ hearings to go in the record at the conclusion of my question- 
ing. Mr. Secretary, I hate to take issue with you, but the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Wells and Mr. Stauber clearly shows that 
Mr. Stauber said in advance what could be done to reduce the parity 
index. Also, Mr. Wells wrote Dr. Paarlberg and said: “We can do 
these things to reduce the parity index.” Then, when you do those 
things, it clearly proves my suspicions had a basis. 

Secretary Benson. I do not know as to the correspondence, but I 
know this: When the study was initiated, I had no way of knowing 
what the results would be. I felt we ought—and I told our statis- 
ticians they ought to do anything they can to keep these indexes 
as current and as accurate as it is possible to do. 

Mr. Wurrren. The testimony speaks for itself. 

Secretary Benson. I found a study had been made in 1950. The 
Congress had authorized a fund for the study, so I felt we should go 
ahead with it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Rather than belabor that, I think we will let the 
testimony, including the letters, go in the record at the conclusion of 
my questioning. 

(The material will be found beginning on p. 2369.) 

Mr. Micuet. Is that the testimony that was taken earlier this 
year when Mr. Wells was here? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, because otherwise I would have to do it all 
over again, to go into the circumstances. 

Secretary Benson. You mean Mr. Wells’ explanation would go in 
also? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; the testimony plus the correspondence, plus 
your statement. 

Secretary Benson. That is fine. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I have discussed various facts here 
that were of interest to me, and I trust to the committee. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 


LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Wurrren. I am a southern Democrat and, as I sometimes say, ! 
do not know whether I fit into either party too well. But I am4 
Member of the Congress and I agree that we need some changes in the 
law. I notice that you say the Democratic Congress will not give you 
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what you want, so now, before I close, I would like for you to tell me 
what it is you want in the way of a law. You have said just about 
everything is all right except you would like authority to reduce corn 5 
percent. 

Secretary Benson. We would like legislation, Mr. Chairman, that 
would reflect the recommendations which the President made in his 
farm message and which was set forth in more detail in the memo- 
randum attached to that message. 

Mr. Wutrren. I do not have his speech before me. I do have your 
testimony here. 

Secretary Benson. That is putting it as concisely as I can. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am sure the Department helped him in the prepa- 
ration. 

Could you spell out to me in simple language what it is you wish? 
What commodities is it that you wish ‘the right to reduce price 
supports on? What commodities are there that you want taken out 
from mandatory supports, what additional leeway is it that you want ! 

I do not want the President’s speech. I want your views. I admire 
the President in many, many ways, but you are the Secretary th Agri- 
culture and we are entitled to your recommendations, if we are going 
to be held responsible in Congress for not giving you what you “need. 

We are entitled to know what it is you feel you need. So what 
commodities is it that you would like authorithy to take out from 
under mandatory supports, what authority is it that you want to fur- 
ther reduce supports I wish you would tell us. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to put in the 
statement explaining the President’s message, but you do not want 
that much detail. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have the highest regard for the President. We 
honor his statement as Commander in Chief. 

Secretary Benson. This is my statement on the recommendations. 

Mr. Wurrren. Tell us what they are. 

Secretary Benson. I will be gl: id to tell you. 

Mr. Wurrren. This is a speech by the President, which has been 
cleared by everybody. 

Secretary Benson. This is not.aspeech. This is a statement before 
the Committee on Agriculture, making specific recommendations as to 
what we would like in the way of ch: anges in legislation. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you tell us? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, of course. In just a very few words, we 
would like legislation for the other basic Ocapaieieine on which we got 
no legislation last year. That would be wheat, peanuts, and tobace 0, 
similar to the legislation we got on corn sae year without the mini- 
mum 65 percent. 

We would like, in addition, discretion to use 75 to 90 percent as the 
range, at least for a commodity like wheat, where the problem is much 
more difficult than it is on the others. 

Now, if the Congress feels that they would not like to give authority 
to use the average market price as a basis for price supports, which we 
think is prefer: able, then we think we need a wider range in the use 
of the price-support mechanism. 

We have full discretion in some commodities. We would like that 
same discretion, or at least down to 60 percent of parity. 
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Those were the major recommendations, but we also recommended 
that if that authority is given to use the average market price, then 
that we gradually move away from controls on wheat and posses 
some of the other basic crops, such as peanuts, particularly. We 
spelled out each one, each commodity, what we thought was best for 
each commodity, including wheat. We think that it would be more 
realistic to move to the average market price, rather than the use of 
the old parity, which goes back to a base 45 years old. 


TERMINATION OF CONTROLS 


Mr. Wuirren. You would give up controls? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. You would not want any control on acreage or 
otherwise ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

After a period of adjustments you may have to use them tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. Wuitren. How long would you say ? 

Secretary Benson. Eventually I think you would want to get away 
from them completely. In the case of wheat 

Mr. Wuirren. You say you believe you would want to. 

Secretary Benson. No. I believe we should, Mr. Chairman. Iam 
sorry I was not specific. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is your judgment as to how long that would be? 

Secretary Benson. It would vary with the individual commodities, 
I think, Mr. Chairman. 

In the case of wheat, I think if we used the conservation reserve, the 
larger part of the conservation reserve in the wheat areas to help in 
this transition, that we could go to complete freedom rather rapidly. 

It certainly would not take more than 2 or 3 years for complete free- 
dom, providing we moved to the average market price as a basis for 
support and have the range of 75 to 90 in its use. 


SOIL BANK PROGRAM 
ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrrten. In that connection, I would like for the record to 
show the story on the acreage reserve of the soil bank. I would like 
to have in the record the amount of money spent each year, the amount 
of reduction in acreage for the various commodities, and the average 
price paid per acre. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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] Accomplishments of the acreage reserve program, 1956-58 programs 

" 

y Estimated Average 

Q Commodity and year Number of Reduction payments rental per 

agreements of acreage under the acre 

r program 

|b eR tialiale en rar) 

f que a nines 110, 974 5, 670, 441 $43, 450, 000 7. 66 
1957 shusledds oqudebenkaubusdate 233, 004 12, 783, 192 229, 853, 000 17. 98 
iliskhsvvebvcbicmetodacedes cou weal 174, 451 5, 289, 477 105, 111, 500 19. 87 

Corn: 
1956. - 5 4 $b bhitacbeteeneneen 314, 761 5, 315, 578 170, 649, 500 32. 10 
a oe > a 323, 686 5, 233, 478 194, 416, 000 37.15 
eet Cie toh ssth 24d gtk asl 355,789 | 6,658,093 | 282, 255, 190 42. 39 
Cotton: 
1956 _ - 95, 669 1, 121, 151 26, 465, 000 23. 61 
1957_ _ - 301, 053 3, 015, 630 152, 567, 000 50. 59 

1 ain 444,618 | 4,925,957 | 270, 207, 660 54. 85 

ice: 

a Nees eat 1,117 28, 162 | 1, 325, 000 47.05 

1957 4, 825 242,017 15, 345, 000 63. 40 

1988. 5, 580 174, 198 | 11, 941, 731 68. 55 
Tobacco: 

)- 1956 20, 003 82, 502 6, 250, 000 192. 31 
1957 __. 51, 828 79, 701 17, 819, 000 223. 58 
1958 68, 832 110, 618 26, 516, 210 239. 71 

Peanuts: 

. 1956 -----------nn----. , 5, 310 44, 000 585, 000 13. 30 
Pt kenddpdiatinaaneth debs <b Peer es Cees Ere phd iietenteesp als chenawenenarrs 

y a Sia Sa Me aa a Se ee sien iehsund seeiiss ik candcdana beanies a 

Premiums paid on 1956 program._..........-.]----- nth FO, SOD Pres. 26 <ci nics 

n eS reshliud¢ 2 tet 547,924 | 12, 211, 834 249, 000, 000 20. 39 

BIT Sten ecidakitnuckbcderind nildtnn a kadai 914, 396 21, 354, 018 610, 000, 000 28. 57 

9 a 1, 049, 270 17, 158, 343 696, 032, 300 40. 57 

s Grand total... u cec-eecee-| 2,511,590 | 50, 724,195 | 1,555, 082, 300 30. 66 

8 Mr. Wuirten. I notice, Mr. Secretary, that in accord with my views, 

n but not because of them, you and the President recommended the dis- 

y. continuance of that program this year. The Congress agreed with 

3 you, and it has ended it. 

Ir Secretary Benson. That is the acreage reserve? 

Question or ACREAGE RESERVE AND CONSERVATION ResERvE PRrocRAMS 
ActruatLy Repuctne Propuction 
Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. Mr. McLain testified with regard to the 

0 conservation reserve and pointed out, and I quote, “The primary pur- 

- pose of the program is to divert cropland from production of ex- 

it cessive supplies of agricultural commodities.” 

2 Now in the acreage reserve program, Mr. Secretary, you rented 

> 


allotted acres that were in crops, and paid high prices to try to affect 
production that way. When that failed, whatever the reasons, to 
the point that the President recommended that Congress end the pro- 
gram, what reason is there for you to hope that the other program, 
which rents marginal and submarginal and second-rate lands at lower 
rates, what. reason is there to lead you to believe that it will “divert 
cropland from production of excessive supplies” ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, first of all, the acreage reserve 
program of the soil bank did affect production. It did reduce pro- 
duction some. In 1956 we got practically no reduction. We rec- 
ommended, you may recall, that it not be made applicable to 1956, 

ause it was so late in passage. The legislation was late in passage. 
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In 1957 we got substantial reduction, we feel, and some in 1958. How- 
ever, the acreage reserve from our standpoint was never considered 
as a longtime program. It was a quick program to help. We were 
assuming we were going to get the basic legislative changes we needed 
along with it. We did not get them, but it was looked upon as a 
short-time program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the conservation reserve program we looked 
upon as a longtime program, because the Congress, under the legisla- 
tion, permits us to write contracts extending for 10 years, for example, 
We thought we would probably get some reduction, certainly, in pro- 
duction through the conservation reserve, and we would also promote 
better conservation practices as a result of that program, which would 
result in some better balance in our agricultural plant generally. 

I think the record justifies that anticipation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, the statement Mr. McLain made 
yesterday reads like it was carefully worded, because he said “Of the 
land rented, it could have produced so much in commodities.” I stress 
the word “could.” 

I asked the Department to give me the figures on what the Gov- 
ernment is committed to on this conservation reserve. First, the rec- 
ords show that you have about 125,000 farmers or landowners getting 
all of this money. There are only 125,000. Existing contracts under 
that conservation reserve program will cost $2.5 billion; that is, out- 
standing contracts now in existence. 

We do not get through paying that bill until 1970. 

If we have the extension for 3 years, and if the program is 
maintained at the present level, the cost will be much greater and we 
will not be through paying until 1973. 


NUMBER OF ACRES OUT OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. McLain testified that it was your desire to rent 23 million acres 
at your average rate of $13.50 an acre. Your recommendations are 
that we rent this submarginal land. I do not believe we can ever 
control this thing by renting acres. What did you recommend! 
You say you want 23 million acres. 

Secretary Benson. We have that out now under the conservation 
reserve. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have 23 million acres out of production. What 
is the level you said you wanted out ? 

Mr. McLarty. That question was not raised. ' 

Secretary Benson. With the budget we have recommended, it will 
permit another 5 million acres to be added to that 23 million, which 
would be 28 million acres. 

Mr. Wuirren. You want 28 million acres out. 

Secretary Benson. That is what it will be with the 1960 budget, if 
approved. 

Mr. Wuirren. The President is recommending continuing this law 
for 3 years? 

Secretary Benson. That is right; the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you add 5 million per year for 3 years, you would 
have 43 million. 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 
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Mr. Wurrren. 43 million acres. Your average is $13.50. 
Mr. McLarty. That is the national rate. 


COST OF CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. That would be 1314 times 28 million. Your total 
cost under present conditions through 1960 would amount to $2.5 bil- 
lion. If you have gone up to 48 million 

Mr. McLarn. 438 million at $10 is only $430 million annually. 

Secretary Benson. Some of those contracts are shorter than 10 
years, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. I said if you went ahead at the present level. You 
presumably would be picking up new contracts as you dropped old 
ones. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, but some originally were less than 10 years. 
We cannot get the figure unless you know what percentage is 5 years. 

Mr. Wuirren. The annual rental would be $580 million, which does 
not take into consideration the practice payments you might make. 

Secretary Benson. You only make that the first year. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right, but you would continue to make them 
as you sign new contracts. 

Mr. McLar. Not if it onl y lasted 3 years. 

Mr. Wuitren. Your testimony yesterday was that you wanted per- 
mission to renew them where they did not take. 

Mr. Sorkin. It is asmall part. 

Mr. Wurrren. I just wanted to show there was some element of 
that involved. 

Secretary Benson. This program did take hold. I think you have 
to admit there was some real reduction. As a matter of fact, we 
received complaints from some areas, including some cotton areas, that 
we were taking out too much cotton land. 

Mr. Wurrren. That was under the acreage reserve. But under 
conservation you have not taken out cotton land of any consequence. 

Secretary Benson. We have had complaints from some areas that 
they thought we were getting too much. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, it is my opinion that everybody 
thinks this is typical of the Federal Government, that you are getting 
land, but you are not getting out production. "You are getting out 
possible productivity. 

Many folks are buying this land and the Government will com- 
mit itself to pay up to a . hundred dollars an acre for the land over 
l0 years. You put folks in the timber business, pay for the land, and 
at the end of 15 years the Government practically gives them the 
stand of timber and the land, too. 

For myself, after a full afternoon’s hearing yesterday, I could 
not see that there was any real assurance that production was taken 
out by this program. Land, yes. But, I could not see that there was 
any actual enforcement to see that real production was taken out, 
which i is, after all, what you want. 

Secretary Benson. When you got a good part of it out in whole 
farm units, those farms have allotments, you are bound to get some. 
Figures show we have 600,000 acres of allotment cotton land out. 

Mr. McLarn. This is in the record of yesterday, Mr. Secretary. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I do not profess to say there is absolutely none, 
But I am saying that by and large I think you will find from your 
records that about the only basis for this program is to help the small 
farmer to get out of farming and move into town, and help him in 
his adjustment period. In addition to that, it has helped some folks 
get a stand of timbered land without any appreciable cost. 

Secretary Benson. It has done both, helped to get a stand of tim- 
ber with the Government paying a major part of the cost, and it has 
helped some farmers Suike the adjustment. It has also brought 
about some reduction. It has resulted in better land use in many 
areas. 


DEPARTMENT’S PROPOSAL TO REDUCE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirtten. Now, Mr. Secretary, how can you recommend $360 
million for 125,000 landowners and in the same budget try to cut 
the heart out of the agricultural conservation program, where 1,250, 
000 farmers participate and put up an equal amount of their own 
money plus ehiahi labor? I do not see how you can do that and feel 
you are consistent. 

Secretary Benson. I think the conservation reserve program is a 
sound program that will help substantially in adjustment and will 
help in better conservation and better land use. I think the recom- 
mendation we made on ACP will still permit us to go ahead with 
permanent practices that will reduce funds for annual practices, 
which actually contribute to overproduction, and will require some 


adjustment there but will not, I think, cut the heart out of the 


program. 
Mr. Wuirren. What percentage of that $100 million would go into 


administrative expenses? Do you know personally ? 

Secretary Benson. I could not say offhand, but I would say it 
would be a very minor part of it. We can supply it for the record. 

Mr Wuirren. You have cut the heart out of it, because fully 2 
to 30 percent of the total amount would be used up in administrative 
costs. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to check that. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would like to have it in the record. The Con- 
gress directed last year that you keep the same practices, but with 2 
to 30 percent of the $100 million being taken out for administrative 
expenses, that would not be possible next year under your request. 
I would like for you to put in the record what the reduction would bein 
the rate of Federal contribution next year, what it is now, and what 
it would be if you followed the congressional directive and kept all 
practices. I think you will find it just cuts the heart out of the program. 

Secretary Benson. We would be glad to provide that. 

I would also like to check into this question of cost of administration. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Assuming no decrease in the number of farmers participating, the estimated 
total of the 1960 ACP State allocations is $72 million, with an advance authoriza- 
tion of $100 million, including $10 million for small cost-share increases required 
by section 8(e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. This 


amount does not include amounts for: (1) Operating costs, and (2) the naval 
stores conservation program. 
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The estimated average amount of ACP assistance per farm (including the 
small cost-share increases) for the 1959 program is $195. Under a 1960 program 
of $100 million, assuming the same practices and the same number of farms par- 
ticipating in the program as in 1959, the average amount of ACP assistance per 
farm (including the small cost-share increases) would be $64. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES FOR AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. The record shows that your budget recommendation 
for administrative expenses for 1960 is $26,832,950. 

Secretary Benson. Was that not out of the $250 million ? 

Mr. Wurrren. It is out of the 1960 appropriation; that is right. 

Secretary Benson. That is out of the past program, appropriation 
of $250 million. 

Mr. Grant. That will cover the fiscal year 1960, which will be part 
of the 1959 program and part of the 1960 program. The appropria- 
tion that would be requested in 1961 would be to carry out the pro- 
gram of $100 million. The exact. amount of administrative expenses 
for fiscal 1961 has not been determined. It would be somewhat lower 
than 1960, but just exactly how much lower, I do not know. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are safe in estimating 20 to 25 percent, though ? 
You have to run the same committees and run the same thing for a 
lesser program as for a larger one. That does not mean there is not 
some small amount of difference. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to have our people analyze that and 
submit it for the record. 

Mr. Wuirten. Very well. 

(The information requested follows :) 

On the basis of a $100 million program for 1960 and assuming that partici- 
pation in the 1960 ACP will be the same as in the 1959 ACP, the administrative 
costs for fiscal year 1961 would not materially change from the $26,832,950 


required for the 1960 fiscal year. If participation should decrease, there could 
be some decrease in administrative costs, but not a proportionate one. 


EXPORT SALES PROGRAM FOR COTTON 


Mr. Wuitten. The committee has some additional material which 
will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 6, 1959. 
Hon. JAMIE L., WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Agriculture and Related Agencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: For your information we are furnishing you herewith 
cominents on a review of 1958-59 export sales program for cotton, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture. This review was made to 
determine whether the program has been administered in accordance with 
applicable law. 

These comments are to be included in a report now in process on our work 
om Commodity Credit Corporation which has not been submitted to the Corpora- 
tion for its comments. Pursuant to your discussion with representatives of this 
office on January 26, 1959, however, the results of this review are furnished you 
at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


33913—59—-pt. 4 
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Competitive world prices have not been maintained 


Prices at which Commodity Credit Corporation has made cotton available for 
export for the 1958-59 marketing year have been maintained at levels in excess of 
competitive world prices. This action, in our opinion, does not comply with the 
requirements of section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 18538). 

Section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 provides in pertinent part, as fol- 
lows: 

“In furtherance of the current policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
offering surplus agricultural commodities for sale for export at competitive world 
prices, the Commodity Credit Corporation is directed to use its existing powers 
and authorities immediately upon the enactment of this act to encourage the ex. 
port of cotton by offering to make cotton available at prices not in excess of the 
level of prices at which cottons of comparable qualities are being offered in sub- 
stantial quantity by other exporting countries * * *. Such quantities of cotton 
shall be sold as will reestablish and maintain the fair historical share of the 
world market for U.S. cotton, said volume to be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

On April 23, 1958, the Department of Agriculture announced that during the 
1958-59 marketing year Government-owned upland cotton would again be avail- 
able for sale for export on a competitive bid basis and that this program would 
be supplemented by a payment-in-kind program to encourage exports from com- 
mercial stocks. Under the payment-in-kind program, exporters of upland cotton 
from normal trade sources earn a subsidy for each pound of cotton exported. 
The subsidy so earned must be used by the exporters to purchase additional cot- 
ton from CCC. August 1, 1958, was established as the beginning date for exports 
under both programs. 

On May 12, 1958, the first bids under the 1958-59 competitive sales program 
were opened by CCC and a minimum acceptable price of 28.30 cents a pound 
for Middling 1-inch cotton at average location was established. On May 29, 1958, 
a payment rate of 61%4 cents a pound under the payment-in-kind program was 
announced. The announcement also stated: “The rate of 614 cents per pound 
will be effective until changed and will be subject to change without prior notice.” 
{Italic added.] At the time of our review, February 1959, neither the minimum 
acceptable bid price of 28.30 cents nor the payment-in-kind subsidy rate of 6% 
cents had been changed since they were originally announced. 

Through February 2, 1959, the Department of Agriculture had announced the 
following transactions under its 1958-59 cotton export program: ies 
RR Os Er: CORNET ee ee Soi ne 941, = 
Registrations under payment-in- -kind program 


2, 173, 812 


Recent publications by the Department of Agriculture state that U.S. exports 
are not likely to exceed 3.5 million bales in the 1958-59 marketing year, compared 
with 5.7 million bales in 1957-58, and that world trade in cotton is estimated to 
be 13.1 million bales, a decline of 1.1 million bales from the 14.2 million bales 
exported in 1957-58. Based on these statements the decline in U.S. exports during 
the year will be approximately twice as great as the decline in world exports. 

While the prices at which CCC has made cotton available for export have re 
mained fixed, world market prices have declined according to publications of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service and the Agricultural Marketing Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The November 1958 issue of “The Cotton Situation,” 
a publication by the Agricultural Marketing Service, stated in part: 

“Foreign spot prices have declined sharply in recent months and in October 
were well below the 1957-58 average. * * * Landed prices, c. i. f. major import 
markets, clearly indicate that nearly all higher grade foreign growths are cur- 
rently priced below comparable U.S. qualities. This reverses the situation 
which prevailed during most of the past 2 marketing years. Except for the 
lower grades, U.S. export prices currently average above a year ago.” 

A February 1959 publication of the Foreign Agricultural Service entitled “For- 
eign Crops and Markets” states in part: 

“In recent months, most importing countries have shifted substantially from 
U.S. cotton to lower priced foreign growths.” 

In our opinion, the failure of CCC to make cotton available for export at 
prices competitive in the world market is contrary to section 203 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 
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Need for determination of “fair share” export volume 

Since the enactment of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has not made a formal determination of the volume of exports necessary to 
maintain the fair historical share of the world market for U.S. cotton. To com- 
ply with the intent of the act, we believe that the Secretary of Agriculture should 
make a periodic determination of the volume of cotton exports necessary to 
maintain such fair historical share. 

The conference report on the act (H. Rept. 2197, dated May 22, 1956) states: 
“The Secretary has indicated that he considers 5 million bales to be the fair 
historical share based on the present level of world trade in cotton.” The legis- 
lative history of the act shows that the fair historical share of exports should 
increase as world consumption of cotton increased. It follows, therefore, that 
the fair historical share would decrease if world consumption of cotton de- 
creased. For this reason we believe that the Secretary’s determination of the 
volume of exports necessary to comply with the act should be made periodically. 
We believe that this determination should be made at least annually to give 
consideration to changes in world trade and to establish a sales objective for 
the Sales Manager of CCC. 


Export program for 1959-60 marketing year announced 

On February 4, 1959, the Department of Agriculture announced its cotton ex- 
port program for the 1959-60 marketing year. The announcement states the 
competitive sales program will not be continued after August 1, 1959, that the 
payment-in-kind rate will be increased to 8 cents a pound for cotton shipped on 
or after that date, and that the rate will be subject to change without prior 
announcement. On February 5, 1959, the Department announced that the com- 
petitive sales program would be reinstated if the payment-in-kind program, with 
reasonable export payments, does not prove effective. 
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Prior TESTIMONY OF THE SECRETARY 


(The following is a reprint of prior testimony of the Secretary of 
Agriculture requested on p. 2358. The pages referred to therein are 
contained in part 1 of this hearing. The reprint ends on p. 2450.) 


Frsruary 3, 1959. 


SPECIAL APPEARANCE OF SECRETARY AND STAFF 


WITNESSES 


HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

WALTER C. BERGER, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZA- 
TION SERVICE 

JOHN H. DEAN, DEPUTY GENERAL SALES MANAGER, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 

¥. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 

FRANK P. BIGGS, DIRECTOR, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
COMMODITY OFFICE, NEW ORLEANS 

ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL 

ROBERT P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERA- 
TIONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

ROY W. LENNARTSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Revision oF Partry INDEXES 


Mr. Wurrren. Now, you have just changed parity. 

Secretary Benson. I have not changed parity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under this new policy released by the Department, 
the support level will go down about 314 percent, and one commodity 
to feel the full impact of that is cotton, which will lose about $60 
million because of that change. 

Corn is protected. Wheat is protected to about 2 cents a bushel. 
Rice is above the support level. But cotton is the one where the pro- 
ducer will lose about $60 million next year. 

Are you aware of that? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I am aware of this. I have 
followed the policy now for 6 years with our technicians in the De- 
partment that they should make whatever calculations are necessary 
i order to make these parity indexes fair and comply with the law, 
ind as accurately as humanly possible to make them. Actually, they 
are weak measuring rods and become more difficult as mechanization 
i re continues. 

The revisions that have just been made in price indexes are simply 
‘matter of good statinbien] practice, and I didn’t know what the out- 
‘ome was going to be. If it had meant raising the support levels on 
ny commodity, I would have stood back of my technicians, Mr. Wells 
ind his group, and I don’t even know right now what the effect has 

n on the individual commodities. All I have indicated was that 
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they should do the thing that is right and that is good, sound statistical 
practice. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, you answer then that you are un- 
aware that cotton, as it stands now, is the only one that will take about 
a. $60 million loss this year as a result of your action. 

You just said you wouldn’t treat cotton any worse than you would 
the rest. 

Are you aware that that will have that effect on cotton ? 

Mr. McLain. No, because I am not sure it is quite accurate. The 
effect of this on the feed grains and oil seeds where it has not been 
announced is just as great as it ison cotton. With wheat, announce- 
ment was made, and with corn 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wells said it would cost about $60 million and 
Mr. Wells is in charge of this? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, if that is true, then the index for 
the last 2 years has been off probably in favor of cotton so cotton has 
been getting more than it is entitled to. You might interpret it that 
way. ‘The last time these indexes were reviewed carefully was in 1950, 

Mr. Wuirten. I wouldn’t take the view that our cotton farmers are 
getting too much. 

Secretary Benson. I wouldn’t take that view. 

We are trying to keep this accurate and our technicians have full 
authority to review these periodically and to announce the results re- 
gardless of whether it takes the parity up or down. 

I think that is the only way you can possibly do and make these 
indexes useful. 


WAGE INCREASES IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, I would point out what you are doing, 
and I can’t help but point it out for the record. You and I have had 
strong basic differences as to what was sound for agriculture. Every 
time you have listened to the trade it has resulted in paying more and 
more out to the trade. And you have—unconsciously perhaps—come 
to where you reduce the price of raw materials to offset their profits or 
increase in costs. I think the record will show that. Let us see where 
the $60 million your order takes from the cotton farmer will go. 

Tet me read to you today from the Wall Street Journal, page 4 
It is titled “Textile Pay Increases Spread in South, Now Affect 
49,000; Cloth Trading Slows.” This is merely one place where the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar goes each time his prices ar 
reduced. 


Textile wage increases began to spread through the South and around 49,00 
workers now are involved. 

But the pattern is still not entirely clear, as many of the mills announcing 
intentions to raise pay in mid-February declined to specify by what amount 
Most estimates are that the increase will range generally around 10 cents a 
hour, at mills whose wages now reportedly average about $1.40 an hour. 

Some of the industry’s biggest producers, however, like Lowenstein & Sons 
Inc., still have said nothing about wages, while Dan River Mills, Inc., another 
giant, says it won’t consider a raise until there is clearcut evidence of a wide 
spread wage movement. Indications are that these companies will wait at least 
a few days, though most textile men expect the entire Southern industry—ané 
probably the Northern industry as well—to follow eventually. 

The confusion caused cotton cloth trading in the big New York market 0 
grind to nearly a halt. Some mills began asking prices for second-quarter 
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deliveries about 14-cent to 14-cent per yard higher than those they are getting 
for immediate delivery. But many still had their fabric lines withdrawn from 
sale until they can recalculate costs. Many buyers were on the sidelines, too, 
awaiting further developments. Most textile merchants thought the picture 
wouldn’t clarify until late in the week. 


FIRST PAY BOOST SINCE 1956 


The textile industry’s first wage boost since October 1956 was begun late 
last week by Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N.C. The company told its 16,500 
employees their pay will go up February 15. By late yesterday, Springs Cotton 
Mills, with 12,000 employees, and West Point Manufacturing Co., with 11,500 
workers, also had announced they will boost wages about the same time, though 
they wouldn’t give the amount. 

Several mills of the big group that sell their goods through Deering, Milliken 
& Co., also joined the move, including Judson Mills, Pacolet Manufacuring Co., 
and Drayton Mills, and reportedly also Monarch Mills, all of South Carolina. 
Other mills in the northwest corner of that State, the biggest textile manufac- 
turing center, raising wages are Arkwright Mills Corp. and Spartan Mills, Inc. ; 
textile directories indicate these plants have a combined total of around 9,000 
employees. 

On the other hand, J. Spencer Love, chairman and president of Burlington 
Industries, Inc., biggest of all U.S. textile concerns, branded the wage raise 
as premature and precipitate because of continued low operating margins and 
obvious uncertainty with regard to the extent of the recovery trend in the 
industry. 

Mr. Love, however, did not close the door on wage increases. Indeed, he said 
that “We are on record as in sympathy with the desirability of higher wages,” 
though he noted Burlington suggested they be increased by raising the Federal 
ninimum wage to $1.25 an hour from the present $1. “When, as, and if it can 
be determined that a majority of competitors in any particular field are making 
adjustments * * * we will take appropriate action in those particular fields,” 
he concluded. 

Though most of these mills are nonunion, textile executives had been expecting 
a 1959 wage increase for a long time. Most had been looking for it in the second 
quarter, though, and Cannon’s move apparently caught the industry almost com- 
pletely by surprise. As a result, a number of big vroducers in the South were 
trying to find what their competitors are doing, leaving their own plans in the 
air temporarily. 

An official of one big mill, for instance, who publicly has no comment, privately 
explains, “You can't just jump into this right away. You have to figure out 
whether you want to raise the plant minimum and make adjustments for higher 
categories, or put through a straight cents-per-hour raise, or a straight percentage 
boost, and it takes time to figure.” Adds another, who also has no comment for 
the record : “What everybody is waiting for, of course, is for a pattern to emerge, 
and that will only happen as the mills one by one announce their own schedules.” 

Cannon itself has declined comment on wages, but is known to have told 
employees the plantwide minimum will go up to $1.25 an hour. That would be 
a boost of 13 to 17 cents an hour, depending on which of the numerous estimates 
of Cannon’s present minimum is accepted. 

Cannon mill hands in higher wage categories reportedly will get a 10-cents-an- 
hour raise, though the company hasn’t confirmed this either. 

N. P. Stevens & Co., which ranks right after Burlington in size among textile 
firms, said it feels that further study of the situation is essential at the present 
time before any final conclusions can be reached. It added that a wage boost 
would open American markets still further to low-wage foreign competition and 
said textile earnings are not sufficient for adequate research and plant develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, it said, “We intend to continue to see that our workers receive 
wages among the highest textile wages in whatever the area of operation may be.” 


PRICES EDGE UP 


In the fabric market, some mills reportedly are asking a price of 1814 cents 
a yard for the bellwether 80-square print cloth used in inexpensive dresses, on 
second-quarter deliveries. That compares with 1844 cents this fabric has been 
fetching for the last 2 months on immediate shipments. But buyers are display- 
ing no interest in ordering until the picture clears for them, too. 
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“We've withdrawn from the market, and so have the buyers,” says one New 
York mill sales executive. Another adds: “All that this increase has done so far 
is stop our business dead.” 

A complicating factor in cloth pricing is the probability that raw cotton costs 
will drop on the crop that starts moving to market in late summer. Mill men 
had been estimating cotton would go down 3 to 4 cents a pound, but Agriculture 
Secretary Benson, Friday, set price-support levels for the crop even lower than 
had been expected, raising the possibility of a still greater decline. 

The Textile Workers Union recently calculated that a 3-cent drop in raw cotton 
prices would knock 20 percent off the raw material cost of print cloth. Thus, it 
figured, wages could be raised 28 cents an hour, or 20 percent without increasing 
total manufacturing costs. On the other hand, of course, some mills will begin 
paying higher wages in another 2 weeks, while they probably won't be able to 
buy lower cost cotton until August or later. 

Union President William Pollock said the wage increase “obviously is the 
product of the 2 million leaflet campaign which our union has been conducting 
at some 400 mills in the South since last December.” 


I would just like the record to show where this money is going 
with this price to the farmer being reduced, it is already being a 
sorbed by the group between the farmer and the consumer. 


Ponicy Recarpine Revision or Pariry INDEXES 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, surely you wanted to make these 
indexes as accurate as possible in order that they might be useful, and 
you don’t want us to be influenced by pressure from this group or any 
other group to change them. 

Mr. Wuirren. I don’t, Mr. Secretary, but I suspect someone else 
has been. 

Secretary Benson. Our technicians are operating free from pres- 
sures from the outside as far as I am concerned. I have had pres- 
sure on me several times not to announce the index, the parity index 
at a certain time because it was just before an election or just after 
some important decision was to be made. 

I have religiously followed the policy that they should not be 
interfered with in their work in any respect and the record will so 
show. 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Secretary, you have a long record of reducing 
price supports and of desiring to change parity so as to further reduce 
them. That has been your belief; it has been your policy, and it 
is a matter of known record. 

Now, you promoted Mr. Wells up to a policymaking level, put him 
on the Board of Directors of CCC, put him in as head of one of the 
biggest sections of the Department, and got him up there where he 
listened to your views and your policies and your beliefs that we must 
reduce the support levels of farm commodities, and agreed to let him 
keep his civil-service status, I am just a little afraid that he may have 
surrendered some of his objectivity as the top statistician. 

I don’t believe the two places are such that a man can hold the 
two and be fully objective. Certainly it leads to that belief. 

We asked Mr. Wells to come up tomorrow. We are going into this 
in detail. I read the law and have seen the list of things that he 
includes. When he tells me that the things the farmers buy today 
are cheaper relatively as compared with the prices he receives, though 
he admits the farm situation is bad and is getting worse, than the 
comparison back in the base period, I don’t follow it. 
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When he adds prices of used cars in the new figures he has de- 
veloped, and he reviews other factors, I am not struck with the 
soundness of his conclusion. But I think this committee and the 
Congress has made a mistake in letting you promote a man who is 
supposed to be objective and under civil service up to a policymakin 
level and still hold the other position. I think that was unsoun 
and I regret having gone along with it myself. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Wells was down here long before I ever 
came to Washington, even the first time, back in 1939, and I had 
been under some pressure to move him out because he had been in 
there with previous administrations. 

I have confidence in him and always have had as a statistician 
and as an administrator and I resisted any pressure to move him 
out. I think he is a man of integrity and competency and I don’t 
think he has been influenced against his good statistical judgment 
by me or anyone else, and I don’t think he can be. 

Mr. Wuitren. I wouldn’t like to make that as a charge. We do 
expect to get the records. But I will say, as Caesar’s wife, a man who 
is supposed to be objective in statistical work, he doesn’t protect him- 
self from appearances when he accepts a policymaking job on the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, which makes him subject to your 
known views on these issues. I would say it couldn’t make him very 
comfortable in the other position, to say the least. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, my views are pretty well known 
by every member of the Department and a lot of people outside. We 
brought Mr. Wells on the Board because of his rich background 
and experience and his knowledge of the farm programs of the past; 
his knowledge of the statistics because we felt he would be a valuable 
asset to that Board. 

; Mr, Wuirren. He has been, to the implementation of your be- 
iefs. 

Secretary Benson. And I brought him in in the face of some 
criticism from some of the members of my own party. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your judgment has been sound because his stand- 
ings have implemented your beliefs. 

Secretary Benson. Only to the extent they have been sound. I 
think he has made no decision that is not absolutely accurate and 
factual based on sound statistical decisions. 

Mr. Wuirren. With your beliefs, I can readily understand that. 
With my beliefs, you can readily understand that I do not so agree. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I could point out several times when 
he has made statistical findings that have made it more difficult for 
me to carry out my views. A good many of them, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. These things that made you unhappy, was that be- 
fore you agreed not to put him in class A, where he would be subject 
to cee give and take? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, it had no bearing on that. 

Mr. Wurirttren. You don’t recall whether it was before or after? 

Secretary Benson. No. 


ReEvIsiIon OF Pariry INDEXES 


Mr. Marsnaty. Now, I presume it is the chairman’s intention to 
go into this matter much further tomorrow, Mr. Secretary, but since 
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it is rather timely and, as I understand it, you may not be here tomor- 
row, I thought you might be interested in the papers that came into 
my office this morning 

Here is the Little Falls Daily Transcript, of Saturday, January 31. 
There is a picture of you. It says, “Changes May Cut U.S. Farm 
Income.” ‘That is one. 

These, by the way, are the dailies of my own particular district. 

Here we have the St. Cloud Times, of January 31. “Parity Base 
Revision May Cost Farmers Millions.” 

Then we have the Brainerd paper, the Brainerd Daily Dispatch, 
and on the front page of that it says: “Farm Prices May Be Cut 
Millions. Benson Announces Changes in Method of Figuring Price 
Support Levels.” 

Then the market page of the Minneapolis Star, of Saturday, Jan- 

uary 31, which is not in my district but which covers quite a good 
share of the district. We have here this headline: “New parity plan 
may slash farm income. Farm income may be cut by millions of dol- 
Jars by change in figuring agricultural price supports. Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson announced changes in the surprise administra- 
tion action Friday.” Then it goes on to tell about it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would the gentleman yield to me at that point ? 

Mr. MarsnHatu. Yes. 

Mr. Wurtrren. I have had the staff of this committee get in touch 
with the people in the Department of Agriculture as to what the effect 
of this change in parity base would be. The estimate of your statisti- 

cal branch is that the reduction on cotton would be about 1 cent a 
pound on an estimated 12 million bale crop, which would cost the cot- 
ton farmers $60 million. 

Wheat, at 3 cents per bushel, figured on 1.1 billion bushels, would 
be reduced $33 million. 

Rice, at 14 cents per hundredweight, based on 51 million hundred- 
weight, would be cut $7 million. 

Peanuts, at .4 cents per pound, based on 1.450 billion pounds, would 
be cut $6 million. 

Tobacco, flue-cured, with the effect of reducing price supports 1.9 
cents per pound, on 1. 1 billion pounds, would be $ 21 million. 

Milk and butterfat figured together they estimate would reduce 
price supports $55 million. 

The total reduction in price support levels would cost as a rough 
estimate about $182 million. 

Now, it is to be noted here that this would not have any effect on corn, 
since the law of last year changed corn so that it is tied to the per- 
centage of the last several years. 

I thought you might be interested in that, and I wanted those 
figures to be in the record at this point. They come from the De- 
partment. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I would simply repeat what I 
said this morning. This committee, I think, or the Congress, author- 
ized funds for a technical study of our price indexes with the thought 
in mind of keeping them up to date, making them as accurate as pos- 
sible and so they could reflect true conditions as best as possible. 

The revision of these indexes is done periodically. It was done in 
1950. It is simply a matter of good statistical practice. We expect 
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our technicians to do the job. We did not know what their findings 
vould be. We had no indication of it. And certainly they have 
done the job as best they could. They are career people. Whether 
the results had raised support levels or lowered them, they would 
have been as nearly accurate as technical people were able to make 
them, and I would have stood by them no matter which way they 
had gone, because I have confidence in these technical people. 

Mr. MarsHatu. On the basis of these headlines that we have in the 
papers on the figuring of these parity prices, and so on, that is a 
matter of calculation in the Department, by technicians in the De 
partment of Agriculture. But there is more to it, is there not? It is 
amatter of depending in many instances, is it not, on what the admin- 
istration policy is going to be as related to price supports which 
cannot be determined at thistime? Is that correct? 

You have authority in your setting of the price-support levels that 
you use parity as a guide, but it is not mandatory for you to follow 
the parity supports as far as setting your price supports? You have 
discretion ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, there are some exceptions, of course, Mr. 
Marshall, many different ways of handling price supports varying 
with individual commodities. 

Mr. Marsuaty. The only interpretation that these people who 
were writing these items could possibly have would be to assume that 
you were going to lower price supports? That would be the assump- 
tion? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course—— 

Mr. MarsHauu. Otherwise they could not assume the farmers would 
lose millions of dollars on the basis of this article, could they ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, interpreting it another way, 
you could say that the fact that our technicians did not make these 
revisions earlier, that the price support level was probably higher 
last year than the facts would justify. We do review them period- 
ically. Some people think we ought to review them oftener than 
every 6 years. It is a rather expensive operation, though, to review 
them. This isthe first revision since 1950. 

The 1950 revision resulted in some adjustment downward at least 
for some commodities I remember. I forget the percentage, but there 
was some downward revision on some commodities I remember dis- 
tinetly. 

Mr. Marswauu. Every person can draw his own conclusions on 
statements and what is said, and apparently these reporters who have 
written these articles have drawn their own conclusions. But it seems 
that the conclusions that most of them have drawn are that the policies 
of the Department will mean that they will lose millions of dollars 
by the figuring of these. 

Secretary Benson. Our technicians, of course, made the calcula- 
tions and made the release. It was in one of our regular price re- 
ports, monthly price reports, when the release was made. 

_ Mr. Marsratn. This section ought to be placed in the record. It 
Is item (¢c): 

The parity index as of any date shall be the ratio of (i) the general level of 

prices for articles and services that farmers buy, wages paid hired farm labor, 


interest on farm indebtedness secured by farm real estate, and taxes on farm 
Teal estate for the calendar month ending last before such date, and (ii) the 
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general level of such prices, wages, rates, and taxes during the period January 
1, 1910, to December 31, 1914, inclusive. 

Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Secretary? You have 
considerable latitude. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we are required by law to make these 
calculations, and we have people who are technically trained to do 
that. 

Mr. Wells did not make the calculations. It is true the people in 
his section or his division did. But they are the technical people, and 
they do the work, and we are complying with the law that the Con. 
gress prescribed for the figuring of these. 

Naturally there has to be a revision occasionally because the things 
which farmers use in their production vary in weight and importance 
as well as in number. 

For example, there was a time when wagons were given a great 
weighting, but no longer. And fertilizers have a much heavier 
weighting today than they did 20 years ago. 

So we have to change these occasionally if they are going to be 
meaningful at all. 

In my judgment, if this technological revolution that is underway 
continues we may need to revise these more than every 6 years. 

I think it has been an objective job as far as I know, and certainly 
no one in my office to my knowledge has attempted to influence them 
one way or the other. I did not even know that this was coming 
out until a day or 2 before they were ready to announce it. They 
had completed their calculation, and they made the announcement 
themselves as a regular price report of the Department. 

So I think it has been an objective and an honest job by devoted 
public servants, career people, without any influence by my office. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Do you think by doing this that this is going to 
help the farm picture from an income standpoint ? 

ecretary Benson. Well, it is certainly not going to be advisable 
to manipulate a measuring rod which the Congress has provided for 
any purpose. It ought to be objective and honestly done if we are 
going to use it. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Now, I was quite happy when I read in this release 
that the index figure had remained at 82 and parity ratio, and then 
when I got to digging into it further I found it would have been 
rman about 79 instead of 82, so my first thought was that my con- 

ition improved, and, following further, I found not. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, in reality, gentlemen, this index 
means less today than it did 20 years ago, because of the tremendous 
changes that have occurred in agriculture. It’s almost a physical 
impossibility to keep it up to date, make it meaningful, and relate it 
way back to a base period of 1910 to 1914, 45 years ago. 

Mr. MarsHatw. I realize that things have changed much from what 
they were 20 years ago. In my own farming operations I find many, 
many things we have to spend money for today that we did not i 
the period 20 years ago. 

Secretary Benson. That is true. 

Mr. Marsuaty. The cost of machinery, the cost of repairs are all 
things which are much more expensive today than they were 20 years 
ago. 

eiliehints) Benson. That is right. 
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Mr. MarsHa.u. I find as far as our costs of government are con- 
cerned locally that there has been a terrific increase in 20 years. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuatu. And in my fixed costs, such as taxes, I frankly do 
not see much likelihood of my taxes decreasing in value for some time. 
The improvements we make in our local community are all things 
which are costly. 

So I, like a lot of my neighbors, are touchy about this matter of 
income. It seems we have a way of thinking in terms that that is the 
bread and butter in our mouths. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I talked to Mr. Wells, who told me that he took full 
responsibility for having prepared this—that it was under his super- 
vision and direction and he took full responsibility for it. That was 
yesterday. 

I invited him before the committee tomorrow. 

If I understood him correctly, they eliminated lots of items that 
heretofore have been carried or listed as those things that were 
considered that the farmer bought, and changed that list to include 
things that they now buy. 

This section which Mr. Marshall has put in the record, if I under- 
stand it correctly, requires that they relate the price of things that 
farmers buy and the prices farmers receive to the period 1910 to 
1914, with the prices then received and the prices paid for things 
they then bought. 

To reduce parity as you have, leaves it where Mr. Wells has said 
that the things the farmers now buy are cheaper in relation to the 
prices he receives than were the prices he paid for the things he 
bought in 1910-14 with regard to the prices that he then received. 

Now, might I say 1 do not believe that. I believe that he can be 
honest, but he could have very well failed to list the things that 
ought to be listed, or he could have eliminated those things that 
should not have been eliminated, or when he got through he could 
have very easily weighted this comparison of a horse with a mule, 
which is what you in effect have to do when you compare today with 
1910 to 1914. 

So there are ample places in there where by weighting, both in 
the determination of what items to include and what to exclude, plus 
the economist’s conclusions on comparing a period back there with 
a period now, it leaves it open to have reduced it 7 percent or in- 
creased it 3 percent, if I understand it. 

Now, I am going to give Mr. Wells a chance—we invited him for 
tomorrow—to go into detail in seeing what has happened. I thought 
it might be well to get that in at this. point. 

Mr. Marswauu. I realized, Mr. Chairman, that you had intended 
\o take that up tomorrow, and I was only prompted to bring it up 
today because of this information appearing in the papers that cover 
my district. I knew the Secretary would be here today, and I wanted 

is comments. 

I would like to say further, Mr. Chairman, that I would be very 
happy if the Secretary would like to take these items from which 

read fhe headlines and review them and put something in the 
record concerning his views of the publicity on this. 
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Mr. Wuirren. That would be agreeable if satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. I have no objection if it will help the commit. 
tee in any way. 

Of course, it is a technical job. Most of the people who run thes 
calculations were in the Department long before I ever came there, 
But I have found that they do an objective and honest job as far 
as I am able to tell. 

Mr. Marsua. I think that—— 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Wells, if he comes before your committee, 
can certainly give you much more of the detail than I could. 

Mr. MarsHau. It would seem to me, Mr. Secretary, that that par- 
ticular part of it would be covered tomorrow. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuaty. But this point that I was concerned about was the 
fact that this publicity is going out all over my district that the 
farmer is going to lose millions of dollars, and I though it was perhaps 
that part that you might be interested in making some comment about. 

Secretary Benson. I would be glad to do so if you would like me to. 

Mr. Marsuau. If you so desire. That is simply a matter where 
I do not think it is as much of a help to this committe as it is in trying 
to clear some of the atmosphere of understanding. 

Secretary Benson. Well, if we get any questions on it, of course, 
we will prepare a release on it. Or if there is further explanation 
necessary or need for clarifying it in the public mind, we will be very 
glad to follow through on something of that sort. 

This came out on the 30th, did it not ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. Which was Thursday ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Friday. 

Secretary Benson. Friday? Well, I held a press conference Fri- 
day afternoon and I did not get any particular questions on it. But 
there may be a lot of questions in the minds of people, and we would 
be very glad to respond in anyway that will help clarify the situation. 

Mr. MarsuauL, You see, Mr. Secretary, I face the electorate every 
2 years. 

Secretary Benson. I know you do. 

Mr. Marsnatx. And I do want the people to have the-—— 

Secretary Benson. Facts? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Facts in my district. 

Secretary Benson. We want to help you get them too. 

Mr. Marsa. I am sure that when they have the facts I profit by 
that experience. 

Secretary Benson. We can take these if you would like us to, Mr. 
Marshall, and direct a letter to you commenting on them, if you think 
that would be helpful to you. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. For the record, I would like to point out that earlier 
in this hearing I put into the record an article from today’s Wall 
Street Journal, in which it states that provisions have already beet 
made for this reduction in the price of cotton coming from this change 
of parity to be paid out in increased cost by the textile mills. So there 
is no need of the consumer kidding himself that this in any way helps 
the consumer. As shown by that article, it would just increase the 
take of those between the farmer and the consumer. 
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Revision or Partry INDEXES 
WITNESSES 


0. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
SERVICE 

C. KYLE RANDALL, CHIEF, STATISTICAL SERVICES SECTION, AGRI- 
CULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 

B. R. STAUBER, CHIEF, AGRICULTURAL PRICE STATISTICS BRANCH, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. What are your positions, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. Wexts. Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service 
and one of seven directors of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Wuitren. The Agricultural Marketing Service is one of the 
major divisions of the Department, is it not ? 

Mr. Wrtts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. I notice you have with you Mr. C. Kyle Randall, 
Chief, Statistical Services ‘Section, Agricultural Marketing Service ; 
and Mr. B. R. Stauber, Chief, Agr icultural Price Statistics Branch, 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Mr. Wells, we have asked you here today to talk about this last 
blow with which the Department hit the farmers—the changing of 
the parity index. What day was that announcement released! 

Mr. Wetts. January 30. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have this announcement included 
in the record at this point. 

(The announcement is as follows :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Washington, January 30, 1959. 
USDA ANNOUNCES REVISION OF INDEXES OF PRICES PalD, RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


The Department of Agriculture today announced the revision of the index of 
prices paid by farmers including interest, taxes, and wage rates (the parity 
index) and the index of prices received by farmers. These are the indexes 
which together are used in computing parity prices for farm products. 

This revision modernizes the weights of these two indexes to a post-World 
War II basis, with the revised weighting pattern effective as of September 1952. 
The revised weights for the prices paid index are based mainly upon a farm 
— survey which covered farm operation and living expenditures during 
Joo. 

This was a nationwide survey conducted jointly by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service and the Bureau of the Census, in which rather detailed schedules of 
expenditures were received from about 11,000 farmers in all parts of the United 
States. Funds for conducting this survey were requested from and appropriated 
by the Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and the survey was 
conducted in the spring of that year. Weights for the prices received index 
cover the 5-year period 1953-57 and are based on the official estimates of 
marketings by farmers during that period. 

Good statistical practice requires that the commodity coverage and weighting 
pattern of price indexes be brought up to date from time to time. The last 
major revision of these indexes was made in January 1950, at which time weights 
Were based on data for the period 1937-41. The weights for the revised parity 
index are considered the most satisfactory statistically that have ever been used, 
inasmuch as the 1955 expenditure survey was the most comprehensive survey of 
this type which has been conducted for the farm population. 
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The revised indexes are being used in computing parity prices for the first time 
in January 1959, and are published in the January issue of Agricultural Prices, 
issued today, January 30. 

The revision of the parity index does not affect any previously published parity 
price. Parity prices published at the end of each month are the then official 
parity prices for use during the following month. They are not revised subse 
quently even though the indexes on which they were based may be revised ata 
later date. (USDA 304-59.) 

Mr. Wuirren. We have asked the Department to tell us what effect 
this change will have on price support levels of various commodities 
and the amount of money that would be involved. We are informed 
that it will have the effect of reducing cotton support levels 1 cent per 
pound, approximately. With an estimated 12 million bales, which is 
i a low estimate, that would mean about $60 million to be 
taken from the cotton farmers in the coming year. 

For wheat, it is estimated about a 3-cent-a-bushel reduction on an 
estimated volume of 1.1 billion bushels, or $33 million. 

For rice, 14 cents per hundredweight, with an estimate of 51 million 
hundredweight, would mean $7 million less. 

Peanuts would be reduced about $6 million. 

Tobacco, flue-cured, would be reduced by some $21 million. 

Reductions for milk and butterfat would be approximately $55 
million. 

Those are rough estimates, of course, based to a great degree on the 
estimate of volume. 

A summary of these figures will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The summary is as follows :) 


Reduction Estimated volume 


1 cent per pound ee 

3 cents per bushel. -_......--- 1,100,000,000 bushels___....-- 

14 cents per hundredweight.| 51,000,000 hundredweight--- 

.4 cent per pound 1,450,000,000 pounds 
Tobacco, flue-cured 1.9 cents per pound 1,100,000,000 pounds.-_......- 
Milk for manufacturing 10 cents per hundredweight _} 48,000,000,000 pounds 
Butterfat 2 cents per pound 400,000,000 pounds 


praeen Wiener AU ee he ceeule dl bd tecenudeceke _ 000, 000 
| 


— 


Mr. Wuirren. I realize that that may be modified to a degree by the 
fact that some of these commodities may be above price support levels. 
In many cases I don’t see any real opportunity for that to be true. I 
think the estimated volume is low, onl on all that I have heard 
sitting on this side of the table. Therefore I would say that the 
figure of $182 million that this change will cost the farmer, is not 
too low. 

Mr. Wells, you have come before this committee repeatedly through 
the years, justifying funds for statistical work, with the argument 
that it was essential that you have the money and the personnel to 
protect the farmer’s situation against labor costs and against other 
things that were going on in Government. You have pointed out that 
the Department of Labor and other departments of Government had 
been working for other segments of our economy, and we were told 
you were using these funds to work for maintaining equity for the 
farmer. But I am sorely disappointed to find that this personnel 
has been used for surveys where the end result has come out to further 
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reduce what the farmer may expect in these times when the farm 
situation is bad. 

I can’t help but believe, giving you full credit for complete honesty, 
that when you made your change in position in the Department and 
got up to the policymaking level in the Department where you are, 
rou were thoroughly familiar with the Secretary’s viewpoint and his 
belief that reducing price support levels by whatever means he could, 
legally, would have a beneficial effect on agriculture. 

I think this committee, so far as I know, without exception differs 
with the Secretary’s beliefs, but I can’t help believe that this latest 
change in parity indexes to a considerable degree reflects the change 
in your own approach to this matter after you got up to playing in 
the big leagues in the policymaking field, and rubbing shoulders with 
the Secretary. I want the record to show that. 

We are glad to have you here to tell us, if you can, the basis on 
which this revision was worked up. 


DEFINITION OF PARITY 


Now, what is parity ? 

Mr. Weis. Well, parity, Mr. Chairman, if we follow the legal 
definition——— 

Mr. Wuirren. It might be well to start doing that, wouldn’t you 
think ? 

Mr. Weuus. I say “follow the legal definition” because the word 
“varity” has a series of meanings over and beyond the legal defini- 
tion, but the legal definition of parity results in a set of prices for 
agricultural commodities which are designed as nearly as possible to 
give those commodities per pound, per bushel, or per hundredweight, 
the same purchasing power in terms of goods and services used by 
farmers, including allowances for taxes on farm real estate, interest 
on farm mortgage indebtedness secured by farm real estate, and wages 
of hired farm labor that the commodity had in the base period, 1910 
to1914. Itissimply a price ratio. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have the particular section of the law where 
that is set out and could we have that included in the hearing at this 
point ? 

I would like to have the whole section included in the record at this 
time. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, As AMENDED 


TITLE III—LOANS, PARITY PAYMENTS, CONSUMER SAFEGUARDS, 
MARKETING QUOTAS, AND MARKETING CERTIFICATES 
SustiTLE A—DEFINITIONS, PARITY PAYMENTS, AND CONSUMER SAFEGUARDS 
DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 301. (a) GENERAL DeriniTIONs.—For the purpose of this title and the 
declaration of policy 
(1)(A) The “parity price” for any agricultural commodity, as of any date, 
shall be determined by multiplying the adjusted base price of such commodity 
‘sof such date by the parity index as of such date. 
(B) The “adjusted base price” of any agricultural commodity, as of any date, 
shall be (i) the average of the prices received by farmers for such commodity, 
33913—59—pt. 4——__5 
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at such times as the Secretary may select during each year of the ten-yeq 
period ending on the 3lst of December last before such date, or during each 
marketing season beginning in such period if the Secretary determines use of 
a calendar year basis to be impracticable, divided by (ii) the ratio of the generq 
level of prices received by farmers for agricultural commodities during sud 
period to the general level of prices received by farmers for agricultural con. 
modities during the period January 1910 to December 1914, inclusive. As usej 
in this subparagraph, the term “prices” shall include wartime subsidy payments 
made to producers under programs designed to maintain maximum prices estab 
lished under the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 

(C) The “parity index,” as of any date, shall be the ratio of (i) the general 
level of prices for articles and services that farmers buy, wages paid hired farp 
labor, interest on farm indebtedness secured by farm real estate, and taxes on 
farm real estate, for the calendar month ending last before such date to (ii) the 
general level of such prices, wages, rates, and taxes during the period January 
1910 to December 1914, inclusive. 

(D) The prices and indices provided for herein, and the data used in com- 
puting them, shall be determined by the Secretary, whose determination shall 
be final. 

(E) Notwithstanding the provisions of subparagraph (A), the transitional 
parity price for any agricultural commodity, computed as provided in this sub- 
paragraph, shall be used as the parity price for such commodity until such date 
after January 1, 1950, as such transitional parity price may be lower than the 
parity price, computed as provided in subparagraph (A), for such commodity. 
The transitional parity price for any agricultural commodity as of any date 
shall be— 

(i) its parity price determined in the manner used prior to the effective 
date of the Agricultural Act of 1948, less 

(ii) 5 per centum of the parity price so determined, multiplied by the 
number of full calendar years (not counting 1956 in the case of basic agri- 
cultural commodities) which, as of such date, have elapsed after January 1, 
1949, in the case of nonbasic agricultural commodities, and after January 1, 
1955, in the case of the basic ugricultural commodities. 

(F) Notwithstanding the provisions of subparagraphs (A) and (BE), if the 
parity price for any agricultural commodity, computed as provided in subpara- 
graphs (A) and (E) appears to be seriously out of line with the parity prices 
of other agricultural commodities, the Secretary may, and upon the request of 4 
substantial number of interested producers shall, hold public hearings to deter- 
mine the proper relationship between the parity price of such commodity and the 
parity prices of other agricultural commodities. Within sixty days after con- 
mencing such hearing the Secretary shall complete such hearing, proclaim his 
findings as to whether the facts require a revision of the method of computing the 
parity price of such commodity, and put into effect any revision so found t 
be required. 

(G) Notwithstanding the foregoing »rovisions of this section, the parity price 
for any basic agricultural commodity, as of any date during the six-year period 
beginning January 1. 1950, shall not be less than its parity price computed it 
the manner used prior to the enactment of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

[Prior to enactment of the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949, the term 
“parity” was defined in sec. 301 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, as follows: “ ‘Parity,’ as applied to prices for any agricultural 
commodity, shall be that price for the commodity which will give to the com- 
modity a purchasing power with respect to articles that farmers buy equivalent 
to the purchasing power of such commodity in the base period; and, in the case 
of all commodities for which the base period is the period August 1909 to July 
1914, which will also reflect current interest payments per acre on farm indebted- 
ness secured by real estate, tax payments per acre on farm real estate, and 
freight rates, as contrasted with such interest payments, tax payments, al 
freight rates during the base period. The base period in case of all agricultural 
commodities except tobacco shall be the period August 1909 to July 1914. In 
the case of all kinds of tobacco except Burley and flue-cured such base period 
shall be the period August 1919 to July 1929, and, in the case of Burley and 
flue-cured tobacco, shall be the period August 1934 to July 1939; except that 
the August 1919-July 1929 base period shall be used in allocating any funds 
appropriated prior to September 1, 1940.”* (52 Stat. 38, 54 Stat. 1210.)] 


1 For Maryland tebacco the base period is August 1936 to July 1941 (62 Stat. 1248). 
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(2) “Parity,” as applied to income, shall be that gross income from agriculture 
which will provide the farm operator and his family with a standard of living 
equivalent to those afforded persons dependent upon other gainful occupation. 
“Parity” as applied to income from any agricultural commodity for any year, 
shall be that gross income which bears the same relationship to parity income 
from agriculture for such year as the average gross income from such com- 
modity for the preceding ten calendar years bears to the average gross income 
from agriculture for such ten calendar years. 

[Agricultural Act of 1948. Src. 302 (f). All references in other laws to— 

(1) parity, 
(2) parity prices, 
(3) prices comparable to parity prices, or 
(4) prices to be determined in the same manner as provided by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 prior to its amendment by this Act 
for the determination of parity prices, 
with respect to prices for agricultural commodities and products thereof, shall 
hereafter be deemed to refer to parity prices as determined in accordance with 
the provisions of section 301 (a) (1) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
asamended by this Act. (7 U.S.C. 1301a.)] 

Mr. Horan. Has that particular formula been modified since 1938? 

Mr. Weis. The formula has generally had the same structure since 
the original definition in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
but the particular definition we are talking about here was revised 
inthe Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949 which became effective, if I 


remember correctly, January 1, 1950. 
PROVISIONS OF LAW RELATING TO PARITY 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like the record to show the original act, the 
modification with the dates, and what the changes consist of for the 
record. 

Mr. Weis. We will be glad to get that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested will be found on pp. 122-128 of 
appendix. ) 

Mr. Wuitren. I would like for you to explain what the parity is 
under the law. I want the definition under the law and the criteria 
that the law required you to take into consideration at the time that 
“ prepared the findings leading to this announcement on January 


In other words, what was the situation when you came out with it? 
What criteria did you have to use in what the law is and how did you 
goabout meeting the law ? 

Mr. Weis. I think we have that in our office. 

Mr. Wurrren. I ask that for the record and I am not trying to bur- 
den you with that now. The record will show that. 

Now, you came out with a release on January 30. What. was the 
law at that time, including all criteria, and what did the law require 
you to use to come up with this additional drop of $182 million drop 
inprice supports ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, I think the most important single section of the 
law is the following paragraph: 

The “parity index,” as of any date, shall be the ratio of (i) the general level of 
prices for articles and services that farmers buy, wages paid hired farm labor, 
interest on farm indebtedness secured by farm real estate, and taxes on farm 
teal estate for the calendar month ending last before such date to (ii) the gen- 


fral level of such prices, wages, rates, and taxes during the period January 
1910 to December 1914, inclusive. 
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Now then, Mr. Chairman, as to what the law provides, let me read 
the following paragraph, which is explicit: 

The prices and indices provided for herein, and the data used in computing 
them, shall be determined by the Secretary, whose determination shall be final 

We have taken this langauge and the language which preceded it al] 
the way back to 1933 to mean that as technicians we recommended to 
the Secretary on the basis of our best statistical judgment the best set 
of prices and the best set of indices we could construct from time to 
time. 

I have personally worked with and been acquainted with the policies 
of every Secretary of Agriculture since Henry Wallace and I can‘ 
remember a single one of them who has at any time suggested that we 
not follow our best statistical judgment in calculating the indices and 
the prices that go into the parity system. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, a brief statement which sets forth as best 
I know how, at any rate, the general steps that we use in revising the 
arity index from September 1952 to date on the basis of the average 
bil of goods purchased by farmers with allowances for taxes, interest, 
and so forth for the year 1955. 


SERVICE OF 0. V. WELLS 


Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have that a little bit later. I dont 
mean to preclude your using it, but at the moment I would like to go 
into this: 

Now, during the period up until the present Secretary of Agricultur 


you held a civil service position in the Statistical Branch; did you not! 


Mr. Wetts. I came into the Department of Agriculture on Jant- 
ary 2, 1929, under civil service, and I have not been out from under 
civil service at any time. 


Mr. Wuirren. During this period of time, when you say that the} 


Secretary never had in any way tried to influence the statistical branch, 
did you hold any position at a policymaking level like you do now! 

At that time you were not holding a position at a level of policy- 
making as you are now, were you ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Well, this is a difficult question, Mr. Chairman. I have 
made practically every decision with respect to this index since about 
1941, when I was appointed Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Agr 
cultural Economics in charge of price work. I worked very pa 
and directly with the Secretary of Agriculture, Claude Wickard, an 
with the War Food Administration Administrator, Marvin Jones, 
during the last war. As a matter of fact, I worked day by day with 
them, and I would say I worked in as close policy contact with thos 
people during the war period when we had a far more difficult problem 
than we have today and 

Mr. Wurrren. Did you head the Marketing Service ? 

Mr. Wetts. I headed the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
1946. 

Mr. Wuirren. Which was strictly a statistical branch ? 

Mr. Wetts. Statistics and general economics. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, in that position you took directives from the 
Secretary and those who were in charge of the Department, did you 
not ¢ 
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Mr. Wetts. Yes; and reported directly to the Secretary. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Now, when was it that you were put on the Board 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation and when was it that you were 
made head of this Agricultural Marketing Service ? 

Mr. Weis. 1951. I was appointed by President Harry S. Truman 
while Secretary Brannan was Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you continue to handle the economic side? 

Mr. Weras. I continued as Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics atthe time. I raised 


REVISIONS OF PARITY INDEX 


Mr. Wurrren. Since 1929 how many times have you come out with 
achange similar to this ? 

Mr. Wetts. This is the third time since 1929 that the parity index 
has been revised. 

Mr. Wuitren. What were the dates of those ? 

Mr. Weis. The first revision was made shortly following the enact- 
ment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 

If my memory.serves correctly—and this I will check—shortly fol- 
loving September 1934 the enactment of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, the parity index, which was the chief controlling 
factor in the calculation of parity prices, was completely revised and 
I believe that particular revision did to some extent go all the way 
back to 1910 and 1914. These indexes were first calculated in the 
1920’s on such weights and estimates as could be made for the early 
1920's. 

SELECTION OF 1910-14 PERIOD 


Mr. Micuren. Who set this arbitrary figure of the years between 
1910 and 1914? Is that a determination downtown or a determina- 
tion up here ? 

Mr. Wurrren. It was set by the Congress in the basic act. 

Mr. Wetis. May I explain very briefly why 1910-14? 

Mr. Wurrren. First, may I say that it is in the law, but the Con- 
gress determined that that period was the time of balance throughout 
the country. By selecting that period they were selecting a period 
when agriculture was on setters of an even keel with industry 
and labor. So that is the reason. But the point I was making is 
that it is in the law, is it not ? ' 

Mr. Wetxs. It is in the law and has been since 1933, but let me 
backtrack a little as an economist and indicate why 1910-14 was chosen. 

1910-14, of course, represented the end of some 30 to 40 years of 
substantial world peace. For a major war we would have to go back 
to the Franco-German War of the 1870’s. It represented a period 
of relatively stable technology ; it represented a period when economic 
forees had a pretty good chance to work themselves out. It also 
represented the immediate years before all the disturbances World 

ar IT introduced into our economic system. 

Mr. Wuirren. You mean World War I? 

Mr. Weis. World War I, yes. 

Now, as we came out of World War I, a number of things had 
happened. Agricultural commodities had been very scarce, their price 
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had gone up and land values had increased. Costs came up some. 
what slower and then in 1921 we had a depression. From the fall 
of 1920 to the summer of 1921 farm prices dropped a little bette 
than 50 percent in 12 months. 

This started the agitation for farm relief. 

During World War I and immediately following, the first real 
statistical work relating to agriculture began in the colleges and in 
the Government and looking at the problem in 1921, 1922 and 1923 
where we wanted to measure the disturbance caused by the war and 
the following readjustment, there was general agreement that the 10 
years 1905 to 1914 before the war would be the best normal. 

Actually the crop and livestock estimating system had started col- 
lecting monthly prices of some farm commodities in 1908—cotton in 
August 1909. Since sufficient monthly and other statistical data was 
only available for 1909-14, the index number makers chose 1909-14 
as the base for their index numbers in the early 1920's. 

During the 1920’s, as agitation for farm relief continued, there was 
a great deal of talk about using cost of production as a price stand- 
ard. The difficulty was no two substantial groups could ever agree on 
how to calculate costs of production so in the fall of 1932 in debates 
that—if you will remember in those days the Congress met after elec- 
tion—that preceded the new administration and the new Congress com- 
ing in and the draft bills that were introduced at that time, a shift was 
made to what were called parity or fair purchasing power prices. The 
indexes of prices paid by farmers and the average monthly prices 
received by farmers that the statisticians had been publishing were 
simply picked up and used in the new parity formula. 

Now, as 1 say, those were rather rough indexes in the 1920's. They 
were not used for legal purposes but as general economic indicators 
and following the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, revisions that had been in process for some time were published 
which used for both the prices received and the prices paid or parity 
indexes, the estimated bill or mix of goods which farmers bought in 
the years 1924 to 1929. That bill of goods continued to be used, Mr. 
Chairman, until January 1950. 


NEW PARITY FORMULA 


In January 1950, the new parity formula, an explanation of which 
we will place in the record, went into effect. The new formula not 
only used the parity index, but it also uses a 10-year moving average 
of prices received to redistribute the change in farm prices in such 
way that the parity price of each commodity will bear the same 
relation to the parity price of every other commodity as it actually 
bore in the 10 years immediately preceding the calendar year for 
which the parity price is calculated, while the average of all farm 
prices will bear to the average of all prices paid by farmers the same 
relation as existed in 1910 to 1914. 

This may be complicated, but this is the parity formula. 

(The explanation of the 1950 formula referred to above will b 
found on pp. 128-131 of the appendix. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. What you mean, if I understand it, is that for the 
first time you related parity of one commodity with another? 
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Mr. Weuts. Yes. It keeps the relation between all farm prices and 
all priced er by farmers at the 1910-14 ratio, but some parity prices 
go up and some down relative to others and this redistributes the 
actual parity prices, so for any year they have the same relation to 
each other as existed during the 10 calendar years immediately pre- 
ceding. 

REASONS FOR REVISION OF INDEX 


Now, at the time this was introduced, we felt and had for a number 
of years, that the 1924-29 bill of goods which farmers purchased was 
completely out of date and we did in January 1950, while Secretar 
Brannan was Secretary of Agriculture, revise the parity index fol- 
lowing much the same procedure that we used for January 1959, 
and the third revision is the one published last Friday, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, in the three that you mentioned, you worked 
with all three ? 

Mr. Weuts. No, sir. I worked with the last two. I was aware of 
the first one. I was not directly involved in the calculations and 
decisions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where did the directive for this change come from, 
for the two that you have worked with? Did the Secretary direct you 
to take that action? Did the Congress direct you take it? What 
was the motivating force for the first change? Where did the order 
come from ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, as far as I know, the first revision in 1933, the 
suggestion or recommendation would have come from the statisticians 
inthe Bureau of Agricultural Economics who felt that the 1924-29 
weight was much better than the rough materials they used for the 
earlier 1920's. 

Mr. Wurrren. You would recommend that to the Secretary, how- 
ever, and get orders from him to proceed, would you not ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 


Mr. Wurrren. So the order came from the Secretary, though you 
sldhim on it. Imean the folks in your shop sold him on the necessity 
. me change, but the Secretary would tell you to proceed, under the 
rules ? 

Mr. Wexxs. I couldn’t say about 1933, but the two later revisions, 
why most assuredly we referred the ee to the Secretary’s office 


and they indicated whether to go ahead or not. 
Mr. Wurrren. So that isthe origin of the actual change? 
Mr. Wetts. Well, the origin comes with the technicians. 
Mr. Wurrren. Do you promote it? 
Mr. Weis. Let me say this 


HOW DECISION TO REVISE INDEX WAS MADE 


Mr. Wurrren. You promote the need for something to be done, 
but zm actually act after the Secretary clears it and tells you to 
proceed, 

Mr. Wetxs. The action is approved by the Secretary ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. In connection with this last announcement, when 
lid your folks promote it or propose it, and when did the Secretary 
give you instructions to proceed? Could you supply the committee 
vith the basis of the forms in which you submitted this to the Secre- 
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tary, together with any indications as to what the end result would 
be, and could we have the directive from the Secretary telling you to 
proceed ? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, I think I can supply that. 

Mr. Wurirren. We want all of it. We don’t want it piecemeal, 
because the committee does have the investigatory authority wher 
we can get it. But we would like to know if you will submit to the 
committee that information ? 

Mr. Wetts. We will be very happy to have the investigators come 
down and go through our files, but—may I say a few words off the 
record on this? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrten. I say this with all deference: I want to see how 
objective you are when you get up to the policymaking levels, as you 
have, and retain your civil-service rating, and head one of the big 
sections. I want to know whether it is possible for a man to be on 
the Secretary’s policymaking team and be fully objective, knowing the 
Secretary’s views—where he honestly believes that.to reduce price sup- 
ports by law, by Executive action, and by changing the definition of 
parity. I just wonder, having to serve in conferences with the Secre- 
tary, the Commodity Credit Corporation, and elsewhere, whether it 
leaves you as objective as you once were when your prime job was in 
the statistical branch ? 

I am saying that frankly, because it does raise some serious questions 
with me. 

Mr. Weits. Mr. Chairman, with respect to that question, let me 
make two observations, please. 

First, I am not now, nor have I ever considered myself, a major 
policy official in the Department of Agriculture. The current Secre- 
tary has what he calls his policy staff, which consists of the Secretary, 
the Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, and the General Coun- 
sel; people appointed by the President and approved by the Senate. 

I am not a member of that policy staff, and I do not meet with it. 
I do meet with the Commodity Credit Corporation Board, and have 
done so ever since the grain arguments under Secretary Brannan. 

In the second place, as you perhaps know, I myself feel that the 
Agricultural Marketing Service should have a professional economist 
to serve in the status of a deputy administrator, who should be in 
charge of economics and agricultural statistics, simply because I agree 
with you that the Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, whether he is a policy official or not, has so many things to come 
to his attention that to follow as he should all of the various things 
that can happen in the field of agricultural economics and agricultural 
statistics becomes a difficult matter. 

I feel strongly on this matter and have ever since we have been 
organized. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wells, whether you have been designated this or 
that or the other, you have received promotions from the present Secre- 
tary and have received a more important position. You have civil- 
service status and have not been put in class A during that period. 
During that period you have been fully aware of the Secretary's 
views—that he thought would help agriculture if price supports were 
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reduced notwithstanding the record. You have been thoroughly 
familiar with his efforts to bring it about by recommendations to 
Congress, by executive actions within the law that gave him discretion, 
and with regard to any other legitimate means under which it could be 
done. You have been thoroughly familiar with that, have you not ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. That being true, when was it that you or folks under 
you went to the Secretary and called attention to the fact that now 
would be a good time to bring these facts and figures down to date 
and to modify the parity figure that the Department releases? _ That 
isthe procedure that you have described. When was that done, if you 
can tell us, and again we will let you check your records. 

Mr. Wetts. The Secretary’s operating authority in each of these 
fields is delegated to his assistant secretaries. I report to an assist- 
ant secretary rather than directly to the Secretary. 

We have in the Federal Government a Division of Statistical 
Standards in the Bureau of the Budget and we do from time to time 
discuss common statistical matters. It has been a matter of general 
practice in the Federal Government to revise index numbers at least 
once each 10 years and it has also been 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wells, you have given me the extenuating cir- 
cumstances first. I think it would be much better to answer the 
question and then give your extenuating circumstances. 

Mr. We tts. I am trying to proceed in an orderly process. 

Mr. Wnuirren. I asked you “when.” After you answer that you 
can go into “why.” 

Mr. Wetts. We first went to Assistant Secretary Earl Butz some- 
time in the spring or early summer of 1955. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, may I follow up with a series of questions. 
I will give you time to enlarge and give the full facts. 

This committee was familiar with Mr. Butz’ views, who also be- 
lieved that. we shouldn’t have price supports at anything like the level 
that we now have them. The record is full of that. Would you tell 
us whether or not at that time Mr. Butz wasn’t interested in whether 
it would reduce price supports or increase them? 

Don’t you know that at that time he was interested in wliat your 
opinion would be as to which way it would go? 

Mr. Wetts. He very likely was. I don’t remember the exact con- 
versations with him, but this came up in terms of requests for funds 
before the Budget Committee of the Department of Agriculture, of 
which Mr. Butz was a member, and he had to approve or disapprove 
what I asked for. 

Tat that time very likely pointed out we revised the index in Janu- 
ary 1950 where we shifted from 1924-29 to 1937-41 average weights, 
and that that revision lowered parity prices by something more than 
1 percent. It lowered the prices paid, interest and taxes index by 
214 percent, but we were also directed to include an appropriate 
allowance or weight for wage rates paid hired farm labor. So the 
net effect. was an increase in the final published index. 

I probably pointed out to him at the time, which I later pointed 
out to this committee, that I didn’t know whether revision would 
raise or lower the index, that. I didn’t think it would change it a 
great deal. 
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Our problem at that time was the fact that if we were going to revise 
the index, we needed information not then available, and the ques 
tion before us was requesting funds or authority from the Bureau of 
the Budget to come before the Congress and ask for funds for a gen. 
eral farm expenditure survey. 

The request for a general expenditure survey, with the dual pur. 
pose of helping strengthen our farm-income estimates and pro- 
vidin 

Ske WWeertewr. What do you mean by “strengthen” ? 

Mr. Wetts. What is that? 

Mr. Wuirren. What do you mean by “strengthen”? Do you 
“strengthen” so the farmer’s net position is better or worse ? 

Mr. Weis. Well, I don’t think it affects the farmer’s net position 
one way or the other, Mr. Chairman. We are the source of the esti- 
mates on gross farm income, farm expenditures, farm prices, these 
various indexes. I think our problem—certainly I have always in- 
terpreted our function as to get the best set of estimates we can get 
with our resources. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wells, I agree you ought to be frank and objec- 
tive and you ought to approach it with that in mind. I am not at this 
point saying that you haven’t been insofar as your dual capacity will 
permit. But I am asking you: Do you have any idea why it is that 
the Department of Agriculture has a Statistical and Economics Sec- 
tion, unless it be for the purpose of protecting the farmer’s relative 
situation with regard to other segments of the population ? 

Do you know why we should have all this money spent, when our 
President makes a speech and talks about all we are spending on the 
farmer? Then we find these facts, and find that he is spending a 
whole lot of it through you to reduce farm income about $182 million, 
without an act of Congress ? 

Mr. Wetis. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 

Mr. Wurrten. I am asking you, do you conceive of any reason why 
the Department of Agriculture, the cost of which is charged up to the 
farmer, should spend a lot of money in this field, if the end result is to 
weaken the farmer’s income position? Do you have any conception 
of that being involved in this? 

Mr. We ts. Well, I don’t believe that accurate statistics weaken 
the farmer’s position. Over the long run, over the years from 1933 
to date, certainly—and I am perfectly willing to go beyond that into 
the mid-1920’s, these estimates of farm income or farm expenditures, 
on prices paid, prices received, parity ratios, have in my opinion 
enormously benefited the American farmer and they simply cannot 
have that material questioned if we can keep it correct. 








PREVIOUS REVISIONS OF INDEX 
Mr. Wuirren. In these other two instances where you did not initi- 
ate, did you end up actually reducing farm support levels? 

Mr. Weis. I don’t know what the 1933 revisions did. We would 
have to trace that back to find out, Mr. Chairman. ; 

In the case of the 1950 revision, which I did institute as much as 
any single individual and carry through, the answer is, had we not 
revised our rates in 1950, farm support prices would have continued 
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at a higher level. I think the immediate difference would have been 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 114 percent. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did Congress take any action to prevent your find- 
ings from going into effect at that time ? 

Mr. Wetus. They did not. 

Mr. Wuitrren. You reduced parity support levels at that time? 

Mr. Wetts. Beyond what it would have been had we kept the old 
weighting system ; yes, we did. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could you give us the figures as to how much that 

rediction was and what the cost to the price support system was? 

an you supply that for the record? Actually your change kept a 
congressional increase from being as large as it would otherwise have 
been. 

Mr. Wetis. We can tell you what the reduction was, Mr. Chair- 
man. I can’t tell you what it would have cost the price support sys- 
tem, because I don’t believe parity prices could have been continued 
unless we made an effort to strengthen and improve the calculations. 

Mr. Wurrren. You mean Congress would have thrown it out? 

Mr. Weis. We would have been subject to a continual and in- 
creasing barrage of criticism from statisticians and technicians and 
other people within the Government, and I do not believe that Con- 
gress would want that situation. 

Mr. Wutrren. You believe the Congress would have changed the 
law if you hadn’t changed your figures ? 

Mr. Weis. We can tell you about how much parity was reduced 
over the years. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you trying to say we couldn’t have kept price 
supports, based on what the Congress would have done? That was 
fixed by law. 

Mr. We tts. I think we would have gotten orders to change if we 
hadn’t changed. 

I don’t believe agricultural statistics fall outside the realm of other 
statistics. 

Mr. Wuitren. You feel if you hadn’t made this review, that the 
price support system would not have continued ? 

Mr. Wetus. It would have continued, but I think we would have 
been directed to improve the indexes—criticism would have got to the 
place where we would have been directed to have revised. 

Mr. Wuirren. By whom? 

Mr. Weuus. I would think by the Congress itself, probably. 

Mr. Wurrren. By the Congress ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Wuitren. That is the point I am making. It is your judg- 
ment if you hadn’t reviewed it, that Congress wouldn’t have passed 
the law or wouldn’t have been able to keep it. 

Mr. Weruts. The laws were passed; the Congress has never tied 
down how these indexes shall be computed. They have picked up 
the indexes that were being computed by the old Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and at no time—except in connection with transition 
parity—have they tried to say that “This set of weights shall or shall 
not be used,” and we have certainly tried to be perfectly honest about 
what we have used and in fact we would like it revised once each ten 
years. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. You said if you had not done that the farmers would 
not have retained price supports ? 

Mr. We ts. I beg your pardon. If I said that, I was mistaken, 
‘They would have retained price supports, but I don’t believe that the 
parity index would have continued in that old form until now. Iam 
not arguing that price supports would not have been continued. 

Mr. Wuirren. You left the impression quite definitely with. me- 
possibly I didn’t follow you—but you left the impression that, if you 
hadn’t redone your figures, Congress would have thrown out the price 
supports. 

Mr. Wetts. No. I beg your pardon. If I did, I am mistaken, 

Mr. Wuirrten. That is the impression I got. You don’t 3-:ean that! 

Mr. Wetts. If I did, I am mistaken. The Congress, I think, would 
have found criticism such that they would have asked us to moderniz 
the index. 

Mr. Wuirren. Isn’t it a fact that at that time Congress required 
you to put into your parity index payment of labor costs and other 
things which had the effect of not reducing the price but of increasing 
it. 

Mr. Wetts. The entire index was raised about 6 percent above what 
it would otherwise have been so the result of the revision and the 
inclusion of wages was a net increase of about 4 percent in the parity 
index as published. 

Mr. Wuitren. What you finally come around to now is that, while 
you studied it and your study would have reduced it, the Congress 
stepped in and you did not reduce it ? 

Mr. Wetis. The law had been passed prior to the revision, Mr. 
Chairman. The Agricultural Act of 1948 was passed in the summer 
of 1948 to go into effect January 1, 1950. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

At that time when you went to the Secretary and asked the Secretary 
to let you revise your figure, you did it with full knowledge of a law 
which required you to take into account certain other factors—that is 
the payment of labor? 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. On its face you could estimate that it would tend to 
raise price supports and not lower them as you earlier said, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct. 

Now, may I come back to—— 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, you went to Mr. Brannan with that and sold 
him on the idea and he went along and you did the work. However, 
the end result was the parity index was raised, in view of the new 
factor that you were told to include in the law? 

Mr. Weuts. It would have been raised more had we not calculated 
pela because in any event, the allowance for wage rates had to 
ve added. 


Mr. Wmnrren. That is right, by action of the Congress? 

Mr. WEtts. Yes. 

Mr. Wutrren. Did your going to the Secretary come after the 
action of the Congress, or before ? 

Mr. Wetts. I wouldn’t remember. We felt very strongly it ought 
to be revised 
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Mr. Wuirren. In this particular instance, Mr. Brannan’s views 
about. price supports and the present Secretary’s views are just like 
daylight and dark. 

Mr. Weis. I worked under both of them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Their views were just as different as daylight and 
dark ? 

Mr. Wexts. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, you are not a pinch-hitter, you are one of 
the regular players on this team. I think your rating will show it, 
and the number of employees under you will show it. The Secretary’s 
testimony in connection with this yesterday shows it. 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Chairman, may I say one thing? 


BACKGROUND OF LATEST REVISION 


Mr. Wurrren. This time you went to the Secretary whose known 
view was to reduce price support levels in every legitimate way that he 
could. He went to Congress to get authority. Then when he got 
authority he used it. 

Mr. Weis. But I gave Mr. Butz no assurance this would either 
reduce or raise price-support levels. I simply said this should be done. 

Mr. Wurrren. I asked you if you didn’t recall Mr. Butz quite 
naturally would want to know if it was going to reduce parity. You 
just testified that he naturally would have been interested. 

Mr. Weis. [I assure you I didn’t tell him it would reduce it or 
increase it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wouldn’t say you promised him. I give you credit 
for being an honest statistician through the years. But I do think 
you are wearing two hats which must embarrass you one place or the 
other. 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Chairman, this has also been true through the 
years. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, in connection with this last announcement, 
where you went to a Secretary whose views were well known, through 
Mr. Butz, did you not testify to this committee in connection with 
getting money for these statistics, that they were necessary in order 
tokeep agriculture on a comparative basis with labor and others, and 
if we didn’t give you the money, that they would build up cost of 
living and various other things to the detriment of the farmer ? 

Hasn't that been your general attitude in requesting this commit- 
teeand the Congress for funds for this work ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, the testimony is a matter of record. 

Mr. Wutrren. I am trying to put it in general words because I am 
asking for your general attitude and your general presentation. 

Mr. Weuts. I have certainly maintained and still maintain that 
we need good agricultural statistics. They are of benefit to agricul- 
ture and they should be calculated in the Department of Agriculture 
tather than in Labor or in the Bureau of the Census, yes, sir. 

May I answer the question we originally started with, Mr. Chair- 
Man, because it has to do with what you want for the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I have a pretty good idea what I want for 
the record, but go ahead. 

Mr. Writs. We did go to Assistant Secretary Butz and we did go 
to the Secretary’s Budget Committee which is made up of Assistant 
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Secretaries, and asked for permission to go to the Bureau of the 
Budget and go before the congressional committees, requesting ex. 
penditures for certain purposes, one of which was to look at a new 
weighting system for the parity index. 

Now, after that survey was completed, and we had fairly well 
analyzed what the expenditure pattern was for the United States 
and for the major regions and for different classes of farmers, I did 
ask Mr. Stauber in the Price Branch of the Agricultural Statistics 
Division to carry forward a series of exploratory calculations as to 
what might or might not result. 

The memorandum which he addressed to me, summarizing that 
work, is in my files under date of March 1958. 

On the basis of that memorandum, Mr. Chairman, some time in 
July, I addressed a memorandum to Mr. Don Paarlberg, the Assist- 
ant Secretary to whom I reported at the time, outlining what I con- 
sidered the policy questions which should be called to the attention of 
the Secretary’s Office and I was told by Mr. Paarlberg to go ahead 
with the calculations on the basis of—so far as we could—the same 
type of revision and the same general structure as was involved in the 
indexes published in January 1950. We went ahead with those cal- 
culations and in early January of this year Mr. Stauber submitted a 
rather detailed memorandum outlining so far as he could at that time 
the state of the calculations and the problems involved and on the 
basis of that memorandum I wrote the Under Secretary of Agricul 
ture outlining our technica] recommendations and calling attention 
to certain alternatives on which policy decisions might or might not be 
taken. 

I was told to take the technical recommendations, which we did, and 
the last step was a memorandum to the Secretary of Agricultur 
transmitting the appropriate docket and determination for the Fed- 
eral Register. 

This report was released through the facilities of the Crop Report- 
ing Board. We found there were so many people, Mr. Chairman, 
interested in the parity index and possible changes during the last 
World War—when this had to do not only with price supports, but 
also with price ceilings—that the Department’s regular price report 
is now released through the facilities of the Crop Reporting Board. 
Now, a number of such reports are released from what we call a lockup. 
I think you are familiar with the main crop reports which carry the 
estimates on speculative crops. At the beginning of World War Il 
we found so much interest in what the parity index might be, and 
the changes from month to month, not only because it was associa 
with price supports, but also price ceilings, that I asked the Secretary 
for permission to release it from the lockup. 

This meant that most of this material was in worksheet form # 
the time the release was made. We never reach the final answer fot 
the particular month or estimate, until after we are locked up 2 
the morning, so we minimize as far as we can the possibility of any 
leak. 

Now, I am perfectly willing, so far as O. V. Wells is concern 
Mr. Chairman, to supply these records to you and the committee. 
would hope that the names of the civil servants other than mysel 
might be kept confidential if you see fit to publish such records becaus? 
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[have to carry the entire responsibility for making these reeommenda- 
tions and for seeing that the calculations were made. 

Mr. Wurrren. The committee would like to have those. I certainly 
wouldn’t pledge myself not to approve the release of the names if it 
became essential from the standpoint of the committee. At the present 
time I would think that there is no necessity. I think we could do it 
in line with your suggestion, but I would think that the whole sub- 
committee should make that decision. 

Mr. Wetxs. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. I certainly wouid want to confer with you prior to 
any action that the subcommittee might take. This thing came as a 
bolt out of the blue, and neither you, the Secretary, Mr. Butz, or 
everybody else appearing before this committee as an arm of ‘the 
Congress each year, told us you were planning to come out with any 
such thing. 

I have conferred with you persons ully and you have given no indi- 
cation that anything like this was in process. You have told the 
Congress nothing about it. It just suddenly comes out. 

In view of that, I think this committee would be interested in all 
the official documents and memorandums and everything else that 
went on. 

Now, we have just recently requested and obtained that same kind 
of thing with regard to the REA, so this is similar to what we have 
asked for before. 

I personally would not want it to be embarrassing to any individ- 
ual. But I couldn’t commit the subcommittee not to do what it might 
determine to be in the public interest. 

Mr. Wetts. May I say a word off the record ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrren. On the record. 


CHANGES IN COMPOSITION OF INDEX 


Mr. Sanrancexo. In computing the parity index which you have 
just arrived at, did you eliminate any of the articles and services 
which you had used in arriving at the parity index of 1950 and if so, 
what ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. We added a considerable number of new 
commodities and dropped a considerable number of old commodities. 

We did the same thing in 1950 and we, upon occasion, do have to 
add or drop a commodity from time to time—the problem, Mr. San- 
tangelo, is that the bill of goods farmers buy changes from time to 
time. The bill of goods farmers bought in 1910-14 is just not repre- 
“ntative of what he is buying today. The bill of goods he bought 
during 1937-41 is quite a long ways from being representative. 

New commodities are coming in and old commodities are going out 
and this is a constant problem “for any index number maker as to how 
you introduce new commodities and how to take out old commodities, 
0 you can measure the price change. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. So the reason you dropped certain items was be- 
cause there wasn’t a sufficient quantity being sold or being purchased ? 





Mr. Wetis. We did in 1950 and again in this particular case cal. 
culate a number of subindexes for informational purposes; indexes 
of farm-family living and farm production costs which are in tum 
broken down into subindexes for food, fertilizer, farm machinery, 
motor vehicles, and so forth. x 

We try to get in those indexes as far as we have the prices the 
commodities which account for more than one-half of 1 percent of the 
subindex 

Mr. SanrancGexvo. I notice that you have included items which 
might be considered luxuries which may be not part of the farm 
equipment in arriving at an income. 

You take televisions and perhaps furniture and other items, which 
items vary from farm to farm, and which may be considered in a city 
as luxuries, and would they have a material effect on the parity 
index ? 

Mr. Wetts. This, Mr. Santangelo, is an average index for all farn- 
ers in the United States. ‘The law directs us to include articles and 
service used by farmers and we interpret that to mean all articles 
and services ordinarily used by farmers, so that our index, just as 
the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, does 
have quite a few items that you might consider above bare minimum 
living standards, but some farmers ‘have those items and I wish they 
had more of them. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you issue these changes periodically, and it has 
this same result each time, you can rest assured they will have fewer 
and fewer of them, Mr. Wells, in my judgment. 

I have stuck to the Democratic theory that there should be parity 
of income. I haven’t changed with the Secretary. 

Now, I would like to pursue the consecutive steps. I trust members 
of the committee will feel free to interrupt me. 


NATURE OF PARITY INDEX FORMULA 


In this parity index formula, as you explained it, you compare 
the farmer’s prices received with the prices he pays for the things 
he now buys? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Per unit? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Then you compare that with the base period 1910 
to 1914? 

Mr. Wetts. 1910-14 is the reference base to which we must eventu- 
ally tie all these calculations. 


BASIS AND METHODS USED IN REVISION 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, for the basis on which you set out to are 
this change about, you used only 5,000 farmers that were selec 
by. the Bureau of the Census, by regions. You used only 5,000 on 
prices paid, and another 5,000 for prices received, did you not? 
Mr. Wetts. Well, Mr. Chairman, the figures I have here are 6,715 
schedules for farm production, 3,845 schedules for living, and in 
addition to that we had a food survex on an additional 2,006. 
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Mr. Wurrren. So this whole thing traces back to those relatively 

few farmers who were selected by the Bureau of the Census or by 
you ? 
‘Mr. Wetts. I think we selected them, Mr. Chairman. I would 
have to check that. We originally prepared the so-called master- 
sample materials from which much of the farm sampling is now 
done. It was originally prepared in a cooperative project which 
included Iowa State College, the Bureau of the Census, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, and I am under the impression 
that we controlled the selection of this sample within the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wutrren. How did you control it? This information was 
obtained for you by the Bureau of the Census. Did the Census do 
that at the time they were taking the census of all the people in the 
United States? 

Mr. Wetts. No; they did this with special enumerators who did 
this and this only, I believe. 

Mr. Wurtrren. In connection with the agricultural survey ? 

Mr. We tts. No; the Bureau of the Census has enumerators who 
are constantly running small enumerative sample surveys. They also 
have electric machinery which makes it easier to tabulate and sum- 
marize material. 

Mr. Wuirren. You say you selected them. I wish you would de- 
scribe how the mechanics of that work. 

Mr. Wetts. I beg your pardon. Mr. Stauber says we actually did 
the enumeration in the Department of Agriculture but used the 
Census for the mechanical work. 

Mr. Wurirren. Now, how did you go about that selection? At 
your higher figure of 7,000, that would be about 2 farmers per county 
inthe United States ? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. And based on what you found from two farmers 
per county, handpicked by the Department, that is the basis on which 
you come up with this revision reducing price supports an additional 
$200 million. 

You said you selected them, which means if you selected them, you 
handpicked them. And on only two to a county you come up with 
something that costs the farmers at least $182 million. 

Mr. Wetxs. We didn’t handpick two to a county; what we did 

Mr. Wuirrten. I say it would average two to a county. We have 
something over 3,000 counties in the United States and on an average 
it would be about 2 to a county. If you had five in one county, it 
would mean you would have none in another, and so forth. 

You agree with that arithmetic, do you not ? 

Mr. Wetuis. That is correct. These are areas or segments which 
take in sizable blocks. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, you say you select them. Mr. Stauber says 
you select them. Now, how did you go about selecting them ? 

Mr. Writs. As I say, a number of years ago what is called the 
Master Sample Materials were prepared and they have served as a 
basis for a great deal of agricultural sampling. 

In other words, census materials were taken and certain geographi- 
cally defined areas were selected, statastically and mathematically, 
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which we believe will give us on a sampling basis a close approxima. 
tion of what is in the total universe, or what a total census would show. 
Obviously, it is a sampling process. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is all right, but it is not an answer to my 
question. 

You have a county down in Kentucky or Mississippi or even up- 
state New York. Now, how, among all the farmers that you find, 
did you select the two who were going to report ? 

Mr. Wetts. I would have to have a special statistician to talk to you 
but what we did—areas or strata are taken to represent all agricul- 
ture and in these areas or strata we selecte farms or blocks of farm- 
land at random, mathematically, so that every kind of a farm gets a 
chance to be selected or represented. Admittedly, it is a small sample, 
Mr. Chairman, but it is better information than we have previously 
had. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is worse information, judged by the end result, 
in my opinion. Perhaps I see the need a little more in this field per- 
haps than some others. At least I have stayed with my basic belief. 
But it is an average of only about two people per county which you 
did select. 

Mr. Wetxs. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you selected them, what did you do? 

Mr. Weis. We took a detailed questionnaire and sat down and 
spent, I think about 4 hours with each farmer—each schedule, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. You had one group of farmers checked on what he 
paid out and a separate group of farmers on what he took in. 

Mr. Wetts. We had basically one schedule on farm production 
costs and one on farm living costs because it took several hours to take 
a schedule, and we felt to take a whole day’s time of the farmer was 
asking too much. 

Mr. Wuirren. Don’t you see what that would lend itself to? If 
you selected the best and most economical production unit to get one 
set of figures, and then selected another fellow for the other figures, 
that separation lends itself to picking a farmer who would reduce it 
on one side and another on the other side. You could select somebody 
to fit your desires or rather the Secretary’s. 

In other words, you intentionally didn’t check the farmer’s living 
cost. his production cost and the prices received so that you had a com- 
plete picture of that farmer. You selected one set for one thing, 
another set for another thing, and a third set for another, didn’t you! 

Mr. Weris. There are different sets involved, yes. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. 

So your own mechanics left you where you didn’t have the composite 
of a particular farmer at all. In not a single case did you have the 
composite picture of production cost, living cost, and prices received. 
You selected different groups for each of the three; isn’t that right! 

Mr. Wetts. Production and living expenses are involved and there 
was also, in another survey, a schedule for food expenses, but in each 
case what we are interested in is not the total so much as the relative 
distribution between commodities and commodity groups. 

Now, of course, we have checked this against any other material we 
have to see whether we think it is reasonable. ‘ 

This information is in addition to what we ordinarily or otherwise 
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would have had. Meanwhile, the 1937-41 material for family living, 
Mr. Chairman, was based on general consumers surveys carried out 
in 1937 and 1941. 

It is admitted these are sample date and a great deal of judgment 
enters into it. 

(A further statement on this subject will be found on p. 131 of the 
appendix ). 

Mr. Wurrren. I realize that. I am just showing that where we 
new Dr. Butz’ views, and the record is full of his expressed views, 
and Dr. Butz cleared your request and helped you to get the money, 
we know Dr. Butz to the point he is bound to have been interested 
as to whether this was going to raise or lower the index. As you 
state, you likely did discuss the effect. 

I know Dr. Butz and I have dealt with him across the table. Iam 
personally fond of him, but don’t subscribe to his views, but he made 
no bones about his view. Don Paarlberg makes no bones about his 
view too, which is against real price supports. 

Mr. Wexts. They are both perfectly straightforward. 

Mr. Wuirren. And they are for reduced price supports. 

Mr. Weis. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, on this thin sampling which you have ex- 
plained to me—— 

Mr. Weits. The sampling was of farms; but they were selected 
within specified areas or counties by strictly random methods. We 
had small farms and big farms, good farms and indifferent farms. 

Mr. Wuirren. If there were 3,000 farms in the county you deter- 
mined which farm you were going to? 

Mr. Wetis. Yes; by good sampling methods. And we don’t go to 
all the counties. 

(A further statement on this subject supplied after the hearings 
will be found on p. 131 of the appendix.) 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, it says here: 

The parity indexes of any day shall be the ratio of the general level of prices 
for articles and services that farmers buy. 

Now, according to our check, you took out 71 items and added 136. 

Could we have listed the price that you used for the ones that you 
added and the price that was tied to the ones that you took out? 
These are articles that the farmer bought. To come up with your 
finding, you must have put a value on these 136 as to what the farmer 
paid. 

Can you give us that ? 

Mr. Weis. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have it with you now ? 

Mr. Writs. We don’t have prices for commodities taken out. We 
have the complete list for items included in the January compilation, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could we have those now ? 

Mr. Weuzs. Yes. 

Mr. Wuitren. We would like to have that put in the record. 

(The information referred to will be found on pp. 132-147 of 
appendix. ) 

Mr. Wetts. We have the commodity, the price in September 1952, 
the price in September 1955, the price in September 1958. This hap- 
pens to be because we used these Septembers for a number of checking 
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purposes. We also have the price in December 1958, and the price 
or the change we use for January 1959. We will give you similar 
material for the commodities that we dropped out. 

Now, we should give you a brief explanation because you are per- 
haps aware that some of our prices we collect every month, some of 
them we collect every 3 months, and some of them we collect, a fey 
of them, every 12 months. 

Mr. Srauser. Or 6 months. 

Mr. Wetts. In the case of the current month, Mr. Chairman, on 
groceries we use the difference between chainstore prices in the smaller 
towns this month as compared with last month—the change from 
December to January—to get an estimated change. Each quarter we 
have a sample which includes both independent and chainstores. The 
small independent stores report only quarterly. We collect prices on 
some farm machinery items once every 3 months. Some once every 6 
months, and so forth. Fertilizer prices are collected in the spring and 
fall planting seasons, April and September. 

Mr. Wutrren. In this list we might refer to “round steak.” It 
shows that round steak in 1955 was 78.9 cents. Do you use that figure 
instead of the 92.3 cents for 1958 ? 

Mr. Wetts. All these figures were used. We calculate an index for 
every month. 

Mr. Wuirren. In your announcement here, which of these figures 
were used in connection with this reduction in the parity index? 

Mr. Wetts. We applied the percentage change in chainstore pre 
from December to January to our all-store average for December to 
get the round steak figure used for January. We use the chainstore 
prices as a first indication for the grocery list. 

Mr. Wuirten. In my earlier talk with you I understood that this 
release on January 30 represented your determinations based on data 
that was accumulated up to 1955, and did not reflect what had hap- 
pened from 1955 to date. I am just asking you what the facts are, 

Does this represent a bringing of this down to the date that you 
issued it, approximately ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

What I would like to make clear is this, Mr. Chairman: The refer- 
ence base for the parity index is 1910-14. The actual parity index is 
a combination of four indexes chained together. The first index 
really runs from 1910 through 1924, and includes no allowances for 
automobiles, motortrucks, gasoline, and cars. It is essentially a kind 
of expenditure pattern farmers had when they used horses and mules 
as the only source of farm power. 

Then in 1924 the motor vehicles were added to that index with what 
was considered to be appropriate weights. The second index runs 
from 1924 to March 1935. 

Then from March 1935 to September 1952, the index calculated on 
the base 1937-41 equal 100 and chained back to old index or 1910-14 
equal 100. 

What we have now done is calculate a fourth index on the base 
1955 being equal to 100 and we have chained that index into the old 
indexes in September 1952. 

So you must understand the parity index is really four indexes and 
we have to chain these four indexes together to get back to 1910-14 
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because to use the actual bill of goods the farmers used in 1910-14 is 
not practicable, many of the commodities aren’t even on the market. 
And you must further understand this is not an expenditure esti- 
mate, Mr. Chairman. This is simply a price level or a price rate 
estimate. ws 

It is a change in prices for the same kind of commodities and the 
total amount spent for the commodities only influence the propor- 
tional weight allotted out of the 100 percent weight that goes into 
the index. 

Mr. Wurrren. You can lead us pretty far afield. But going back 
now, this represents a matching of the prices paid for what they 
buy against the prices received for what they sell, matched in turn 
back to the base period ? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, from looking at your list here, I think it 
vould be mighty well if we could hire you to buy for farmers. We 
put in the record yesterday a showing that this reduction in parity 
would cost the cotton farmers $60 million. They have already inade 
arrangements to pay it out in increased costs in the textile mills. The 
Wall Street Journal article showed it yesterday. 

Now, for dresses, shoes, and oxfords, $8.75. 

soys’ wool suits, $18.98; overalls, $1.99; sweaters, $3.58; oxford 
shoes, $5.61. 

Could I get you to buy for my household? Women’s house dresses, 
$2.95; cotton dresses, $5.03 ; rayon, $7.65. 

Coats, light weight full length, $23.60; heavy coats, $26.22. Where 
is this one on used automobiles? That is one of the items you added 
here. Farmers are down to buying used automobiles. What price 
did you say they were paying for that? Used pickup trucks? 

Your list shows for September: Used automobiles, $585. What 
kind of car is that, Mr. Wells? Is the farmer down to buying a $585 
car, really ? 

Mr. Wetts. I think some farmers are: ves. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is he going to do when you get through with 
him on this parity change? He is going to be walking, isn’t he? 


METHODS OF OBTAINING DATA 


Mr. Wetis. May I tell vou with respect to these prices, Mr. Chair- 
man, these prices are collected by our State statisticians, chiefly 
through mail questionnaires, and they represent I think as good a job 
a8 you can do by the mail questionnaire method. 

[think if you will compare prices paid by farmers for many items, 

isecompared with prices paid by other people, you will come to the 
‘onclusion in many cases farmers are buying a cheaper and lower 
quality article. T did make such comparisons in World War IT and I 
‘xpect that. is still true for many farmers in many locations. 
_ Now there is a real question—and you and T have discussed this 
efore—as to whether you get satisfactory prices via the mailing 
nethod. The interview method is a fairly costly method. We havea 
project going in the State of Ohio where we are trying to compare the 
lative accuracy of collecting prices by the mail questionnaire method 
Scompared to using enumerators. 
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Mr. Wurrren. That is as against 1910-14. That should help, not 
hurt. From the record you and Secretary Benson have made, I think 
this committee could well give thought to transferring your money 
to the Department of Labor to get up all the statistics the farmers 
need, instead of depending on your organization. 

I understood you earlier to say that this was done by you sending 
people out and spending 4 hours getting information. Now you indi- 
cate this comes from questionnaires. 

Mr. We tts. There are two different sources of data, Mr. Chairman, 
The volume of the commodities purchased, the average estimated 
quantities were obtained from expenditure surveys, but the price mate- 
rial we obtain every month—month after month after month. 

Mr. Wuirren. The quantity bought though, you didn’t figure that 
into this index, did you? 

Mr. Wetts. Oh, yes, yes, indeed. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did I understand you that if he had to buy two 
tractors, that you included the cost of two tractors? Or did you just 
list the price paid for one in the parity index ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, this is a price index where the weights must add 
up to 100 percent and all we are measuring are changes in price rates. 
So if he buys two tractors, they will get heavier weight, but something 
else will get lesser weight. 


EFFECT OF NEW CALCULATION 


Mr. Wuirren. Are you trying to tell us by reason of this finding 
that the farm situation is improved, the net position of the farmer! 

Mr. Wetts. I certainly am not. 

Mr. Wuitren. On what basis then would that further reduce his 
prices and his income, if his net position has not improved, but has 
gotten worse? What would be the basis for it ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, all this index says is that our previous method of 
calculating, with the previous set of weights, was tending to result ina 
faster increase in the index of prices paid than was actually the case 
and was also holding up index prices received. But either the old or 
the revised index of prices paid by farmers have been steadily increas- 
ing and when you translate that into the total production expenditures, 
in view of the fact that farmers are buying more and more of their 
production goods off the farm, you get a very substantial increase in 
eash expenditures. 

Two out of every three dollars of farm income goes for farm pro- 
duction expenditures and three out of every four dollars of cash farm 
sales go into such expenditures. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you get all this information from this skimpy 
group, then you match it against the general level of such prices, rates 
and taxes during the period 1910 to 1914, it leaves you the right to give 
such weight to these various comparisons as you think you ought to. 
That gives you a great degree of latitude in what you come up with, 
however honestly you may approach the subject ? 

Mr. Wetis. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. And where you are acting with the approval of Dr. 
Butz, and at the instance of the Secretary, I just wonder if it hasn’t 
been reflected here. ; t 

But to put this where I will understand it, you are trying to say 2 
this announcement that the prices the farmers are paying for what 
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they now buy, as compared with the prices they now receive, leave 
them in a better position than under the old figure ¢ 

Mr. WELLs. Slightly better, yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Which means then that either his prices have in- 
creased or that what he is now buying is cheaper than the things he 
used to buy. ‘That doesn’t make sense. 

Mr. Wext1s. No, the revision does not change the farmer’s position 
inany way whatever. The prices he was paying, commodity by com- 
modity, the quantities he is buying remain unchanged. All the re- 
vision says is, we think we have a little better estimate of what is 
actually happening. It doesn’t change what is actually happening or 
what the situation is out in the country in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. Wurrren. It might not change it to your mind. But when the 
Secretary of Agriculture has announced price support levels percent- 
agewise, and then you change the level it is a percent of, you will 
agree it has cost the cotton farmer $60 million this fall. 

Mr. We ts. It does affect the levels and if cotton sells at the support 
price this fall it will cost them money. 

Mr. Wuirren. $60 million approximately. You are at a high 
enough level that you are able to see cotton will sell at the support 
level approximately. 

Mr. Weis. Well, Mr. Chairman, the way the law is written I would 
rather expect so. 

I would remind you that I work on an appropriation none of which 
can be used to pay the salary of any individual used in forecasting 
cotton prices. But we do know cotton has been holding very close to 
the support level. 


DATA ON PRICES RECEIVED AND PRICES PAID 


Mr. Wurrren. I want you to put in the record the prices paid in 
this base period 1910-14 and the prices received. You can’t go back 
and compare it unless you have something to compare with. 

Mr. Weis. There are four different indexes and you chain the 
indexes together. 

Mr. Wurrren. Let’s have all four of them and then the change. 

Mr. Wetts. We probably have some prices that go back to 1910-14 
for some items that. are still there and are still about the same items. 
_ Mr. Wuirren. Now when you get through with this thing you tie 
itback to that period. But you can’t do it unless you have something 
for that period. 

Twant what you have and what you use for that base period 1909-14. 
Prices received, prices paid. 

Now I would like to have, in connection with this table which you 
have given us, the prices received. I want to see what you are giv- 
ing the farmer credit for receiving. 

_ Mr. Wexts. We will give you similar material. We also revised the 
index of prices received by farmers which was lowered slightly. We 
should give you similar material for index of prices received. 

_ Mr. Wurrren. I want the information on which this announcement 
sbased. 

Mr. Wetrs. So far we have only talked about the index of prices 


paid. : think we should have corresponding statements on the prices 
received, 
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(The table on prices received, together with explanatory material, 
will be found on pp. 148-154 of the : appendix. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. When we read the Agricultural Act of 1938, we find 
subsection (2) of section (f) which re vaca as follows: 


Parity as applied to income shall be that gross income from agriculture which 
will provide the farm operator and his family with a standard of living equivalent 
to those afforded people dependent on other gainful occupation. Parity as ap 
plied to income for any agricultural commodity for any year shall be that gross 
income which bears the same relationship to partity income from agriculture 
such as the average gross income from such commodity preceding the calendar 
year added to the average gross income for agriculture for such 10 calendar years, 

Is that the section in which you say, once you figure parity for each 
one, you have to tie the various commodities together? 

Mr. Wetts. No. 

Mr. Wurirren. What attention do you pay to that section in this 
announcement ? 

Mr. We ts. We have said we were unable to supply statistics to fit 
that definition without a considerable amount of research. However, 
it is quite obvious that the parity income defined in these terms would 
be far above what farmers now get because this essentially says, “give 
farm people the same stand: rd of living after paying production eX: 
penses as nonfarm people have. 

The income estimates of farm versus nonfarm people is 

Mr. Wuirten. What attention is given to that section of the law by 
yourself and the Department ? 


DATA ON PER CAPITA INCOME 


Mr. Wetts. We have estimated in our income material from time to 
time the average per capita income of farm people from all sources and 
we have compared with that the average per capita income of nonfarm 
people from all sources. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have that information that you could supply 
for the record? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Randall has it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could that be inserted in the record to show the true 
picture of farmers in connection with that? 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Wetts. To calculate the income ated would require many 
judgments, country versus farm life, whether it costs town people 
more to go to work, farm people less for medical expenses, and so forth, 
but our farm and nonfarm dollar income figures do give an indica- 
tion of the difference between the two. 

We will put those data in the record. 

Here are the rough figures for 1957. Per capita income, persons 
on farms from all sources, $967. Per capita income, nonfarm popu- 
lation, $2,082. That isn’t exactly comparable to the parity-income 
definition, but it does indicate the significant difference that you have. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the situation with regard to farm income 
for those farmers ? 

Mr. Wetts. Do you mean income from farm sources ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Wetts. That $967—about $658 of that was from farming and 
$309 from nonfarm sources. 


COST OF FARM EXPENDITURE SURVEY 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, Mr. Wells, how much money has been spent 
through the appropriation bill for you and how many people have 
worked on bringing forth this announcement that reduced the pie 
index by some $182 million? How much money has been spent ? 

Mr. Weis. We would have to calculate it. I would think that 
most of the cost for the farm expenditure survey would be charged to 
this, and following the beginning of this fiscal year when the decision 


th 
. 


was made to go ahead, I did transfer $20,000 to Mr. Stauber’s division 


for additional clerical and other costs. Basically it is the farm ex- 
penditure survey plus the additional $20,000. 

Mr. Wutrren. Put it in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


APPENDIX. COST OF REVISION OF PARITY INDEX 


Revision of the parity index was based on work extending through parts of 
four fiseal years. Over the period, fiscal year 1956—January 1959, Agricultural 
Marketing Service spent estimated man-years and funds directly for this work 
as follows: 


Fiscal year Man-years | Amount 
| 
48.9 | $277, 000 
2) 175, 500 
3.3 | 25, 800 
: 18, 850 


| 


Includes $45,600 transferred to Bureau of Census for processing and tabulation of the survey. 


The major portion of the man-years utilized in fiscal year 1956 was in terms 
of field enumerators. This represents approximately 350 enumerators employed 
fora short period—of 4 to 6 weeks—and the part time of an estimated 50 to 60 
regular employees who devoted time to planning, technical supervision, and 
other servicing of the survey. During fiscal years 1957 and 1958 the man-years 
fepresent primarily part-time or regular employees. However, during the 
beriod since November in fiscal year 1959, six employees have devoted their 
ime exclusively to completion of the revisions of the price indexes. These are 
i addition to identifiable portions of time of about 30 employees regularly em- 
ployed on other activities and some absorbed time on a consultative basis of em- 
Ployees at the higher supervisory and executive direction levels. 
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The major element of costs in this work was the farmer expenditure survey, 
for which funds were provided in the 1956 Appropriation Act. In fiscal year 
1957, the appropriation to AMS was reduced $177,000 to reflect the completion 
of the fieldwork for data collection. For 1957 and 1958 the costs are chiefly 
attributable to preparation and publication of the farm expenditure survey on 
a national and regional basis. Some portion of the costs for fiscal year 1958 
and the costs for fiscal year 1959 were directly devoted to the actual revision 
of the parity- and prices-received indexes. The estimates also cover the re 
vision of the prices-received index for farm products and the revision of parity 
prices for these items. In addition, there were some absorbed costs for tech. 
nical planning, consultation, and other services which are not specifically 
indentifiable and are not included in the data above. However, in this analysis 
the entire cost of the survey fieldwork has been included as attributable to 
the revision of the parity index. 

It should be noted that the survey had as its other main objective the check- 
ing or strengthening of the estimates of farm income and farmers’ production 
expenses—estimates which are now being made by States as well as for the 
United States as a whole. For example, the survey provided much new in- 
formation on, and a needed check of, the amount and sources of off-farm in- 
come received by farm families, while the revised expenditure data have been 
used in connection with the production economics work of the Department. 


DECISION TO REVISE INDEX 


Mr. Wuirten. In January the decision had already been made and 
you transferred $20,000 to Mr. Stauber. Why did you not advise the 
committee that this matter was going forward? This decision was 
made in January last year and you came before this committee. Why 
didn’t you advise us of these developments? 

Mr. We ts. I don’t think this decision was made last January, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I understood you earlier to say that it was. 

Mr. Wetus. I would be glad to look at the memorandums. The 
$20,000 was made available sometime after July 1958. After the farm 
expenditure discussion 

Mr. Wuirren. I may have misunderstood you, but I understood you 
to say the decision was made last January. 

Mr. Wetts. I think it was January this year, the memorandum I 
was talking about. 

Mr. Wuirrten. The decision to go ahead make your official findings 
and release it? | 

Mr. Wetus. Yes. The actual decision to release or rather the actual 
recommendation was made January 9th of this year, I think, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. How did that originate? Did the Secretary come to 
you or did you go to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Wetts. I addressed a memorandum to the Secretary which I 
will put in the record, saying “Here are the technical recommenda- 
tions.” That was done in January. As to when the decision was fi- 
nally made, the legal decision, it was made at the time the Acting 
Secretary signed the document and sent it to the Federal Register. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want the record of events and I mean all of it. 

Mr. WettLs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, Mr. Wells, do you mean to say that the As- 
sistant Secretary—whoever he was—that when you sent a mem- 
orandum that this ought to be compiled and released, evidenced no 
interest in your judgment as to whether it would change parity levels, 
and you made no indication to anybody what it would do? 
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Mr. Wetts. No, at the time we asked for the expenditure survey I 
made no indication as to what the change might be. I didn’t know. 

Mr. Wuitren. I am talking about this year when you 

Mr. Weuts. After the preliminary calculations last March we did 
have reason to believe it would probably reduce the parity index. Ex- 
actly how much we didn’t know. 

Mr. Wurirren. And this year, after the Secretary has been makin 
his pitch for reducing price supports, you went to him and urge 
him to take final action toward putting the index together, knowing 
the probable effect, and release it, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Wetts. I recommended that he revise the parity index; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And at that time you told him the probable effect ? 

Mr. Wetts. I told him the approximate effect ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Even though it was locked up and the figures 
weren’t known, the Secretary had information from you as the expert 
in this field upon which he relied. If he let you go ahead and do this 
work which was locked up so nobody would know it, he knew it would 
come out in line with his beliefs, did he not ? 

Mr. Wet1s. Approximately, yes. 

Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Santangelo? 


INCLUSION OF COLLEGE TUITION FEES IN COMPUTATION 


Mr. Sanrance.o. In this last computation, you indicate college 
tuition fees as an item of expense. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. Didn’t they have any college tuition fees in 1914? 

Mr. Weis. Yes, but we had no measure of them and we never had 
any weights or estimated amounts spent. We had no idea how much 
it was until this survey. 

Mr. SantanceLo. What did you think the tuition fee should be, 
would it average $2,000 per year ? 

Mr. Wetxs. It was the fees for the land grant colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Sanranceio. What would that be? 

Mr. Wetxs. We will have to supply that. 


FORECAST OF PROBABLE OUTCOME OF REVISION 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wells, I can’t see the value of locking up any of 
this information or locking up those putting it together if you are 
going to submit to the Secretary the probable outcome in advance. 
Were the people who did this actual estimating aware of the assur- 
anees you had given the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Wet1s. They weren’t assurances. They were simply estimates 
that if we do these particular kinds of things it will have roughly 
this effect. 

Mr. Wurrren. That was prior to actually doing the mechanics of 
bringing them together. 

Was Mr. Stauber, and those in actual charge, aware that you had 
80 indicated to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Stauber was. 
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Mr. Wuitren. And had Mr. Stauber told you that he could see in 
advance enough to make him certain, or approximately certain, as to 
the effect? Had he been a party to the agreement with you that that 
would likely be true prior to your going to the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. We ts. I wouldn’t say an agreement. Mr. Stauber had run the 
preliminary calculations which indicated what the approximate effect 
would be, certainly. 

Mr. Wurrren. And for that reason had full knowledge himself? 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 


COLLEGE TUITION FEES 


Mr. Santance.o. Mr. Wells, in looking over the chart which is 
headed “Prices paid by farmers for household operation,” I note that 
college fees you have as a figure of $214 tuition. 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. That is a figure higher than any other figure of 
any other item. 

Mr. Wetts. What you need to analyze this is this statement here. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. Which table is that ? 

Mr. We tts. This is the table which I haven’t in the record, but I 
wonder if it shouldn’t be in. This is a table showing the relative im- 
portance—in other words, to what extent the various prices and rates 
paid determine the parity index. It shows the relative importance of 
these in the index at certain times after you allow for the change in 
prices and the quantities associated. You have to have a percentage 
weight for the $214 and it is a very small one. 

Mr. Santanceo. That is right. You have an item for college 
tuition and to what extent does the price of college tuition affect the 
overall picture ? 

Mr. Wetts. Forty-three one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. That is almost one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. We ts. Close to it. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. This has quite an influence on the overall picture. 
If you eliminated that college tuition figure, the parity index would be 
reduced to the extent of 1 percent ? 

Mr. We ts. I don’t know. If you eliminated it, the forty-three one 
hundredths of 1 percent, weight or influence would be distributed more 
or less proportionately over almost every other commodity left and 
you would only change the parity rate to the extent the tuition rates 
have gone up more or less. 

Mr. Santancexo. It would have some effect upon it. 

Mr. Wetts. It might, but adding or eliminating any one com- 
modity usually has a very, very small effect. 


STATISTICS ON FARM INCOME 


Mr. SanTancELo. Now, going back to the farm income, the average 
farm income is, you said, $967. 

Mr. Wetts. The estimated average per capita income to farm people 
in 1957 was $967. 

Mr. Santanceto. And $309 of that $967 was attributable to non- 
farm income? 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Now, in comparing with the income of non- 
farmers, you had an average per capita of $2,082 ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Now, in computing the farm income, do you con- 
sider the amount of food which a farmer uses ? 

Mr. Weis. Yes. Our farm income figures include an estimated 
value of house rent for the house that is on the farm, an estimated 
value for the food which the farmer produces and uses himself, and 
something for fuel and one or two other items. 

Mr. Santancexo. In other words, this $657 includes 

Mr. Wetus. Some implied house rent and some food raised for the 
farmer himself, yes, sir. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. In other words, that includes the amount of food 
he raises for himself and he and his family eat ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. Valued at farm prices and not retail prices 
because the housewife generally has to do the preparing. 

Mr. Santanceto. It is included in the computation and is not 
disregarded ? 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 

Mr. Santance.o. To the city fellow this is a very important item 
of expenditure ? 

Mr. Wetts. It is included and it is included at what the farmer 
could have sold it for. Not what he would have bought in the re- 
tail market. He would have bought a different product in the retail 
market because what he hands his wife has quite a few things to be 
done to it, which is ordinarily done at the retail store. 

Mr. Santanceno. It clarifies it in my mind because we city fellows 
can’t sell food if we are in business, but we do have to buy it. 

Mr. Wetts. It also includes an amount for house rent because the 
farmer also uses his own house and we take care of that by allowing 
for the price of building materials to repair such houses. 


METHOD OF GATHERING DATA IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Natrcurr. Mr. Wells, as you well know, in my home State of 
Kentucky we have 120 counties and at the present time we have some 
thirty-odd counties in an emergency stage as far as declaration by the 
Governor is concerned. 

Now, at this point in the record, Mr. Chairman, in order to save 
time, I wonder if it would be possible for Mr. Wells just to include a 
short statement as to what system you use as far as Kentucky is con- 
cerned in obtaining your figures? 

Mr. Wetts. I can submit a short statement and a map showing the 
actual areas or counties for the entire United States. 

Mr. Wutrren. We will be glad to have it if you will also show the 
humber of farmers. 

Mr. Weis. We will do that. 

(The information requested will be found on pp. 154-158 of the 
appendix.) 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I have known Mr. Wells 
for quite a while now and also Mr. Stauber. Mr. Randall is a new 
acquaintance of mine, but I want to commend you on the work that 
your Division puts out down there. I think there are a lot of things 
that aren’t indlse your control, either in the Department or in Agri- 
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culture. As an economist, you try to give us the greatest amount of 
truth that you can out of the picture as you analyze it from month 
to month. 

I want to wish you well on your trip to the Spokane Farm Forum 
and I do w ant to talk to you when you come back. 


Mr. Weuis. Thank you. 


FARM PRODUCTION 


Mr. Horan. Included in this attempt—and I think this subcom- 
mittee vields to no one in trying to do the right thing for the Ameri- 
can farmer—I believe you try to—the biggest. problem I think we have 
now is acreage restrictions and some of the things perhaps at the 
moment we are doing that affect us competitively in world markets by 
reason of our building up farm production. That at least is one 
item. 

The only question I have to ask is, Are there any studies that try to 
take in and weigh those relationships in figuring out this matter of 
parity, because there are so many factors that have to be considered! 

Mr. Wetis. The Secretary of Agriculture was requested by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee some time ago to present a report and 
recommendation regarding the calculation of parity and I think per- 
haps the best thing I could do is to refer you to that report. 

Mr. Horan. I was interested because one factor that I assume would 
be meritorious is the comparative acreages planted in one given com- 
modity as it affects parity for that commodity at any given time. 

Mr. Wetts. Parity is simply a comparison of price levels. I think 
you are now getting onto the question of how much does the farmer 
spend and how much does he take in, and parity just doesn’t tell you 
that. You have to go to the actual production level, the total cost 
and the total income figures. That is why we are interested in im- 
proving our income and production cost or expenditure estimates over 
the years, 

Mr. Horan. I might ask Mr. Stauber this: Do you have a catalog of 
acreages in commodities down through the years, say beginning in 
1910 down to the present time, nationally ? 1 would like to have that 
supplied to me. 

Mr. Wetts. We will send that to you, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. My personal conviction is this: The American farmer 
must get away from acreage restrictions, which is part of the problem 
we are dealing w ith—it is ‘the other side of the coin. I am convinced 
that we have to give the farmer the right to plant his own acreages be- 
cause we have to quit holding this umbrella up other countries. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH 


I think one thing this subcommittee, or at least I have insisted is 
that our research be brought closer to the farmer. I know that we 
saved, when we went to speed sprayers on our apple ranch in the State 
of Washington, that one act saved us oceania of dollars in pro- 
duction costs. 
I am going to insist as we have research before us that we keep it 
as close to the farm as we can because if we can cut corners and pro- 
duction costs—we are already increasing yield, but if we can then cut 
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the corners in production costs by new methods—anything tw reduce 
the production costs—and, of course, that is where this varity thing 
originated—I guess it got fouled up with commodity ollar at one 
point, but this thing really began with the increasing costs of produc- 
tion and it is rel: ited to the attitude of this subcommittee when we 
go into a whole field of research. 

I think some of the broad research we are doing like moving belts in 
chainstore grocery checkout counters helps to move farm produce 
faster over the retail counter, but it is a long time getting back to the 
farmer. 

Then, of course, anything that increases the handling cost in the 
terminal markets, whether it is truckers or whoever it is, that also 
isa threat to the solvency of the American farmer. 

There is an interesting field and I have appreciated your testimony 
very much. 


REVISIONS OF PARITY INDEX 


Mr. Micue.. I think you have said the parity index has been revised 
three times ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Micue.. Did I understand you to say in your earlier testimony 
that the first indication you had that there should be the most recent 
revision was in 1955? 

Mr. Weis. Well, Mr. Michel, the Federal statistical indexes gen- 
erally are reviewed from time to time and with the exception of these 
farm indexes, the base period as well as the weighting scheme of most 
other Federal indexes has been shifted forward from time to time. 

Originally most of the indexes were on the basis of 1910-14 equal 100. 
Then they shifted to 1923-25 or1926 equal 100. Then 1935-39 equal 100 
and following World War II the shift was made to 1947-49 equal 100. 

Now we are statisticians and economists and are in contact with the 
people working on these other indexes; we are in professional meetings 
with them. We have understood why the Congress retained the ref- 
erence base of 1910-14. We have also always understood the law to be 
so constructed as to allow us from time to time to revise and modernize 
the index, so you now get what are essentially four indexes chained 
together which keep us in line with general index methodology in 
the Federal Government even though we are still publishing the farm 
price indexes on the 1910-14 base. 

Mr. Micuen. So now this one we have been most concerned about, 
this latest one which was most recently announced, actually the first 
move on your part was initiated when ? 

Mr. Wetts. It was in 1955. 

Mr. Micnen. How about the one in 1950? How much earlier than 
1950 did that come about ? 

Mr. Wer.us. Discussions were going forward on that as early as 
1938 or 1939 because from 1940 or 1941 most of the bases were shifted 
to 1935-39 equal 100. At the time we began to discuss it. 

Mr. Micuer. Have there been any other times when you have been 
in charge of the gathering of these statistics that you have recom- 
mended to your superior, whomever he might have been, as an As- 
sistant Secretary, that there be a revision “when they have said no 
rather than yes? 
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In other words, we have established, I think, that the Secretary fi- 
nally says yes or no whether or not we will make this revision and, 
of course, in this last case the Secretary has said yes. Have there been 
other times when you have been in your position that you have ree. 
ommended a change and the Secretary has said no? 

Mr. WELILs. No, this is not true of any Secretary of Agriculture, 

There was, prior to World War II, some discussions going forward 
about revising the parity index back as far as 1937, 1938, or 1939~] 
am not aware of just when the discussions started, and quite a bit 
of preliminary work had been done. Early during World War II, 
during that period the question of whether to revise or not to revise 
the index was brought up. 

At that particular time the Secretary of Agriculture and the War 
Food Administrator indicated that if the indexes needed substantial 
revision, they were willing to consider it. 

They asked me to check what would happen and discuss it with 
Judge Vinson, who was then Economic Stabilizer and later Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

At that time to have shifted to a new weight base would have ap- 
parently changed the parity index very little—1 point up or down, 
as I remember it. We decided in the midst of the war period it would 
be better to wait until after the war was over. 

Mr. Micuen. You have said earlier, too, that from time to time vou 
have had to take into account the fact that the farmer does not buy 
some items and is changing his way of living just as we are. 

Mr. Wetts. This happens regularly. 

Mr. Micuex. I cannot help bring to mind the earlier days when 
one was harnessing up 14 horses, and then he moved to the stage 
where he had 1 row-crop tractor, and now we are at that stage where 
we have a 3- or 4-bottom plow tractor and in addition we need a Tow: 
crop tractor and probably one simply in spare because we can’t spare 
the time to run into town and get repairs if they are needed. 

How is this reflected now in your statistics?) How do we also reflect 
the time we spent hand corn shucking when now we all have our own 
cornpickers? Or when we were first using a binder and then going 
together in a threshing run? And then we decided we all wante 
individual combines, and in the haying operation it was simply cutting 
and raking and now we have a hay “conditioner. We don't have a 
custom job, each one of us wants our own, and we do have them. And 
in the house there is a stove, refrigerator, several radios, TV sets, 
washers, driers, and dishwashers. How do you reflect the change toall 
these modern conveniences now in the index? 

Mr. We ts. Let me say, first of all, a large part of this is simply not 
reflected in the parity sy stem. All parity measures are changes 
price levels if we do it accurately. 

Now, when we introduce a new commodity, we usually put it in at 
the level of the index for the month where we first start pricing it and 
simply measure the changes from there on. 

When we take a commodity out, we also do it in such a way as not 
to affect the average level of the index the month it is taken out. This 
means we have to double price commodities. 

In other words, we don’t go from a walking plow to a three-bottom 
gang plow and a tractor directly, yousee. We price the walking plow 
to the point where we take it out and when we put the tractor and the 
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ging plows in at the average of the index for the month in which they 
are first introduced and changes in their prices only influence the 
index after that. 

To get what you are talking about, we have to go to the actual in- 
cme picture. How much id you produce, what prices did you re- 
wive for it, what was your total gross dollar income, and how much 
did you spend ¢ 

Mr. Micuet. Which would reflect also the increase in production 
per acre ¢ 

Mr. Weuts. That is right. So all these price indexes measure are 
thechanges in price levels. 

Mr. Micuex. Do your figures reflect at all an increase in land 
values ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Land is not in the parity index as such. It is covered 
by allowing for real-estate taxes, interest on farm-mortgage indebted- 
ness, and the landlord’s production expenditures, but farm rent itself 
or land values do not go directly into the parity index. We have a 
land-value index and land values have been rising. 

Mr. Micnex. I think that would be sufficient. 


PRICES PAID, INTEREST, TAXES, AND WAGE RATES 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Santangelo raised the question, and properly sv, 
about information on wages paid hired farm labor, and interest on 
farm indebtedness secured by farm real estate, and taxes. You have 
that information, I am sure. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have that in the record showing 
changes from one period to the other. 

Mr. Wetis. Yes; and we want to revise this table to include those. 

(The information requested will be found on pp. 158-167 of 
ippendix. ) 


LEGAL BASIS FOR REVISION OF INDEX 


Mr. Wurrren. Now, Mr. Wells, as a statistician and traveling in 
those circles, you quite naturally like to do these things. Insofar as 
the law is concerned, there is no requirement that these things be 
changed at all; is there? 

Mr. Wetts. It is on a permissive basis. 

Mr. Wurrren. Throughout the years, so far as you know, each Sec- 
rttary has had this done when the end result would serve his imme- 
diate purposes? I said “so far as you know” ? 

Mr. Wets. I am not aware that this consideration has entered into 
the approval of any Secretary that I have worked with. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did you intimate to Mr. Brannan in advance what 
theend result would be from all the information you had ? 

Mr. Weis. I assume I did. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Brannan could see it would raise the price sup- 
dort by approximately 4 percent. 

Mr. Weis. That was done by the Congress. Had we not revised 
the price indexes, price supports would have gone up by 6 percent. 

So this did not work in the direction Mr. Brannan was interested 
yin all fairness. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Did you do it after the Congress acted or befoni} Mr. W 
Mr. Wetts. We did it after it acted, after the act had been passeifj assure 
but had we not done it instead of parity prices going up 4 percent ther} yhether - 
would have gone up somewhere between 514 and 6 percent. “Tibout the 

Mr. WuirTrTeN. Sue indicated to him what the result would be? | Mr. W 

Mr. Wetts. I assume I did. The Secretary of Agriculture is m} Are th 
administrative superior. The law says the Secretary will make thes (The f 
determinations, not that the statistician will. 

Mr. Wuirren. As to whether to have this or not? MAR 

Mr. Weis. Yes, the responsibility is directly vested in the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Wutrren. And in this instance, as you testified earlier, whe 
he told you to proceed, the Secretary had been told what the outcome gency es 
would likely be, based on your experience and spot-check ? May 27 

Mr. Wetts. The Secretary was not told at the time we asked for} trplanati 
authority to carry forward the expenditure for the survey and star} The pr. 
the calculations. tical anal} 

Mr. Wuirren. That was when? 

Mr. Wetts. 1955. I think Mr. Paarlberg and Mr. Butz recognized} it. ind 
if we did go forward we would have to publish. nent inde 

Mr. Wuirren. Why? ire subjec 

Mr. Wetts. I just don’t think we could carry such surveys andj 7! 
make such computations, Mr. Chairman, and then simply stop. Youn ectin 
might for a year or two, it is quite true. 
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Mr. Wutrren. We are getting back now to earlier testimony. Thi} janges ir 
was 1952 and 1955 where you set out to do this. As a matter of fact) nent is b: 
this could have been done last year had you wished to. tion, mart 

Mr. Wetts. No, it could not have been done last year because we "ly i 
very much wanted to analyze and check the expenditure survey—l};,y 
suppose under complete forced draft we might have done it last year) vere subn 
I think it is doubtful. 

Mr. Wuirrten. But you certainly couldn’t with the election coming 


TIMING OF REVISION 


















up. 
Mr. We tts. That did not enter into my consideration. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO REVISION 













Mr. Wurrren. We will be interested in all correspondence, all 
notes and other information that passed between you, the Secretary, 
the Assistant Secretaries and various others, and we would like to 
have that in complete form for the record. We will ask our invest- 
gators to provide such information for the record. 

(The information will be found on pp. 207-250 of the appendix.) 

Mr. Wetts. I will go as far as I can, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like for you to advise us of the places wher 
you are not furnishing the material, so we will know what part we 
are getting and what part we are not. 

Mr. We tts. I mentioned what I considered to be the main memo 
randums, the things I am particularly acquainted with. 

Mr. Wuirren. There may be certain things we would like to hav 
which you may have left out. 
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Mr. Wetxs. We will be glad to open the files to your investigators. 
[assure you of this on behalf of the Department. All I can say is, 
ther} whether 1 can remember or find everything, I don’t know. I do know 
ibout the key memorandums which you want. 
Mr. Wuirren. We will be interested in that. 


Are there any further questions? If not, that will be all, Mr. Wells. 
(The following information was refer red to on p. 120: )’ 


MARKETING RESEARCH AND AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES 


ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 


\gency estimate (submitted to Office of Budget and Finance on 
May 27, 1954)_......_.._- +$185, 000 


Explanation of proposed agency increase 


The proposed increase would provide for strengthening and expanding statis- 
cal analyses and data relating to farm expenditures, as well as farm population 
nd employment. A comprehensive survey of farmers’ expenditures is badly 
weded as a check on the accuracy of expenditure weights used in calculating the 
varity index. The weighting pattern for practically every other major Govern- 
nent index has been revised since World War II and our basic expenditure data 
re subject to an increasing amount of criticism, both from statisticians and 
lumer representatives. At the same time such an expenditure survey is also 
‘|iadly needed as a base for revising and improving our farm expenditure and net 
frm estimates by States and as a nation. This would also be very useful in con- 
ction with the farm management and costs work carried on by the Agricultural 
Research Service. A detailed analysis of data concerning farm population and 
famemployment, based upon expanded and redesigned sample surveys conducted 
'the Census Bureau, would improve the accuracy of estimates of per capita 


fm income and other per capita series, and provide trends and year-to-year 
thanges in farm income. A firm estimate of farm population and farm employ- 
nent is basic to economic analyses, program planning, and operations in produc- 
tion, marketing, and other agricultural activities. 

Early in August 1954 certain agencies of the Department (including AMS) 
were informally requested to submit to the Department estimates showing how 
they would distribute each of sever ral alternative amounts. _ The following data 
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For revision and improvements of farmer expenditure estimates used in caleulatin “Mr. W 
the parity index “onomics, 
Need for increase-—There is an urgent need for up-to-date information 0 
farmers’ expenditures to provide a check on the accuracy of expenditure weight 
used in calculating the parity index. It is important that this index be as accyy | 
rate as possible inasmuch as it is required by legislation to be used in the estal The bu 
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yd farm family living expenditures from about 10,000 farm families; $200,000 

the proposed increase would be nonrecurring. 

The original budget allowance, received in a letter dated November 24, 1954, 
‘om the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, eliminated the increase requested 
‘or this item. 
~The Secretary, in a letter of December 3, 1954, requested the Director of the 
Rureau of the Budget to reconsider certain items which had not been provided 
or in the budget allowances. Following is an excerpt from the attachment to 
‘his letter explaining the desirability of the requested adjustments: 

‘The reduction of $300,000 below the Department’s request for economic and 
gatistical analysis eliminates the increase proposed for improving the accuracy 

the estimates of farm production expenses, and the expenditure weights used in 

Jculating the parity index. Accurate estimates of farm production expenditures 
‘od net farm income are essential in appraising the economic situation in agricul- 
wre. Rapid changes have occurred in farm practices and technology in recent 

ars which need to be accurately reflected in the farm cost structure. Moreover, 

the weighting pattern for practically every other major Government index has 
een revised since World War II. Agriculture’s basic expenditure data which 
reflect pre-World War II spending patterns are subject to an increasing amount 
feriticism. The parity index should be made as accurate as possible, as early 
spossible, because of its required use in the establishment of price support levels 
rectly affecting the farmer.”’ 


Budget estimate as finally approved and included in the 1956 

DER coon cce eek ce Sse Sr isn eo ei snp pa pam Se + $285, 000 

Explanation of proposed increase: 

Need for increase.—There is an urgent need for up-to-date information on 
farmers’ expenditures to provide a check on the accuracy of expenditure weights 
edin calculating the parity index. It is important that this index be as accurate 
ss possible inasmuch as it is required by legislation to be used in the establishment 
{price support programs which directly affect farmers. The weighting pattern 
for practics po every other major Government index has been revised since World 
War II and agriculture’s basic expenditure data, which currently relate to 1937-41 
r-World War II spending patterns, are subject to an increasing amount of 

ticism, both from statisticians and farmer representatives. Revised data are 

‘0 badly needed as a base for revising and improving farm expenditures and net 
fam income estimates by States and for the Nation as a whole. The revised 
ipenditure data is also needed for use in connection with the production economics 

rk of the Department. 

Plan of work.—Comprehensive surveys would be conducted simultaneously in 

e 300 counties to obtain data relating to farmers’ production expenditures and 

m family living expenditures from about 10,000 farm families. The data 
dtained through these surveys would be tabulated and analyzed to determine 
hat revisions would be required in the weighting pattern for calculating the 
ity index and for improving estimates of production expenses; $185,000 of the 
proposed increase, which represents primarily the cost of collecting the data would 
€ nonrecurring. 

Exeerpt from 1956 House hearings (pt. 3, p. 1059): 

“Mr. Wetts. I will start to discuss this $285,000 item under ‘Agricultural 
economics, 


“INCREASE PROPOSED FOR FARMER EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 
“The budget request, Mr. Chairman, for funds for work in our Agricultural 

Eeonomies Division conte mpl: Se s for the regular work which we do in this Divi- 
son the same amount as last vear. However, the budget does include an item 
$285,000 which is carried under this particular project and which is designed to 
allow us to eollect up-to-date information on farmers’ expenditures, which would, 
hturn, be used to reweight or provide for revision of the weighting system of the 
parity index, 

“This index includes goods used in farm family living and farm production, 
idluding allowances for interest rates on farm mortgages, for taxes on farmland, 
id Wages to hired farm labor. 

“It is the only major index of the Federal Government with which I am 
quainted that has not had its weighting pattern revised or brought in line 
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with current practices since the end of World War II. The current parity index 
is based on one set of weights which we used until 1924 or 1925, at which time 
we introduced allowance for tractors, motortrucks, and gasoline; in other words 
for mechanized farming. We carried that set of weights from 1924 into 1935, 
— about the end of World War II, 1946, we did shift to a 1937-41 weighting 
pattern. 

_ “We feel that the pattern of expenditures for farmers has changed materially 
since 1937-41. We have been moving rapidly toward a more mechanized agri- 
culture and the farm family living pattern has changed more nearly to that of 
nonfarmers, This proposal is simply to allow us to apply good statistical 
methodology in order to get the best index we statistically know how to calculate. 

“F want to make it clear that this is not a proposal to revise the partiy formulg 
which is fixed by legislation. This is not a proposal to provide for shifting from 
the base period of 1910 to 1914 or to otherwise change the general method of 
calculating the parity index or parity prices. 

“Tt is a proposal for a survey of farmers’ expenditures to provide a more accurate 
set of weights for measuring changes over the next several years. We will change 
the revised calculations into the current index as now calculated sometime | 
should think, in the period 1947-49. The weights for such an index as this should 
be reviewed and brought to date about once every 10 years. 

“T cannot, as a statistician, tell you whether this would raise or lower the 
parity index. It might change it a slight bit, but to go ahead and do it now 
instead of several years later is preferable. It will give a more accurate measure 
of current changes and it will prevent a considerable amount of statistical criticism 
for the way the index is now being handled. 

“Also, this farm production that we have had will give us a much better base 
for estimating farm production expenditures, both for the Nation and for the 
various States, in connection with our recent studies of our farm income standards, 

“The $285,000, Mr. Chairman, would not be a recurring item, although it is 
possible that we would ask for as much as $100,000 in the following fiscal year, in 
order to finish the tabulation and analysis work that would be involved.” 


RIANA Rc Ca atoms ee esce ence comets + $285, 000 
Excerpt from 1956 Senate hearings (p. 353): 


“NEED FOR REWEIGHTING PARITY INDEX 


“Senator ArkKEN. You have asked for additional funds with which to determine 
the proper weighting of the various ingredients which go into the determination of 
parity? 

“Mr. WE.is. Yes. 

“Senator Russe.u. Have they been getting out of line considerably? 

“Mr. WE.Ls. It is not so much a question of their getting out of line, as making 
a correction now so that they will not get out of line over the next several years. 

“We have asked for an increase of $285,000 to conduct a survey of farmers’ 
expenditures over the United States in order to find out the quantities of com- 
modities that farmers buy, chiefly for farm production items, but we are also 
interested in commodities used in farm family living. It is good statistical prac- 
tice to reweight a price index such as our parity index at least once every 10 years. 
The parity index is the only major Federal statistical index that has not been 
shifted to a postwar weighting basis since the end of World War II. 

“This is not a proposal to change the parity formula or to shift the parity base, 
but simply to revise the weighting which we have done twice in the past, in order 
that we may say that the index of prices paid by farmers, or, as it is more com- 
monly called, the parity index, is the best statistical index that we are able to 
calculate. It might lower the index slightly. It might raise it slightly. I do 
not know, but it would allow us to say that we have a set of weights in line with 
current farm expenditures. 

“Senator AIKEN. This could not change parity value much. 

“Mr. Wetts. No; it will not. It is chiefly a question of saying that we are 
keeping our indexes in line with good statistical theory and in line with the 
general practice that is used in Government for similar indexes. Again, this is the 
only major index of its kind that does not have a postwar weighting introduced. 
The last time we shifted, you may remember, Senator Russell, we shifted to 
1937-41 weights from 1924-29 weights. Farming practices have changed very 
materially since 1937-41. ; 

“Now, may I say perhaps an even more important purpose of this expenditure 
survey has to do with strengthening our farm income estimates, by States an 
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op the United States. Congress last year gave us $75,000 to estimate each 
ear not Only the gross value of farm products and cash receipts by States but 
so to estimate production expenditures and net farm income by States. Now, 
his production expenditure survey can be carried forward in enough detail to 
jive us quite a bit of material by regions which will substantially strengthen both 
yt national and our State estimates of production expenditures and our State 
nd national net farm income series. 

“The $285,000, I may say, is not a continuously recurring item. We would 
wk for $85,000 or $100,000 only next year to analyze the survey materials and 
io the necessary statistical work.” 


imate bil and appropriation ‘act, 1966... ¢_.<.-....-.... + $285,000 


Subsequent to the enactment of the 1956 Appropriation Act it was necessary to 
nake an adjustment to provide funds for reinstating the July crop reports on 
speorn and honey products, pursuant to the directive in the House committee 
eport that a portion of the increase provided under the appropriation be so used. 
ff the total of $27,000 allocated for this purpose, $8,000 was taken from the 
imount previously budgeted for the work on farmers’ expenditure estimates. 
jn this basis, the increase actually provided for improvement of farmers’ expendi- 
ture estimates was $277,000 rather than $285,000. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


\gency estimate (submitted to Office of Budget and Finance on May 
NERDY icin ia ceca Ga asiat Said acta so oda et alae olan oi alas aaa — $177, 000 


Explanation of proposed agency decrease: 

The 1956 budget included an increase for revision and improvement of farmers’ 
xpenditure estimates to provide up-to-date expenditure weights for use in cal- 
lating the parity index. This increase included funds for conducting surveys 
0 obtain data relating to farmers’ production expenditures and farm family 
living expenditures. The collection of this data will be completed in fiscal year 
\956. Funds applicable to the collection of this data are therefore reflected as a 
proposed decrease. 


Department estimates, submitted to Budget Bureau Sept. 30, 1955.. —$177, 000 


The following is an explanation of the decrease: 

The 1956 Appropriation Act included an increase of $277,000 for revision and 
improvement of farmers’ expenditure estimates to provide up-to-date expenditure 
velghts for use in calculating the parity index. This increase included funds for 
conducting surveys to obtain data relating to farmers’ production expenditures 
udfarm family living expenditures. The collection of this data will be completed 
in fiscal year 1956. As the cost of tabulating, analyzing, and possible supple- 
mental checking of these data will be materially lower than the original collection 
‘ost, a reduction of $177,000 is recommended. 


Budget estimates received in a letter dated Dec. 21, 1955, from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget__.........-.-..---.------ — $177, 000 


Explanation of proposed decrease: 

The 1956 Appropriation Act included an increase of $277,000 for revision and 
improvement of farmers’ expenditure estimates to provide up-to-date expenditure 
weights for use in calculating the parity index. This increase included funds for 
onducting surveys to obtain data relating to farmers’ production expenditures 
ildfarm family living expenditures. The collection of this data will be completed 
in fiscal year 1956. As the cost of tabulating, analyzing, and possible supple- 
mental checking of these data will be materially lower than the original collection 
‘ost, a reduction of $177,000 is recommended. 


fouse and Senate bills and appropriation act, 1957 _.....--------- — $177, 000 


Marcu 14, 1958. 
‘0; 0. V. Wells, Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service. 

tom: B. R. Stauber, Chief, Agricultural Price Statistics Branch, Agricultural 
__ Estimates Division. 

‘ubject: Parity index revision: Major policy decisions involved. 

Pursuant to recent discussions in your office this will summarize the major 
olicy decisions required for the revision of the parity index, together with avail- 
tle or pertinent data bearing thereon. 
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The expenditure survey for 1955 makes available the most extensive informa. 
tion ever available regarding farm expenditures and permits consideration of 
several issues which heretofore have either been largely academic or well beyond 
the limits of accuracy of the data available. ‘ 

Provisional index computations are presented, based on the allocation of expend. 
iture items as set forth herein, using the current group indexes. Some of the 
expenditure allocations might be made differently, and there are several questions 
relative to handling items or commodity groups not now in the index. Final 
decisions regarding these questions will, of course, have some effect upon the 
resultant index, and some differences may develop for the various group indexes 
as a result of the new weights and some commodity changes. For several reasons, 
therefore, the indexes presented herein are provisional and preliminary in character, 


I. BASIS FOR GROUP WEIGHTS 


To begin with, we have the aggregates and per farm expenditures for production 
purposes made by farm operators, by landlords, and for the whole farm as included 
in table 12 of the forthcoming publication ‘‘Farm Expenditures by Regions, 1955,” 
together with farm operator families’ living expenditures, total and per farm, as 
presented in table 17. Our worksheets contain much additional detail, and have 
made it possible to break both the living and production expenditures into the 
three economic classes of farm categories used in designing the original sample, 
and to make certain other necessary adjustments. 

The expenditure categories as carried in the published tables are not consistent 
with the component groups of the index of prices paid by farmers including 
interest, taxes, and wage rates, and it has been necessary therefore to make two 
major types of adjustments: 

(a) Toreassign several groups of expenditures into the index categories; and 

(b) To expand the totals arrived at in (a) above so as to allow for the 
expenditure items which do not fit into any of our current index subgroups. 

With respect to (a) the reassignments of living expenditures are as follows: 

(1) Alcoholic beverages to food and tobacco. 

(2) Fuel, refrigeration service, laundry supplies, personal care materials, 
reading matter, and education to household operation. 

(3) Radios, TV, and music to household furnishings. 

(4) Cost of dwellings built or bought; settlement cost; fire, hail, and wind- 
storm insurance; rent; repairs; replacement; alterations and additions to 
dwellings; and other housing expense to building materials for house. 

(5) Transportation expense to autos and auto supplies. 

Out of total farm operator expenditures for living purposes of $15,749 million, 
we come up with $12,661 million of allocated items and $3,088 million unallocated, 
Of the $12,661 million expenditure for allocated items, $186 million were for taxes 
on farm residences and assigned to the farm real estate tax component. A total 
of $95 million was for mortgage interest on farm dwellings and assigned to the 
“Tnterest’”’ category. This left $12,380 million expended by farm operators for 
allocated commodities and services, other than real estate taxes, and mortgage 
interest on real estate used for living purposes. Accordingly, for “all farms’ each 
living category per farm has been expanded in the ratio of 


$15,468,000,000 _, 2494 

$12,380,000,000°-“* 
to arrive at levels of equivalent expenditures for each index category such that 
the total of the index categories will be the same as the total indicated by the 
survey, namely, $15,749 million. The more important of these unallocated living 
expenditure groups are medical care, $1,144 million, or 7.4 percent of the total 
family living expenditure; recreation, $328 million, or 2.1 percent; and cash gifts 
and contribution, $523 million, or 3.4 percent; and personal insurance, $409 million, 
or 2.6 percent. Except for radios, radio-phonographs, and TV sets, we have no 
index components and no price series to represent these groups. Radios, radio- 
phonographs, and TV sets are elements of the recreation group in some cate- 
gorizations, but they have been traditionally considered as household furnishings 
in the parity index classification. 

In addition, to put the operator family expenditures on a per farm, rather 
than a per family level, the expanded totals for each index category of all farm 
operators have been multiplied by 1.0102 to adjust for the fact that for the B 
(family living expenditures) sample, there were an average of 101.02 operator 
families per 100 farms, reflecting partnerships and other multiple-family farms. 
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With respect to production expenditures, assignments to index component 


yroups are as follows: 


Farm business share of— 

(1) Petroleum fuels and lubricants and other operating expenses (less 
implement repair) for automobiles, trucks, and tractors to motor supplies. 

(2) Operating expenses for other machinery and implements to farm 
machinery. 

(3) Farm building (other than house) and fencing construction and repair, 
feedlot and floor construction and drainage tile line cost to building and 
fencing materials, other than house. 

(4) Marketing containers, hand tools, water facilities (farm business share) 
livestock equipment, pesticides, poultry feeders, power tools and welders, to 
equipment and supplies. 

Of the total production expenditures of $19,974,654,000, by operators exclusive 
finterest on farm mortgage indebtedness, and taxes on farm real estate, and wages 


for hired labor, a total of $16,295,621,000 has been allocated to index categories 
paving $3,679,033,000 unallocated. Accordingly, for all farms, each index 


category has been expanded in the ratio of 


$19,374,654,000 _ 1.2258. 
$16,295,621,000 





to arrive at levels which sum to $19,974,654,000, the total of production expenses, 
ther than interest on farm mortgage indebtedness, taxes on farm real estate, and 
ages to hired farm labor, paid by farm operators. 

The principal unallocated groups among the production expenditures are 
iachine hire and custom rates, $566,857,000, or 2.8 percent of all productive 
spenditures; marketing expenses for crops and livestock, $508,759,000, or 2.5 
ercent; cash rent and irrigation, $514,171,000, or 2.6 percent; and insurance 
$154,902,000, or 0.8 percent. 

Instead of using the data from the expenditure survey on mortgage interest and 
taxes on farm real estate, we have used what are generally regarded as more 
utisfactory series; namely, those currently and historically prepared by the 
igricultural Research Service. These items (interest and taxes on farm real 
etate) as well as wages paid to hired labor, have been included separately from 
the commodity categories as heretofore. 

The above discussion relates to table III, and to all farm operators’ expenditures. 
orresponding adjustments, using factors as indicated in table footnotes, have 
een made for each of the economic class groups and in the remaining tables. 

At this point the following pertinent question may be raised: Does the Depart- 
lent wish to handle the unallocated expenditures substantially as indicated 
ibove, or is it desired that additional index groups be established to measure such 
lajor groups as medical expenditures, marketing costs, custom rates, insurance, 
on-real-estate taxes, and cash rent and irrigation? These categories account for 
bout 9 percent of total farm expenditures. (For this comparison I am lumping 
the operator’s expenditures for production and living together.) If the answer 
)the second question is in the affirmative it will be necessary to undertake the 
dlleetion of several additional categories of price data over and above those 
rently collected. 

The next step has to do with combining living and production expenditures into 
mparable totals. A problem is presented by the fact that living expenses as 
lected in the expenditure survey relate only to farm operator families whereas 
joduction expenditures are available relating to farm operators, to landlords, 
ud to the farm as a whole (the sum of expenses paid by operators and those paid 
ylandlords. The question is posed, therefore, as to whether— 

(a) The parity index should relate to farm operators only, in which case 
farm operator expenditures for production would be combined with living 
expenditures for farm operators’ families; or 

(b) The parity index should relate to living expenditures for farm operators 
and to production expenditures for the whole farm; i. e., including landlord 
expenditures; or 

(c) The parity index should relate to the farm as a whole. in which case 
some kind of adjustment of the farm operators’ living expenses would seem 
appropriate to place these expenditures on a level comparable to production 
expenditures for the whole farm. As a provisional approach to such an ad- 
justment, the several index categories as presented for all farm operators 
have been inflated by the ratio of total production expenditures other than 
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interest on farm mortgage indebtedness, taxes on farm real estate, and Wages} The rela 
paid to hired farm labor, to comparable operators’ production expenditures |yatterns 0 
that is by 
$21,140,310,000 
$19,974,654,000 1-984 
These three concepts are presented in tables III, IV, and V, respectively, 
Should the decision favor (a) above, consideration might well be given to jp.J——— 
corporating a cash rent series into the parity index. However, this would requir 
revising the index historically, whereas there is something to be said for confining 
this pending revision to an adjustment of weights, particularly in view of the eonomic cla 
prospect that Congress may at some not too distant date discard the 1910-14] tonomic cla 
base in favor of a more recent base period. Neither proposition (6) nor (¢)} omic cla 
appeals to me as particularly logical. Proposition (a), either with or without the} an farn 
addition of a cash rent component, seems preferable since cash rent represents only 
about 1 percent of total farm operator expenditures, whereas certain other groups, 
for example, medical expenditures, amount to more than twice that amount. 
For the first time differentiation of expenditures by economic class of farm js} Se: 1% 
possible, and in tables III, IV, and V we have presented a breakdown for the ‘ 
three economic class categories used in designing the expenditure survey sample} Tau® II. 
The first category relates to economic classes I and II; namely, farms with value] expendit 
of farm products sold in excess of $10,000. The second group relates to economict and wag 
classes III to V; namely, farms with value of product sold between $1,200 and 
$10,000. The third category relates to those farms with sales of less than $1,200, 
and includes part-time, residential, and abnormal farms. ] 
For convenience of reference, table VII presents the weights and related expendi- 
ture patterns as used in the index heretofore. In table 1V the living expenditure 
data (at least for 1937-41) were based on family surveys, and in all liklihood repre} jung 7... 
sented farm-operator families. The production expenditures relate to the farm] Ito V..... 
as a whole, inasmuch as the basis for a satisfactory operator-landlord distinction] ‘4 over- 
was not available. The wage rate weights refer to expenditures for hired labo All fart 
for the farm. Table VII, therefore, is essentially comparable to table IV in 
concept. 1"1954 Cen 
One of the first points that stands out in a comparison of table VII with tables] :paseg on 
III, IV, or V is that the level of expenditure in 1955 is of the order of five times} iit, 
that of 1937-41. On the other hand, the index of prices paid, interest, taxes, 
and wage rates in 1955 was only about 314 times the average for the period 1937-41.} It will | 
Thus, expenditures in 1955 were of the order of 5 times, but prices only 3% times,} farm prod 
1937-41. In light of the fact that the expenditure survey on which the 1937-4]| living but 
data were based was quite possibly less inclusive than that of 1955, and moreover] taxes, and 
that quantities of purchases have doubtless expanded since 1937-41, this relation} This pc 
ship is probably not surprising. _| which con 
R second point that stands out sharply is the differential distribution of expendi-} won the | 
tures for farms in the several economic class groups. In this connection it may} veights ai 
be noted that the farm classification is that of the census, based upon 1954 sales} tables ITT, 
but the expenditures are those of 1955. vere to be 
For all operators (table III), the percentage distribution of expenditures by} mly insig 
major categories was as follows: Living, 39.7 percent; production, 51.7 percent{ teting pri 
(living and production commodities combined, 91.4 percent); taxes, 1.2 percent} ftom the a 
interest, 0.8 percent; and wages to hired labor, 6.6 percent. lor the far 
For farm operators in economic classes I and II, living expenditures accounted 
for 22.6 percent; production, 63.8 percent (or a total of 86.4 percent) ; taxes, 1.3 
percent; interest, 0.9 percent; and wages to hired labor, 11.4 percent. For farm 7 
operators in classes III to V the breakdown was living, 41.9 percent; production, a he dat 
51.4 (93.3 percent for all commodities); taxes, 1.4 percent; interest, 0.9 percentij “ould pr 
and wages to hired labor, 4.4 percent respectively. Finally for the remaining > a Ww 
group, living expenditures accounted for 68.9 percent of all expenditures; produe- — ] 
tion, 28.1 percent (or all commodities 97 percent); taxes, 0.7 percent; interest, 0.5 ley appr 
percent; and wages to hired labor, 1.8 percent of all expenditures. purports t 
It will be recalled that according to the 1950 census, farms in economic classe wy rep 
I and II accounted for 50.8 percent of the value of all farm products sold in 1949, he tw 
classes III to V accounted for 44.4 percent, and the remaining group accounted ry to; 
for 4.8 percent of the value of all farm products sold. The 1954 census reported] farply, y 
that farms in economic classes I and II accounted for 58.2 percent of the value wtil 1948 
all farm products sold, farms in classes III to V accounted for 38.3 percent; a0 tise toget 
the remaining farms accounted for only 3.5 percent of the value of all farm pro®]’ side 
ucts sold. “ound 5 } 
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The relationship of the several economic groups to expenditure and production 
atterns may be seen more clearly by considering the following two tables. 


TaBLE I,—Farm operators: Expenditures for living and production,’ 1955, by 
economic group 


[Million dollars] 











| Living | Production 
sii aicaiaeioh 
SONNE TH WINE Ee aids ct adda dda dhaddaiddnbsdadistubbiapenaeebaonhl 3, 252 9, 553 
SD ON EEE OCF yng vaphonknabsisuancsscnsnenddaquncpapanemipmdqusonenes 6, 803 8, 258 
ETRE V2, O80, ce ncncdvcudaseanetsstensacasthimepehcunsieasadanuds | 5, 413 | 2, 164 
DR Mp ib i iessis. del oh elcbielincaddaideon dec NR Aabed 15, 468 | 19, 975 





i Not including interest on farm mortgages, taxes on farm real estate, and farm wages. 
Source: 1955 farm expenditure survey. 


TasLe II.—Percent distribution of number of farms, value of farm products sold, 
expenditures for living, and expenditures for production other than interest, tazes, 
and wage rates; by economic class groups 











| | | | 
Number of | Value farm | Expendi- Expendi- 
Economie class of farm farms! products tures for tures for 
sold ! living ? production 2 
te as ad LaoGkubnena a esac sapeakeawe 12.2 | 58.2 21.0 47.8 
IM to V....- sect ina emo aaeene eeeamde 47.7 38.3 44.0 41.4 
Ns <5 5 iacsA ching sp rladsodaonecendes 40.1 | 3.5 | 35.0 | 10.8 
Fee 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 
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| 100.0 





1"1954 Census of Agriculture.”’ 
Based on 1955 survey of farm expenditures (data relate to 1955), but farms classified on basis of 1954 sales 
data, 


It will be noted that the farms which account for only 3.5 percent of sales of 
fam products account for 35 percent of expenditures by farm operators for 
lving but for only 10.8 percent of expenditures for production, other than interest, 
taxes, and wage rates. 

This poses the question as to whether the Department should permit farms 
vhich contribute so little to farm production to exert a disproportionate influence 
pon the weighting pattern for the parity index as would be the case if the index 
veights are derived from the all farm operator (or all farm) columns in either 
lables III, IV, or V. If farms in economic class VI, and the noncommercial farms 
vere to be eliminated from the weighting pattern, on the basis that they contribute 
ily insignificantly to sales and participate only trivially in production or mar- 
ieting programs, the relative effect of living expenditures would be decreased 
tom the all farm basis, and would come closer to representing expenditure patterns 
or the farms which are contributing consequentially to farm output. 


2. LINK DATE 


The date at which the index with revised weights is linked to the current index 
ould presumably fall somewhere between the previous period from which 
Yeights were derived (1937-41) and that from which the new weights are derived 
1995). Moreover, the 1937-41 weights may appropriately be used as long as 
ey approximately represent the general expenditure pattern which the index 
jurports to measure, and the new weights should be used as soon as they are more 
itarly representative. 

The two major commodity components, living and production, moved fairly 
“osely together, as indicated in figure 1 from late 1937 to early 1944, and rose 
arply, with prices of living items generally above prices of production items 
wil 1948, at which time they closed together. Both dipped in 1949, and again 
lise together to 1951, spreading slightly with prices of production goods on the 
gh side in 1951 and early 1952, and prices of living goods on the high side by 
“ound 5 points from mid—1948 to early 1950. As of September 1952 both indexes 
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were together, after which sagging feeder livestock and feed prices carried th 
production index down 20 to 25 points below living, a spread which has generally 
persisted or widened ever since. F 

The 1955 survey was made after this divergence, and might well be said t 
represent conditions after that fact better than 1937-41 weights. From thi 
point of view, September 1952 would make an acceptable link date. Technically 
it is desirable to link on a date when these two components are together or diver. 
gent by no more than 1 point. In this respect, September 1952, some months jp 
1950, and several dates in 1944, and 1943 are acceptable. 

Inasmuch as the index of prices received by farmers and the index of price 
paid interest, taxes, and wage rates are companion indexes, it is desirable that 
their construction be maintained as nearly consistent as possible. This requires 
reweighting the prices received index with 1955 weights (or perhaps with weights 
representing a 5-year period centered on 1955). Table VIII presents weights de. 
rived from 1955 and table IX presents those based on the 5-year period. Ther 
is relatively little difference between the two sets. 

It would be fortuitous if there were a link date that would be acceptable for 
both the prices received and the parity index. Unfortunately no such date exists, 
September 1952 is not a good link date for the prices received index, because the 
crop and livestock component indexes are widely divergent. Several months in 
1954 and several in 1946 are acceptable for the prices received index, but 943 
is the most recent year which contains acceptable link dates for both the prices 
received and parity index, September 1943 being acceptable for the parity index, 
and December 1943 for the prices received index. 

Accordingly, therefore provisional index computations for both indexes have 
been made, using 1955 weights for each. Link dates for the prices received 
index are December 1943 and October 1954; those for the index of prices paid 
interest, taxes, wages, are September 1943 and September 1952. 


I. PROVISIONAL INDEX COMPUTATIONS 


It will be noted that the “percentage” columns of expenditure distribution fo 
“All farms” in tables III, IV, and V differ only slightly. Thus expenditures fa 
living from table IV are 38.1 percent, and from tables III and V they are 397 


percent of total expenditures. For production, table IV is high with 52.6 percent, 
percent, and table V is low with 51.2. For commodities table III is high at 914 
table IV is low with 90.7. Similarly table III is low for taxes and interest with 
1.2 percent and 0.8 percent, respectively, compared with 2 percent and 0.9 per 
cent for both tables IV and V. Hired farm labor is low from table V at 6.2 per 
cent, and high from table III at 6.6 percent. Thus it appears that there are only 
minor differences in the distribution of expenditures, whether the percentages 
relate to operators only, or to the whole farm, either with or without an adjus 

ment of the operators’ living expenditures so as to place them on a farm, rather 
than an operator level. 

On the other hand, sharp differences exist between the expenditure categones 
for the several economic class groups, with living expenditures for economic classe 
VI to VIII ranging upwards of two-thirds of all expenditures, production expendi 
tures less than 30 percent, and with interest, taxes, and wages to hired farm labo 
amounting to around 3 percent of all expenditures, as indicated by tables II] 
IV, and V. 

Economic classes I and II stand at the opposite pole, with living expendit 
around 21 to 22 percent, production, 63 to 65 percent, and with interest taxes, 
and hired farm labor, 14 to 15 percent. 

I recommend, therefore, that the effect of classes VI-VIII be eliminated from 
the index to avoid giving to farms in these groups an effect upon the parity indey 
grossly disproportionate to their contribution to agricultural production. 

To indicate the approximate effect of a shift to 1955 weights, four test indexe 
of prices paid by farmers including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates (Junt 
of each year from 1943 to 1957 plus certain auxiliary dates) have been col 
puted, two (one linked at September 1943, the other at September 1952) using 
the weights for all farm operators (table III), and the other two using the weights 
applicable to farm operators in economic classes I to V, inclusive. 

For convenience, these two sets of weights are recapitulated in table VI, and 
the resultant indexes (1910-14=100) are presented in table X. Table XI present 
provisional revisions for the prices received index as already described. 

For the index of prices received, beginning the use of 1955 weights as of October 
1954 would give a June 1957 index of 242, down 0.8 percent from the offic 
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dex of 244. If the 1955 weights were to be used beginning with December 
943, the June 1957 index would be 239, down 2 percent from the official index. 
In terms of a 10-year average, the 1948-57 June average (October 1954 linking) 


yas 261.3 compared with 261.6 for the June 1948-57 average of the official series. 


flinked in December 1943 the average for June 1948-57 would be 259.5, down 0.8 
srcent from 261.6 for the official index. 

In the case of the index of prices paid including interest, taxes, and wage rates 
the revised indexes (linked at September 1952) for June 1957 are 285 and 284, 
jepending respectively on whether weights are based on expenditures of all farm 
yerators or On expenditures of operators in economic classes I-V inclusive. These 
yere down 3.7 percent and 4.1 percent, respectively, from the June 1957 official 
index of 296. If linked at September 1943, the revised indexes for June 1957 
yould be 280 and 278, respectively, or down 5.4 percent and 6.1 percent from the 
(ficial index. 

Again, as a provisional test, the 1948-57 10-year average of the revised parity 
adex for June (September 1952 link date with weights based on all farm operators) 
yas 272, down 1.4 percent from 276, the 10-year June average of the official series. 
With a September 1948 link date the 10-year average of the June indexes would be 
168, down 2.9 percent. Using weights for economic classes I-V gives the same 
0-year averages for both link dates as do weights for all farm operators, although, 
indicated in table X, indexes for particular dates differ. 

With respect to the effect on parity prices, it appears that using the more recent 
ink dates would reduce parity prices as of June 1957 between about 3.4 and 4.4 
preent, and that using the earlier link dates would reduce them between 4.4 per- 
ent and 5.7 percent. 

These results are provisional, not only for the reason that they are based on the 
june indexes only, but also for reasons discussed hereinafter. However, since 
there is little if any seasonal factor in either index,! these should provide a fair 
indication of what computations for all months would show. 

In these computations, the current group indexes have been used, both for 
ries received and for prices paid. There are a number of related problems 
wneerning the prices paid index which are discussed in the remaining sections of 
this memorandum. (I do not anticipate any serious problems for the prices 
reeived index.) Decisions with reference to them may affect to a greater or less 
legree the levels of the various group indexes and of the composite index. More- 
wer, Subsequent study may result in minor changes in allocation of expenditures 
index groups. The computations presented here, however, serve to indicate 
the approximate effect of the new weighting pattern, I hope will facilitate the 
major decisions. Once the major decisions presented in this memo have been 
iecided, we can review the imputations and proceed with the subsidiary break- 
lowns, imputations, etc., involved in modernizing the indexes for commodity 
groups. 





4. COMMODITY COVERAGE WITHIN CURRENT INDEX GROUPS 


_ Within most of the existing index groups commodity coverage is fair to good, 
out there is room for improvement in all. In 1957, the index as a whole included 
prices for 350 commodities bought by farmers. Of these items 164 were priced 
nonthly, 16 were priced in 9 months out of the year, 26 were priced in 6 months, 
sitems in 5 months, 15 items in 4 months, 32 in 3 months, 72 items twice a year, 
ind 17 were priced once a year. Of the 350 items, 191 are in the living component 
froup, and 199 are in the production group, including 40 series which are included 
i both groups. The Consumers’ Price Index includes ‘prices of 296 items, so 
‘hat commodity coverage for the living component of the parity index is roughly 
Wo-thirds as intensive as that of the Consumers’ Price Fedor. Food item cover- 
ge is about half as intensive, clothing a little over half. 

The total number of commodities in the parity index is about equally divided 
tween the living and production components. The same is true of the total 
mmodities for which data were collected in the expenditure survey, with slightly 
er a thousand commodities represented in each group. (This count includes 
food items included in the food survey of the Institute of Home Economics, which 
8 heing used with the expenditure survey in the development of weights for the 
od part of the index.) Thus, as far as we have any basis for judging, the total 


location of commodities between living and production is not seriously out of 
ance, 


ED 
The June 1948-57 average of the official index of prices paid interest, taxes, wage rates is 276.5 compared 


"ith 275.8 for the 1948-57 average of the annual indexes. The June 1948-57 average of the index of prices 


"elved is 261.6 compared with the 10-year average of the annual indexes of 260.5. 





We have already revised our food questionnaire on the basis of the expenditure }® 
survey, and are pricing as many commodities as possible with the current gsip{! 
of questionnaire unless we reduce the average frequency of pricing, i.€., drop}! 


some items from a four to three times a year basis, some from three to two, some }® 


from two to once a year. 

Similarly we have revised the farm machinery questionnaire, and expanded the 
number of items priced from 53 to 104, largely but not entirely as a result of 
tightening specifications for this group of items. This is about the maximup 
coverage possible with the present form of questionnaire, as we have carried the 
use of skip pricing about to the limit of practicability for this group. We anticipate 
working used auto prices into the motor vehicle group. 

Other questionnaires are yet to be revised, with minor shifts in commodities jp 
prospect, but I see little likelihood of any sharp expansion of coverage generally 
without major changes in the general magnitude of the price program. 
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Except for the two groups specifically discussed below it is our judgment that 


the omission of certain groups of expenditures as a whole from the parity indey 
discussed in the next section is more serious than are deficiencies in coverage of 
groups already in the index. 

There are, however, two groups now in the index for which commodity coverage 
is critically inadequate. Probably the weakest group is that for farm supplies, 
particularly in the areas of containers and pesticides. For containers we have 


only one series—round stave baskets, which incidentally currently makes the}; 


largest single contribution of any item to the farm supply index. There are many 
other types of containers that are used in large volume, particularly for fruit and 
vegetables, and it is unfortunate that the round stave basket is the only series 
that we have. Considering the large number of different types of containers and 
baskets and the increasing trend to the use of corrugated paper boxes, none of 
which are covered by our price series, there is a very definite need for expanding 
the coverage in this. To do this satisfactorily will require as a minimum a thorough 
reworking of the current questionnaire and heroic list building. More likely it 
will require an entirely new inquiry to a new set of reporters. 

The other seriously weak area in the farm supplies group is that of pesticides. 
At the present time lead arsenate, paris green, and calcium arsenate are the only 
series in the index. We have a series on rotenone dust beginning in 1942, one on 
DDT wettable powder beginning in 1947, and one on 2,4—D beginning in 1951. 
We anticipate using these in the impending revision. However, recent year 
have seen a tremendous addition to the arsenal of insecticides, so that the six items 
mentioned above are wholly inadequate to represent this field. The expenditure 
survey for example disclosed over 40 chemicals, from Aldrin to Ziram, that are 
currently used and dispensed under a variety of trade names. Most of these are 
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dispensed in three forms: dust, wettable powder, and liquid. The addition off g 


several of the more important, at least a half dozen, seems essential if we are to 
cover this very rapidly growing and complex field. 


5. MAJOR EXPENDITURE GROUPS NOT REPRESENTED BY PRICE SERIES IN THE INDEX 


There are several major expenditure areas that have no direct representation 
in the parity index. On the family living side, medical, dental, prepaid hospitali- 
zation insurance, and hospitalization expenditures comprise the largest single 
group, accounting for over 7 percent of all expenditures for living purposes by 
families of farm operators. In addition there are expenditures for recreation, 
personal services (barber and beauty shop costs, cosmetics, etc.) life insurance, 
interest on personal loans, gifts and contributions, and various miscellaneous items. 
All told, these unrepresented groups amount to about 19 percent of farm operator 
family living expenditures. These are all included in the total weight allotted to 
living, although no price series represent them. 

On the production side are taxes other than real estate, machine hire, and 
custom payments for certain farm operations, aggregating 3 percent of operator 
production expenditures. Construction of farm roads, ponds, etc., totaled $542 
million for the operator and $728 million for the farm as a whole, or around 2 
percent of the operator’s expenditures and 3 percent of total expenditures for 

roduction. Livestock services, medicines, and veterinary fees amounted 

281 million or about 1 percent of operators expenditures for production; market- 
ing costs (other than transportation and containers) for crops, livestock, ane 
livestock products amounted to 2 percent of operators production expenditures, 
and cash rent accounted for 2 percent. ‘ 

The possible desirability of adding a cash rent series was mentioned previously. 
It appears that data on cash rents have been collected once a year as far bac 
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s 1921 on the April general crop schedule but have never been developed or 
ategrated into a single U.S. series. Preliminary inquiry indicates that a reason- 
ibly adequate series on cash rent can probably be developed at not unreasonable 
ost. 

"Altogether, about 14 percent of operators’ expenditures for production have 
»0 direct representation on the index. These have been included in the allocation 
f weight to the production index as a part of the total index. 

For the index as a whole, the unrepresented areas amount to 16 percent of all 
frm operators’ expenditures for both living and production. 

Some of these areas might be incorporated into existing commodity groups. 
Thus livestock services, medicines, and possibly veterinary fees might well 
be added to farm supplies. But medical expenses, when it becomes possible 
to collect current information, would require a separate group. The same is 
probably true of cash rent. 

For most of these items (excepting cash rent) we do not have anything ap- 
poaching satisfactory historical data—and in most cases not even current 
data—so that little can be done for the moment. However, plans should be 
made to fill in these gaps whenever opportunity arises for revising to a modern 
base period. 

6. RECONSIDERATION OF GROUPING 


There are some considerations respecting the grouping of certain items into 
index categories to which attention has been directed since the last revision. 
One of these has to do with the inclusion of tobacco prices with food in the ‘‘food 
and tobacco index.” Alcoholic beverages present a problem. Another has to 
do with the placing of tractors in the motor vehicle group with autos and trucks. 

With respect to the classification of tobacco, it is of course true that tobacco 
isnot a food, yet there is no other major category into which it can be put with- 
out even greater violation of logic. Tobacco, in its various forms, represents an 
expenditure of nearly $250 million annually by farm operators, or 1.6 percent of 
their total family living expenditures. 

On the other hand, there is some interest in an index of food prices, excluding 
tobacco. We have, as a matter of fact, in response to requests, computed such 
an index and furnished it from time to time to the Department of Commerce 
and to the Marketing Research Division of AMS on a restricted, not-for-publica- 
tion basis. But we have never published it, and the official subgroup of the 
parity index includes tobacco. 

As a matter of information, the Bureau of Labor Statistics includes prices of 
tigarettes, cigars, beer, and whisky, together with an unpriced category ‘ Miscel- 
laneous” under what is really a catchall group “Other goods and services.” We 
lave no such group, however, and no price series to place in one, excepting pos- 
ibly cigarettes and smoking tobacco (for which we have price data back to 1935) 
ind beer, for which we started collection of price data in February 1958 on the 
vasis of the revision of the food questionnaire as a consequence of the expendi- 
ture survey. Moreover, our only price series for tobacco and beer are derived 
from the questionnaire to food stores. 

The only reasonable alternative to our present practice would seem to consist 
a setting up a new group, which would include tobacco and alcoholic beverages. 
ln that case we probably should expand our commodity coverage somewhat be- 
yond our current list of the three items of cigarettes, smoking tobacco, and beer 
ince the present group is rather limited for a separate index group. 

However, chaining back to 1910-14 would be a problem for which only very 


| Wnsatisfactory procedures are available, and I recommend, therefore, that we con- 


nue to include tobacco in the food category and that beer also be included rep- 
tesenting alcoholic beverages. If and when the base period is modernized, these, 
ind possibly other items, could be broken out as a separate group. Until then, 
lowever, the complications involved in chaining back to 1910-14 lead me to 
recommend against adding another group for which we have only a short series. 

With respect to the inclusion of tractors in a motor vehicles group, Mr. Lester 
Kellogg (of John Deere & Co.) and his associates on the statistical advisory 
‘mmittee of the farm machinery manufacturers have urged that tractors be 
fouped with farm machinery rather than with motor vehicles. No particular 
tason has been advanced for this recommendation other than the fact that trac- 
‘rs are used with farm machinery. On the other hand it should be recognized 


| that to the extent that autos and trucks are used for farm production purposes 


they are just as much a part of the broad category of farm machinery as are 


dy. tractors, If tractors are to be placed with farm machinery, possibly trucks and 
;;“tomobiles (insofar as autos are used for farm purposes) should also be placed 
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with the farm machinery group. Any such changes, however, would mea 
tearing up the index historically and making revisions of a far-reac hing character 
changes which I personally hope can be avoided unless or until we are authorize 
to shift to a more recent base. As things stand at the moment the only reagoy 
for making the shift of tractors to farm ‘machinery would be to satisfy the farm 
machinery manufacturers (or at least the expression of manufacturers which ye 
have received). No consultations have been had on this point with machinery 
dealers or with farm organizations. I believe they should have consideratigy 
equal to that of the farm machinery manufacturers. 

From time to time there has been a desire expressed by Members of Congres 
and others for an index which will separate the parity index into agricultural as 
distinct from nonagricultural components. So far, we have met this demand by 
the rather summary means of pulling food, feed, seed, and livestock out of the 
index and grouping them together into an agricultural group and taking the 
remainder of the index to represent nonagricultural items. This, of course, js 
rather approximate, since both food and feed prices reflect rather considerable 
processing costs and perhaps profits, in addition to the price the farmer receives 
for the basic products prior to processing. It would be possible to break the 
official index into two parts, or even to go further, and set up the components in 
terms of (1) agricultural, (a) living, (6) production; (2) nonagricultural, 
living, (b) production. This seems unnecessarily complicated, however, and it js 
my recommendation that we continue the present index categories unless or until 
Congress directs a recomputation of the index on a more modern base period, and 
that we continue to meet the “agricultural-nonagricultural”’ problem with special 
computations in response to individual requests. In my judgment the time to 
make revisions in the index groups is when we can recompute and redesign the 
index on a modern base period. Desired groups can be carried forward from that 
time, whereas comparisons with 1910—14 will have lost much of their force. All 
of the available expedients, however, for introducing into the index groups that 
had no counterpart in the base period are highly artificial and basically unsatis- 
factory. Although we of necessity did some of this in the 1950 revision, I believe 
the process leaves much to be desired, and I look forward to the time when we can 
reestablish the index on a modern base. 


























TaB_e III.—Operator expenditures per farm, United States, 1955, by economic class 
of farm and by commodity and service categories } 









All farms ClassItoII | Class III to V | Class VI to VII 


























Commodity group | Aver- Per- Aver- | Per- | Aver- Per- | Aver- | Per- 
age cent of age j|centof| age | cent of age | centof 
per | total | per | total | per | total | per total 
farm | farm farm | farm 

RAVE 8 Soc: con adidas eel $3, 283 39.7 | $5,192 | 22.6 $3, 172} 41.9 9 | $2,789 68.9 
Food and tobacco .._.....-. 1,113} 13.4| 1,544 | 67 | 1,080] 14.3] 1,007] 29 
Rag oc ceca poScan. Re), SB RP] aR) 7.1 417 10.3 
Auto and auto supplies. ----__-- 468 | 5.7 | 717 | 3.1 412 5.4 | 446 11.0 
Household operation §______- | 480 5.8| 806] 3.5] 48] 6.4) 367 9.1 
Household furnishings *.._......| 332 40) SO; 251 32 43) 21 6.7 
Building material—house 7-__. 363 4.4] 719) 3.1) 332 | 4.4] 21) 69 

Production..._....----.-- 4, 271 51.7 | 14,633 | 63.8 | 3,803 | 51.4) 1,138] 21 
Feed §._................-...-----| 1,088 | 13.2] 3,04| 17.2| 910| 120] 24| 23 
RE LN a A 640 | 7.7 | 2,834 12.3} 437 5.8 114) 28 
Motor supplies °__.......______-- | 716 S71, Bee ' 8.7 772 10.2} 20] 52 
Motor vehicles '___ | 365 4.4 1,037 | 4.5 | 386 | 5.1 | 112 2.8 
Farm machinery_- -- 461 | 5.6 | 1,469 | 6.4 | 473 | 6.2 | 105 2.6 
Building and fencing material !!_ 219 2.6 | 632 | 2.8 217 2.9 79 | 2.0 
Fertilizer and lime____ 314 3.8] 1,08) 45| 289) 38, 9%] 23 
Equipment and —— _, 267 3.2 | 1,046 | 4.6 205 zy 70 | 1,7 
Seed 13___ eh ; 206 2.5| 638) 28] 204 2.7 59| 1.4 

ened eS lenceria inane Bictsiiaiiamteicite aitiatmatiatetiaell —— ss | 
Commodities and services._.._| 7, 554 91.4 | 19,825 | 86.4 7,065 | 93.3 | 3,927| 97.0 
Real estate taxes 14____ : 100 | 1.2 | 298 1.3 103 4 | 29 
Mortgage interest 14_____ 70 | 8 207 | 9 72 9 | 20 5 
Commodities, interest and | | | 
taxes... aes 7,724 | 93.4 | 20,330] 88.6) 7,240 95.6 | 3,976 98.2 

Farm wage rates.....-.__-- | 45 | 6.6 | 2610/ 114] ‘333| 4 72 1.8 

ene fete 
Commodities, interest, taxes, | 
and wages..____ | 8,269 | 100.0} 22,940 | 100.0| 7,573} 100.0] 4,048 | 100.0 





See footnotes at end of table VI, p. 223. 
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TaBLE 1V.—Expenditures per farm for production and farm operators’ for living 
per farm, United States, 1955, by economic class of farm and by commodity and 


service categories } 

















All farms Class I to II Class III to V | Class VI to VIII 
— ee ———— — — - | —— a 
Commodity group Aver- | Per- | Aver- Per- Aver- | Per- Aver- | Per- 
; age cent of age cent of age jcentof| age | cent of 
| per total per total per total | per total 
farm | | farm | farm farm 
a i i lala Teapldipah ines RISE ll acca hicebti nn tee alah de aed ae 
| ‘ 

Living ?3 | $3, 283 | 38.1 | $5,192 21.4 | $3,172 40.4 | $2,789 68, 2 
Food and tobacco 4 ad 1, 113 | 12.9] 1,544] 64] 1,080] 138] 1,007 24. 6 
Clothing a | 527 6.1 | 837 3.4 540 | 6.9 | 417 10. 2 
Auto and auto supplies___- 468 5.4 717 3.0 | 412 §.2 446 10.9 
Household operations 5 480 5.6 S06 3.3 486 | 6.2 367 9.0 
Household furnishings 6 332 | 3.9 569 2.3 } 322 4.1 271 | 6.6 
Building material—house 7 363 | 4.2 719 | 3.0 | 332 | 4.2 | 281 | 6.9 

| |= | = —s 
Production — -| 4, 522 52.6 | 15,673 | 64.5 | 4,088 | 62.1 | 1,175 | 28.6 
|— | . = — = ~!——- — 
Feed §___.- Sasa .-| 1,121| 13.0] 4,113 16.9] 9384] 11.9] 295 79 
Livestock 684 | 8.0} 3,091 12.7 452 5.8 | 114 2.8 
Motor supplies ® 731 | 8.5 2,031 | 8.4 793 | 10.1 | 213 5.2 
Motor vehicles 1° 370 | 4.3 1, 044 | 4.3 393 5.0 | 112 2.7 
Farm machinery 473 | 5. 5 1. 493 6.1 487 6.2 | 106 2.6 
Building and fencing material "! 274 | 3.2 897 | 3.7 260 | 3.3 92 2.2 
Fertilizer and lime |} 360} 4.2] 1,185 4.9 328] 42] 108] 2.6 
Equipment and supplies | 286 3.3 1,116 4.6 219 | 2.8 75 1.8 
Seed 13 | 2B 26 703 2.9 | 222 | 2.8 60 | 1.5 
| | eee 
: |= 
Commodities and services 7, 805 90.7 | 20, 865 85. § 7, 260 | 92.5 3, 064 | 96. 8 
Real estate taxes 4 171 2.0} 568 2.3 168) 22] 35 | 9 
Mortgage interest '4_._- 80 | u 244 1.0 81 | 1.0 23 | 5 
Commodities, interest, and | | | 
taxes : | 8,056 93.6 | 21, 677 89.2) 7,509; 95.7 4, 022 98. 2 
Farm wage rates 548 | 6.4 2 621 10.8 337 4.3 72 1.8 
a , 4 | ——|—_——_ | |—___ 
Commodities, interest, taxes, | | 
and wages Saewe ee |} 8,604} 100.0 | 24, 298 100.0 | 7,846} 100.0] 4,094 100.0 


See footnotes at end of table VI, p. 223, 


339138—59 


pt. 4 —_ & 
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TaBLE V.—Ezxpenditure per form for production and for living adjusted, United 
States, 1955, by economic class of farm and by commodity, and service categories | 





Commodity group 


| 
| 
j 
|- 


Aver- 
age 
per 

farm 


emer 


| Per- Aver- Per- 
cent of| age cent of 
total per total 
farm 





Living 2 3__ pat 
Food and tobacco 4 
oe 
Auto and auto supplies___----- 


Household operation §__.._..__-. 


Household furnishings ® 
Building material—house ” 


Production 


Feed °__ 
Livestock : 
Motor supplies *___ 
Motor vehicles 1° 
Farm machinery 


Building and fencing material 11__ 


Fertilizer and lime 


Equipment and supplies !?_____- 


Commodities and services 
Real estate taxes 4 
Mortgage interest 4 


Commodities, 
taxes 


interest, 


$3, 504 
1, 188 
563 
500 


wn 
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774 
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4, 113 
3, 091 
2, 031 
1,044 


In 
i pee 


DawWornwno-| 


| Aver- 


All farms | Class I to II Class III to V | Class VI to VIII 


Per- | Aver- 
age cent of| age 
per total per 

farm farm 


Per- 


$3, 369 
1, 147 
574 
438 
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See footnotes at end of table VI, p. 223. 
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TaBLE VI.—Operator expenditures per farm, United States, 19565, for all farms and 
economic classes I through V by commodity and service categories ! 




















All farms | Class I-V 

Commodity group ae et oe Acie i" ay Se 
Average | Percent of A verage Percent of 

per farm | total per farm total 
Living 2 ¢ ; $3, 283 | $3, 628 32.5 
Food and tobacco * os , 113 : 185 10.6 
Clothing. 527 607 5.4 
Auto and auto supplies ; 468 | 481 4.3 
Household operation § 480 558 5.0 
Household furnishings ®_- | 332 378 3.4 
Building material—house 7 | 363 419 3.8 
Production ee 4, 271 6,420 57.5 
Feed §.. . sbi in cca sa ed AO drt a 1, 083 1, 621 | 14.6 
Livestock... i pate aaa 640 | 998 | 8.9 
Motor supplies ®_ _.......-- ‘ ns sp adieaa 716 1, 058 | 9. 5 
Motor vehicles 1. __ ; seiigssttte es andealens aeiaeiibela | 365 | 539 | 4.8 
Farm machinery a agile ulemaracadaias an 461 | | 705 6.3 
Building and fencing material ______- nanan capac 219 314 2.8 
Fertilizer and lime. -._- sacs bled a kaidcalnestin’ 314 | 464 4.2 
Equipment and ee EE | ERENT 267 416 3.7 
Seed 13___ a aeeeen Stace dnd aupcaadehdedat 206 305 2.7 
Commodities and services...............-.......- 7, 554 91.4 10, 048 90.0 
Real estate taxes #_..._.....- sie ava paeu jidsvuass 100 1.2 | 149 1.3 
Mortgage interest '#._..............-. alae wigs ren shale tee 70 -8 106 | .9 
Commodities, interest, and taxes._............-.- 7, 724 93. 4 | 10, 301, 92. 2 
Se SE RIE a ok base honcakeudane dasecchedenenkan 545 6.6 869 7.8 
Commodities, interest, taxes, and wages..___.___. 8, 269 100.0 | 11,170 100. 0 





' Based on farmers expenditures in 1955 as reported in vol. III, pt. 11, Census of Agriculture, 1954, I 
Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, Washington, D.C., December 1954. 

? Expenditures per family converted to expenditures per farm basis using the relationship of farm operator 
families to farms in the B sample; factors were 1.0102 for all farms, 1.0477 for class I and II farms, 1.0066 for 
class III-V farms, and 1.0020 for class VI-VIII farms. Unallocated expenditures for services totaling $600 
per family (medical expenses, $242; gifts and contributions, $111; personal insurance, $87; recreation, $70; 
barber and beauty expenses, $28; miscellaneous, $62) distributed proportionately among specified groups 
shown 

‘Farm living expense includes allowance for landlord living expense proportionate to the landlord con- 
tribution to total farm expenditure for production items, interest, taxes, and wage rates; which amounted 
to 6.72 pereent for all farms, 7.71 percent for class I and II farms, 6.20 percent for class II]-V farms and 3.65 
percent for class VI-VIII farms. 

‘Includes alcoholic and nonalocholic beverages. 

‘Includes, fuel, refrigeration, services, laundry supplies, personal care materials, and reading matter. 

‘Includes expenditures for radios, TV’s, and other music items. 

‘Includes cost of dwellings built or bought, settlement costs, insurance, rent, repairs, replacements, 
alterations, additions, and other housing costs; omits taxes and interest. 

‘Includes feed bought and fed at terminal markets prior to sale of consigned livestock. 

‘Includes farm business share of purchases of petroleum fuels, lubricants, and other operating expenses 
for m torized a nt. 

® Includes farm business sare « f purchase ef new autos, trucks, and tractors. 

Includes construction of farm buildings, except dwellings, fences, feed lots and floors, drainage tile lines, 
and the painting and repair of buildings, and fences. 

"Includes shop and hand tools, marketing containers, water facilities (except for dwelling), livestock 
equipment, pesticides, sprays, and disinfectants. 

'3 Includes seeds, plants, trees, and inoculants. 

' Overall average expenditure for taxes on farm real estate and for interest on farm mortgage indebtedness 

based on estimates of Agricultural Research Service. Taxes and interest per farm prorated to operator 
farms and to economic class groups of farms by proportionate expenditures for these items reported in 1955 
in 1955 farm expenditure survey, namely 58.7 and 87.1 percent, respectively, for all farms which were distrib- 
uted percentagewise by classes, 41 percent to class I-II farms, 47 percent to class I[I-V farms, and 12 percent 
toclass VI-III farms. 
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Tasie VII.—Farm expenditures and percentage weights for parity index (1950 


revision) 





1924-29 ! 


| 

Average ex- 
penditure 
per farm 


Group in- 
dex weights 


Dollars | Percent 

Living - - 608 41.2 
—— _——— 

Food (including tobacco 2) - 3 | 218 | 
Clothing -_.-- L 185 
Autos and auto supplies-._--- 67 
Household operation 57 
Household furnishings. 36 | 
Buildings materials, house - - - -- 45 | 


Production ‘ 536 


Average ex- 
penditure 
per farm 


Dollars 

742 
a 
144 

117 

99 

68 

32 


694 


1937-41 


T 


Group in- 
idex weights 





Feed. — e uch aac 148 
Livestock. _- ; i dl i ss ead dani Elie ala caiall 65 
Motor supplies___------- eo as a 58 | 
Motor vehicles. -__.--- ee te a 58 
Farm machinery_.------- pa nieecs ae 50 | 
Building and fencing materials-___- eee 55 | 
Fertilizer and lime_-_- Se a 39 | 
Equipment and supplies. - a Si eutiense 48 | 
ocs — _— = 15 } 





Total commodities- ia a I gk * 1, 144 
Taxes__ 7 y PiswineNeedecenkt 84 
Interest - - se 96 


Commodities, interest, and taxes__....--- aa , o24 89.8 | 
Cash wage rates__-_- : ate 150 10.2 


1,474) 


Commodities, interest, taxes, and cash wage rates. 100. 0 
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inclusion of livestock and wage rates for hired labor, and a few shifts in commodity grouping, 


2 Tobacco included only since March 1935, 


1 Same as weights in the unrevised index except for revisions in expenditure estimates for 1924-29, the 
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Taste VIII.—Group weights for index of prices received by farmers based on 1955 


cash receipts 


Cash receipts 


Nonindex All 


Millions of 
dollars 
1, 988, 861 


Millions of | Millions of 
dollars dollars 
1, 990, 023 
2, 535, 441 
2, 324, 200 
1, 225, 432 
1, 380, 927 
1, 280, 995 
1, 136, 954 
533, 698 


12, 407, 673 
1, 255, 669 


Feed grains and hay 


814, 959 
948, 676 188, 278 
519, 605 14, 093 
11, 738, 101 669, 57 
1, 255, 669 


1, 925, 241 


Commercial vegetables_...........-.-- 
Potatoes, etc 


All crops 


Livestock and livestock products: 
is PS: «ob Zateacecucnaabanenee 
DTS CUD. 5c bc cetecaenndabacnee 
Poultry and eggs 
Wool 


&, 198, 589 
222, 027 
3 145, 011 


8, 198, 589 
4, 222, 027 
3, 196, 978 

102, 593 


15, 720, 187 
158, 800 


6, 87, 086 


15, 654, 308 
SE OROMOGRED TRAM. 3 oc ccicneccconsasanesiebenbeanbat 


65, 879 
158, 899 


224, 778 





Livestock and products 15, 654, 3 308 


Weights 


All com- 
modities 


For major 
groups 


S| ecSho285 








PP PoP won 


COWODKAOh 





All farm products 27, 392 409 | 2 150, O18 2, 542, 428 





Percent of total 
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TaBLe [X.—Group weights for index of prices received by farmers based on 1953- 


cash receipts, 1957 data preliminary 


1953-57 average cash receipts 


Group 
All com- 
modities 


ee) 
Index Nonindex | 
items poe 


Million 
dollars 
Food grains 2, 142, 638 2, 143, 72¢ 
Feed grains and hay- 2, 439, 302 2, 439, 302 
Cotton 2) 299, 342 2, 299, 342 
Tobacco 1, 123, 543 1, 123, 543 
Oil bearing 1, 337, 264 1, 337, 264 
Fruit 866, 213 433, 553 , 299, 766 
Commercial vegetables_............--- 968, 432 204, 858 , 173, 290 
Potatoes, ete 516, 101 14, 819 530, 920 
654, 315 2, 347, 150 
1, 282, 568 , 282, 568 


Million 
dollars” 


Million 


Crops: dollars 





11, 692, 835 


i, 692, 835 |! lj 936, 883 3, 629, 7 


All crops 


Livestock and livestock products: 
Meat animals 
Dairy PRAMEOU. . .cicictiecucenukounsat 
Poultry Qn €669.< ocnccicecncconcccnss 


8, 658, 160 8, 658, 160 
4, 361, 508 > , 361, 508 
3, 183, 302 3, 239, 054 


Wool 


Livestock and products 
All farm products 


Percent of total 





118, 925 


16, 321, 895 


| 16, 321, 895 


28,014, 730 | 


92. 8 | 


13, 315 


69, 067 
157, 683 


226, 750 
= , 163, 633 


7.2 





132, 240 
16, 390, 962 
157, 683 


Weights 


All com- 
modities 


For major 
groups 
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16, 548, 645 


| 30, 178, 363 
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Taste X.—IJndezx of prices paid by farmers, including interest, taxes, and farm 


wage rates: Official index, with comparisons, selected dates, 1943-57 






































[1910-14100] 
Tentative revisions, 1955 weights 
i 
! 
Weights based on all | Weights based on farm 
Date | Official farm operators operators classes I to V 
index 
| Linked Linked Linked Linked 
| September | September | September | September 
1943 1952 1943 1952 
OIRO DOR iiiiknntnsntiicnmicniooedinaus 172 172 | 1172 172 1172 
SOROS IODES Se cacitctcindieenenonndienn 177 175 1177 | 175 1177 
EE) ee ee oe 180 180 1180 180 1 180 
June 1944 182 180 1182 181 1 182 
June 1945 190 186 | 1190 187 4100 
March 1946 196 191 1196 192 1196 
June 1946 203 | 198 1 203 199 1 203 
June 1947 238 234 1 238 234 1 238 
June 1948 263 262 1 263 263 1 263 
June 1949 253 249 1253 249 1 253 
June 1950 255 253 1 255 254 1 955 
June 1951 283 281 | 1 283 282 1 283 
June 1952 288 282 1 288 283 1 288 
PRONG DIR ainnnctncdtlntitiowssudbioes 286 280 286 281 286 
ate cenncleineliiaesiieeion 277 265 271 264 | 269 
OS) letibadtbabensustie dl 282 270 276 270 275 
I ih ee thge men euidicinee 279 268 273 267 272 
ad he call 282 270 275 269 274 
PGI incatuasontansciiainnnbhabittedd 286 271 276 269 274 
PE i iecigntnncknnkicinamnnernimmnnmnwat 296 280 285 78 284 
Average, June 1948-57.............-- | 276 | 268 272 268 272 
i ! 





1 Official index. 


TaBLE XI.—Index of prices received by farmers, official index, with comparisons. 


selected dates, 1943-57 














[1910-14 = 100] 
1955 weights 
Date Official | 
index Linked at | Linked at 
October | December 
1954 1943 

EES a ety Pe Bin aa an dee ey eS : 199. 0 1 199.0 1 199.0 
I tee er ie 2 rr obeanpeseneuenesaaie = 200. 0 1 200. 0 198.0 
I Oe eave ee ebewuene 196.0 1 196.0 194.0 
UII Se Se Benen on aoe) Fo A alk sab eel 209. 0 1 209.0 208. 0 
Nee ee ee ccacenrchananabees : 215.0 1 215.0 212.0 
RG 166i on cme ceb ened ewening nen bank’ asdbneenanepcunatinn Eek 217.0 1 217.0 214.0 
alee an ele ac mmamiingdcrrm neem nie é 222.0 1 222 0 220.0 
I nem 265. 0 1 265.0 267.0 
Is ce re ne a Sa ndeene nee 294.0 1 204.0 298.0 
te etn 2 5h he eee 8 ic eaetiawdinkiseccess 249.0 1 249.0 247.0 
Neen enn ne i edetesasbhnia ewan 249.0 1 249. 0 247.0 
ER Beis oe See Tee ee a eda enh cceedowenckas 300. 0 1 300.0 299.0 
ed as eacanbecesakniunusnaebéies 290. 0 1 290.0 287.0 
Ne a  eaneaedabebaneatgene =’ 288. 0 1 288.0 286.0 
I rc 2 a Se a gee ie it ae 257.0 1 257.0 256.0 
NN Sr ea De a eden ieenksanwae 247.0 1 247.0 244.0 
es ak fe et Te Te manasisacebacnandeannenan is 241.0 241.0 237.0 
ee te eideaan betes tauenpenceke 241.0 241.0 238.0 
rn cdaeaenbrengepasnsan 245.0 244.0 240.0 
has an ec en Se Se er den eee 244.0 242.0 239.0 

June average, 1948-57. - SVE Saree - 261.6 261.3 259.5 





1 Official index. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1958. 
To: Don Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary. 
From: O. V. Wells, Administrator. 
Subject: Parity index revision; major policy decisions involved. 

As you know, our indexes of prices and cost rates paid by farmers (the so-called 
parity index) and of prices received by farmers are now calculated by weighting 
actual prices for current years together on the basis of relative expenditures for 
particular items or commodity sales for the years 1937-41, even though these 
calculations are chained to earlier calculations so as to yield an index with a 
reference base of 1910—14-100. 

Meanwhile, the expenditure survey for 1955 now gives us the most extensive 
information ever available regarding farm expenditures and permits consideration 
of not only reweighting the parity index to most accurately reflect current ex- 
penditure patterns but would also allow us to consider several other issues relating 
to the improvement of the index in other respects. Were the parity index re- 
weighted, we would also recommend reweighting or recalculating the index of 
prices received by farmers. Revised weights for this second index are, of course, 
available from our annual utilization estimates which indicate the volume of 
crop and livestock sales for each calendar year. 

The main policy questions involved, as I see them, are quite simple: 

(1) Shall we revise the parity and prices-received indexes on the basis of the 
1955 expenditure survey and recent estimates of sales of the various farm com- 
modities as soon as the technical analyses and operations can be carried out? 

(2) And shouid we in revising the parity index consider making various im- 
provements or changes in methods such as including allowances for the major 
family living and production items not now included in the indexes—on the 
family living side, medical and dental care, recreation, personal services (barber 
and beauty shop costs, cosmetics, etc.), and life insurance; and on the production 
side, taxes other than real estate, machine hire, customwork rates, various con- 
struction costs, livestock servicing and veterinary fees, marketing costs, and cash 
rent—as well as perhaps limiting the coverage of the index to specified classes 
of farm operators or farm people? 

There are a host of technical decisions as well as a great deal of calculating 
which will need to be done before the revised indexes are eventually produced. 
Careful consideration will also need to be given as to the date on which the new 
indexes are linked to the old, presumably sometime between 1943 and 1952. 
Although these take time and necessarily develop considerable difference of opinion 
among different technicians, they are nevertheless secondary. 

With respect to the two main policy questions, if the answer should be “Yes’’ 
to the second question, it would, I think, occasion considerable delay in actually 
getting the indexes revised since it would not only raise fairly substantive questions 
because of changes in the character of the index but would also raise the question 
as to how and with what funds we expected to obtain the necessary prices or cost 
rates for the additional services and items to be included. A fairly simple revision 
of the parity index, along with a corresponding revision of the prices received 
index, could, I think, be carried forward within a reasonable time, but this still 
leaves open the question as to a really basic reworking of the parity index. In 
this connection, I did yesterday have a discussion with Dr. R. T. Bowman, 
Assistant Director for Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, which rather 
confirmed my belief that we are likely to have a recommendation within the 
reasonably near future that wherever possible all Government indexes be shifted 
forward to a new base period, probably 1957-59. 

_Meanwhile, I understand the Bureau of Labor Statistics is discussing the pos- 
sibility of a series of rather comprehensive surveys looking toward bringing the 
base weights for their consumers’ price index to date over the next several years. 
We shall, of course, obtain considerable new data from the census of agriculture 
which is now scheduled for the fall of 1959 and perhaps from a supplemental sample 
census which will be taken sometime in 1960. There is also a question as to 
whether we want to include in the budget for fiscal year 1960 an item for a sample 
survey which would cover farm expenditures as well as yield some information 
on farm income, especially from off-farm sources, so collected as to allow our 
income estimates to be made by economic class as well as for farms as a whole. 

Perhaps the basic decision is whether we go ahead and reweight the current 
parity index without substantially changing its character or coverage, looking on 
this as an interim revision, with the hope that within the next 2 or 3 years the 
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Congress will shift the official reference base for the parity index forward to g 
postwar period as well as allow us the necessary funds to collect prices and cost 
rates on such a basis as to allow for a much-improved index. 

The adoption of an interim type of arrangement is something we could go ahead 
with and would certainly give us a much better index than we now have. But 
were this done, I think we should also endeavor to find ways and means for having 
the base period shifted forward and for a rather comprehensive review of the 
calculation of the whole index at the time the Government indexes are shifted 
forward to whatever new base period is selected as a result of discussions which 
are now going forward. The revision of the prices-received index would also 
raise a number of technical questions but the commodity mixture changes much 
more slowly and the kind of data on which revisions will be based are available 
each year so that the problems are not so great. 

For your further information, I am attaching a copy of a memorandum which 
was addressed to me by Mr. B. R. Stauber, Chief of our Agricultural Price Statis- 
tics Branch, under date of March 14. You will note that Mr. Stauber estimates 
that the various changes which might be made would perhaps have resulted in 
reducing the level of the parity index by somewhere between 3 and 6 percent as of 
June 1957. These estimates are quite provisional, and it does not necessarily 
follow that the kind of interim revision which seems most feasible or current 
price levels would yield this same result. Stauber also indicates that the use of 
revised weights for the index of prices received might have reduced that index by 
1 or 2 percent below the level of the current index. So far as parity prices are 
concerned, such a reduction would tend to offset about half of the effect of the 
reduced level of the parity index. 

It would, I think, be necessary to carry forward some congressional consulta- 
tions if the change in either the level or the character of the two indexes were very 
substantial. There were some consultations at the time of the last revision, but 
these were made after the calculations had been substantially completed and we 
were able to give a rather accurate indication of what might be involved. We 
did, of course, do some preparatory work looking forward to revision in originally 
asking for the funds to carry forward the survey of farmers’ expenditures in 1955 
by indicating that one of the main purposes of this would be to bring the weighting 
pattern of the parity index to date. We have consistently argued that it is in the 


interest of both farmers and the public that the indexes of prices paid and prices 
received be calculated according to the best statistical methods and that the 
weighting pattern be kept as nearly to date as our funds and resources would 
permit. 


JANUARY 9, 1959, 


To: 0. V. Wells, Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
From: B. R. Stauber, Chief, Agricultural Price Statistics Branch, AMS. 
Subject: Index revision. 


Pursuant to our recent discussions, there are presented herewith illustrative 
tables, charts, and discussions of salient points respecting the prospective revision 
of the prices-received and prices-paid indexes 

Table 1 presents proposed revisions of both the index of prices received and the 
index of prices paid, interest, taxes, and wage rates for selected dates, together 
with comparisons with the current indexes. It is to be noted that the computa- 
tions are still in process of review, and some minor discrepancies may yet be 
uncovered, I believe that the tables below are very close to the final ones. 
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TaBLE 1.—Proposed revisions of prices received and prices paid indexes with 
comparisons 


Prices received Prices paid interest, taxes, wage rates 
, , 


Current Linked, | Linked, Current Linked, Linked, 
index September| March | index September} March 
1952 | 1955 | 1952 


, inion - “ —_——. 





September 1952 288 286 | (286) 
June 1953. ..---- 257 | t 274 (277) 
June 1954 | 247 278 | (282) 
March 1955 242 ‘ 279 283 
June 1955 | 241 | 38 | 277 280 
Jone 1986. 245 : , 278 282 
June 1957-_-.--- ——— | 243 36 287 290 
June 1958 - - - -- 255 ’ } 294 298 
September 1958 258 | 294 208 











December 1958 246 1206 300 


1 Preliminary, 


Link date-—The most crucial decision remaining is that concerning the date 
at which the new weights are to be made effective in the official index. Theoreti- 
cally, the choice is very wide as to the date when the new weighting pattern, 
based upon the 1955 expenditure survey, could be made effective. Practically, 
only about three dates seem eligible for serious consideration. 

The first, and from the technical point of view, the preferable choice consists 
in linking at some time prior to 1955 so that the new weights would be introduced 
at such time as they become more representative of the economic world than the 
old weights. The weights based on 1937-41 cover the period beginning in 1935 
and have been becoming increasingly out of date. It would seem desirable to 
introduce the new weights as early as they seem adequate to describe the economic 
circumstances that the index proposes to measure. September 1952 is recom- 
mended by both economic and statistical considerations. 

It will be noted from the attached charts that for a number of years the two 
major components of the commodity portion of the index; namely, the living and 
production groups, ran along fairly close together until about 1952. Thereafter 
they diverted sharply owing largely to declining feeder livestock and feed prices, 
and in smaller part, to lower prices for seed and farm supplies. This divergence 
has continued, including 1955 when the expenditure survey was made. The 
new survey, therefore, would seem to reflect and represent the conditions which 
began to exist about 1952, rather better than the 1937-41 weights. 

The second possibility would be to link the new index to the current index in 

1955, thus introducing the new weights in the year covered by the survey. This 
procedure would be somewhat more defensible logically than linking at the end of 
1958, and would result in rather smaller changes than linking in 1952. It would, 
however, result in some divergence between historical parity prices and the official 
indexes for the same period. It would result in an economic measure definitely 
Merior to that involved in the first proposal. 
1 The third possibility would be to make the new weights effective at the begin- 
ning of the year 1959, that is, link the computations using the new weights to the 
old index as of December 1958. This would have the advantage that no abrupt 
change in the level of parity prices would be occasioned by the revisions in the 
index, and moreover there would be no problem of reconciling historical parity 
prices with the official index. The disadvantage of this proposal is that the use of 
new weights for the index of prices paid by farmers, including interest, taxes, 
and wage rates would be delayed 4 years after the survey, and the 1937-41 weights 
would be continued well beyond the period when they are representative of the 
economic circumstances which the index purports to represent. From the stand- 
point of economic measurements such a delay would give an index definitely 
inferior to the linkage proposed in 1952. 

Weights—The weights for the revised index of prices paid including interest, 
taxes, and wage rates are based upon the farm expenditure survey for the year 
1955, which was undertaken in part for the specific purpose of bringing up to date 
the weighting pattern of the parity index (which was last revised in January 1950 
using weights for the period 1937-41). Weights for the revised index of prices 
received by farmers are based upon official USDA estimates of marketings and 
cash receipts from marketings and prices for the 5 years 1953-57—a 5-year period 
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centered upon 1955. A 5-year period is used instead of 1 year to give greater Wit 
stability in the relationships among commodities. table : 
Tables 2 and 3 present the current and revised weights by commodity declin 
classifications. i Wit 
. s J Fe percer 

TABLE 2.—Group weights: Index of prices paid by farmers, including interest, crops 
taxes, and wage rates— Revised and current weights are do 
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current weights 8 
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The major weight shifts in the index of prices paid are a continuing increase in 
the proportionate weight to commodities and services and less weight to interest, 
tax, and wage expenditures; also a shift to more weight to production expenditures 
and less to the living share. Within the living group, the relative importance for 
food and tobacco, clothing, and autos and auto supplies is down, with increases for 
building materials for housing, furnishing, and household operation. 

Within the production group, the proportionate expenditures are down for 
feeder and replacement livestock, motor vehicles, farm machinery, and equipment 
and supplies. Feed, motor supplies, building and fencing materials, fertilizer and 
lime, and seed are up somewhat. 
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With respect to the index of prices received, the major shift, as indicate? by 
table 3, is a slight increase in the relative importance of crops and a corresponding 
decline for livestock and livestock products. 

Within the crop group, feed grains and hay are up from 6.7 percent to 9.1 
percent of receipts from marketings. Food grains, cotton, tobacco, and oil-bearing 
crops are also up in importance, but fruit, commercial vegetables, and potatoes 
are down. 

Meat animals and poultry and eggs are up slightly, with dairy products and wool 
down. 

Previous revisions of the indeces.—The first index of prices paid by farmers was 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 1928. Weights were based 
upon data available concerning purchase patterns in 1920-25. 

The index was revised in 1933, at which time weights were shifted to represent 
the period 1924-29.! Revisions were carried back to 1910. In 1935, interest 
and taxes were added as a result of the 1935 amendment of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, with the index being revised back to 1910.2 

Another revision in the index of prices paid was proposed in May 1939, and 
another was proposed in 1941, neither of which was ever adopted for official use. 

In 1950, at the time the 1948 and 1949 amendments to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 became effective, the index was again revised, with revisions 
going back to 1910-14. 

In each of these cases, the revised indexes were worked back to 1910, so that 
there is ample precedent for revising the computations to a period prior to that 
at which the index is published. 

General structure of indexes.—The general structure of the indexes has not been 
changed. Major groups of both indexes remain as in the current indexes. The 
modification of the weights has, however, particularly in the case of the prices 
paid index, been accompanied by some modifications in commodity coverage. 
Weights for some items have been reduced and where a commodity has become 
sufficiently unimportant it has been dropped completely from the index. In 
other cases, weights have been increased on the basis of the new evidence pro- 
vided by the 1955 enumerative survey. In addition there has been some im- 
provement in the commodity coverage. The current index of prices paid, includ- 
ing interest, taxes, and wage rates is based on 343 commodities and services 
bought by farmers, some of which are included in both the living and production 
components. The revised index is based on 383 items, some of which are included 
in both the living and production components. 

Typical of the commodities which have been added to the living component 
are fuel oil, homefreezers, and television sets. In the production component, 
the new price series include items such as DDT, pickun balers, mixed hog feed, 
milk coolers, and concrete blocks. In addition to DDT, the spray material 
portion of the revised index, which is still tragically short of complete coverage, 
includes 2,4-D and arsenate of lead. Among the items dropped from the pro- 
duction category is horse collars, expenditures for which amounted to only 
one-sixth of 1 percent of the total for farm supplies. 

Perhaps the largest and most important addition is used automobiles and trucks 
which, according to the farm expenditure survey, account for about one-third of 
the total expenditure of farmers for purchasing automobiles and trucks. Hereto- 
fore, the only representation of the automotive and truck group consisted of new 
automobiles and trucks. 

In the area of services, prices paid for newspapers, electricity, and telephones 
represented this field prior to the current revision. Series measuring prices paid 
for farm periodicals and tuition for instate residence at State agricultural colleges 
have been added to reflect the expenditure by farmers for educational purposes 
which, according to the survey, accounted for 8.4 percent of the total household 
es component. Postage rates have also been included in the current re- 
vised index. 

In the prices received index, the principal change consists in the method of re- 
fleeting prices of commercial vegetables. Heretofore, the commercial vegetable 
index has been computed using quantities and prices for the fres'1 market portion 
only. However, at the group index level the weight represented income from all 
sales—fresh and processing. In the revised index, quantity weights represent 
total sales for an individual crop (fresh and processing) and prices also represent a 
combination of fresh and processing (current monthly fresh market price and 


ee 


a Numbers of Prices Paid by Farmers for Commodities; USDA, BAE, June 1933 and September 


?Index Numbers of Prices, Taxes and Interest Payable by Farmers; USDA, BAE, August 1935. 
'The Revised Price Indexes; Agricultural Economics Research, April 1954. 
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season average processing price combined on basis of the 5-year average quantities 
sold for each use). A similar procedure is followed in the fruit index. For index 
purposes the prices for apples, peaches, pears, and strawberries represent combined 
prices for fresh and processing. Citrus fruit has historically been on this basis, 
except that for citrus fruit quantity weights for fresh use and processing are avail- 
able on a current basis monthly. Commodity coverage remains the same except 
for the addition to the vegetable index of green peas for processing and asparagus, 

Major differences in movement between revised and current indexes.—It will be 
noted from table 1 that the revised indexes as of September 1958, linked in 1952, 
are below the current index for both prices paid and prices received, about 3.6 
percent for the former, and 1.2 percent for the latter; and that they are down 
2.3 percent and no change, respectively, for the indexes linked in 1955. (Septem- 
ber comparisons are quoted here since the December indexes are preliminary 
and partially estimated.) 

Of the 3.6 percentage points (11 index points) difference between the revised 
and current index of prices paid, interest, taxes, and wage rates, linked September 
1952, a little over half (6 out of 11 points) results from the reweighting of the 
major components. The living, tax, and wage rate components receive notably 
less weight than in 1937-41 and all of these are higher than the production com- 
ponent, which received increased weight based on the 1955 survey. 

The remaining difference results from the revision of weights within commodity 
groups, the dropping of items no longer important, the addition of items that are 
currently important in the farm purchase pattern which are not in the current 
index, and what might be termed interaction between the weight and price changes. 

The revised group indexes are slightly, but generally lower than the current 
indexes with respect to price change over the 6 years, September 1952 to Sep- 
tember 1958, with the revised indexes for household furnishing showing the great- 
est difference from the current index, and food and tobacco the least difference 
for the living component. 

The revised index of prices paid for house furnishings, the sole exception to the 
general uptrend, declined 3.7 percent from September 1952 to September 1958 
whereas the current index was unchanged. The introduction of television sets 
and homefreezers in that index, reflecting their increased importance in farmers’ 
expenditures for homefurnishings since World War II, along with the increased 
production of these items and electric appliances generally, has exerted downward 
pressure on the index of prices paid for all household furnishings. 

The shifting importance of farmers’ expenditures toward individual items 
have shown a less rapid increase in price, together with the availability of new 
price series for a number of important items in the family living budget both new 
and old have contributed to the slower upward movement in the revised indexes 
for other groups of family living items. Characteristic of the shift in purchasing 
habits is the larger consumption of electricity for which the average cost per 
kilowatt-hour actually has declined from 1952 to 1958. This has slowed the 
upturn in the revised prices paid index for household operating items from 11.6 
to 10.1 percent, although increases in the newly introduced series of postage rates 
and college tuition charges have offset part of the effect of the lower per unit cost 
of electricity. 

Typical of the effect of a more representative commodity coverage is the intro- 
duction of a series of ice cream prices in the food and tobaeco group, for which 
increasing competition has held increases in retail prices in check. This was 
incorporated in the weighting shift to a modernized purchase pattern which 
showed a sharp increase in farm expenditures for all dairy products and a marked 
rise in purchases of tobacco products. Asa result, the revised index for food prices 
rose only 4.5 percent as compared to 5.2 percent for the current index. 

In the case of the production component, also, the revised indexes consistently 
show smaller increases, or larger decreases, from September 1952 to September 
1958, than the current series. The largest differences between the revised and 
current indexes occur for farm machinery and motor vehicles. 

The difference between the revised and current series for feed is inconsequential, 
a decline of 21.3 percent for the current as against 21.6 for the revised. 

The revised livestock index differs only slightly from the current, with a 3.8- 
percent increase over the 6-year period as against 4.8 percent for the current 
index, chiefly as a consequence of increasing weight for baby chicks and turkey 
poults, which are generally lower now than in 1952, and decreased weights for 
sheep. Feeder and stocker cattle also have heavier weight in the revised index, 
and during parts of the period since 1952 have depressed the revised index. 
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The motor supply index provides a contrast to most of the others, in that the 
revised shows a larger increase from September 1952 to September 1958, largely 
as a result of the addition of lubrication and tuneup jobs to the revised index. 

The 1evised motor vehicle index rose only 13.3 percent from September 1952 to 
September 1958, as compared with 17.3 percent for the current index. This 
results mainly from the introduction of used vehicles in March 1955, and from 
larger weight for large-size tractors and reduced weight for medium-sized wheel 
tractors, combined with a slightly smaller price increase for the large size tractor. 
Used vehicles rose only 4.3 percent from March 1955 to September 1958 compared 
to 15.1 percent for other items in this group and account for about one-sixth of 
the aggregate value for the group as a whole. 

The revised index for farm machinery increased 16.4 percent over the 6-year 
period, whereas the current index is up 21.3 percent. The differences result 
largely from a slightly reduced weight for harrows, cultivators, drills, and planters 
which increased in price somewhat more than the average of the machinery group 
as a whole; from increased weight for haying machinery, harvesters, and some 
other miscellaneous items, which increased somewhat less than the group average; 
and from the addition of cottonpickers which changed price rather less than the 
group as a whole. 

In the case of the index of prices received, the revised index was three points or 
atrifle over 1 percent below the current index as of December 1958 and September 
1959. As table 1 indicated, the difference has been somewhat greater on some 
dates. 

About one-third of this decline results from the shift in weights between the 
crop and livestock components—a slight increase in the relative importance of 
crops, together with the fact that prices of crops averaged slightly lower in Sep- 
tember 1958, relative to September 1952, than did livestock and their products. 

The remainder of the difference is owing to the effect of the changed weights 
upon the different commodities or commodity groups. Thus, the weight of feed 
grains and hay has increased from 6.7 percent (1937-41 weight) to 9.1 percent, 
whereas the prices of this group were about 37 percent lower in December 1958 
than in September 1952. 

Oil-bearing crops have also increased in relative importance, mostly soybeans, 
but their prices averaged lower relative to September 1952 than crops generally. 
The same is true for potatoes. 

Extent of farm-produced items in prices-paid index.—In the current index, the 
percentage weights for expenditure groups originating at least partially on the 
farm are as follows (using 40 percent of the food weights) : 








1937-41 1955 weights 
weights (percent) 
(percent) 
re TIN oo. ono nn oti ca placacevace Glesstpitehesdsebapbdcutsoseasass 6.7 5.4 
OD Sich vis cp aideSsptacsner nbs dbiibciOutiagth «Ad lubccdedeSdeis 10.2 12.8 
Feader and replacement livestock... sncc-iencsectccowsdeum-daceceosanewsnes 5.2 4.6 
Petia iii a ok gout ee 8k ee deror Jee 22.1 | 22.8 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 14, 1959. 
To: Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse. 
Through: Assistant Secretary Clarence L. Miller. 
From: O. V. Wells, Administrator. 
Subject: Revision of prices received and parity indexes. 

Congress supplied funds for a survey of farmer expenditures for the year 1955, 
and the fieldwork for the survey was conducted in early 1956. We have now 
developed an appropriate set of weights for a revised parity index from these 
1955 data and made the necessary calculations for a few selected months. Briefly, 
we recommend that the parity index for recent years be recaleulated on the basis 
of 1955 expenditures and that the new index be chained to the old or existing 
index as of September 1952. We have also added several new items, including 
TV’s, secondhand cars, and college tuition rates, dropped some items and made 
some minor technical changes. For the prices-received index, which should also 
be revised, we recommend the use as weights of average amounts of the several 
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farm commodities sold by farmers during the 5 years 1953-57. Both indexes ag 
currently calculated are now based on average weights for the years 1937-41, 

As of September 1958, the revised parity index, assuming the new index were 
linked to the old index as of September 1952, would be 294 as compared with the 
old index of 305, basis 1910-14=100, while the new index for prices received 
would be 255 as compared with the old index of 258. That is, the revised indexes 
would have lowered the parity index by 3.6 percent and the prices-received index 
by something over 1 percent for September 1958. Preliminary calculations for 
December 1958 indicate the parity index might be lowered by almost as much 
as 4 percent, while the prices-received index would be down by about 1 percent, 

In effect, what these comparisons mean, allowing for the fact that the most 
recent 10-year average of the index of prices received by farmers enters into the 
modernized parity calculations, is that the parity prices for all commodities could 
be lowered in January 1959 by as much as 3 percent as compared with the figures 
that would otherwise be published. 

The downward revision in the parity index is in large part due to (1) a downward 
revision in the weight for wages paid hired farm labor, (2) an increased weight 
for goods used in farm production with decreased weights for goods used in farm 
family living. Wage rates have generally risen more than other costs and there 
has also been a tendency for the prices of some items used in farm production to 
rise at a slower rate than goods used in farm family living. The shift downward 
in the index of prices received is chiefly due to an increased weight for crops and 
a decreased weight for the livestock components, 1953-57 versus 1937-41. 

Current legislation relating to the calculation of parity provides that the 
indexes shall be calculated from the base 1910-14. Some date has to be selected 
for chaining the new index to the old indexes which are necessary in order to 
reach all the way back to 1910-14. Statistically, it appears that September 1952 
is the most appropriate date. An alternative chaining date would be March 
1955. This would reduce the effect of the revision on both the prices received 
and parity indexes by about 1 percent, but would still mean that parity prices 
for the various commodities would be reduced on the order of 2 percent. The 
new index might also start as of January 1959 which would mean no change in 
level between the old and new indexes except as it might work out in the future. 

Although legislation specifies how parity prices shall be calculated it does not 
specify particular commodities or weighting periods for the two indexes. Since 
our original calculations in the 1920’s, these indexes have been revised twice—in 
1933 shortly following the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and again 
in January 1950, the date on which the revised or modernized definition of parity 
as contained in the Agricultural Act of 1948 first became effective. The January 
1950 revision resulted in a downward revision at the time of about 1 percent in 
the prices received index and would have also reduced the parity index by about 
1 percent had not the Agricultural Act of 1948 directed an allowance be included 
for wages of hired farm labor. The addition of this new factor raised the parity 
index by 4 percent above what it would have otherwise been so that the net 
effect of the various changes—that is, the downward revision in the indexes of 
prices received and of prices paid, interest, and taxes, along with the inclusion of 
wages—was an apparent increase in parity prices for all agricultural commodities 
of about 3 percent. 


REVISION oF PricEs RECEIVED AND Parity INDEXES 


Congress supplied funds for a survey of farmer expenditures for the year 19565. 
We have now developed an appropriate set of weights for a revised parity index 
from these 1955 data and made the necessary calculations for a few selected 
months. We recommend that the parity index for recent years be recalculated 
on the basis of 1955 expenditures and that the new index be chained to the old 
index as of September 1952. We have also added several new items, dropped 
some items, and made some minor technical changes. For the prices received 
index, which should also be revised, we recommend the use as weights of average 
amounts of the farm commodities sold during the 5 years 1953-57. Both indexes 
as currently calculated are now based on average weights for the years 1937-41. 

As of September 1958, the revised parity index, assuming the new index were 
linked to the old index as of September 1952, would be 294 as compared with the 
old index of 305, basis 1910-14=100, while the new index for prices received 
would be 255 as compared with the old index of 258. That is, the revised indexes 
would have lowered the parity index by 3.6 percent and the prices received index 
by something over 1 percent for September 1958. Preliminary calculations for 
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December 1958 indicate the parity index might be lowered by nearly 4 percent, 
while the prices received index would be down by about 1 percent. 

In effect, what these comparisons mean is that the parity prices for all com- 
modities could be lowered in January 1959 by as much as 3 percent as compared 
with the figures that would otherwise be published. 

The downward revision in the parity index is in large part due to (1) a down- 
ward revision in the weight for wages paid hired farm labor, and (2) an increased 
weight for goods used in farm production with decreased weights for goods used 
in farm family living. 

Current legislation relating to the calculation of parity provides that the indexes 
shall be calculated from the base 1910-14. Some date has to be selected for 
chaining the new index to the old indexes which are necessary in order to reach all 
the way back to 1910-14. Statistically, it appears that September 1952 is the 
most appropriate date. An alternative chaining date would be March 1955. 
This would reduce the effect of the revision on both the prices received and parity 
indexes by about 1 percent but would still mean that parity prices for the various 
commodities would be reduced on the order of 2 percent. The new index might 
also start as of January 1959 which would mean no change in level between the old 
and new indexes except as it might work out in the future. 

Although legislation specifies how parity prices shall be calculated, it does not 
specify particular commodities or weighting periods for the two indexes. Since 
our original calculations in the 1920’s, these indexes have been revised twice—in 
1933 shortly following the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and again 
in January 1950, the date on which the revised or modernized definition of parity 
as contained in the Agricultural Act of 1948 first became effective. The January 
1950 revision resulted in a downward revision at the time of about 1 percent in 
the prices received index and would have also reduced the parity index by about 
l percent had not the Agricultural Act of 1948 directed an allowance be included 
for wages of hired farm labor. The addition of this new factor raised the parity 
index by 4 percent above what it would have otherwise been so that the net effect 
of the various changes—that is, the downward revision in the indexes of prices 
received and of prices paid, interest, and taxes, along with the inclusion of wages— 
was an apparent increase in parity prices for all agricultural commodities of about 
8 percent. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 21, 1959. 
To: Robert L. Farrington, General Counsel. 
From: O. V. Wells, Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Subject: Index revision dockets. 


There is transmitted herewith a docket for signature by the Secretary and for 
publication in the Federal Register concerning the use of revised price indexes 
in the computation of parity prices. 

Attached also for your convenience are copies of pertinent portions of the testi- 
mony by Assistant Secretary Butz and myself at the time appropriations were 
under consideration for conducting the 1955 survey of farm expenditures which 
has provided much of the basis for the revision of the parity index. 

Included also is a ene from the Department’s report on ‘‘Methods of 
Improving the Parity Formula.” 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 21, 1959. 

To: Secretary of Agriculture. 

Through: Assistant Secretary for Marketing and Foreign Agriculture. 

From: O. V. Wells, Administrator. 

Subject: Revised index of prices received and parity index for parity price 
calculation. 

The attached document amends the regulations concerning the determination 
of parity prices to provide for the use of the revised parity index (index of prices 
paid by farmers, including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates) and the revised 
index of prices received by farmers in the calculation of parity prices, beginning 
in January 1959. 

The revisions in the index are the result of the introduction of modernized 
Weighting patterns beginning in September 1952. The new weighting pattern for 
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the index of prices received by farmers is based on official Department estimate 
of marketings of farm products during the 5-year period 1953-57. The new 
weighting pattern for the parity index is based on data from the 1955 farm expendi. 
ture survey. 

These revisions result in indices which are more nearly representative of current 
agricultural conditions and hence provide improved measures of change in prices 
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paid by farmers. Some 
If this amendment is approved, the revised indices will be used in the calculation § included 
of the parity prices which will be published in the January 30, 1959, issue of price ser 
Agricultural Prices. In gener 
It is recommended that this amendment to the regulations concerning the of the tc 
determination of parity prices be approved. 136 pric 
the latte 
Tae 1959 REvIsION OF THE INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS ann f 389 com 
THE INDEX OF PRicES PaIp By FARMERS INCLUDING INTEREST, TAXEs, AND | weight 
Farm WaGE Rates ponents. 
There has been general reeognition for some time that the weighting patterns are 
for the index prices received and the index of prices paid by farmers, including te OD 
interest, taxes, and wage rates needed to be brought into line with current economic diailarl 
conditions. Accordingly the Department requested, and the Congress appro. most i 
priated, funds for a nationwide survey of Farmers’ expenditures during the } jaded i: 
year 1955. anon 
The survey was made early in 1956. It covered slightly more than 10,000 panel 
farms, and reported detailed information on farm expenditures for all groups of dae a 
items bought except food. In the spring of 1955, the Department had conducted J around 
a nationwide survey of household food consumption. From the results of these telephot 
surveys, together with other official information, a new weighting pattern for The rev 
available series of prices paid by farmers has been developed. The new weights | periodic 
have been used in computing the revised index of prices paid by farmers including on 
interest, taxes, and wage rates that is presented herewith. a tne | 
The index of prices received by farmers has been revised, similarly, to incor- improve 
porate post-World War II weights. Fortunately, annual marketing data were 9) no} 
available for farm products to permit the use of average annual marketings for | ajoums 
the period 1953-57 as weights. This period presents a more stable weighting | ;,)), 1 
pattern for farm product prices than data for a single year, as a result of smoothing 
the year-to-year variation in farm output owing to weather and economic factors, 
The 
INDEX OF PRICES PAID BY FARMERS INCLUDING INTEREST, TAXES, AND WAGES RATES ] princip: 
The 1959 revision of this index encompasses three main features: 7 
1. Revision of weights. ‘ 
2. Linkage of the new index to the former series as of September 1952. cit 
3. Expansion and improvement of commodity coverage. As in 
The general pattern and structure of the index, as carried since 1950, have been } 143;,, 
retained.! The new weighting pattern, together with those of the previous periods, index ; 
is presented in table 1 following. It will be noted that the major shifts from this parison 
revision consist in reduced importance for the living component of the parity | jp the 
index, and for interest, taxes, and farm wage rates, and a sharply increased im- import 
portance for the production component. These changes reflect the increasing Septerr 
average size of farms and the concentration of production in commercialized la 
agriculture, with substitution of machinery and equipment for labor. : of han 
Relative expenditures for food and clothing declined substantially. Expendi- | Horot, 
tures for autos and auto supplies were off moderately. Expenditures for building portior 
materials for housing increased rather substantially. Relative expenditures for prices 
feed, motor supplies, building and fencing materials, fertilizer and lime, and seed prices « 
increased somewhat. df aver 
September 1952 was selected as the linkage date for the incorporation of the | joo, 4 
1955 weighting pattern into the prices paid index series primarily for the reason | oo.) ¢ 
that this date coincides with a divergence between price levels for living items and In t! 
farmer purchases for production purposes, and the accompanying change ID | gjss 
distribution of expenditures. Prices paid by farmers for these two major cate- | 44)... 
gories of purchases moved closely together with the general advance in price | vis) 
levels from 1932 to 1952. In 1952, however, the price indexes of living and The 
Decery 
1 Stauber, B. R., Koffsky, N. M., and Randall, C. K., 1950: The Revised Price Indexes, Agriculture The n 
Economic Research, 2:33-62. Agriculture Handbook No. 118, major statistical series of the U.S. Department 195 
of Agrizulture, vol. 1: Agricultural Prices and Parity. 998 ¢ 
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production components began to diverge sharply, the living component remaining 
high or increasing, and the production component dropping sharply. The latter 
was primarily the result of declining prices of feeder livestock, feed, and to a lesser 
extent seed. The 1955 expenditure data reflect conditions after this sharp diver- 
gence and appear therefore to represent conditions from 1952 forward much better 
than weights based on the period 1937-41. 

Some expansion in commodity coverage has been achieved. The commodities 
included in the revised parity index resulted from the complete review of available 
price series in the light of purchase patterns reflected by the expenditure survey. 
n general, items were included that contributed more than one-half of 1 percent 
of the total expenditure by farmers for items in the particular group. Asa result, 
136 price series have been added to the list of 340 in the former index, and 71 of 
the latter have been dropped, leaving the revised index based on price series for 
389 commodities and services, in addition to interest, taxes, and wage rates. The 
weight for 46 of these items is divided between the living and production com- 
ponents. For example, of the total electricity purchased, part is used for lighting 
and power in the farm household, and this is properly reflected in the family 
living component of the index. Part of the electricity is used for power and light- 
ing on the farmstead and is properly reflected in the production component. 
Similarly for gasoline, automobiles, and many building material items. The 
most inportant commodity addition consists of used cars and trucks which were 


F added in Mareh 1955. The introduction of used cars was delayed until this date 


because of the abnormal price behavior in the period immediately after the war. 
It appeared preferable, therefore, to delay the introduction until the return of 
more normal supply and demand conditions. This appears to have been achieved 
around 1955. In the feld of services, prices paid for newspapers, electricity, and 
telephones represented this area of expenditures prior to the current revision. 
The revised index includes in addition price series measuring prices paid for farm 
periodicals and for tuition at land grant colleges for in-State residents. It is of 
course, necessary from time to time, to make certain commodity substitutions, 
as one Commodity replaces another in purchases made by farmers, as new and 
improved data became available, or as adequate data for certain commodities 
ean no longer be collected. These minor adjustments will continue to be made as 
‘ireumstances require, without, however, affecting the group weights included in 
table 1 herein. 
INDEX OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


The revised index of prices received by farmers encompasses the following 
principal changes: 
1. Revision of weights. 
2. Linkage of the new index to the old as of September 1952. 
3. Revision of weighting and pricing system for vegetables and for non- 
citrus fruit. 

As in the case of the parity index, the revised index of prices received by farmers 
retains the same major commodity groups and general structure as the previous 
index. The revised group weights, together with the previous weights for com- 
parison, are presented in table 2. It will be noted that there has been an increase 
in the weight for the crop group generally and a corresponding decrease in the 
importance of livestock and livestock products. This index also was linked in 
september 1952. 

'n addition to weight changes there have been some changes in the methods 
of handling prices of certain crops, particularly commercial vegetables and fruit. 
Heretofore, prices of noncitrus fruits included in the index represented only that 
portion sold for fresh market. The weighting pattern imputed to fresh market 
prices the importance of both fresh and processing sales. The revised index uses 
prices of both fresh and processed fruit with weights allocated to each on the basis 
of average marketings in the years 1953-57. The same change in weighting has 
Xeen adopted in the case of vegetables. This results in a somewhat reduced sea- 
sonal fluctuation for these commodity groups. 

In this index, as in the parity index, it is necessary to make certain commodity 
substitutions from time to time a. new commodities become important or replace 
others, and as better data become available. These minor adjustments are made 
within the general weighting pattern presented in table 2. 

The net effect of the revisions in the prices received index is a reduction for 
December 1958 of 1.2 percent and of 0.8 percent in the 10-year average, 1949-58. 
the net effect of the revision on the parity index is a reduction as of December 
‘J58 of 4.2 percent and an average over the 10 years, 1949-58, of 1.4 percent. 

33913—59—pt. 4 9 
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The decrease in the parity index is partially but not altogether offset by the lower 
10-year average of the index of prices received, so that the net effect of the reyj. 
sions is to reduce parity prices somewhat from what they would otherwise haye 


been. 


TABLE 1.—Group weights: Index of prices paid by farmers, including interest, taxes, 


and wage rates 





Commodity group 


Living 


Food (including tobacco) 4__- 


Clothing 


Autos and auto supplies---._- 


Household operations 


Household furnishings ---_-~- 


Building materials, house 
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Livestock 


Motor supplies -..........-.-- 
Motor vehicles............... 


Farm machinery - 


Building and fencing materials.....................-.-.... 


Fertilizer and lime-_- 


Equipment and supplies_-___- 
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2 March 1935 to September 1952, inclusive. 


8 September 1952 forward, 
4 June 1935 forward. 


TABLE 2.—Group weights: Index of prices received by farmers 


Commodity group 
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Feed grains and hay 
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Tobacco. . .. 
Oil-bearing crops---- 
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Commercial vegetables 
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1924-29 1 


Percent 
100. 


48.0 


8.9 | 





Potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and dry edible beans 


Livestock and products 


Meat animals.............. 


Dairy products - -- 


Poultry and eggs--...--.---- 


WRN: £66036 


1 1910 to January 1935. 


2 January 1935 to September 1952. 


§ September 1952 forward. 


1937-41 ? 


Percent | 
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Nf |MATERIAL SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE APPROPRIATION COM- 
haw | MITTEE IN SUPPORT OF BUDGET ITEM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


FOR SURVEY OF FARM EXPENDITURES 
STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EARL Butz! 


“As part of the work in developing farm income estimates, we are faced with 
the need for direct information from farmers about their expenditure patterns 
in the postwar period. This information is especially necessary for bringing up 
io date the weighting pattern for parity index and for providing a better base 
for our farm production expenditure and net farm income estimates. At present, 
the basic expenditure data used in calculating the parity index relate to the 1937-41 
period. If this index is to be kept current and accurate, it is vital that we bring 
our basic statistics up to date, so as to take account of the rapid changes that 
have come in farming practices and technology in recent years. The parity index 
isthe only major Federal statistical index for which the weighting pattern has not 
been revised since the war.’’ 


STATEMENT BY Mr. O. V. WELLS? 


\ 


=| s 


Breese lis 


“INCREASE PROPOSED FOR FARMER EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


“The budget request, Mr. Chairman, for funds for work in our Agricultural 
Keonomics Division contemplates for the regular work which we do in this Division 
the same amount as last year. However, the budget does include an item of 
$285,000 which is carried under this particular project and which is designed to 
allow us to collect up-to-date information on farmers’ expenditures, which would, 
inturn, be used to reweight or provide for revision of the weighting system of the 
parity index. 

“This index includes goods used in farm family living and farm production, 
induding allowances for interest rates on farm mortgages, for taxes on farmland, 
and wages to hired farm labor. 

‘It is the only major index of the Federal Government with which I am ac- 
quainted that has not had its weighting pattern revised or brought in line with 
current practices since the end of World War II. The current parity index is 
tased on one set of weights which we used until 1924 or 1925, at which time we 
troduced allowance for tractors, motortrucks, and gasoline; in other words, for 
mechanized farming. We carried that set of weights from 1924 into 1935, and 
shout the end of World War II, 1946, we did shift to a 1937—41 weighting pattern. 

“We feel that the pattern of expenditures for farmers has changed materially 
since 1937-41. We have been moving rapidly toward a more mechanized agri- 
uulture and the farm family living pattern has changed more nearly to that of 
nonfarmers. This proposal is simply to allow us to apply good statistical 
methodology in order to get the best index we statistically know how to calculate. 

“I want to make it clear that this is not a proposal to revise the parity formula 
which i is fixed by legislation. This is not a proposal to provide for shifting from 

he base period of 1910-14 or to otherwise change the general method of calculat- 

ing the parity index or parity prices. 

“It is a proposal for a survey of farmers’ expenditures to provide a more accurate 
et of weights for measuring changes over the next several years. We will change 
the revised caleulations into the eurrent index as now calculated sometime, I 

should think, in the period 1947-49. The weights for such an index as this 

thould be reviewed and brought to date about once every 10 years. 

‘Tcannot, as a statistician, tell you whether this would raise or lower the parity 
ndex, It might change it a ‘slight bit, but to go ahead and do it now instead of 
‘everal years later is preferable. It will give a more accurate measure of current 
anges and it will prevent a considerable amount of statistical criticism for the 


Way the index is now beinz handled.” 
—_—_—_—__ 
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Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
4th Cong., Ist sess., p. 1015. 


‘Ibid, pp. 1059-1060. 
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MATERIAL SUBMITTED TO SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEF 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 IN SUPPORT OF A REQUEST FOR FUNDs 
FOR THE FARM EXPENDITURE SURVEY 


PusLic STATEMENT 
(2) Increase of $285,000 under the project ‘Economie and statistical analysis’ 
for revision and improvement of farmers’ expenditure estimates. ‘ 
“Need for increase.—There is an urgent need for up-to-date information op 
farmers’ expenditures to provide a check on the accuracy of expenditure weights 
used in calculating the parity index. It is important that this index be as accurate 
as possible inasmuch as it is required by legislation to be used in the establishment 
of price-support programs which directly affect farmers. The weighting pattem 
for practically every other major Government index has been revised since World 
War IT and agricuiture’s basic expenditure data, which currently relate to 1937-4] 
pre-World War II spending patterns, are subject to an increasing amount of 
criticism, both from statisticians and farmer representatives. Revised data are 
also badly needed as a base for revising and improving farm expenditures and net 
farm income estimates by States and for the Nation as a whole. The revised 
expenditure data is also needed for use in connection with the production economics 
work of the Department.”’ ! 


STATEMENT By Mr. Butz 


‘ck * * An amount of $285,000 was proposed for very necessary work to obtain 
information from farmers about their expenditure patterns in the postwar period 
which is needed for bringing up to date the weighting pattern for the parity index 
and for providing a better base for our farm production expenditure and net farm 


income estimates.”’ 2 
TESTIMONY 


“Senator AIKEN. You have asked for additional funds with which to determine 
the proper weighting of the various ingredients which go into the determination of 


parity? 

“Mr. WELLS. Yes. 

“Senator Russe.u. Have they been getting out of line considerably? 

“Mr. Weits. It is not so much a question of their getting out of line, as making 
a correction now so that they will not get out of line over the next several years. 

‘‘We have asked for an increase of $285,000 to conduct a survey of farmers’ 
expenditures over the United States in order to find out the quantities of com- 
modities that farmers buy, chiefly for farm production items, but we are also 
interested in commodities used in farm family living. It is good statistical prac- 
tice to reweight a price index such as our parity index at least once every 10 years. 
The parity index is the only major Federal statistical index that has not been 
shifted to a postwar weighting basis since the end of World War II. 

“This is not a proposal to change the parity formula or to shift the parity base, 
but simply to revise the weighting which we have done twice in the past, in order 
that we may say that the index of prices paid by farmers, or, as it is more com- 
monly called, the parity index, is the best statistical index that we are able to 
calculate. It might lower the index slightly. It might raise it slightly. I do 
not know, but it would allow us to say that we have a set of weights in line wit 
current farm expenditures. 

“Senator ArkEN. This could not change parity value much. 

“Mr. Weis. No; it will not. It is chiefly a question of saying that we are 
keeping our indexes in line with good statistical theory and in line with the genera 
practice that is used in Government for similar indexes. Again, this is the only 
major index of its kind that does not have a postwar weighting introduced. 
The last time we shifted, you may remember, Senator Russell, we shifted to 
1937-41 weights from 1924-29 weights. Farming practices have changed very 
materially since 1937-41.” ! 


1 See p. 331, “Agricultural Appropriations for 1956,” hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 5239. 

2 See p. 347, ibid. 

8 See p. 353, “Agricultural Appropriations for 1956,’’ hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 00 
Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., on H.R. 5239. 
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SpaTEMENT FRomM Appenpix A ‘INDEX NUMBERS AND Basic Price Data UsEep 
in CoMPUTING Parity Pricss,”’ To ‘‘PosstBLE METHODS oF IMPROVING THE 
Parity ForMULA”’ A “REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE PURSUANT 
to SECTION 602 oF THE AGRICULTURAL AcT oF 1956” 


(Doc. No. 18, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) 


“The policy, as indicated above, has been to revise both the index of prices 
received and the parity index from time to time as circumstances warrant, par- 
ticularly as new and improved price series become available, or as new information 
for weighting purposes is developed. The last revision for both major indexes; 
namely, that of 1950 made use, for weighting purposes, of information representing 
the period 1937-41. Additional information concerning farmers’ purchasing 
habits has not hitherto been available to bring them more nearly up to date. 
However, the Congress made special funds available during fiscal year 1956, and 
a nationwide survey was conducted in the spring of 1956 relating to farmer ex- 
penditure patterns for the calendar year 1955. Results of that survey are now 
being compiled. These results are expected to be used in a revision of the weight- 
ing pattern of the index of prices paid for commodities and services, including 
interest, taxes, and wage rates as soon as it is feasible todo so. It is contemplated 
also that the index of prices received will be revised at the same time so as to keep 
the two indexes on a comparable basis from the standpoint of formula, weighting, 
and base period.” 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1959, 
To: Secretary. 
From: General Counsel. 
Subject: Revised index of prices received and parity index for parity price 
calculation. 

This office has examined the attached proposed amendment of the regulation 
concerning the determination of parity prices under section 301 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

The amendment provides for the use of a revised index of prices received by 
farmers and a revised parity index (index of prices paid by farmers) in the calcu- 
lation of parity prices, beginning in January 1959. It is stated in the transmittal 
memorandum from the Administrator, AMS, that revised weighting patterns, 
based on more recent data, will be utilized and will result in indexes which are 
more nearly representative of current agricultural conditions and will provide 
improved measures of changes in prices received and prices paid by farmers. 
This modification of the methods of computing these indexes is within the au- 
thority vested in you by section 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
a8 amended. 

The proposed amendment is free from legal objection and in proper form for 
publication in the Federal Register. 

R. L. FARRINGTON, 


JANUARY 28, 1959. 
Director, DIVISION OF THE FEDERAL REGISTER, 
National Archives and Records Service, 
(eneral Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: There is transmitted herewith to be published as soon as possible 
under the revised Federal Register regulations ‘“‘Revised Index of Prices Received 
and Parity Index for Parity Price Calculation.” 

It is our opinion that this document falls within category (1). 

Very truly yours, 


Ivor L. NALLey, 
Acting Chief, Secretary’s Records Section, 
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Unrtrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
TITLE 7—AGRICULTURE 


SusptTirTrLE A—OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


PART 5——-DETERMINATION OF PARITY PRICES 


REVISION OF PART 
The regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to the determina. 


tion of parity prices (21 F.R. 761 as amended by 22 F.R. 693 and 8925 and 23 FR, | 


1565) are further amended to provide for the use of a revised index of prices received 
by farmers and a revised parity index (index of prices paid by farmers, including 
interest, taxes, and farm wage rates) as the official indices for the computation of 
parity prices beginning in January 1959. 
The revisions in the indices are the result of the introduction of modernized 
weighting patterns beginning in September 1952. The revised weighting pattern 
for the index of prices received is based on official estimates of the Department 





relating to marketings of farm products during the five-vear period 1953-57, 
The revised weighting pattern for the parity index is based on data from the 1955 
Farm Expenditure Survey. 

Section 5.1 is amended to read as follows: 

“5.1 Parity index and index of prices received by farmers. (a) The parity index 
for the purpose of calculating parity prices after January 1, 1959, according to the 
formula contained in section 301(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, | 
as amended by the Agricultural Acts of 1948, 1949, 1954, and 1956 (hereinafter | 
referred to as section 301(a)) shall be the index of prices paid by farmers, interest, | 
taxes, and farm wage rates, as revised January 1959 and published by the Agrieul- 
tural Marketing Service in the January 30, 1959, and subsequent issues (ineluding | 
supplements) of the monthly report, ‘Agricultural Prices’. For the purpose of 
calculating transitional parity prices as provided for by section 301(a)(1)(B), the 
indices of prices paid and of prices paid, including interest and taxes, shall continue 
to be calculated using the same weights and formula as were utilized for computing 
parity prices prior to January 1, 1950. The publication of these indices by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service in the monthly report, ‘‘Agricultural Prices,” shall 
be continued. 

(b) The measure of the general level of prices received by farmers as provided 
for in section 301 (a) (1)(B) (ii) after January 1, 1959, shall be the index of prices 
received by farmers as revised January 1959 and published in the January 30, | 
1959, and subsequent issues of ‘‘Agricultural Prices’. The simple average of the | 
120 monthly indices included in the preceding 10 calendar years plus an adjust- 
ment to take account of the effect on the index of any adjustment made on 
average prices of individual commodities as hereinafter specified shall be used in 
the calculation of the adjusted base prices. 

Parity prices heretofore published for periods prior to January 1, 1959, shall not 
be revised. 

Done at Washington, D.C. this 28th day of January 1959. 

True D. Morssr, Acting Secretary. 


Wepnespay, Marci 18, 1959. 


(Norr.—This concludes the reprint from pt. 1 of these hearings) 


| 


FUTURE PRODUCTION AND MARKET CAPACITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Mr. Secretary, there have been some commelits 
made by some economists, Dr. Black released a study not long age. 
Dr. S. O. Berg made a statement to a farm meeting, based upon some 
of the study made by Dr. Black, that our agricultural production, 
technical know-how, and so on, in this country for a period immedi: 
ately ahead would step up our production as much as 40 percent whil 
at the same time our markets would expand about 16 percent. 

I am not saying that to be critical of any of our technical kno¥ 
how or anything, but trying to get to where I have some understan¢: 
ing of the place our farm picture fits into our economy. 
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If that be true—and, of course, maybe I am making an unfair as- 
sumption, but my assumption is that we are in a productive state 
presently where we are producing more than we have a market for 
right straight across the board; is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. I would think, Mr. Marshall, our total produc- 
tion in agriculture, that would probably be somewhat true. In many 
commodities it would not be true. Most of our surplus production is in 
those commodities where there has been unusual stimulus for produc- 
sin | tion. Without those very high incentives, I think it would be much 


FR.| more nearly in balance than otherwise. 

‘ived | That is one of the reasons we recommended that we get away from 

ding | those high incentives. We have a good example in dairy. We are in 
| pretty good balance in dairy programs. I know we have some special 

nized | programs, and they are good programs. _ 

a | Mr. MarsHary. I know how difficult it is to talk in terms of gen- 


»57 | eralities and speak of an overall productive plant as far as agriculture 
1955 isconcerned. But again going back to commenting a bit upon what 
these people say, they say they thought our agricultural market was 
ndex | Rot enough to take care of our production at the moment and project 
othe itover several years, that the tendency is going to be for our capacity 
1938, | of our farmers to outstrip in production the increase in markets. 
alter | Seeretary Benson. Unfortunately, I am not familiar with that 
set study. I have seen some studies that have been made, some of our 
iding| agricultural economists at some of our land-grant colleges, and I 
se of | assume there are some projections in our own Department. 
the) There are a number of factors that we need to take into considera- 





tinue : : : 
‘iting| “On. I think we should put a lot of emphasis on the fact that our 
y the| population is increasing and we are going more and more to a protein 


| diet in this country. This means greater consumption of livestock 
vided | amd livestock products, which means it takes more acres to feed a 
prices | glVen number of people than through a grain and potatoes economy 
ry 30,) & In Russia. That is working toward balance in our agriculture, 
ofthe} population increase and diet change. 








| Then, of course, I think we will have to continue to put our emphasis 
sedin| 92 markets, as you indicated, at home and abroad. We will have to 
put emphasis on research to develop industrial uses for farm products. 
llnot! Tthink, as you do, our agriculture is undergoing a tremendous tech- 
nological revolution, which I think is irreversible. That points out 
ce how difficult it is, if not impossible, to reduce production by Govern- 


ment mandate. 

9. Mr. Marsuat. Some of these terms of increased production are 

ngs.) hard to identify as to what may cause it. We have seen a terrific 
evolution in agricultural production in a short time. I suppose at 
ho time in the history of the world has there been as much evolution 
asin the past 10 or 15 years. 

ments} , Secretary Benson. That is right, sir. You are very familiar as a 

, ago) farmer with what has happened in the case of soybeans. Relatively, 

some} 18a new crop. We had practically no market, we thought, when we 

ction) “&rted out with a million bushels 20 years ago. Now we have 500 

med} lion bushels and still the market is expanding. 

whi Many of these markets, I am sure, can be expanded. I wish we 
‘ould get a crop that would do for the Wheat Belt what the soybean 

know! has done for the Corn Belt. There is where research comes in. 

stand: 
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Mr. Marsuauy. It would be a wonderful thing if we had another 
crop like that. It would go a long way toward bringing markets in 
line with production. 

I do not mean to belabor this point, but it seems to me that it is 
so much the crux of our agricultural policy and program that I do 
want to go back to it. That is, just where do we stand in our capacity 
of production with the markets we have? What checks can be made/ 
Have you people made a study of that ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think our technicians have, to some extent, 
May I check that and provide what we have for the record ? 

Mr. MarsHatu. I would be pleased to have it. 

Secretary Benson. We will supply that. 

Mr. Marsuaxt. If time permits you, please place in the record what 
the Department’s opinions and observations would be about that 
matter. 

Secretary Benson. I will do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Our capacity to produce in relation to markets for farm products can be 
appraised in part from our research work on longer run prospects for agriculture. 
Population of the United States may reach 230 million by 1975. With a projected 
rise in consumer incomes and assuming export needs at recent high levels, total 
farm output needed in 1975 would be about 40 percent greater than our total 
output of 1956 and 1957. 

Our productive capacity appears adequate to meet this increase in needs for 
farm products. Our studies of yield potentials, for example, indicate that 
anticipated adoption by farmers of improved production practices now known 
could raise average yields of crops by 1975 to more than a fourth above the 
average level attained in 1957. Similarly, anticipated adoption of improved 
practices in livestock production now known indicate that we could reduce by 
10 to 12 percent the feed required per unit of livestock output by 1975. With these 
advances in crops and livestock and a shifting of crop acreages in line with 
prospective changes in composition of future demand for farm products, we 
could meet farm production needs a decade and a half hence with about the 
Same cropland and pastureland resources now available. 

These conclusions, of course, are based on a number of extensive studies, some 
of which were reported in papers submitted to the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, in November 1957. Attention is called 
especially to “Prospective Demands for Food and Fiber,” by Rex F. Daly of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service; and “Long-Term Adjustments in Composition 
of Farm Production and in Production Inputs,” by Carl P. Heisig of the Agricul 
tural Research Service. 


SUBSIDY OF AGRICULTURE EXPORTS 


Mr. Marsnary. One of the things that seems to be also in this 
agricultural picture is the matter of what we are going to do about our 
agricultural exports. If I recall correctly, some figures were presen 
to this committee that showed about a year ago we were subsidizing 
our agricultural exports to the tune of about 45 percent. Do you 
know what that figure is at the present time? 

Secretary Benson. I could not say offhand, but I doubt if it is that 
high now. It varies with the different commodities. The heaviest 
subsidy is in the case of wheat, and next is cotton. : 

Mr. Marswauu. If you will put in the figures for the record, I wil 
appreciate it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


In fiscal year 1957-58, 60 percent of total agricultural exports of $4 billion 
either were exported under Government-financed programs such as Public La¥ 
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490, or sold for dollars commercially at less than the domestic market price. 
The volume under each group was about the same—$1.2 billion. Currently 
all of our exports of cotton, wheat, feed grains, and rice are subsidized, in that 
they are being sold at less than the domestic market price. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I am thinking again about what our policy will be. 
Is it the Department’s feeling that the Congress will continue to sub- 
sidize our agricultural exports? That would have a big bearing upon 
what we could look forward to as far as markets are concerned. 

Secretary Benson. We had recommended an extension of Public 
Law 480 in the President’s message. I have supported it in my testi- 
mony. Of course, it involves further subsidies. I think we must main- 
tain and fight to get our share of world markets, be competitive, and 
that means either one of two things and maybe a combination of both. 
It means some adjustment in support levels on some commodities and 
some subsidization. 

Mr. Wuirren. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. MarsHaui. Yes. 

Mr. Wuitren. You testified in February, Mr. Secretary, that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation charter gave you unlimited authority 
to sell competitively. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurtrren. When you tie that in with support levels, you will 
agree you are incorrect in your statement. Whatever the support level, 
you have unlimited authority to sell competitively. 

Secretary Benson. I am not talking about authority. I know it is 
there. 

Mr. Wurrren. When you say we have to have some adjustment in 
support levels, that is a separate thing from your right to sell. 

cstury Benson. He asked the question as to whether or not we 
would continue from a long-time standpoint to subsidize the export of 
agricultural products. I said we are going to continue to export and to 
have our share of the world market insofar as we can get it. Now, we 
will probably get some adjustment in support levels. If so, that will 
affeet--—— 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what I was getting at. 

Secretary Benson. It is not required. If we get some adjustment in 
supports, it will require less subsidy. There will probably be a combi- 
nation of both. 

At the present time we are subsidizing exports very substantially. 
Wheat is the heaviest and the figure is about 70 cents a bushel. In the 
case of cotton it is 614 cents a pound and will be 8 cents a pound begin- 
nng August 1. Dairy products have almost been gifts because there 
isnot much export market. It varies with commodities. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. 

Mr. Marswauu. Mr. Secretary, I am not arguing whether it is 
something which is good or bad, but the amount that we subsidize our 
agricultural exports at the present time has a great bearing upon 
the amount of market we have. I am trying to think in terms of a 
long-time agricultural policy and where we are and where we are 
going. 

Do we need to think, in taking into consideration our export mar- 
ket, of a permanent subsidy of our agricultural exports / 
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Secretary Benson. If we can have greater freedom on the part of 
farmers so we grow the commodity in the areas where it could be 
produced most efficiently, then I think, generally speaking, we could 
compete in world markets with other countries. If we are going to 
have programs that tend to drive aban into less efficient areas 
and we are going to insist on finding markets for all that is. pro- 
duced, then I think it will take a subsidy to move it. I think the 
economics of it are just that simple. 

Mr. Marsnwatx. I am going to follow what you put in the record 
because I think what you put in the record will have great. bearing 
on these two things. The point I am interested in is, thinking in 
terms of a long-time agricultural policy, is our production in balance 
with our market demand and what could we expect. in the future? 

In that regard and thinking in terms of a ee markets, what 
attention will the Congress have to pay, not only this year but in 
future years, toward a subsidy to remove some of our products and 
move them into foreign trade? 

Secretary Benson. We will supply that. It is a very important 

) pp 7 p 
point. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

There has been a persistent tendency in recent years for the rate of farm 
output to exceed the requirements of domestic and foreign commercial demand. 
As a result, inventories of farm products, particularly those in Government 
hands, have continued to mount. It has been possible to dispose of substantial 
quantities of these surpluses abroad through a combination of commercial ex- 
ports, Government assisted exports, and Government export programs. 

The great importance of these export outlets is indicated by the fact that 
in the fiscal year 1958 they represented the output of about 50 million acres 
of cropland, or the equivalent of 1 acre out of every 614 acres harvested in this 
eountry. For particular commodities, the export outlets were of even greater 
importance. In the 1957 marketing year, for example, exports were equivalent 
to two-fifths or more of U.S. production of cotton, wheat, rice, and tallow; 
while for tobacco, soybeans, lard, and barley, foreign outlets accounted for 20 
to 40 percent of domestic production. 

It has been estimated that over the next 5 years, American agriculture is 
likely to continue to produce food and fiber considerably in excess of domestic 
use and foreign dollar sales. Throughout this period, we must continue vigorous 
efforts to expand markets and explore all practical means of utilizing our sur- 


pluses to aid the peaceful economic development of friendly nations and peoples 
throughout the world. 


SMALL FARMS IN CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsnatt. In your statement on page 7 you talk about a rural 
development program. You make a comment about 2.6 million of 
our farms, or more than one-half, 56 percent of all farms, produce 
only 9 percent of all the farm products marketed. 

I wonder if you have any estimate as to the number of that 2.6 
million farms that are being put into the conservation reserve part 
of the soil bank. Do you have that broken down ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know whether our breakdown would 
show that. It would probably show part of it. We will provide what 
we have. We do have figures showing the percentage of farmers 
where the full farm is going in, percentage of contracts that involve 
full farms, complete farms, but we probably could relate the per- 
centage. These are census figures. 
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Mr. Sorkin. We have to go back to the counties for that kind 
ofinformation. It is not available in Washington. 

Mr. Marsuat. I realize it would require a lot of research. 

Secretary Benson. We will give what is easily available, at least. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The Department collects no marketing data from individual farms participat- 
ing in the conservation-reserve program, so the specific information sought 
cannot be compiled or estimated. However, on the basis of a small sample the 
Department estimates that the normal production from land in the 1959 
conservation reserve would represent percentages of the total national 1954—58 
5-year average production equal to 4.2 percent for corn and wheat, 2.9 percent 
for cotton, 7 percent for peanuts, 9.1 percent for oats, and 8.8 percent for barley. 
Since the estimated 1959 conservation reserve acres represent about 5 percent of 
the total 1954 census cropland, it is obvious that farms participating in that 
program normally make an important contribution to national production. 

Mr. Marsuati. Would it be your opinion that a larger percentage 
of these farms is going into the conservation reserve than would be the 
case for the more productive farms? 

Secretary Benson. I would say a larger percentage of these is going 
inthan the larger farms by far. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Assuming that only 50 percent were going into the 
conservation reserve 

Secretary Benson. It would be much higher than that, I believe. 

Mr. MarsHati. They are producing only 9 percent of the farm 
products that are marketed. In that regard we are not cutting down 
much on percentage of farm products marketed. 

Secretary Benson. We have the figures. We can show the break- 
down and number of crop acres and allotment acres. We would not 
be guessing. 

Mr. Marsan. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Secretary Benson. We are still getting allotment crops in the con- 
servation reserve from larger units, too. 





CORN ACREAGE PLACED IN ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. Marsuaur. I realize that the acreage reserve is a matter of the 
past, but, in order that I can have some understanding of it, I wonder 
if you could put in the amount of corn acreage which was diverted 
that you paid for under the acreage reserve in 1957 in Minnesota and 
the planted acres in Minnesota in 1957 as compared with 1956 and 
1955. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we will supply that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

There were 236,214 acres in the 1957 corn acreage reserve in Minnesota. The 
Minnesota-planted acreages of corn for 1955, 1956, and 1957 were 5,850,000, 
9,192,000, and 5,958,000, respectively. However, it should be borne in mind 
that corn allotments were so extremely small in 1957 that only 24 percent of 
Minnesota’s corn allotment acreage was on complying farms that year com- 
pared to 39 percent and 50.8 percent for 1956 and 1955, respectively. There- 
fore, the large noncompliance in 1957 more than offset the acreage reserve 
reduction. 


LOWERING OF PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. Marsnauy. I was somewhat intrigued by an article which 
appeared in Feedstuffs magazine. Since it has some bearing upon 
some of the things you mentioned earlier, I would like to read it be- 
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cause it has to do with the policy of the Department of Agriculture, 






























I will read this, which appeared in the February 28 Feedstuffs} Se” 
magazine. we thi 
Secretary Benson. Is this something we prepared for Feedstuffs? case of 
Mr. Marswatt. I don’t know. This is an article which appeared | W@ thi 
intheir magazine. Iam quoting it ascoming from their magazine. if mF 
The drop in supports for cotton, grains, and soybeans is a definite pattery ra 
of USDA policy. That policy is to lower the level of all crop supports to a =" 
point where those crops are priced in world markets at world price levels, and from t 
at the same time reflect a common denominator of more efficient production. are low 
The USDA decision on corn and soybeans support levels was one which USDA | tain th: 
felt would not discourage soybean acreage and a diversion to corn. Some Do J 
top specialists at USDA did not favor the lower levels of support for all crops, . 
but they were overruled on the showdown before the Secretary of Agriculture dicate 
when the decision reached the front office. that 1s 
USDA officials are seeking a gradual lowering of price-support levels for all Secr 
crops so that they can attain a common denominator for feed and food grains. | the cas 
I wonder if that reporting is accurate. duction 
Secretary Benson. There are certainly some inaccuracies in it. since a 
Mr. MarsuHauy. Can you tell me what those inaccuracies are? Quite Mr. 
a few people have commented about that article. your e 
Secretary Benson. We have never said or established any policy } the da: 
that would indicate that we are going to follow a program of dropping Seer 
all supports for all farm commodities. We have consiscently said that | Of cor 
we would like to use the price-support tool to give some protection to | ahead 
farmers to help facilitate marketing and that the level ought to be Mr. 
somewhere near the market price so the commodities would move into peer 
consumption and not into Government warehouses. fect is 
It will vary as between commodities and it will vary from year | under 
to year. Some years we will need to raise them, other years they will } nologi 
need to be lowered. adjust 
Just as in the case of dairy, we lowered them the last time to 75. | withor 
This spring, when we could have gone down further, we did not. It { ing we 
depends upon the economics of the situation in each case. Mr. 
Mr. Morse. With reference to the world price, some of these are | measu 
not export crops. Take peanuts and corn and some of the other feed | subsid 
grains. We do not export them except in very, very small quantities | Sec! 
compared with the total supply. So there would be no object in | flon,a 
relating them to world markets when they are domestically consumed. | tobe « 
Mr. McLatn. On soybeans, the domestic price is the world price. | 0. 
We export close to 90 million bushels. price | 
Secretary Benson. You cannot make a generalized statement such Tha 
as that. It is entirely inaccurate. lower’ 
Mr. Marsuauu. That is why I wanted to give youachance to explain | of it. 
it on the record. 
Secretary Benson. I appreciate it. \ 
Mr. Marsnary. It has ome something which caused some little = 
concern. oe 
Secretary Benson. It is a speculative article. os 
Mr. Marsuatt. Is there any way you can determine where the price om , 
of these commodities should be set in order to move them into market | | °° 
channels? I think it would relieve people’s minds quite a lot if we | 7°" 
could say, for example, what oats would have to move into the market oe | 
for, corn, grain sorghums. It Was 


Secretary Benson. In the case of those commodities for this year 
we think we have set them at about that level, 60 percent. In the 
case of dairy products, we think we have set them at about that level. 
We think the support level on corn would be at about that point. 
If we had a short crop next years that support level could be higher. 
It will vary from year to yea 

Mr. Marsuauy. My rheoailluih from having read some statistics 
from the Department of Agriculture is that when support prices 
are lowered without any vestige of control, the tendency is to main- 
tain the production of those commodities. 

Do you have any figures or facts in the Department that would in- 
dicate that when you lower the support price, in 1 or 2 years after 
that is lowered you will see a dropping off of a ak of any item ? 

Secretary Benson. The most recent example of that, I think, is in 
the case of dairy products. We have had some dropping off in pro- 
duction of dairy, we have actually had a decline in dairy production 
since adjustment of the support. 

Mr, Marsan. I would like for you to put this in the record from 
your experience. The first year you lowered support prices we had 
the dairy production increase for 2 or 3 years afterward, did we not? 

Secretary Benson. I think there was for the first year, at least. 
Of course, the farmers had already made their plans and they went 
ahead with them. 

Mr. Marsnart. Let us skip the first year and say the second year. 
pecretary Benson. We could check thai. ] think the overali ef- 
fect is down. You have to take into consideration the trend that was 
under way beforehand because you got this improvement in tech- 
nological production, and if the trend is upward and you make an 
adjustment, you may Just have a leveling out or‘ jist slow the trend 
without getting actual decrease in production. This year in dairy- 

ing we certainly got a decrease. 

Mr. MarsHann. Dairying again is one that is a little difficult to 
measure because of the number of programs that we have had to 
subsidize movement of dairy products. 

Secretary Benson. That is right; it must be taken into considera- 
tion, as the chairman pointed out. There is another factor that needs 
to be considered, which is the effect of cattle prices. That is a factor, 
too. Farmers are inclined to cull more closely when they get a good 
price for culled cows. 

That is why it is dangerous to talk in generalities and say that 
lowering of support prices has or has not, w ithout a careful appraisal 
of it. 

MILK DISPENSING MACHINE 


Mr. Marsnara. A few years ago I recall you were carrying on a 
demonstration in your office in the use of milk where you had a milk 
dispensing machine. What has been the result of that? Have you 
been able to tell how much your consumption of milk has increased / 

Secretary Benson. I have not checked. I cheeked within the last 
year. We put in eight, as I recall. The first year the consumption 
went right up. The last time T checked, which was about a year ago, 
it was still trending upward. 











Mr. Sorkin. The Department made a study nationwide of the effect 
of milk rete nn which we can furnish. 

Secretary Benson. I think it showed the same thing. Where they 
put them in factories, airports, and other places there was a net gain, 

Mr. Marsuau. I am sure people throughout the country have bee 
quite interested in what goes on in the Department of Agriculture 
I wonder if you would mind checking to see what the results haye 
been in your office and put in some comment about. that. 

Secretary Benson. We will do that, and also a brief summary of 
this study. 

Mr. Marsuau. I appreciate that because I think it is a real help 
in advertising our dairy products. We are interested in that. 

Secretary Benson. I believe that if we could make them easily avail. 
able to people everywhere, we would have a shortage of dairy produets 
rather than a surplus. 

Mr. McLarn. If it were as easy as Coca-Cola, it would be very 
effective. / 

(The information requested follows :) 

Sales of milk in vending machines and cafeterias in the Department, 1955-58, 
were as follows: 


Quantity 

Year: sold (quarts 
1955 pe el Beh re ae be ace ler $65 ee 
I care gid saat apace = hahaha ibaa dicen eiaea ecebes ache yin 
DN asec ctw ee ee ina ae --- 18,50 
I Set are ee oe Set Se eee oS pie a cies 


The Department has in many ways tried to encourage the use of vending ma- 
chines to make milk more widely available. After a widespread search, a 
market was located which was largely undeveloped with respect to vending 
machines. In this market, Martinsburg, W. Va., we cooperated with the milk 
dealers in installing: milk-vending machines. Then, in cooperation with West 
Virginia University we studied the effects on milk sales in this market, and the 
costs of servicing milk vending machines. The cost information was reported 
in Marketing Research Report No. 229, and preliminary results of the consump 
tion study were reported in a Department press release on June 4, last year. 
It was found that more than half of the sales through vending machines were’ 
net addition to milk consumption in the market. 

The Department has assisted State departments of agriculture in their efforts 
to get vending machines used more widely. We have matched State funds for 
this purpose in Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Washington. Minnesota had perhaps one of the more successful programs. They 
first surveyed about 2,000 establishments—factories, offices, etc.—in the Twit 
Cities and Duluth areas. This survey uncovered potential locations for vending 
machines. Next they took this information to milk dealers, milk vending 
machine companies, and worked with them and with business firms to place 
as many machines as possible. About 700 additional machines were put into 
service as a result of this campaign. 

A summary and analysis of research studies on milk-vending machines is 
now being made under the northeastern regional dairy merchandising research 
project, NEM-14, in which the Department is participating. A draft of this 
report has been prepared and is being reviewed by the regional committe, 
preparatory to publication later this year. 


EXAMPLES OF FEED SURPLUSES AND DEFICITS IN FARM ECONOMY 


Mr. Marsraxu. Mr. Morse, you are to make a talk on March 190 
Michigan. You say Michigan ‘farmers have probably been hurt mor 
than helped by such price supports. 
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You say that the reasons are simple. You say, “The farmers of 
this State sell milk, meat, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. Most of them 
buy feed.” 

Mr. Morse. I am going to make that speech tomorrow night. 

Secretary Benson. That is an example of the good service of the 
Department. 

Mr. Morse. The statement to which you refer gets back to this 
question of feed grain surpluses and deficits. Michigan produces a 
lot of corn and feed grains in the southern tiers of counties, some- 
what like Minnesota and Wisconsin. You have a great expanse of 
Michigan which is, I am sure, a feed deficit area. A high percent of 
the farm income is from dairy and poultry, and farmers buy sub- 
stantial amounts of feed. 

As the address shows, there is only 13 percent of the farmers’ in- 
come in Michigan that is from the six basic crops. If you weigh that 
against the cost of buying feed grains you see the basis for my state- 
ment. Farmers pay taxes, too, “but I do not know if I made refer- 
ence to that cost. Of such is the basis for the statement. 

In the Corn Belt States, right in the corn-producing areas, you 
often find a corn farmer producing corn to sell, and in the same 
vicinity heavv buyers of feed. 

As I have said in other speeches, why should the Government come 
between these two farmers? Part. of the farmers buy feed and part 
of them raise the grain to sell. Part of them buy commercial feeds 
or it may be corn or oats. Why should we undertake through the 
price-support mechanism to determine at what price one farmer will 
sell his corn and at what price the other farmer shall buy? ‘Liat is 
the basis of that kind of statement. 

I have made that same statement in Minnesota. I referred both to 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, when speaking in Minneapolis. I have 

made it in any number of other States where the percentage of income 
from the basic commodities is relatively low compared with total 
farm income. {have yet to have anyone who has refuted the statement. 

[ realize your inquiry is a matter of inquiry as to what is back of 
the statement—why the statement was made. But in the presence 
of economists and others—people who are students of agriculture in 
such States—I have made such statements and none have yet raised 
4 question about the accuracy of that kind of statement. 

Mr. Marsuati. A moment ago we were talking about some of these 
crops. I think the statement was made that we had given an incen- 
tive to the production of some of these crops, feed grain crops, so that 
the price support, as I understood your argument, had been high 
enough so that it had induced people to produce these crops. Is that 
correct or did I misunderstand ? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes; it has that effect. And it also is a fine example of 
how it slows down the feeding of grain. I had this question raised 
ina Senate hearing by Senator Young in which he quoted from one 
of my speeches. At the time I made the talk, if 1 remember correctly, 

the price of corn was about $1.65 per bushel and the price of hogs 
was $20 to $24 a hundred. Farmers were cribbing up their corn and 
turning it over to the Government. That is one reason we have so 
much on hand. Consumers were buying ham and bacon at the rate 
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of $20 or $24 per hundred for hogs. If the price support had bee 
less, a lot of that corn would have ‘been fed, and hog prices would stil] 
have been at attractive levels. More corn would have been consumed, 
But, instead, much of it was cribbed up and became part of the aceu- 
mulation we have now. 

Mr. Marsuauy. The Secretary spoke a moment ago about feeding 
eattle. I have had a little experience feeding cattle, too. I have 
never been in the field of farm economics, but one of the things that 
was mentioned here this afternoon was that the market price of com 
last year was 97 cents a bushel. Is that your market price of corn/ 

Mr. McLarty. The Chicago market was $1.23 yesterday. 

Mr. Morse. The price | quoted was out of our price report—for 
prices paid to farmers. I believe that was the February 15 price in 
one of the Corn Belt States. I was using a 97-cent price to farmers 
as reported in our price report which comes out at the end of the 
month. The 97 cents per bushel was for a Corn Belt State. Com 
was $1.40 or $1.45 a bushel out in the Pacific Northwest and some 
other locations far removed from feed surplus area 

Mr. Marsuauy. If you were a farm manager, would you have en: 
couraged a person to feed $1.4! cor n to 34-cent steers / 

Mr. Morse. I have been on the management end of a lot of steer 
fee oe operations. When you get steers at that price level, you are 
a little bit cautious about what you put into them. 

Secretary Benson. You are a little leery about feeding them at all. 

Mr. Morse. If you are going to carry them on through, I would say 
at that price I would not hesitate to feed them a lot of 97-cent com 
but I would be hesitant about the $1.45 corn. 

Mr. Marsuauy. You changed my example here a little bit because 
you said you would be leery about going into the feeding business at 
all. But here is a man who has these steers. What price would you 
have said you could feed corn to those steers? What price per bushel 
would you have said he would have to buy that-corn for ‘ 

Mr. Morse. I do not want to appear evasive, but you will have to 
tell me the kind of steers, when you are going to market. them— 

Mr. Marsnay. The steers are going on ‘the market now selling at 
3414 cents a pound. What would you have paid for corn, the most 
you could pay for corn those steers ? 

Mr. Morse. At $34 a hundred ¢ 

Mr. Marswau. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. If you bought them in line with the $34 price, when you 
acquire them, you can feed the $1.40 corn to them—and lots of it. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Going back to this Michigan matter, it is my under- 
standing from what you i have said that feed has been s so high that they 
could not make a profit on their livestock in that area. Is that what 
you mean ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I said for farms as a whole in Michigan a high percent 
of their income is from vegetables, meat, milk, eggs, fruit—and not 
from corn. Comparatively few Michigan farmers are producing corn 
to sell or have a surplus to sell. In contrast to that, I believe you will 
find in an analysis of Michigan that there are many times more 
farmers that are buying feed. Therefore, to the extent you have all 
artificial price structure : for feed grains, you are penalizing many more 
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farmers than are being helped. I would be surprised if Michigan is 
not a heavy importer of grain. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Marswa. I would expect Michigan to be a heavy importer of 
grain. The transportation costs involved are not quite as exorbitant 
asin other areas. 

Mr. Morse. But to the extent they are buying a price-supported crop 
at a price where the market level has been influenced by the Govern- 
ment support mechanism, you are tending to increase the costs of those 
farmers who are feeding purchased feeds or feed grains. 

Mr. MarsHauz. Iam comparing the Michigan farmers with our own 
operation. In our operation it goes to the market in the form of 
livestock. It is difficult for me to see how the support program has 
hurt my farm operation. 

My. Morse. Are you buying any feed on your farm 

Mr. Marsnann. Yes, we buy feed. 

Mr. Morsr. You are buyers. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Do you think $1.36 price support—judging you are north 
of the heavy cash grain area which is in the north central part of Iowa 
and extends into the lower tiers of Minnesota—whether you buy feed 
from a feed mill—in a sack or in bulk, or corn as such—do you not 
think a $1.86 price support or whatever the price support is has affected 
your feed costs ¢ 

Mr. Marsuat, I readily grant it has the effect of holding the price 
Ihave to pay for my feed higher, but at the same time I also feel that 
if there were not some stability in that feed price I would be in the 
position I was in not many years ago where I sold steers for 314 cents a 
pound. I went through that, too, and that was pretty diffic ult. 

Mr. Morse. If you have an ec onomy that does what was done when 
you sold those steers, all of this discussion should be just wiped out of 
the record, because you will have an entirely different situation than 
we have had recently or will have as far as we can see ahead. As the 
Secretary said, one of the strengths in this agricultural situation, par- 
ticularly in meat, milk, fruit, eggs, and so forth, is a strong economy. 
When we have the present record high buying power in the hands of 
consumers, they can buy these high level diet farm products. 

Mr. Marsnatn. I realize it is a rather difficult thing to make com- 
parisons between one period of years and another and you will excuse 
me, Mr. Morse, for reliving some of my experiences. The problem 
that faced me in 1932 was the big crop that we had. There was not 

it that time any mechanism that leveled off feed supply. From the 
time I was a little shaver growing up, my father impressed upon my 
mind strongly that cheap grain prices were eventually followed by 
cheap livestock prices, and while we are talking about. an era now 
where the buying power is a very important factor, yet the amount of 
available feed supplies— and T am looking at my granary and those 
things—actually that is not too different than it was in the 1932 and 
1933 period. 

Again, if you will excuse me for going back, that is why it is hard 
for me reconcile my thinking with the statement you are making that 
these people in Michigan have probably been hurt, because I do not 
see how they have been hurt. Yes, they are paying more for their 
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feed, but at the same time they have a more stable price for their 
feed, it does not have these ups and downs, and also it has not been 
a case where they have been short of feed and they have not. been 
faced with the competition they would have if this feed was bein 
fed. I know some people do not keep livestock any more but if they 
did not have a price that would encourage them to put their crops 
under loan they would be producing eggs and other products that 
would come in competition with the people in Michigan. With the 
transportation systems we have and with the refrigeration facilities, 
distance is not such a problem in getting these perishable commodities 
to market. That is the thing that bothers me when I read a statement 
such as you made. 

Mr. Morse. Of course corn-acreage allotments have been relatively 
ineffective. It is just one factor. “We have had great advances in 
varieties and cultural practices that enable us to grow corn much 
farther north and has increased yields per acre. I think we would 
have had ample feed supplies anyway. 


PRICE SUPPORTS AND RELATED CONTROLS 


Mr. Marsuatyi. Mr. Morse, I am rather firmly convinced in my 
own mind that when you have a support-price program to any degree 
that you need to have some kind of effective control, and I readily 
agree that acreage control is no longer the important factor that it 
once was. But I think we need some kind of control mechanism, and 
I would get it on the basis of pounds and bushels and bales as quickly 
as I could. That is contrary to the philosophy of the Department, 


but I have not heard of anything that convinces me we can bring this 
market in line with our production unless we face some of “these 
things in a realistic way. 

Secretary Benson. Would you apply what you have just said toa 
dairy so you would not have price supports unless there was a means 
of control ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. I think the farmer has a responsibility as well as 
the Government to keep those commodities in line and I feel quantity 
control in the matter of feed grains would have a big effect. on live- 
stock production, but it might also be necessary to put into effect a 
control program in connection with dairy products or eggs. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MarsnHau. Yes. 

Mr. Wnuirren. As we usually express it, and I think as the gentle- 
man intended it, we feel that a farmer, in order to have price supports, 
should accept controls and realize he has to accept controls. To have 
them determine how they will go about it I think is the American way. 
But in our economy, with the right to have labor unions, the right to 
strike, and so on, if they exercise those rights and privileges, I think 
price supports are essential. On the other hand, I think farmers would 
be ready to accept controls in connection with a fair price. That is 
why I am greatly disturbed about the corn situation, where the Govern- 
ment seems to believe that reduced price supports would bring about 
reduced production. 

I have said repeatedly that our control mechanism has broken down. 
When you started using the acreage-control mechanism, it was in the 
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horse and buggy days and there was not much a farmer could do to 
increase his production substantially. But now, because we reduced 
the acreage, farmers have put more emphasis on getting better seed, 
better mechanical devices, better production practices, and as a result 
they have defeated the mechanism of acreage control. That is the rea- 
son I am convinced that your approach of reducing price support as a 
means of reducing production will not work. W hen you reduce prices 
the farmer immediately starts to make up the difference by increasing 
his volume, and he is able to do it. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Marshall, I would just 
like to say this, that if you are going to have price supports and if you 
are gong to hold them at levels above competitive levels, then I think 
you must have effective controls. Otherwise you will just pile up more 
and more in Government warehouses and it will break down of its 
own weight, and we are nearing that point on wheat now. If you 
are going to use price supports as a floor and permit the commodity 
to set its own level as we did in the case of soybeans rather effectively, 
then I think you can get along without controls. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Mr. Secretary, my neighbors look at the commodi- 
ties that price supports are announced for and they look at that even 
though it may be 10 percent of parity, they look at that as some assur- 
ance that. they will be given some protection, and the tendency is to 
plant crops that have price supports. 

Granting what you have said about soybeans leveling itself, although 
it is difficult for you or anybody else to determine how that may work 
under these conditions when you have one crop that is on that yardstick 
and you have competitive crops like corn that are not on that yard- 
stick—in other words. If there were no price support at all we do not 
know what. the farmer might do, but as long as there is a price support 
held out to him as an inducement, I am fearful that is the very thing 
he will attempt to do in his production. I recognize, and it is my 
philosophy and the philosophy of a few other people IT know: That 
if you are going to have a degree of price support, even though you 
have it below this competitive lev el, you will still have enough induce- 
ment that you will have to maintain some kind of governor, and the 
governor in my estimation would be some sort of workable control. I 
am sympathetic with you to the extent I think you have had the prob- 
lem of attempting to administer some of these programs that: have not 
had an etfeetive control along with it. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuati. But there is one point we get into that seems to 
me a little difficult for me to differentiate, and I would like you to 
comment on that. When we get into conservation reserve we are talk- 
ing about using the acreage ‘method of reducing production and the 
point. comes up ) of how effective that program can be because it is the 
acreage method we are dealing with and it is the acreage method that 
I and you, and I know others will admit, is not the control feature 
that it once was. So there again we have a program which we put on 
the table and we look at the expense and wonder whether to carry out 
more acreage control. Some of us believe acreage control has not 
been effective. 

Secretary Benson. I would say in conservation reserve you do get 
some adjustment and you get land out that probably has not done 
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very well in agriculture. You get marginal land out that probably 
will never go back into crop farming, that will probably stay in grass 
after they vet them in grass. That will probably be best for the land 
and best for the farmer because in the meantime he will have made 
the adjustment. So there is an adjustment value in addition to the 
production adjustment. It will provide for better land use and help 
the farmer make the adjustment he should make. So overall I think 
we can justify it on that basis. I think it would be difficult to justify 
it wholly on the production reduction. 

Mr. M ARSHALL. I had one thing that happened to me last fall. | 
had oceasion to visit a county along with our county extension worker 
where I saw some good examples of what could be done under the 
rural development program. I became quite sold on some of the ex- 
amples I saw. At the same time, in this particular county that we 
had this program in there was something like 35 percent of the farms 
that were placed in conservation reserve. 

Up to a certain point, Mr. Secretary, I have no question but what 
that can be done without « reating community adjustment, but when 
you go up to 35 percent it seems to me that is getting over on the 
other side again. The cost of local schools and roads and all these 
things have to be maintained, and I know we talked about it yester- 
day a little bit but I am inclined to think if the conservation reserve 
program does all the things it can do in connection with the rural 
development program, particularly, it would be well if that could be 
explored. 

Secretary Benson. Is that in the northern territory? I think we 
do have a limitation. 

Mr. McLarn. This is going to be studied further. We are agreed, 
Mr. Marshall, there is a limit beyond which we ought not to go in 
units in a community. We are all agreed on that. 


DELAYED MARKETING OF 1957 CROPS 


Mr. Marsnaui. In your statement on page 2, Mr. Secretary, you 
made a comment that the gross income was due to the delayed market- 
ing of 1957 crops.  ¢ ‘ould - you put a figure in the record to show what 
the estimated value of those °57 crops that were delayed would 
amount to? 

Secretary Benson. That was one of the four factors used, Mr. 
Marshall. 

Mr. Marsnaun. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. I think we could get a pretty good estimate of 
that. I will place it in the record. That is why we used two figures. 

Usually we realize net income; that represents actual net income 
and then we use the figure of realized income, which takes into con- 
sideration changes in income. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Agricultural products which ordinarily would have been marketed in 1957 but 
which were carried over and marketed in 1958 were valued at approximately 
$426 million. This was equal to around 1.3 percent of the total cash receipts 
from farm marketings. 


Mr. Marsnaryi. Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you for the con- 
sideration you have given me today. 
Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. I have enjoyed it. 
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Mr. Marsuauu. As a farm boy I tried to understand some of these 
farm problems. 

Secretary Benson. You are talking to a farm boy. I enjoyed the 
exchange very much. 


FARM INCOME AND PRODUCTION DURING 1955 


Mr. Wurrren. Back earlier where I asked you to put information 
into the record in connection with the farm income figure, I would 
like to have the figure showing what increase there has been in farm 
investment on which the farmer made this income. Then I would like 
an estimate, if farm production during 1958 had been back where 
you think it should be for the soundness of our economy, multiplied 
by existing prices, what would that income have been ? 

‘Secretary Benson. You mean you want to take an average produc- 
tion of a 5- or 10-year period? I do not have any particular views as 
to where it should be. There isn’t much we can do about it when the 
weather is favorable. 

Mr. Wutrren, You have an idea the production should be scaled 
back through one means or another. You have repeatedly said we 
are overproducing. But if production had been back at the level 
which you think is sound, whatever mechanics had been used, and if 
that production had been multiplied by existing prices, could you 
give us a figure as to what the income would have been? The point 
[ make is that this farm income represents the net income of the 
farmer, with fewer farmers, with a large increase in farm investment 
to increase the size of the farm, and it represents price times this 
large production. If the farmers had been scaled back to what you 
consider a sound production and the overproduction had not been 
there for them to sell, what would have been the net income under 
those circumstances? It will take some figuring, but we would like 
to have it. 

Secretary Benson. It will affect prices. We will have to calculate 
that. We will dothe best we can on it. 

(The information requested will be found on p. 2827.) 

Mr. Wurrren, Mr. Natcher? 


STATUS OF TOBACCO PROGRAM 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, about 45 percent of the total income 
received by the farmers of Kentucky from agricultural commodities 
comes from tobacco. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I know that. 

Mr. Navcurr. As you well know, Mr. Secretary, since World War 
II, tobacco acreage has been reduced about 40 percent. During the 
past 2 years, and in some instances 3 years, disappearance has ex- 
ceeded production, especially with burley tobacco and the different 
types of dark tobacco, air-cured and fire-cured, that are produced in 
Kentucky. 

I was a little surprised, Mr. Secretary, when in answer to the 
thairman’s question about your proposals for agriculture, you were 
‘till insisting that tobacco be placed in the category with some of the 
other commodities. : 
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I had hoped, Mr. Secretary, that since my friend Clarence L, Miller, 
who sits across the table from me has been elevated to the position 
of Assistant Secretary, that he would convince you that you were 
wrong about this. I think you are, and Mr. Secretary, I just want 
you to know that as far as the people in my section of the country 
are concerned, we are cooperating fully with the Department of 
Agric ‘ulture to see that tobacco remains in its present category of 
costing the Government nothing. We maintain, Mr. Secretary, that 
tobacco has cost the U.S. Government nothing. We do not believe that 
there has been any loss suffered as a result of tobacco being in surplus 
to some extent. ‘As you will remember, when you were before our 
committee in February, I talked with you about the Export-Import 
Bank situation and about the disposal of some more tobacco. We 
hope, Mr. Secretary, and I want you to know this, that we are going 
to give you every assistance that we can, that more tobacco can be 
disposed of this year. We believe that this program can remain a sue- 
cessful program, and as I pointed out to you a few minutes ago, Mr. 
Secretary, I am hoping that my friend Mr. Miller, across the table 
over here, will convince you that you are wrong about tobacco. 

How do you feel generally about tobacco at the present time, Mr. 
Secretary 4 

Keep in mind that you only have something like 11 or 12 million 
pounds of tobacco in inventory and that. tobacco, as far as the total 
amount in surplus is concerned, is under loan, probably some $600 
million worth. How do you feel generally about it at this time, Mr. 
Secretary / 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, I have a very high regard for 
the judgment of Mr. Miller and I am sure he does influence me in the 
field of tobacco particularly. He has helped to convince me that 
things are not all well with tobacco. 

I think our problem is more in the flue-cured area than it is in the 
burley area. 

I recognize that the program has not cost as much as other programs 
have. TI think there have been some costs. 

Mr. Narcner. Right at that point, what do you base that on? 

Mr. Sorkin. You have the acreage reserve cost, and costs under 
exports of Public Law 480. 

Mr. Narcuer. In other words, vou are citing instances now that 
are not direct losses as a result of having tobacco in surplus. You 
are citing the overall cost of the annual appropriations heretofore 
made for agriculture generally. 

Secretary Benson. We do not put the program through Public 
Law 480 unless there is something in surplus. 

We have to put them on the surplus list before we draw on them to 
go through Public Law 480. It has been considered to be in surplus. 

Mr. Miller is more familiar with it than I am. 

Mr. Miturr. Mr. Secretary, and Mr. Natcher, while the losses in the 
aggregate on tobacco have not been great, there have been losses, as 
you know, in some of the various types of tobacco. As far as loss to 
the Government is concerned, I do not think we are nearly so much 
concerned over the money that has been lost in the operation of the 
program as we have been in the prospects of the loss of consumption 
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that lies ahead and our inability to export in some of the major types, 
the exportable types. 

It is only fair to point out to you that we have lent every effort 
we could in all of our disposal programs overseas under Public Law 
480. I noticed that under the present authorization, so far as per- 
centagewise is concerned, tobacco is not a great item. I saw here a 
moment ago that we had programed about $1814 million worth under 
our present authorization. We have made tobacco available for barter. 
We have actively attempted to export as much as we possibly could. 
As a result, we have been able to just about keep our present posi- 
tion with the aid of our program. We have been unable to expand the 
exports at all. 

Domestically, while we are manufacturing a sizable quantity and 
greater number of c igarettes, we are using on the other hand a much 
smaller qui untity of tobacco in manufac turing. 

Mr. Narcner. Let me ask you a question right at that point, Mr. 
Miller, and Mr. Secretary, in case you do not have this information, 
I would like for you to insert it in the record at this point. Can you 
tell ne what change the-new parity index will have as far as tobacco 
isconcerned ? 

Mr. Miturr. I do not have it now. We will furnish it to you. 

Mr. Narcnuer. Not to me, but in the record at this point. 

Secretary Benson. We will provide it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Parity prices for tobacco, computed from unrevised indexes, and the published parity 
prices, based on February 1959 data 


[Cents per pound] 


Effective 

parity if 

price in- Published 

Type dexes had | effective 

not heen parity 

revised 

January 

1959 

I e-cured, types 11 14 63.6 61 
: 1 Fire-cured, type 21 43.4 41.9 
Kentucky and Tennessee Fire-cured, types 22-23 43.1 41.6 
Burley, type 31 65.7 63.6 
laryland, type 32 58.3 56.4 
ark Air cured, types 35-36 sa 38. 1 36.8 
Sun-cured, type 37 é 39.4 38.0 
Pennsylvania seedleaf, type 41_- ; Sat dee 29.8 28.8 
Cigar filler and binder, types 42-44, 53-55__- 32.9 31.8 
Puerto Rican filler, type 46 ‘ 33.8 33.0 
Cigar binder, types 51-52. ; , =a i a 45.6 4.0 


Mr. Narcner. Go ahead, Mr. Miller, and say anything you want to 
sty about. tobacco. I want you to continue until you move around to 
this side and get a little closer to me. 

Secretary Benson. May I say, Mr. Congressman, we do have, I 
think, about 900 million pounds of tobacco under loan. 

Mr. Miner. I believe it is $600 million. And that, incidentally, 
has remained ste: udy over 3 or 4 years. As you pointed out, Congress- 
man Natcher, even though we are producing less, the m: inufacturer 
has been able to make this lesser quantity stretch farther until our 
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actual disappearance out of CCC has not been a great deal greater 
this year nor last year than it had for the past 3 or 4 years. 

Our surpluses have not been greatly solecid, 

Mr. Narcnuer. Mr. Miller, you will agree with me that no other 
program concerning agriculture has received better cooperation fror 
the producer than has ‘tobacco. 

Mr. Mirxier. That is correct. I think it is safe for you to make 
that statement; yes. 

Mr. Narcuerr. At all times in the past the tobacco producer has 
cooperated fully with the Department of Agriculture. The same 
applies to the tobacco trade. As you well know, from time to time, 
realizing that cuts in production and acreage were necessary, We ¢o- 
operated fully. There is a bill pending, Mr. Secretary, as you well 
know at the present time, which prov ides, as far as urley is con- 
cerned, that parity shall be rolled back to the 1958 level. The Depart- 
ment has filed a report on that particular bill. We want you to knov, 
Mr. Secretary, and Mr. Miller, that certainly we appreciate the fine 
cooperation that we have always received from the Department of 
Agriculture and the Tobacco Division and Mr. Miller’s present section 
as far as ( vommodity Stabilization and the CCC section is concerned, 

We realize that since the acreage reserve is no longer with us, there 
may be some tobacco in production this crop year, that was not in last 
year. So therefore, we are going to help you, Mr. Secretary, all we 
can, to dispose of all of the surplus tobacco that you can dispose of, 
and I say this to you advisedly that I serve on one or two other sub- 
committees, Mia, Secretary, and I talk to them just as much as I have 
talked to you about this matter. I do want you to know that we 
appreciate the help that we have always received and the splendid 
cooperation from the Department. I had hoped Mr. Miller had sold 
you on the fact that you were wrong about this. Maybe he will before 
too long, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Congressman, of course you know that Mr. 
Miller and I both have the interest of the tobacco farmer at heart 
and certainly we will try to do the thing we think is best for him. 

I hope you feel, and I am glad you feel that we have cooperated, 
too, as the industry has. I remember that I think we increased the 
acreage, I think it was in burley, 20 percent above what we could have 
gone under the formula. That should have been of some help. We 
would like to do all we can to help expand markets. That is what 
we need. We have learned from trips of some of our marketing 
people abroad that we are in some difficulty in some markets over 
there, more with flue-cured than with the burley. 

In other words, all is not a hundred percent. We do have some 
problems, as you know. 

Mr. Narcuer. I realize that, Mr. Secretary, and I want you to know 
that we are certainly going to assist you ‘and your Department in 
every way possible and we know that you are going to help us all you 
can. 

REA LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Secretary, I would like to point out one other matter to you 
at. this time, and that pertains to REA. At the time the me 
of your Department appeared before our committee concerning REA 
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it was explained that $136 million authorization, plus a contingency 
fund of $25 million would be adequate, together with the holdover 
wused portion authorized from last year of some $107 million. 

That, I believe, totals approximately $268 million. 

At the time we received this testimony concerning REA, Mr. Secre- 
tary, it was explained that in fiscal year 1960 there would probably 
be from $391 to $395 million in loan applications. 

Now, assuming that the figure suggested in the budget is inadequate, 
certainly you do not want to shut down or refuse any loans requested 
for REA that should be made. Am I correct in that? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Congressman, I think the record in the last 
6 years speaks for itself on this REA program. I think the record 
is outstanding. We would not want to do anything, of course, to 
jeopardize the future operations of REA. We do have some prob- 
lems in REA. Most of our farms are electrified, 95 or 96 percent of 
them. We have new borrowers and new users. Some are nonfarm- 
ers. About 75 percent of the new power goes for nonfarm uses. We 
have some problems we have to think about in REA. Certainly we 
do not want to do anything to interfere with its legitimate operations. 

Mr. NaTcHER. Mr. Sec retary, assuming that the estimated total of 
$391 million or $395 million in loans are applied for and should be 
granted. I hope that you and I agree that they should be arenes. 
Am I right in that statement ? That if there are that many applica 
tions for fiscal year 1960, that this amount should be authorized ? 

Secretary Benson. We would certainly look at it very carefully. 
Of course, we have to keep in mind the overall] problem we have on 
keeping our expenditures within limit. We have the overall budget to 
consider. 

Mr. Natcuer. This is an authorization, as you know. 


PRIVATE FINANCING FOR REA LOANS 


Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, it would help us in this rapid de- 
velopment in REA if we could get legislation that would permit some 
of the financing to be done through private sources. 

We hold first mortgages on these systems. Even if it is just au- 
thority to subrogate our present liens so that private financing could 
come in as the first. mortgage, it would help. Such loans would cer- 
tainly be gilt-edged in most cases. Quite a bit of the financing, we 
believe, could be worked out with the local bankers and other such 
financial sources. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Morse, either on the record or off the record, you 
do not believe that is going to take place, do you ? 

Mr, Morse. You mean the legislation ? 

Mr. Narcuer. Yes, sir. Either on or off the record. 

Mr. Morse. We hope such legislation will be considered in light 
of the developments to which the Secretary has referred. A lot of 
new borrowing is to extend service—not to farmers—but to nonfarm- 
ers. It seems to me, there is an obligation to take a serious look at 
the need for such legislation. We would hope that Congress would 
seriously consider such changes. 

Secretary Benson. We would certainly not want to recommend 
anything that would jeopardize REA extending the service to farm- 
ers for the purpose for which it was established. 
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Mr. Wuirren. If the gentleman will yield to me. 

Mr. Narcuer. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, why is it that you folks want to 
cut private money interests in on this program? The Government 
set up this REA system, because of the inability or unwillingness of 
the private utilities companies to serve it. According to your testi- 
mony, there are fewer farmers, which means they live further apart, 
which means the area coverage problem which the REA accepted in 
the outset. Now when the record of repayment is 99, and almost 10) 
percent, you were willing to turn over to the private utilities, if they 
buy these bonds, this $300 million of collateral security which the 
Government has. That is what you do when you give them first 
mortgage. They could, if they wanted to, foreclose “and take your 
present equity. 

When you subrogate your security or take a second mortgage, so to 
speak, the Government is bound on any debenture or any loan that 
any REA might obtain. You are guaranteeing that loan to the limit 
of present Government loans outst: anding. 

You know that if the REA goes on “the money market to obtain 
this money, that they will pay a higher rate. According to the testi- 
mony of your own Department, 6 percent is what it would appear that 
they would expect to have to pay. 

At 6 percent interest, you know that the REA associations would 
have to raise their rates to local consumers. IT just cannot. see how 
any department or Cabinet officer could feel an obligation to cut these 
private interests in on a program that the Government has built up. 
I cannot understand it. 

Mr. Morse. The Government’s position would be secure. Suppos 
an REA is a $30-million operation and they have already established 
some equity—as is typically the case. 

Mr. Wurrren. A substantial equity. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, a substantial equity. For example, suppose we still 
hold a $20 million loan. Tt will be undisturbed and will continue at 
2 percent interest rate. They may need another $114 million or % 
million. We could say to a private lender, “You can take a first lien 
position.” Now what is the difference of the security of the Govern- 
ment. and the security of the REA, whether the $2 million is loaned 
by the Government or by private lenders? In other words, if there is 
any problem with the REA, we would be just as much interested in the 
system and its progress as if we loaned them the $2 million through 
appropriations as if we had let them get it in the private money 
market. 

Mr. Wuirren. Here is the answer to that, Mr. Morse: If you sur- 

render your present first-mortgage rights, waive them, in favor of the 

new loan, and if REA got in trouble, you would be faced with losing 
your present equity and your present. security, or you would have to 
pay off what was owed to the private interests, plus that. 6 percent. 
So you would be guaranteeing the new loan to the extent of your 
present equity, and with 6 percent money you would be playing the 
game that the utilities wished you to. That is to do something - that 
will raise electric rates in these rural areas so that they won’t be 
showing up the rates charged by the private utilities. 
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Not only that, but you would be cutting the financial interests of 
the country in on this very fine program. I think it is apparent on its 
face that. you would be letting them in on what they would not get 
in on at the first instance. The fact is that you haven’t been able to 
get the first Congressman, Democrat, Republican, northern Demo- 
crat, New Dealer, southern Democrat, or Farmer-Laborite, to intro- 
duce a bill. That ought to mean a little something to you. 

Secretary Benson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any 
recommendation that has come up to do anything about REA. 

But may I say, however, we are, and have been taking a very seri- 
ous look at REA. We think that it is becoming of age. It is in the 
stage now where some of the farm credit organizations were years 
ago and they are facing some of the same problems. I think it is a 
good time to take a right good look at it and for the Congress to 
take a good look at it. 

So far as I know, there have been no recommendations to come to 
the Congress for any serious modifications except the one that the 
President pointed out in his budget message. That is under study at 
the present time. 

Mr. Horan. Could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Narcuer. I yield. 

Mr. Horan. This suggestion did not originate with you, did it ? 

Secretary Benson. No, it did not. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, each year since I have been a member 
of this subcommittee, you and I have always agreed that REA is one 
of the great achievements of our present-day Government. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is a great. achievement. It has ren- 
dered great. service to our farmers. I know what it means because J 
was a boy when electric lights came to our farm home. We went out 
and got the poles out of the mountains and strung the wires, dug the 
holes, and put the system in with the help of one technician. I know 
what it means to have running water come into a home after you have 
lived without it, electric power, and electric lights. I think it has 
rendered a truly great service. ; 

I would like, if you would permit me—it is only one page—to put in 
the record a statement which I made on this before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


IX. RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The Rural Electrification Administration has made a major contribution to 
the development of rural America. Over 95 percent of our farms now have 
central station electric service compared with 11 percent in 1935. A tremendous 
and highly commendable job is being done by REA in achieving the objective 
for which this program was created. There are, however, significant trends in 
connection with the growth and development of the REA system which we 
Should all recognize. With the suburban and industrial development that has 
oecurred in this country, there is an increasing nonfarm use of power furnished 
by the REA system. About one-half of the total REA power sales are now to 
industrial and nonfarm residential consumers. Moreover, about three out of 
every four new customers being added are nonfarm users. 

This growth in nonfarm sales and the increasing financial strength of the 
REA co-ops are factors which prompted the administration’s recommendation 
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that the interest rate paid by REA on money borrowed from the Feder} On t 
Treasury be adjusted to cover the current cost to the Treasury of equivalent. > }ouse | 
term borrowing. In making this proposal REA has not been singled out for had né 
such an adjustment. It is my understanding that proposed bills will be sub-| | ; 
mitted in the near future to effect adjustment in interest rates on Governmen- moder: 
financed credit programs where rates are not now consistent with the cost of of the 
money to the Government. people 
The 
1960 SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE BUDGET road. 
Mr Narcue ices, J built \ 
r. Narcuer. Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to direct your he fin 
attention just for a moment here to the Soil Conservation Service "ies 
As you know, the budget proposal for the budget year 1960 pr | 4; 
posed a decrease of $6,296,000 as far as the Soil Conservation Servier } 7 can 
is concerned. Count 
In my section of the United States, Mr. Secretary, soil conservation as Cay 
has meant as much to my people as any section of the United States, a talk 
A lot of good work has been done in my section of the United States Lies 
by the Soil Conservation Service over a great number of years. This 1 
The people in this Service are dedicated people. They know what cies 
they are doing. They are doing a fine job. Since IT have been old which 
enough to vote, we have lost three Members in the House. We at | hem. 
one time had 11 Members. We have eight today. This next census, | to wh 
in 1960, will probably show that we do not lose a Member. That It v 
will be the first time since 1930. If you ask me, Mr. Secretary, tof = Jy: 
give you the reason why we will not lose a Member this time, I would } initia 
say this to you, and I can prove it that as a result of the Soil Con- | gram 
servation Service, the small pilot watershed program that we have | jot k 
underway in Kentucky at the present time, plus the Corps of Engi- } tion 
neers projects, navigation, and flood control is the main reason. and t 
This has helped us more than anything else in my opinion, so, Mr. Fascist 
Secretary, I presume that this reduction had to be made in order to ] agent 
keep the overall budget for agriculture within limits, but there was Th 
no particular reason that you had in mind why it should be reduced | We a 
$6,296,000? I am very much concerned about this reduction. migr: 
Secretary Benson. Certainly there is no disposition to cripple the }| Coun 
work of the Soil Conservation Service. We did feel, however, that }| the 1 
the budget recommended would provide adequate funds for them to } the |: 
carry on their fine work and to provide for some expansion of that Se 
work in areas where it is needed. man. 
your 
BENEFITS OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN KENTUCKY yes 
S 
Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Secretary, as you know, in my home State of | done 
Kentucky, we have three rural development pilot counties, Butler, adju 
Metcalf, and Elliott. woul 
Just for a moment, Mr. Secretary, I want to tell you what the rural M 
development program has done in Butler County in my district. 
Butler County is one of the low-income counties in the State of 
Kentucky. It is inhabited by fine people, hard-working people, peo- 
ple that are proud of their community. The county seat is Morgar- M 
town. It is a small town. We have had one small factory move in | mer 
that now employs some 200 people, and we have a new health unit | &xte 
that is just about completed. It was brought about as a result of Dur 
this program. ai 
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On the main street in Morgantown, the main section, ox the court- 
house section, as we call it, for years and years and years they have 
had no new buildings. They are now completing three beautiful, 
modern buildings. ‘Those buildings, in my opinion, were the result 
of the rural development program in Butler County. They have had 
yeople move to Butler County, buy farmland and business locations. 

The community is prospering. New mailboxes are all along the 
road. Houses have been painted. Community centers have been 
built where people meet and discuss the rural program. It is one of 
the finest things I have ever seen in my life. 

Secretary Benson. I am pleased to hear you say that, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Narcuer. It has helped this county more than anything that 
I can name. Over in another county in my district, Edmonson 
ot: they have a rural program in one particular loc: ation known 
as Capital Hill. Mr. Secretary, they invited me over to make them 
a talk last fall. We have approximately 3,000 one-room school- 
houses still left in Kentucky, out of approximately 6,000 schools. 
This meeting was held in a one-room school building. The families 
came in, the father, mother, and the children. We had coffee and pie, 
which was enjoyed at the close of the program. Before I spoke to 
them, Mr. Secretary, they received the reports from the families as 
towhat had been done during the past few weeks. 

It was one of the finest meetings that I ever attended. 

In this small community in Edmonson County, the fine people with 
initiative have undertaken to join in with the rural development pro- 
gram. As you know, Edmonson County is not a pilot county. I do 
not know of one thing, Mr. Secretary, that has done more for my sec- 

tion recently than the rural development program. The technicians 
and the people that have been sent into my section of Kentucky to 
assist in this program know what they are doing. Our extension 
agents are all assisting. 

The people have pride and the energy to want to do something. 
We are keeping some people at home as a result of it. They are not 
migrating. It would do your heart good if you could go to Butler 
County to see what they have done. I do not know of a county in 
the United States that can cite the achievements that they can for 
the last 4 years. ; 

Secretary Benson. I am very pleased to hear you say that, Congress- 
man. I would like to go to Butler County. Dean Frank Welch, of 
your university, spoke in glowing terms of the work being done down 
there through rural development. 

As a county agent years ago, we did a little of what is now being 
done in rural development. We called them farm management 
adjustment conferences. I can well appreciate the satisfaction you 
would get from such a meeting. 

Mr. Narcner. It has really helped our people. We appreciate it. 


SALARIES OF EXTENSION AGENTS IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. Secretary, as you know, each year for the past few years the 
embers of this subcommittee have been very much interested in our 
extension program and especially the salaries of our extension agents. 
During the past 2 years the extension agents in Kentuc ‘ky have re- 
ceived 11.4 percent increase in salary. In 1957 Kentucky was 46th 
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nationally. Now we are 38th. The salaries are still too low, but 
— are somewhat better than they were in 1957. 

I understand full well that under the Smith-Lever Act that, the 
salaries cannot be set at this level, but we have had this increase jn 
Kentucky as a result of the work of this committee and the local 
authorities in Kentucky. 

The county officials and those at our land-grant college have co- 
operated and we are attempting to bring our county extension agents’ 
salaries up to where they should be. 
They are still too low. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 19, 1959, 
Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Santangelo, you may proceed. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF FARMERS 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Your statement yesterday, Mr. Secretary, seems 
to indicate that the farmers are in a very good position. Not coming 
from the farm area, but coming from the city and of course I do 
read the newspapers ‘and I hear the reports, but if the farmers never 
had it so good, Mr. Secretary, can you tell me why there is so much 
dissatisfaction among the farmers throughout the country / 

Mr. Benson. Well, I don’t think that the situation in agriculture 
is as good as I would like to see it, by any means. Last year it did 
show considerable improvement, particularly among the larger 
farmers, the commercial-type farmers. I point out that quite a pro- 
portion of our farmers are the low-income farmers, that is true, 
Many of them are still in real difficulty, but overall among the com- 
mercial-type farmers they showed considerable improvement. 1 think 
that farmers generally recognized that last year was a good year. 
The figures indicate it. There was a high production and some im- 
provement in prices, and that is a combination that farmers always 
like. We would all like to see income higher and prices better. 

Mr. Santrance.o. Then it is fair to state, Mr. Secretary, that de- 
spite the matters which are stated in your statement, that the plight of 
the farmers is not a very happy one / 

Mr. Benson. We still have problems, real problems, and _ those 
problems are concentrated pretty much in a few commodities. The 
ereat bulk of our agriculture, of course, is free of controls. Our live- 
stock industry did well last year, particularly cattle and hogs, and 
fruits and vegetables generally did pretty well. Specialty crops did 
pretty well. ‘Our difficulties are concentrated largely in those crops 
in which we have attempted to impose controls and fix prices above 
competitive levels, and where we have those surpluses, particularly 
in wheat, which is the most serious. 


PRICE SPREAD BETWEEN FARMER AND CONSUMER 


Mr. Santanceto. According to the statement of the previous year 
before this committee in the 85th Congress, it seems that the farmers’ 
income from the farms has gone down since 1952 and that farm costs 
have gone up. Well, looking at it from the consumers’ point of view, 
while farm income has gone down and farm prices have gone up, I 
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know that the people back in the cities in my town are paying a high 
price for all food commodities. Can you explain why the farm 
income has gone down so steadily and yet the farm prices to the con- 
sumer’s > we gone up 80 steadily ¢ 

Mr. Benson. I think the biggest item affecting farm net income 
since the war, particularly, has been the rising costs that farmers have 
topay for the things they buy to use in production. The record will 
show that between 1939 and 1952 farm costs more than doubled, over 
1 100 percent increase. ‘There has been an increase of about 6 percent 
since 1952 in farm costs. Now costs between the farmers and the 
onsumers, the cost of handling and producing and distribution have 
gone up. Labor costs have be en one of the biggest factors in that. 
In other words, the spread has widened and those costs are costs over 
which the farmer has very little control. There are many built-in 
services that the people buy when they buy their groceries that they 
lid not used to find there. We refer to them as built-in maid service. 
We buy vegetables already cleaned and frozen and ready for the pan. 
Chickens are already cut up and dressed. All of this costs money. 
Meats are all trimmed and packaged and wr: apped in cellophane. T he 
biggest single item in the cost in these services is labor and that has 
tended to widen the spread. ‘The consumer seems to want those serv- 
ices, so they are provided. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. I frequently wonder whether we can attribute 
itto labor, Mr. Secretary. For ‘example, in the pork industry, look- 
ng at the reports on these figures, ~ major part of their cost is in the 

ww material in the hog and about 13 percent goes to the labor, and 
yet the price in the ret: ail store is so high that it is almost prohibitive. 
We took a test. We took the prices from the packer and compared 
them with the prices in the chainstore and we find a great disparity 
ud a big spread. You cannot attribute that to the cost of labor. 
Your expl: mation as far as labor is concerned seems to be accepted 
by most people, but I have not been able to accept it on the facts. 

Secretary Benson. I see. I think it is the biggest single item of 
ost in the services performed in the pre paration of fruits and vege- 
tables and meats. Of course there are other factors that I think one 

should keep in mind. While food prices have shown some increases J 

think food today, relatively, is a good buy. I think you get as much 
food and better quality food for an hour's industrial w ages today than 
you would get 2 or 3 or 15 or 20 years ago. So, relatively, food today 
sa good buy, in terms of purchasing power of industrial wages. 

think the record would show that, and I would be glad to submit for 
the record the detail to show that. 

_ Mr. Sanrancero. Can you tell me what the Department has done 
horder to give the farmer a greater amount of the money in the 
arket, at the market level ? 

Secretary Benson. We are conducting studies currently on the costs 
of various items in the distribution of farm products. When we find 
areas where we feel that the costs are excessively wide, we provide 
information. We have continued studies on this question of the 
spreads between the farm prices and the retail prices of the food items 
and other items. 

Mr. Santanoeo. I do not mean at the consumer level. What has 
the Department done with respect to getting the farmers a greater 
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price in this first stage of this train of distribution? Has it recom. 
mended anything in order that the farmers get a little more money?! 
Secretary Benson. Before I turn to that, may I say one further 
word on this other question you asked ? 
Mr. Sanvancevo. Surely. 


CONSUMER QUANTITIES OF FOOD PURCHASED BY 1 HOUR OF FACTORY LABOR 


See ‘retary Benson. I haye a table here showing consumer quantities 
‘ foods purchased by 1 hour of factory labor which I think would 
cover the question you asked, showing the comparison between 1929 
and 1958 for various food items—bread, steak, milk, butter, bacon, 
eggs, and soon. 1 could put this table in the record if it is agreeable 
Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes, that can be furnished for the record. 
(Chart referred to follows:) 


Consumer quantities of foods purchased by 1 hour of factory labor 


In 1929 


loaves 
pounds 


pints de livered 


Butte pounds 


Bacon do 

Eggs dozeus 
Potatoes _ - pounds 
Oranges . eieas aozens 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Secretary Brunson. Of course we are continually working to im- 
prove the distribution system and we are joining with various seg- 
ments of ager iculture in promot ions of programs to increase the con- 
sumption and to get a better price for the producers. We joined with 
the livestock industry when we had low prices for cattle back a few 
years ago. We have joined with the dairy industry and the poultry 
industry in promotion programs. We are always working with the 
farmers to encourage them in their programs and strengthening them 
in their cooperative organizations which gives them added bargaining 
power in dealing with the people they sell to and the people they 
purchase from. 

Mr. Sanrancero. As I understand it, the money that the coopera- 
tive gets is considered distribution cost rather than money obtained 
for production by the farmer. That is not related to farm income. 

Secretary Benson, Anything that the cooperative saves or anything 
that the cooperative does to get better prices through bargaining does 
redound to the good of the individual farmer. Those sav ings are e 
back as a dividend to the individual farmer if there are any such sa 
ings. Of course, we have been emph: asizing research in various fie ds, 
including utilization research, to increase distribution. All these are 
aimed at increasing the income to the farmers. 


COMPETITION AND THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Mr. SANTANGELO. When I was in school, and it has been many years 
since I was there, we learned that when the supply was great the prices 
went down. I think here we have surpluses in wheat, corn, and feed 
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erains and yet the prices are going up. Can you explain that 
p henomena ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Well, again I say I think food prices are a good 
buy, relatively. We have had a general increase in prices clear across 
the board, and all costs are high. Land prices are up. Costs of labor 
ae up. Costs of various factors of production are up, but in some of 
these commodities the prices have been kept high because of Govern- 
ment action. Our wheat prices today, for ex: imple, are kept at a level 
considerably above the competitive level which you referred to, and 
our exports are subsidized in order to keep wheat moving into com- 
petition abroad and still permit the farmers to have this pegged or 
fixed price which the law provides. 

Mr. Sanrancero. That law of supply and demand doesn’t seem to 
work because even though you reduce the supply the price seems to 
go up and when you increase the supply the price still goes up. It 
seems to me the price is going up in spite of the supply. 

Secretary Benson. You have to take an example of products that 
do not have any artificial pricing, any Government pricing. Take 
turkeys or poultry, broilers, for example. We have had a good ex- 
ample in the case of broilers. When the supply increased the price 
went down. Last year you had a substantial increase in turkeys and 
turkey prices were considerably lower than they were the year before. 
There is a direct relationship between supply and price in a relatively 
free market. 

Mr. Wuitrren. Will the gentleman yield for a clarifying question / 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes. 


COMPETITIVE LEVEL OF FARM PRICES 


Mr. Wurrren. Yesterday and again a while ago I noticed you said 
that farm prices are above competitive levels. By the use of the word 
“competitive do you mean above world comparative prices / 

Secretary Benson. No; I had particular reference to commodities 
that sell in the domestic market. 

Mr. Wurrren. How can wheat, corn, and all those be above com- 
petitive price levels? What do you call competitive ¢ 

Secretary Benson, Free competitive prices would be where there is 
ho artificial support. or fixing of prices, Mr. Chairman. And obvi- 
ously prices would be somewhat lower, for example, in the case of 
wheat or in the case of possibly some dairy products. The competi- 
tive price for some dairy products is just about at the support price 
OW, 

Mr. Wutrren. Do you advocate letting all these prices go to what 
you call a competitive level ? 

Secretary Benson. No; certainly not suddently. In a case like 
wheat, if you did that the price would go disastrously low. 

Mr. Wurrren. But that competitive price would be a price that 
you think is in line? 

Secretary Benson. A competitive price is one, not substantially in- 
terferred with by Government subsidy, which permits the free play of 
supply and dem: and. 

Mr. Wurrren. Can you give us your judgment with respect to the 
various commodities, what you would determine to be a competitive 
evel, dollars and cents wise / 


33913—59-—pt. 4 11 
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Secretary Benson. Most of the farm products are that way now, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. They are? 

Secretary Benson. ‘It is only the ones where we have price supports, 

Mr. Wurirren. Now on this matter of competition, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, I still don’t understand what you mean 
by competitive. Competitive with what or with whom? You say 
that price supports keep them above what they would sell for other. 
w ise. 

Of course, that is true in every one of these cases, I presume, and 
just about all commodities. As you pointed out for turkeys and 
poultry, you used section 32 funds to buy up surpluses which means 
this does help to protect the price to that degree. We thought you 
acted too slow on that a few years ago. 

But you pointed to perishables. The Department. has spent mil- 
lions of dollars to support — of perishables. So in just about 
every direction you look the Government has supported prices. Now 
when you use the expression and say that prices are above a com: 
petitive price, I cannot understand—competitive with what? Do 
you mean higher than you think it would be if you turn loose all these 
government: al programs, including those where you have used your 
own discretion to support them? TI believe you said that practical- 
ly all of them are at what you thought are competitive levels now. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any of those that you think are too high 
now? Could we have those listed, and in connection with them give 
us what you think would be a competitive price ? 

Secretary Benson. We can supply that for the record if you would 
like. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would like an oral answer now. You worked 
with it 6 years and must have some view. 

Secretary Benson. Most of the farm prices are at competitive lev- 
els. Occasionally we step in with section 32 purchases or other pur- 
chases, but generally speaking they are at competitive levels. Cattle 
isa good example. We have not done any purchases on beef for many 
months, and hog prices also are at competitive levels. Fruits and 
vegetables, gene! rally, are. We have not done much purchasing of 
those items. I think we purchased some small items of one or two 
commodities, but generally speaking they have been at competitive 
levels where the free forces of supply and demand have operated 
without any interference by the Government. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you against interference by the Government? 

Secretary Benson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuitten. Are you against it? 

Secretary Benson. No; I am saying what price supports are. 
Mr. Wuirren. So it is your judgment that, under existing law, i 
practically all cases the prices are at what you consider soniye 

levels in most cases? 

Secretary BErNson. well. yes, in terms of total commodities. 


Farmers produce about 250 commodities commercially and most of 


them are marketed at competitive levels freely. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Can you give us an example where it is above what 
you think the price should be, whether it be by reason of price supports 
ornot ? 

Secretary Benson. I think wheat is a good example, Mr. Chairman, 
where the price is well above competitive levels and the levels which 
in the long run will preve bad for the wheatgrowers themselves be- 

cause it tends to expand the wheat acreage in the wheat area. It tends 
todry up some markets. 

LEVEL OF PARITY ON WHEAT 


Mr. Wurtren. Mr. Secretary you stated yesterday that, so far as 
you knew, what you needed was more discretion. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuitten. Naturally the Congress wants to listen to you and 
consider your advice. Now in determining whether to give you 
further discretion, I think we ought to have the benefit of how you 
want to use it. Now with respect to wheat, what reduction would you 
advocate if you had full discretion, and at what level would you fix 
parity to bring the prices down to what you think they should be? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I have spelled all that out in the 
Senate testimony and I would like to put the substance of that in the 
record, 

Mr. Wurrren. We do not want a formal statement prepared for 
the Senate. You are here and we are here and we would like to have 
you tell us. 

Secretary Benson. We recommended a formula which I think 
would bring the wheat price in line so that the wheat would move in 
greater volume and over the long pull would be of great benefit to 
farmers. 

Mr. Wurrren. In dollars and cents what would that be, in your 
judgment ? 

Secretary Benson. We related it to 90 percent over a 3-year average 
price. 

Mr. Wuirren. Which would be what price? 

Secretary Benson. In the first year that would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.70 and then it would gradually come down until some of it 

started moving into feed in which you would get some increase in the 
prices of milling wheat above the support price while the lower grades 
would be down at the support price. 

Mr. Wuitten. How low would that price have to get to get the 
feed market ? 

Secretary Benson. That will vary in different areas. I think that 
the wheat gets down to $1.60 and then part of it would start moving 
into feed in some areas, in greater quantities in other areas. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Is there any other example where present prices in 
the major commodities are above what you think are competitive 
levels ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think we have another example in the 
case of tobacco. I think our prices are above competitive levels of the 
world market for some other markets. 


ne Wurrren. You have reference to competitive foreign markets 
there ? 


Secretary Benson. Yes. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Tobacco is under a different program with regard to 
price supports than you have with any other commodities, is that 
not so ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Santangelo. 


DISCRETION OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Santrancero. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that you have not 
had the discretion within the past 6 years in order to regulate the 
supply of various items ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Congressman, I not only feel it but I know 
it. Iam sure we have not. 

Mr. Sanrancero. And that would account, you would say, for the 
increase from $1 billion surplus to about $10 billion anton this 
year. 

Secretary Benson. That isa very major factor. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Are there any other factors that contribute toward 
the surplus? 

Secretary Benson. One of them last year was excessively good 
weather, clear across the board, and there were no controls of any 
kind the first year after we took office. The controls were off on most 
of the crops. For 1953 crops they would have had to have been 
announced in 1952 

FOOD CONSUMPTION HABITS 


Mr. SantanceLo. Would you say there was a lack of consumption 
in the United States with respect to these commodities, for e xample 
like wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. Well we know, of course, that the consumption 
of wheat in this country has remained about stationary. The per 

capita consumption has gone down enough to offset the increase in 
population. The market for wheat in this country, per capita, has 
decreased throughout the years. T he per capits Lconsumption of fruits, 
vegetables, and livestock products has increased over that same period. 
In other words, there has been a change in the diet habits of the 
people. 

LEVEL OF EXPORTS 


Mr. Sanrance to. Also, there has been a decrease in the exports, has 
there not? I 

Secretary Benson. No, the exports were at an alltime high in 195) 
and then in 1958 they were near the 1957 level. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. Your testimony in the earlier hearings indicated 
that most of the exports to almost all of the c ountr ies, with the excep 
tion of four or five, have decreased in the last year 

Secretarv Benson. This last vear did show some little decrease from 
the alltime high of 1957; 1956 and 1957 were the highest they have 
ever been in any 2-year period; 1958 was a little less than 1957. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. Was there anything done by the Department to 

encourage the exports this last year ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, indeed, there has been. Of course, first of 
all we have greatly strengthened our Foreign Agricultural Serv ice, Our 

acricultural attachés and we have done a lot. in promoting m: arketing 
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abroad; and we have sent some of our marketing specialists out and 
they are working on our Public Law 480 program which authorizes us, 
where we have exhausted all possibilities of sales for dollars, to sell in 
foreign currency and to barter in foreign countries where needed. 


FOREIGN SALES OF WHEAT 


Mr. SanranceLo. Would you say there was a reduction in wheat 
exports this past year ? 

Secretary Benson. I believe there was some little decrease. 

Mr. McLarn. It was way above average. 

Mr. SanranceLo. Would you consider the sale of wheat is being 
made at competitive world prices ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is the way all our wheat is sold, at world 
prices, and in order to make it competitive we have had to pay a sub- 
sidy of 60 to 70 cents a bushel, which is the difference between the 
world price and the support price. 

Mr. Santanceio. To whom do you pay that 60 or 70 cents? 

Secretary Benson. That goes to the producer. 

Mr. SanranceLo. Do you think we have our fair share in the world 
market in the sale of wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think the last 3 years we have had. 
When I took office I did not feel we were getting our fair share. Of 
course, it is difficult to say what our fair share is. I think we have to 
fight vigorously for markets. I think we should not sit back and let 
other people take our markets away from us. I think we have had a 
pretty good share of the world market for wheat. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN MARKETS 


Mr. Sanranceo. Is there any opposition to our getting more than 

our fair share of the world market in wheat ? 
Secretary Benson. Well, we are going to continue to push it to the 
limit. We do have some market development programs in other 
countries which we think will result in increased purchases of wheat. 
lake Japan, for example. When I was on my world trade trip a year 
ago we saw two projects in operation in Japan which I think are 
gong to result in an increased consumption of wheat in the Japanese 
nation. One was through the school lunches. We helped introduce 
the school lunch program in Japan. If you are familiar with this I 
will not go through it. 

Mr, Sanranceto. I saw some brochure on the school-lunch pro- 
gram. 

Secretary Benson. I will give two examples. I went out to a rural 
consolidated school where they had about 1,000 Japanese students. 
[went in and saw them eat their school lunch. On each desk was a 
large wheat roll and a bowl of reconstituted milk, both products pro- 
dueed on American farms, new products to these Japanese children. 
So we are developing markets, developing tastes for the commodities 
which we think will result in longtime markets for exports of wheat 
and dairy products. 

Mr. Sanrancero. In terms of dollars, how much do you think we 
ire providing Japan on this school-lunch program ? 
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Secretary Benson. I can furnish the figures for the record. I d 
not have them here. 

Mr. SanTANGELO. It is not very substantial ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think it is fairly sizable—in dairy prod. 
ucts it would be larger than wheat—and I think the longtime poten. 
tial is important. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Sanancexo. That brings me to another subject. You have 
recommended a decrease of $45 million in the school-lunch program 
inthe United States. Isthata fact? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Miller can answer that if you would permit, 

Mr. Santancevo. All right. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Santangelo, there is actually a $10 million de 
crease from the amount appropriated last year. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. $10 million ? 

Mr. Mixer. You recall the Department recommended an appro- 
priation for school lunches of $100 million. 

Mr. SanTaANGELO. That was a$10 million cash reduction ? 

Mr. Mrier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SantranGeLo. And you proposed a reduction of $35 million 
which you had for the transfer of section 32 funds ? 

Mr. Miter. We proposed that the $35 million requirement that was 
set out is not needed inasmuch as all of the section 32 funds are avail- 
able to us and we will use any or all if conditions warrant it at the 
time. 

Mr. SAanTANGELO. ene to this justification sheet you said 
there will be a $10 million cash reduction and also $35 million which 
was the transfer funds. 

Mr. Mirirr. Yes, sir; but that does not necessarily spell out that 
we will not use that much or more if conditions warrant it at the time. 

Mr. Santance.o. Can you tell me why if we are trying to promote 
school-lunch programs in Japan, why we have to reduce it in the 
United States? 

Secretary Benson. We feel that the funds that were provided were 
adequate to continue our school lunch program on a high level. There 
is a limit to how much you can push through the school lunch pro- 
gram without being in direct competition with purchases for dollars 
on the market. 


PRICE SPREAD AND FARMER’S SHARE OF CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 


Mr. Santancevo. And we found that it doesn’t matter whether there 
is asurplus or not. The price is still the s: ame and there is no particu: 
lar competition because despite what the farmer receives, the price to 
the consumer is the same. 

Secretary Benson. That is not true. 

Mr. Sanranceto. The farmer has had his income reduced from 4f 
to 40 percent of the consumer dollar. 

Secretary Benson. Take the example of pork which is a very good 
example. We had some increase in hog production this year “and 
the price came down. 
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Mr. SantTanGeo. In connection with the wheat and the corn, the 
fact that you had a surplus or do not have surplus does not have any 
effect whatsoever upon the price to the consumer. 

Secretary Benson. The wheat price is a pegged price. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. Whether it is pegged or not pegged the fact is 
that there is no competition as far as the wheat is concerned to the 
onsumer. ‘There will not be any lowering in the price of wheat or 
corn. 

Mr. McLain. The amount of wheat that goes into a loaf of bread 
ig only about 3 or 4 cents’ worth, but when you get into these com- 
modites like pork and turkeys and broilers, if you are following what 
the supermarkets are doing as I do every Saturday morning, you 
would be surprised what happens and what did happen in the last 60 
or 90 days. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Have the prices dropped ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes sir. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. In what commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. Lamb and pork and turkey. 

Mr. McLa1n. That is pretty well reflected by the price the farmer 
gets, reflected very quickly in this area. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. We haven’t seen it in the cities. 

Mr. McLarty. You ought to visit the grocery stores right now. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You may get a loss leader. 

Secretary Benson. We could provide farm prices and related prices 
over a period of years and you could see there is quite a change in 
the perishable commodities. 

Mr. SantTancevo. I have asked for that in the previous hearings 
and I don’t know whether it has been prepared yet, but I would like 
to see the dfference between the price the packer gets and the price 
the consumer pays. We want to see where the problem is and try to 
locate the cause of the spread. 

Secretary Benson. We will provide that information. 

(Material referred to follows:) 
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Eggs, apples, lettuce, and potatoes: Retail price, farm value, and farm-retail spread, 

19 f 7-58 
EGGS! 

ar Aa a —— ee et eee 
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1 Retail price per dozen and payment to farmer for 1.03 dozen eggs. 

2 Retail price per pound and payment to farmer for 1.08 pounds of apples. 

3 Retail price per head and payment to farmer for 1.41 pounds of lettuce. 

4 Retail price per 10 pounds and payment to farmer for 10.42 pounds of potatoes. 
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‘pread Pork: Live-wholesale and wholesale-retail spreads by quarters, 1949-58 
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S share Price of Wholesale | Spread Wholesale Retail Spread 
i hogs ! value 2 value’ | value ¢ 
ent 
% 
1 
67 
71 
2 
e7 4. 
e 1900. 5. 41. 06 | 
ef 1956... i 15. 53 | 20. 97 | 5. 44 38. 64 | 51.85 
67 | 1957... 18. 92 | 24. 50 | 5. 58 45. 16 59. 96 
, 1958... re £5 21. 02 | 26. 70 5. 68 | 49. 33 64. 5 
Average price of 200 to 220 pounds barrows and gilts, Chicago. 
see 2 Wholesale value at Chicago of 71 pounds of pork and lard obtained from 100 pounds of live hog. 
‘Wholesale value of 100 pounds of major pork cuts at Chicago computed from Livestock Market News 
and National Provisioner price quotations of individual cuts. 
a ‘Calculated from average retail prices of major port cuts in urban areas, published by Bureau of Labcr 
: Statistics 
. 5 Not available. 
; SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
45 . > s 
i Mr. SANTANGELO. We have an increase of 700,000 schoolchildren 
s | participating in the school lunch program and yet you are recommend- 
*} inga reduction in cash in the particular school lunch program. Is 
there any justification for that ? 
Mr. Mutter. The recommended reduction is $10 million, the differ- 
y | ence between $100 million and $110 million, which is a relatively small 
“ | reduction as far as total donations and appropriations are concerned 
44 . 
% | for the school lunch program. As you know, we make available the 
“1 surplus commodities in inventories of the CCC and these inventories 
® | are made available to the school lunch distributors throughout the 
# | United States in such quantities as they can reasonably, on their own 
3 | litiative and by their own judgment, distribute and use. 
32 Mr. Sanranceto. And you have dropped that from $131 million in 
— | 1957 to about.$74 or $75 million in 1958 and 1959. 
Mr. Miniter. We have no limitation on the amount requested. The 
_ | only thing we ask the school people to do is to show they can actually 
\ | use it without waste. If they can show us they can actually use these 
* | commodities, and a great deal more than they have at the present time, 
? we will be glad to furnish it. 
35 Mr. Sanrancevo. Do you think that the difference in the $55 million 
x | drop was reflected by the waste ? 





Mr. Mixer. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanranceto. Do you mean to say they could not use it ? 

Mr. Mixer. If they can use it, we will provide it, on their request. 

Mr. SanranceLo, Have they not requested additional fruits? 
Mr. Mixer. We furnished these outside of the inventories of the 
AD: 

Mr. Sanranceto. How do you account for the drop in 1957 and 
1958¢ Was it because of the lack of requests ? 

Mr. Miturr. It may be that other commodities were furnished to 
them in addition to those, and I am t: uking about appropriated funds. 
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I have to look at the amount contributed from CCC inventories, the 
authorization that we get in those years. 


DONATED COMMODITIES 


Mr. SantanGevo. I am looking at 1957. The cash payments were 
$98,574,000, donated commodities $131,972,000, and then exclusive of 
the school milk program you had $250,582. In 1958, the cash outlay 

was the same, but the donated commodities dropped from $131,972. 
000 to $75,961,000, or approximately $56 million. And in 1958 the 
cash outlay was the same as the estimated, but the donated commodi- 
ties still remained at $75 million. The difference is in the donated 
commodities. The cash has been the same. How do you explain the 
difference in the donated commodities to the extent of $55 million? 

Mr. Mitzer. There may have been the benefits of section 32 funds 
in donated commodities. This $74,700,000 is donated out of the 
CCC inventory. 

Mr. Santanceto. What I am concerned with, Mr. Secretary, is the 
lack of disposition to donate the commodities or to provide the things 
which some people in the school-lunch program are expecting to have 
delivered to them, and I specifically refer to last year when there was 
a commitment to the school-lunch program that they would have 
red meats, and there was no specification as to whether it would be 
pork or beef, but the understanding was that it would be beef, and 
then suddenly when I was at the convention in Philadelphia in No- 
vember 1958, I heard for the first time that there was not going to 
be delivery of any red meat. I discussed it with the chairman and 
finally took it up to your Department and as a result of that there 
was distributed and produced some pork, but it seemed to me that 
there was an indisposition on the part of the Department to provide 
the red meats and that is why I am disturbed about the reduction of 
the donated commodities. There is a disposition to reduce the donated 
commodities. 

Secretary Benson. Maybe this will help; generally speaking, we 
distribute to the school-lunch program those items that are dec ‘lared 
to be in surplus. Obviously that list varies. There was a time when 
beef was in surplus. Prices were skidding downward and cattle prices 
were going down and prices to the farmers were lower. The same 
was true of hogs 2 years ago. But when prices recover and we can 
no longer have the surplus, then they will take them off the list for 
schools in this country or abroad. That list varies. 

Mr. Santancevo. In 1958, turkeys were not donated and yet we 
heard that in Minnesota and elsewhere, that there was a glut of turkeys 
and the farmers were very badly hurt. 

Secretary Benson. We distributed turkeys in 1958. 

Mr. Santancero. Yes, in 1958 but the Department did not purchase 
the turkeys in 1958 in Minnesota and other States when there was 
a surplus, but your Department did not think there was a surplus. 

Secretary Benson. We bought turkeys in volume in 1958 and dis 
tributed them. 

Mr. Minier. $8,500,000 of turkeys alone. 

Mr. Santancevo. You bought turkeys in 1957, but in 1958 you did 
not purchase turkeys. 
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Mr. Miter. In fiscal year 1957 we bought $8,500,000 worth. 

Mr. SanTanceLo. But you did not purchase any in 1958. Your 
justific: ation sheets, page 70, show that in fiscal year 1958 you did not 
purchase or donate turkeys. 

Mr. Mittrr. The fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, and ending 
July 1, 1959, thus far we have purchased $8,500, 000 worth of turkeys. 

Mr. Sanranceio. That is in 1959. 

Mr. MILier. Yes sir. 

Mr. Santanceo. The paper indicates 1957-58. How much do you 
estimate is going to be donated in 1959 ? 

Mr. Mitter. I am sorry, sir. I will be glad to introduce that in 
therecord. I do not have the figures at the present time. 

Mr. Santancexo. Is it going to be above the 1958 figure, and if so, 
how much ?¢ 

Mr. Mituer. The estimated toti al donated commodities to school- 
lunch program for 1959 will be $74,700,000. It will be $75,961,000 in 
1958. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 1959 compares with 1958? 

Mr. Mir. Ler. Yessir. I would like to go back again and pick up the 
section 32 donations for school lunches, and therein lies the big in- 
crease in 1957, 

Mr. SanTANGELO. Will you give me the donations of 1959 including 
the section 32 funds which we authorized you to purchase ? 

Secretary Benson. You mean as projected ¢ 

Mr. Sanranceto. Yes. Will it be more than 1958? 

Mr. Mitier. It is about the same figure—$74,700,000 as against 
$75. 961.000. 

Mr. Sanrancevo, And the cash donations were $110 million? 

Mr. Minter. In 1958-59, yes sir. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. We are talking about the fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Mruuer. Yes sir. 

Mr. Sanranceio. Notwithstanding the fact that Congress author- 
ized you to use $35 million for it from section 32 for surchases of the 
donated commodities, you did not increase the ieakea commodities in 
the school-lunch program. 

Mr. Mitier. The $35 million amount was not needed. But if con- 
ditions warrant it for the purpose for which section 32 was inaugu- 

rated, we will use the amount of money that will give the relief that 
section 32 provides. 

Mr. Santance.o. I am talking about fiscal year 1959 and not fiscal 
year 1960. In fiscal year 1959 you were : authorized to take $35 million 
from section 32 funds? 

Mr. Miturr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Santrance.o. What is the total amount of donated commodi- 
ties you gave in fiscal year 1959, and how much did you purchase 
with the $35 million ? 

Mr. Minter. We have made purchases, as of last night, of commodi- 
ties costing $31,700,000. We are buying at the rate of approximately 

$500,000 per week of dried eggs. We feel we will have enough left of 
th ¢$35 million to complete our purchases in the next 6 weeks and use up 
the $35 million that was earmarked and round ont our purchases with 
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eggs. We have purchased apples and applesauce at a cost of $1,708. 
000; blackberries, $575,000; pork, $9,722,000; turkeys, $8,499,000; and 
the eggs which I mentioned, $10,695,000. 

Mr. Santranceto. What I want to know is why is it that while we 
are trying to promote a program in Japan in expanding school-lunch 
programs and that in the United States, which concerns our own chil- 
dren and an expanding school population, we are trying to reduce 
the program / 

Secretary Benson. Well, Mr. Chairman, we think, with the surplus 
commodities which we have in inventory which we can provide, that 
the funds which we are asking for will provide sufficient funds to pur. 
chase other commodities which may be surpluses temporarily, and 
they could be made available for the school-lunch program. We do 
not want to go out and purchase items that are not surplus, because 
that is shifting dollars back and forth. 

Mr. Sanrancero. It seems to me that by taking $10 million away 
from the States in cash we are reducing the school-lunch program, 
We do this notwithstanding the fact that we have an expanding school 
population, and we know very well that these funds are used to pur. 
chase farm commodities and other local food items. Since we are 
interested in expanding the school-lunch program in Japan for the 
purpose of selling our foodstuffs, why do we have to go to Japan when 
we have an expanding school population here? 

Secretary Benson. Those items which we are promoting in Japan 
and other countries are commodities which we have in surplus. We 
have all those available, and those items which we have in surplus 
we are making available. We are not providing items abroad for 
school-lunch programs that we do not have in surplus. 

Mr. Minter. The only such commitment that we make in Japan is 
in the form of dried skimmed milk. The wheat and wheat-flour prod- 
ucts that are sold in the school-lunch program in Japan are provided 
by wheat purchases in the United States, either by Public Law 480 or 
by direct purchases of wheat. 

Mr. Santanceto. Mr. Chairman, you wanted me to yield to you 
before. 

Mr. Wuirren. I thought I might clear this up by pointing out 
that. sometimes this reduction in the distributed commodities does not 
come from a lack of need by the local school authorities. But the 
supply in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation consists 
of a limited number of commodities and the schools cannot use more 
than a certain quantity of those items. 

There is a limit to what the schools will want in the way of grape 
fruit or raisins, for example. But many times in the last few years, 
members of this subcommittee have felt that, had the Department 
tried to strengthen the market for eggs and poultry and turkeys, and 
had they moved more quicky, those supplies would have been available 
for this purpose. But under the circumstances that prevailed, they 
did not step in and did not buy, so therefore they had only a limited 
number of commodities and, of course, the schools could use only 4 
limited number of certain classes of commodities. But we do not agree 
with the Department reducing those surpluses, because we feel that 
if you had moved quickly you would have been able to distribute more 
of them. 
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Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of judgment, of 
course, and we consult with the representatives of the industry. We 
try to move into those items where we think there is a surplus in the 











































ah market, but with beef where it is at this time it would be pretty hard 
chi]. | to justify going out and purchasing red meats which would further 
duce | tend to move the price up to consumers clear across the country. We 
are getting some consumer resistance now in the prices of beef at the 

-plus retail level. Siegel 
that Mr. Sanranceto. Do you think a $5 million purchase would affect 
pur. the market ¢ ; 

oa Secretary Benson. It would affect them some. In the area where 
‘a they were purchased it is bound to affect them some. It would not 
sause | be 2 Major factor, of course. — .. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Maybe it would be better if we gave the funds 
wway | t0.the local communities so they might make the purchases without 
ram, | tecting the market. 
hoo | Secretary Benson. Of course whoever makes the purchase will 
pur. affect the market somewhat. ; 
ae Mr. Sanranceto. You won’t have it nationwide, but just in the 
a local area. 
when secretary Benson. Yes. : 

Mr. Sanrancexo. Last year in the school-lunch program T heard 
apan that there was a commitment to furnish meat, red meat or beef and then 

We there was a cancellation or impending cancellation of the commitment. 
rplus I for one, and I think the members of the committee share my view, 
1 for that we would like to see that there are meats going to go to the school- 

hnmch program. In previous testimony your assistants indicated that 
ie there is at present a plan to furnish red meats. However, it is always 
ere subject to orders from on high or decisions from on high. T was very 
ded much afraid that perhaps you or somebody close to you giving the 
ne orders to your assistants would cancel their present disposition. In 

view of the present pork situation can you tell us where the school- 
al lunch program will be in that regard, whether or not the program 

/ ~~ | provides pork and meats for the coming 1960 program ? 
yout | pecretary BENSON. The 1959-60 fiscal year? — 

5 Mr. Sanranceo. The fiscal year coming, which would be fiseal year 
1s not } 1980, : 

t — ary Benson. I imagine there was some pork in the program. 
ai don’t know that we have made a decision on the 1960 fiscal year as 

yet. I don’t think it has been made. 

at Mr. Mitter. Could I clear this up, Mr. Secretary? In our previous 
a estimony we stated we purchased $5 million in pork out of the $35 
re — fund, "he question was asked whether it was not necessary 
a lohave a $35 million requirement again this year. We replied that 
» ble we thought that it was not, in our opinion, that if we were permitted 
d ‘ | tohave the latitude as we had here before to use section 32 in those 
, they instances where surpluses were accumulated, that it was only logical in 
mited view of the objective as of this date that there would be some pork 
nly 8 purchased. It will not be a firm commitment. It could not be con- 
tha ‘dered a firm commitment because we will have to evaluate the price 
fe of pork and the supply situation at the time. The $5 million distribu- 





tion we made this year was somewhat a test run so we would know 
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whether it was acceptable to schools in the form purchased, and 
whether they had ample distribution facilities to take care of it. We 
are not able to make commitments in advance as to what types of foods 
we will purchase under section 32. The purpose of the legislation js 
to give some needed relief where surpluses are actual. At this time 
from what we are able to observe as of this date there will be a large 
quantity of pork produced next year. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Let me ask you this. In fiscal year 1959 you esti- 
mated school money about $75 million of donated commodities; js 
that correct? 

Mr. Mitirer. That is what we had. 

Mr. Santrancero. That is exclusive of the $31 million that you used 
for purchases out of section 32 funds? 

Mr. Mier. Yes. 

Mr. Santrancevo. It is your intention for fiscal year 1960, for the 
school lunch program that you will be giving to the schoolchildren 
at least the value of the $100 million of donated commodities ? 

Mr. Miter. That I would not say, sir, for conditions that prevail 
during the coming marketing season will determine the quantities of 
the commodities that we will purchase, and we cannot make a con: 
mitment as of this time as to how much we will purchase. I don't 
think that section 32 legislation would permit us to commit ourselves 
at this time. 

Mr. Santancevo. As I take it, in other words, the amount will bk 
determined solely on the basis of what is available regardless of 
what the need is. 

Mr. Mitrer. The need factor? The main purpose or the main 
factor in the use of section 32 funds is for the purpose of alleviating 
surplus conditions, 

Mr. Santancero. I am not talking about section 32 funds only, but 
IT am talking of the overall situation. 

Mr. Miter. Inasmuch as section 32 is an important part of the 
sum total I will have to pinpoint section 32 because the commodities 
we have in stock are going to be available in quantities that go out. 
The $100 million appropriation—if that is what the figure turns out 
to be—to be available. 

Mr. Sanrancero. In view of the fact that you have indicated 1 
reduction of $10 million in cash, I would like to know if you intend 
to cut down the program. 

Mr. Mixer. It is not my intention to cut it down. 

Mr. Sanrancero. Are you going to keep it at the same level as the 
1959 program ? 

Mr. Miter. The appropriation will be at the appropriated amount, 
and the section 32 funds that will be used will be dictated by con- 
ditions at the time. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. So there is no intention of reducing the program! 

Mr. Miter. Our intention is not to reduce the program. We 
don’t have the intention to try to cut down the school lunch pr 
gram. We don’t want to get into that position. 
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ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SANTANGELO. With respect to the acreage reserve program, you 
completed payments of $691 million in December 31, 1958. Was that 
the unused balance which the Department had ¢ 

Mr. Grant. Those payments were made from the 1958 and 1959 
appropriations. There will be some unobligated balance in the fiscal 
year 1959 — ation. We don’t know now what the amount will 

depend upon the amount required for the completion of 


be. It will 
payments. 

Mr. Sanranceio. Was the appropriation $715 million ¢ 

Mr. Grant. The authorization for the 1958 program was $750 mil- 
lion. But part of it was paid out of the 1958 appropriation and part 
out of the 1959 appropriation. The 1959 appropriation is $609,450,000. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You have an additional $250 million supplemental 
appropriation in 1958. 

Mr. Grant. I believe you are referring to the additional authoriza- 
tion for 1958, which brought the total 1958 program authorization up 
to $750 million. There was a supplemental appropriation of $279,- 
150,000 to provide the additional funds needed to complete payments 
on the 1958 program in the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. SantanGeLo. What was your appropriation for 1959? You 
don’t know what the balance is of unobligated funds? 

Mr. Green. We do not now know what the unobligated balance will 
be. The appropriation for 1959 is $609,450,000, of which $330 million 
was in the regular 1959 appropriation act. We are preparing a state- 
ment for insertion in the record which will give our best estimate of 
the unobligated balance. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. Of that $691 million, did any part come out of the 
1958 funds? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. About $105.7 million was paid from the 1958 
appropriation. 

Mr. Sanrancero. But there will bea balance? 

Mr. Grant. There will be some balance. 

Mr. Sanranceto. What does the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget do with this money # ¢ 

Mr. Gran. That unobligated balance will revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Sanrancero. It will not go back to the CCC? 

Mr. Grant. No; it will revert to the Treasury. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sanranceio. Thank you. Mr. Secretary, with respect to the 
conservation reserve program of the soil bank program, I have listened 
tothe testimony and questions by my chairman, and I asked this ques- 
tion of one of your assistants, and I ask it of you: What effect would 
atermination of this program have upon the economy ? 

Mr. McLarn. I did respond when you asked me. Do you want me 
torespond again ? 

Mr. Sanrancexo. I want the Sec retary to answer. 

The reason I ask is that I do not see the value of the program, and 
[have not been convinced of it, and I want to know what the effect 
will be on the economy if we terminate it. 
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Secretary Benson. You mean the conservation reserve / 

Mr. Santanceto. Yes; the soil bank. 

Secretary Benson. We feel that the conser vation reserve is effective 
on two scores. We think it gives us some reduction in production of 
commodities that are in surplus now, and we also think it contributes to 
our better land use and conservation of our land, our soil resources 
and our water resources. It helps in the transition period in some of 
these areas where they have gone into wheat and other things as a 
means of helping to win the war as a result of high Government incen- 
tive, and help them to get it back into permanent cover, and we think 
it is in the national interest to do it. 

Mr. Santanceito. How long has this program been in existence! 

Secretary Benson. It started late in 1956. 

Mr. McLatn. 1957 was really the first year. 

Mr. Sanraneero. You have how many acres out of cropland? 

Secretary Benson. 25 million, and we estimate there will be another 
5 million this coming year. 

Mr. McLain. 13 million acres that is being signed up for the first 
time in 1959, you understand that. It was only, 10 million acres up 
to 1959, and the effect of that has not been felt yet because obviously 
it could not be. 

Mr. Santance.o. We have a total acreage of how much now ? 

Secretary Benson. 23 million now. 

Mr. McLain. 10 million up to now. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. That is, 23 million acres are estimated in 1959! 

Mr. McLain. In 1959, yes. 

Mr. Sanranceio. And this cost the taxpayers $346 million a year! 

Mr. McLary. The appropriation was on the basis of a program of 
$375 million for the fiscal year and our contract year is not fiscal. So 
the answer to your question is the authorization is $375 million. 

Mr. Santancevo. I have heard so much about balancing the budget. 
you have set aside over 20 million acres for conservation reserve. 
Don’t you think it is time we stopped on the conservation reserve! 
Would the economy be hurt if we discontinued the program at 23 
million acres and save some money ? 

Secretary Benson. In the first place the Government has made com- 
mitments on longtime contracts running from 5 to 10 years on much 
of the 23 million acres that we have taken out, so I am sure we would 
want to carry through with those contracts. 

Mr. Sanranceto. With respect to those contracts, we must carry 
them out. 

Secretary Benson. I think so. 

Mr. Santance.o. If we tried to break them we would be subject to 
lawsuits and we would have to pay, but in view of the fact that we 
have had the President saying that it is important to economize and 
balance the budget, do you think it will do harm to our program if we 
discontinued expanding and carried out the program we have ? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t think it will do any great damage to the 
economy, but I think it will do damage to our effort to get a better 
balance in our effort because I think the program is worth while and 


helpful. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. We will have 23 million acres in the conservation 
reserve and the farmer’s lot is not a very happy one, so we have not 
satisfied him. 

Secretary Benson. This is helping him, without any question, and 
ve would like to see it continued, and have so rec ‘ommended after ver Vy 
careful consideration by the bipartisan National Agric a Ad- 
visory Group which was in town the first 2 weeks this year. Leading 
farm organizations recommended that it be continued, ‘ad I think 
there was somewhat unanimous feeling in the agricultural industry 
that it be continued. 

Mr. SanranceLo. If we were getting something for nothing we 
would want it continued. So do these farm organizations want it 
continued. They are getting money for putting worthless land in 
conservation. In your statement you indicate it is average good land. 
I don’t know if it is good land or marginal land. 

Secretary Benson. We are getting some of both. I wouldn’t say 
the farmers are getting this for nothing. In the first place our farmers 
responded and went all out to help win the war. They brought some 
land in production that would normally have stayed in grass. It is 
notaneasy thingtodo. This program is helping them to get back toa 
peacetime economy. We do not need as much land as we did during 
the war when the demand was almost insatiable by ourselves and 
our allies. 

ULTIMATE SIZE OF CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. Sanranceto. Are we going to go to 50 million acres in soil con- 
servation requests or 100 million acres? What is the limit of this 
conservation reserve that we propose to have ? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t know if anyone knows what the limit 
should be, but our Advisory Committee which met yesterday talked in 
terms of a maximum of 40 million acres. 

Mr. SanranGevo. Forty million acres ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir, to the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Sanrancero. I want to clarify my point. While I said I did 
not see the value of it I can see the value to a certain extent, but I do 
not see the value of unlimited amounts, of taking 100 million acres out 
of production for conservation reserve. 

Secretary Benson. No; we don’t propose anything of that sort. 
And, of course, we are limited by the funds you appropriate, and we 
never anticipated going to any such figure as 100 million acres. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. The intention of the Department is not to go be- 
yond 40 million acres ? 

Secretary Benson. In our estimate so far we have not gone beyond 
4) million and our Advisory Committee has suggested “that as the 
maximum. 

Mr. Micnen. Would you ask what the total percentage of that is? 

Mr. Sanranceto. Of what percentage of the potential acreage 1s 
that 23 million acres ? 

Secretary Benson. Our cropland has been running about 430 mil- 
lonacres. It varies one way or the other, but 400 million to 425 million 
sthe total and this would be about 10 percent ; this maximum. 

Mr. Sanranceto. Would you furnish for the record how much of 
this acreage is put in for trees ? 

838913—59—pt. 4 12 
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Secretary Benson. Yes, sir; we can show the breakdown. I presume 
it is in the hearings. 

Mr. McLain. Itis in the “Soil Bank” hearings, Mr. Santangelo, 

Mr. SanTance.o. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


COSTS AND BENEFITS OF CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirrten. I think we should point out that earlier there was 
testimony that, if the existing contracts to which the Government was 
committed were continued, the existing contracts would cost a total of 
$214 billion. You further testified that if the Congress should go 
along with the President’s recommendation and extend this program 
for 3 more years, the total cost would be $4 billion. At the present time 
only ¢ about 12 5,000 farmers are the recipients of up to $5,000 per year 
income for taking or keeping their land out of production. 

It comes to my mind that that $4 billion is more than the Govern- 
ment lost on all price supports during all the years prior to 1953 when 
you took over. And yet we are paying out more than we lost directly 
during all the years of all the price-support systems prior to your ten- 
ure of office to approximately 125,000 landowners. I think the record 
clearly shows that you are getting second-rate land. The acreage re- 
serve program, where you went out for highly productive land, was 
ended upon your and the President’s recommendation. It strikes me 
that the farmers will be charged for all of this and that they are being 
charged with a terribly expensive program that goes to a limited nun- 
ber of people, without any real benefits as compared to the other 
things that the farmers need. 

Secretary Benson. We are getting out, Mr. Chairman, considerable 
allotment crop acreage under the conservation reserve. The break- 
down available—it is here if it is not already in the record. To the 
extent that we get into the conservation reserve our allotment crop 
acres it tends to have a bolstering effect on the entire country which 
helps all farmers, whether they put land in it or not. Then on the 
question of costs of course in the period you mentioned before 1953 
we had a couple of wars that helped bail us out of a serious situation. 
We never have a surplus during a war. We continued the high war- 
time incentives. We have had a number of factors that raised 
the costs. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, you are a smooth operator. 

Secretary Benson. I am not a smooth operator. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, in your statement you say that there have not 
been many changes in ‘the law. I would like to call attention again 
to the reduction in price supports that you brought about in your 
tenure of office. And I would recall to your mind ‘that you have just 
testified that in your judgment, with the exception of wheat, practi- 
cally all commodities are now at what you consider competitive levels. 
You just testified to that. 

Secretary Benson. Not all of them. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to point out that, while there is no 
fighting war going on, this Government is committed as fully . 
foreign affairs as it ever was during wartime. Its annual outla 
fully as great as it was during wartime. You have had unlimited 
authority to sell in world m: arkets at competitive prices, and now you 
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have Public Law 480 and in addition you have the barter rights. I 
would like to ask what commodities are there on which you want price 
supports reduced, whether it is by act of Congress or by your exercise 
of discretion. 

Secretary Benson. No. We want to see prices reduced on various 
commodities but there are other commodities, specifically wheat, which 
arenot competitive. Cotton is not competitive except through a heavy 
subsidy. 

Mr. Wurrren. In the United States where we are buying at retail 
where various laws have increased costs of everything it takes to 
farm are you advocating that we let these prices rec eived by farmers 
go down to world levels ? 

Secretary Benson. On some commodities if there were restrictions 
and we were producing the commodities in the most efficient areas they 
could compete with world markets. 

Mr. Wuitren. That is a generality. Do you recommend that? 


PROPOSED FARM LEGISLATION 


Secretary Benson. I recommend that we have legislation which per- 
mits us to move in that direction gr adually ; yes sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you used only that part which could, you think, 
compete with world prices, how much would you eliminate in cotton, 
wheat, and any of these other commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t think that I should determine how much 
should be eliminated. I think the competitive forces should deter- 


mine that. I think the farmers themselves will determine that. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am asking for your best judgment. 

Secretary Benson. In the case of wheat I think the result will be 
to produce the most wheat in the most efficient manner. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much reduction in acreage and prices do you 
envision? We are entitled to your best judgment, so that we might 
know what to do here. How much reduction in prices and in acreage 
with respect to the various commodities do you think ought to be 
brought about ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. C hairman, the best way I can answer that 
is to say my best judgment is that the Congress should approve the 
legislation we have recommended which would give the incentives 
to make the adjustment necessary in order that we could make wheat 
competitive and in order to Sag _ of it to flow into feed which 
will broaden the market for whe: I have said that before. 

Mr. Wuitten. Yes, sir. To me you would displace corn and feed 
grain markets—and solve nothing. 

Secretary Benson. You cannot say exactly where it will have to 
go. Our technicians have estimated that when wheat gets down to 
around $1.60, or even before that, some of it will start to move in to 
feed in some areas and in other areas it won’t move until it gets lower, 
and some of the good-quality wheats will keep above that because 
of the competitive ‘factors. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you ask the Congress for more discretion, 
I think we are entitled to ask w hy you want the discretion, and we 
are entitled to have the best judgment as to what would follow. I 
don’t. believe you should want to withhold that judgment from us. 
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I have asked you this question several times in this hearing, and ] 
have yet to get an answer as to what level, in regard to various 
commodities, you think we should have in prices, and in ac reages, 
and in production. 

Secretary Benson. I don’t think that we should, by Government 
mandate, set the level. I think we should establish a program which 
will give farmers freedom to operate, which will permit the good 
quality wheat to bring the prices it will bring competitively and to 
permit the low quality wheats to move into fe ed where hey used to 
move. I don’t think we can write the ticket here, only in broad 
outline such as we have recommended. 

Mr. Wrirren. You don’t think you ought to have it in law? If 
you don’t have it in law, it would mean leaving it up to your dis- 
cretion. 

Secretary Benson. No. I would favor moving it in the direction 
so that the Secretary would not have the discretion to set. supports. 
I think that is one of the weaknesses of the program. I think, under 
this formula, the discretion would be eliminated completely so that 
the Secretary would have no discretion, and the levels would be set 
at a point that would tend to give protection but would not unduly 
stimulate production in marginal areas in an item like wheat. 

Mr. Wurrren. So it still leaves it where you believe that price 
supports is the way to increase or decrease production? That is still 
your view ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, and still provide a floor or 
protection against disastrous declines. 

Mr. Wuirren. And it means you are in favor of letting go of all 
control 4 

Secretary Benson. Yes. If we can do the other thing I think we 
can free up the commodities like wheat. I don’t think we should 
make the change abruptly. We should have started moving in that 
direction 10 years ago. 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course to cure wheat, you would greatly increase 
the corn and feed grain problems. I can see why the legislative com- 
mittee has trouble writing into law what you recommend, because 
I have been unable to find out in these questions what it is you want. 

Secretary Benson. There is no difficulty. It is in the P resident's 
message. It is before the committee and the committee is holding 
a hearing on it tomorrow. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is with respect to wheat. Now tell us with 
respect to other commodities. 

Secretary Benson. Well, with respect to other commodities, we 
think the approach should be— 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you mind putting a statement in the record 
as to what changes you think should be done, with respect to the 
various commodities, in acreage reductions, or in elimination of acre- 
age controls, or in reduced prices? We would like to have that in 
the record. 

Secretary Benson. It would all be in the record. If you allow me 
to put in what I had before the Senate committee. We can put in 
extracts or something else, something new. 

Mr. Wuirrten, I would prefer something new. 
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Secretary Benson. It would be in substance the same thing that 
we already put in. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does it give the information I have asked for? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. It says how low the prices should be or how much 
acreage there should be? 

Secretary Benson. No. We are not proposing any reduction in 
acreage. We are recommending the freeing up of wheat and the 
establishment of a formula which will relate the prices to the farmers. 

Mr. Wurrren. Let us discuss something other than just wheat 

Secretary Benson. Wheat is our biggest problem, and naturally 
Iturn to it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do I understand that you do not recommend, with 
respect to any other commodity—forgetting wheat for the moment— 
any reduction in present price supports or any further reduction in 
acreage’? Isthat correct ? 

Secretary Benson. No, it is not correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would you tell us with respect to other commodities 
what is correct? What do you recommend in reduction in price sup- 
ports ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I can put it in the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. Can you tell me at the moment generally ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, for example, peanuts. They could tend 
to increase the demand for peanuts bee human consumption and it 
will promote the market. The support levels will be a little lower 
and the farmer will get more net income, we feel certain, because he 
will have more products to sell. So we think it applies in the case of 
peanuts which is another of the basic crops. In other words, we feel 
very much the same pattern as in the case of corn which the Congress 
acted on last year. 

Mr. Wuirren. You don’t say how much. Corn, $1.12 per bushel 
with no controls. To me that is worse than no answer. I will ask 
you to put the statement from you with respect to the other com- 
modities in the record because I don’t want to take up too much time. 

Secretary Benson. I will be glad to. 

(Norr.—In response to this request, the Secretary submitted for the 
record the Agricultural Message of the President. Since this docu- 
ment is already in print (H. Doc. 59), and since it is not at all re- 
sponsive to the requests it has been omitted from the record.) 


Fray, Marcu 20, 1959. 

Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

Mr. Andersen, you might proc eed. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am going to discuss a matter of policy here this 
afternoon, policy as it relates to the operation of the Department of 
Agric uulture. First I want to say that in many lines of operation in 
the Department of Agriculture I think you have a splendid record. 

Secretary BENSON. “Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I think no man could have done better when it 
comes to research, extension, and no man could have done more than 
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you have done—of course, I might add at the prompting of this sub- 
committee—in disposing of our surpluses abroad. I think you have 
laid the groundwork for lasting benefit in that connection w hich will 
be of much good to us in our re el: ationships with other nations in that 
it is better to try to feed hungry people around the world than it is 
to become embroiled unnecessarily in armed conflicts. I want to 
compliment you on the splendid group of men whom you have work. 
ing for you. I have yet to hear over your 6 years of operations any 
intimation whatsoever of any shady transactions or any questionable 
dealings. The Department of Agriculture has been, you might say, 
as clean as a hound’s tooth in that connection through the years, and 
I am proud of it. 

I want to compliment you on your attitude on the conservation 
reserve. I think, basically, your line of reasoning on that is fine. 

Mr. Secretary, as a premise to my questions I want to pay youa 
dubious complime nt, by saying that I know of no Cabinet officer in 
my 20 years in the Congress who has come closer to carrying out his 
announced intention than you have. In other words, I am compli- 
menting you on getting what you have tried to go after and I say it 
is a dubious compliment because I also know of no other Cabinet offi- 
cer with whom I have more completely disagreed in connection with 
the price levels of agricultural commodities and price supports in 
particular than I have with you. 


REORGANIZATION OF PRICE-SUPPORT OPERATIONS 


That is where we part company, and may I say that I am suggest- 
ing or will suggest shortly to the Congress that we take away ” from 
the Department of Agriculture and from the Secretary of Agriculture 
as such, anything having to do with price supports. I feel that the 
price-support operations, Mr. Chairman, of this Nation are so in- 
portant for agriculture that we should have more of a say from the 
grassroots relative to what is done and what should be done for the 
good of agriculture rather than just having it emanate from the De 
partment of Agriculture largely and particularly as the ideology or the 
belief of one man, in this case the Secretary of Agriculture. 

So I am seriously going to make that suggestion to the Congress 
and it is along the line of the same suggestion that I believe Mr. 
Marshall has made. 

You have suggested, have you not, the creation of a farm board to 
take over these matters; have you not? 

Mr. Marsnaty. If my colleague will yield? 

Mr. Anversen. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Marsan. We introduced a bill, H.R. 838. Have you had the 
opportunity of looking at that bill, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Benson. This year? 

Mr. Marsuatu. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. No; I think I have not had the pleasure, Mr. 
Marshall. 

Mr. MarsHatu. The bill which we introduced is along the lines that 
my colleague has mentioned. 

Secretary Benson. I see. 
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Mr. MarsHau. It is a bill that provides for a price-support pro- 
gram administered outside of the Department of Agriculture, but 
being able to use the technical advice of the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marswaxu. It is one which we feel puts into effect a price- 
support plan with some very powerful means of control. I think one 
of the important features of it is that we get away from acreage con- 
trols and provide for control based upon ‘bushels. pounds, and bales, 
and provide for a referendum among the growers and producers in 
order to find out if they are willing to cooperate with such a program. 

We think it is the responsibility of the farmers if they desire that 
kind of a program to do their part in helping to make the program 
work. 

Secretary Benson. I will try to get an opportunity to see it. 

Mr. MarsHauyu. I do wish you w sould look over our proposal and 
any suggestion you have to make about it would be appreciated. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. Have we been asked to report 
on it? 

Mr. Marsnati. Although you realize that our philosophies might 
be somewhat different, I would still like for you to give me your 
opinion about the features of the bill. 

Secretary Benson. There have been no hearings on it, and I guess 
we had not been asked to report on it? 

Mr. Marsnau. It is my understanding that you have been asked 
to report on it. It is my understanding that they were awaiting the 
return of the report which has been requested. 

Secretary Benson. Fine; then it has not been called to my attention. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. I might say, Mr. Secretary, that it was due to my 
study of Mr. Marshall’s original proposal that we separate all price 
support operations from the Department of Agriculture, that I too 
have made a study of the matter, and as I said before, I feel that the 
issue of price supports and the degree of price supports is one which 
Ithink should have at least consideration from the grassroots dealing 
with the various commodities produced, and then have the ability to 
follow along through those grassroots by electing committeemen or 
board members upon such a “board so that we could be satisfied for 
example in relation to corn, wheat and cotton that people directly 
interested in, first of all, the production of those commodities and per- 
haps a thin element on the board in relation to the processing and 
handling, and also a liaison from the Department of Agriculture 
itself, 

I would want in such a measure to take away from the Department 
of Agriculture and from you as Secretary, Mr. Benson, the right to 
make these extremely important decisions which to me have suena 
in the past few years as bordering on the line of autocracy. I sa 
that in all sincerity. I am discussing this with you across the table 
today and as far as I am concerned and inasmuch as it appears that 
you will be Secretary of Agriculture during the next 2-year period— 
and T am also again repeating that in certain ways you have made a 
splendid Secret: ary—I for one cannot sit by, representing the big 
agricultural district that I do, and have for 20 years, and not do some- 
thing in some w ay toward calling to the attention of the Nation as a 
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whole the fact that we do need improvements, and I am stating that 
merely as my own opinion. 

I am going to give you ample opportunity, Mr. Secretary, to expres 
your opinion. We do need a manner in which the grassroots and the 
producers have more to say as to what they think should be the 
proper level of price supports and let them have the say as to whethe 
they want to put on strict production controls instead of some so. 
called referendum such as they had last December through whic) 
they had really no alternative but to vote for wide-open production, 


CORN ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


You did nothing whatsoever last year, Mr. Secretary, to urge upon 
the Congress ths at we give a decent national allotment, perhaps of 
55 million acres of corn. You did not make any suggestion urging 
upon the Congress that situation and consequently there was no choice 
open to the corn farmers of the Nation except to vote for an impos 
sible allotment of 37.5 million or less acres nationwide, or wide open 

In my opinion that was a disastrous vote; they had no choice and, 
certainly, they went wide open. Consequently, as a result of that 
my corn farmers and I think the corn producers throughout the 
Nation are producing 82 million acres of corn this year which is 
about 17 million acres more, gentlemen, than we need. So, from 
that viewpoint and the fact that I have lost confidence absolutely in 
the present leadership of the Department of Agriculture as exempli- 
fied by yourself in that manner—and I want you to remember I am 
only assailing you on the one ground, and that is our difference of 
opinion on price supports. I think you are a splendid man otherwis 
in your line of thinking and I think you even approach my line of 
reasoning when you put up the fight you do for the conservation 
reserve. 

If I could persuade you to come a little bit further I think I could 
show right there you are agreeing to production control through 
the conservation reserve. Why can we not get you to go a little bit 
further and do the kind of job we need? 

Mr. Secretary, shortly after you took office you made a speech i 
St. Paul in which you ‘blueprinted your objectives and I must say 
you have been persuasive in reaching your objectives. I have several 
questions I would like to ask you and I will be brief because you have 
laid before you the same statistics and economic data as is laid a 
my desk. 

‘It is your responsibility to know these facts and you have a tre 
mendous staff and a good staff to interpret them for you. 

This is the 6th year you have appeared before this subcommitte 
and in reviewing your testimony back over the years I note that 
without fail you hi are annually made your prediction that next year 
will be a better year for the American farmers. Then each succeet: 
ing year the statistics of our economy have been juggled around to 
try to prove the point that the farmers are better off and come Up. 
for example, with the idea that you continually talk about, the low 
income farmers. 

You forget the big mass of the big producing farms. That} 
your failure. You are t: alking always about these 2 million low-t 
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some farmers, 1 million or more of whom really do not earn the 
majority of their income on the farm and do not actually qualify 
asfarmers at all. 

I am thinking of the people, for instance, in my district, who farm 
anaverage of 210 acres per farm and do nothing else. They earn their 


living on those farms, and those are the 3 million farmers I am talking 


about here today. 
FARM INCOME 


Each succeeding year the statistics of our economy have been jug- 
sled around to try to prove the point that the farmers are better off, 
and per capita income is substituted for total income to try to prove 
that income is up by simply dividing the total by a reduced number. 
And gross income figures have been presented instead of net because 
the gross has been fairly stable, but at the same time the cost of pro- 
ducing has soared. Total farm income has been thrown in to try 
to make the picture look better as more and more farm people get 
off-farm jobs to make ends meet. 

By the way, Mr. Secretary, I will give you this and let you answer 
it, paragraph by paragraph. 

Secretary Benson. You mean submit answers for the record ? 

Mr. Anpersen. No: I would like for you to discuss it today and 
alsoenlarge on it for the record. 

Mr. Secretary, you know and I know that the members of this 
committee know that our farm economy has been in a downward 
trend ever since you took office. Sure, there are some exceptions. 
There always are. Cattle prices are relatively good right now, and 
have been for some time, and the sugar and wool programs are also 
doing a good job for those producers, but the agricultural economy 
as a whole has become stagnant and most farmers net income has 
dropped year after year. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will the gentleman yield at this point ? 

Mr. ANpersEN. Yes, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I want to suggest that T am a little skeptical about 
this enlarging upon the answers. I think that those should be sub- 
mitted to the committee because we are interested in your views, Mr. 
Sceretary, and I would reserve for the committee the right to pass 
judgment on any enlargement. I am not trying to preclude you from 
doing it but I think we should reserve to the committee the right to 
pass upon it so we would have the opportunity to develop the full 
facts where necessary. 

Mr. Anpersen. After all, this is a serious matter and I wanted him 
here to defend himself as well as he can and I meant, of course, within 
reason, and whatever he cared to say in relation to my remarks I 
will be very glad to have put in the record. 

Of course, we cannot have a tremendous amount of extraneous 
material inserted into the record which will break up the line of 
thinking with reference to what I have to say here this afternoon. 

Then, look at our total national economic picture. Industrial 
wages have climbed steadily. Business and corporate profits have 
"sen and national output has gone up and up and national income 
has hit an alltime high and everything in our economy, including 
the budget for the U.S. Department of Agriculture, gentlemen, has 
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gone up year after year, while farm commodity prices have sunk 
lower and lower. 

I have studied the statistics of our economy as I know you have and 
America’s farmers have been the only sizable segment who have seer 
their incomes go down year after year, and I make that statement as 
a farmer myself, 

That, Mr. Secretary, is an economic picture which you can hardly 
be proud of. I know you havea difficult job. 

Looking back over the years, I recall the widespread criticism of 
Secretary Wallace who sat across the table from me in years gone 
by, Secretary Wickard, Secretary Brannan, and now yourself ‘and, 
yes, Secretary Clinton Anderson, and you are not the only Danie 
who has walked into the lion’s den, and your job is not an easy one, 
With all our conflicts of interest in our agricultural economy it is 
probably impossible for any man to be a perfect Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I say that in all sincerity. We have not had what would 
be called a popular Secretary of Agriculture since I have sat her 
and I doubt that we ever will, but I believe we have a right to expect 
of our Secretary that he dedicate himself to the interest of farm 
people and that he speak out in their behalf. 


FARM PRICES 


I fundamentally disagree with you on the basic question of prices 
for farm commodities, and I cannot accept your failure to stand up 
before America and defend our farm people. You are supposed to 
be the champion of farm people. That in my opinion is your job. 


I read your speeches as they come to my office even though there are 
a great many of them from all over the Nation and T have vet to see 
a speech where you have stood up four-square for farm people, Mr. 
Secretary, the way that the Secretary of Labor would stand up for 
wage earners, or the Secret ary of Commerce would stand up for the 
business community. 

I do not believe there is a man in this Nation who has made more 
pointed or more critical attacks upon farmers and farm programs 
than you have as Secretary of Agriculture. You may have gained 
lot of popularity in the cities. I do not know about that. But you 
sure have not made any friends out in the country—not in my patt 
of the country, at least. 

With that background, Mr. Secretary, where are you headed? The 
trends have been charted over the period of 6 years and for agricul- 
ture they are down, while the rest of the economy is up. Your pro- 
grams—and they are your programs because you have been Secretary 
of Agriculture for 6 years and you have had Congr ess agree with you 
on your flexible price support program several years ago and 80 
they are your programs. They have cost tremendous sums ‘of money. 
They have increased the Department of Agriculture payroll year after 
year. They have piled up huge surpluses i in tin cans and warehouses 
all over the land. They have been used by you to turn nonfarm people 
against our farmers and even some classes of farmers against others 

Farm commodity prices are still going down. You have on the 
books practically everything you have asked for in the way of laws 
and authority, and I would like to know at this time—and I'am going 
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to give you all the opportunity in this that you want to explain to this 
committee—what can you see ahead for agriculture in the future ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, Mr. Congressman, I appreciate the very 
grious manner in which you have stated your frank views on this 
very important subject. I appreciate the compliments and kind 
things you have said about the Secretary and members of his staff, 
and I would be very happy to comment on some of them that you 
made in your prepared statement. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do want to reiterate what I said about you and 
your staff. I think in certain lines we have a right to be proud of 
the Department of Agriculture. Like I say, it has been clean through 
the years and there has been no scandal. You have a splendid group 
of gentlemen occupying the top echelons of your Department, but I 
sea red when it comes to the price-support program. 

Go ahead and I will not interrupt you any more. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the very fact of what you say that 
we do have a fine group of men in the Department should tend to 
increase confidence in their joint recommendations. There have been 
no recommendations that have been made that we have not been 
united on. 

I realize that you and I differ in our philosophy particularly with 
reference to price supports. That is the great American privilege, 
and I trust that it may never be otherwise. 

My general philosophy is that farmers would be better off with less 
Government in agriculture. I presume you feel probably that they 
would be better off if we had more direction by Government. I think 
that farmers want more freedom. Apparently you feel that they need 
tighter controls. 

Mr. Anprersen. Might I ask, Mr. Secretary, that you do not put 
words in my mouth, please ? 

Secretary Benson. I am just presuming that that is your feeling, 
as you have presumed to represent my feeling. 

Mr. Anpersen. You talked about freedom, but I would like to ask 
youif you would enlarge upon freedom. Freedom from what? Free- 
dom does not mean too much today if one cannot find enough money 
on which to operate his farm. 


EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT CONTROLS UPON FARMERS 


Secretary Benson. That is true, sir. I think we ought to keep in 
mind that four-fifths of our agriculture today is free of controls and 
while it is not doing as well as we would like to see it, it is doing 
fairly well; certainly, as well as the part that has been subject to 
controls and regulations. It is in the areas where Government has 
been most solicitous and where Government has interfered most that 
there are the most serious difficulties in agriculture today. Futile 
attempts, I think, have been made by Government to control pro- 
duction and fix prices at artificial levels and this is primarily the 
cause of the problems we have now. In a very few crops it has 
resulted in unwanted controls on farmers; it has resulted in the 
destruction of markets in some cases; it has resulted in the buildup 
of surpluses in the Government warehouses at a tremendous cost, of 
course, to the taxpayers. 
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Now, despite the recommendations of the administration in the 














































field of price supports, we have essentially the same program that} Sec: 
we had 6 years ago. There have been very few changes in legisla. } did 1 
tion. In some commodities there have been no changes. Tobacen} jeeds 
is an example, of course. cent 0 
The extent of flexibility that was granted and which was firs} yural 
granted in 1955 to apply to the 1955 crops was very, very limited} Mr. 
The range was 82.5 percent to 90 percent, and we have repeatedly } jecess 
recommended a wider range. We have gotten only a very small} world 
part of that. I feel that the old program was devised in large meas: } Do yi 
ure to try and meet the needs of the depression period, and I know ports 
how serious that depression was because I was farming myself during } jhe f 
those days. It was modified to meet the needs of war, and of cours | jy my 
today we have neither depression nor war. I think that the old pro- | He ¢ 
gram does not fit. We do have a very rapidly changing agricultur, place 
and an agriculture that. is undergoing a technological revolution | He o 
which is irreversible and the old basic legislation still on the books | yas ; 
I feel is outmoded and fails of its objective. Now, it is placing in- } preva 
effective, bureaucratic controls on farmers; it has destroyed markets } pyery 
and it has piled up surpluses and imposed heavy burdens on the tax- | pysh 
pavers. today 
Mr. ANperRSEN. Will you yield at this point ? So. 
Secretary Benson. Yes. oram 
equal 
SALE OF COMMODITIES ABROAD Se 
Mr. Anpersen. IT think the Department itself, according to testi- co 
monv brought out before this subcommittee during the past few years | 4), 
has been the instrument of destroying our markets by the refusal of of th 
the Department to sell a part of its stock abroad for which it had} yy, 
authoritv so to do which our chairman, Mr. Whitten, so clearly brought adi 
out in relation to cotton. ‘ 
T do not think the first 3 years you were in office, Mr. Secretary, that a 
you made a serious attempt in any way whatsoever to sell or dispose of sli 
our surplus commodities of any kind in foreign markets and there is - | 
irrefutable evidence to back up my contention that you did have that Nabi 
authority through the years. thes 
So I could not for the record here accept your theory that the pre- @. 
vious law had too much to do with accumulating a big pile of surplus total 
because I think you people have been responsible. pee 
Secretary Benson. Of course, it is a question, Mr. Andersen, of he 
whether you want to put the Government in the merchandising busi- nas 
ness as a permanent thing and take the commodities in at one price ae 
and continue to move them out at another price. whi 
Mr. AnpersEN. I would like to remain specific if we can, Mr. See- re 
retary. y 
Secretary Benson. In the case of cotton I think the chairman's oh 
point has been made and well taken. We have the authority under |“. 
the CCC charter and we did not use that authority in the first period es 
we were down here. At the present time there is a law which requires I 
us to seek our share of the world market regardless of the cost and we F88 





are trying to carry out that law. Now, if I may continue. 
Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 
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BENEFIT OF THE PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM TO SMALL FARMERS 


Secretary Benson. May I say also that I feel that the old program 
did not and does not—the old program of price supports—get at the 
needs of small farmers, and these small farmers represent about 56 per- 
ent of our farmers in this country. That is why we developed the 
rural development program. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. 1 will have to interrupt you whenever it becomes 
necessary because I am going to give you all opportunity in the 
world to answer. You say that it does not help the small farmer. 
Do you not know, sir, that when you put $1.50 on the corn-price sup- 
ports as was the case when | sealed my corn that fall for $1.52, and 
the fall before, do you not know that the price in itself reflects aid 
tomy neighbor w ho has 80 acres and grows, perhaps, 20 acres of corn ? 
He gets Just as much benefit pro rata out of that figure that was 
placed on it to hold the price level of that corn up to the $1.50 figure. 
He of course did not have the corn to seal. Certainly I had it, and 
was able to take that, but nevertheless the fact that $1.50 was the 
prevailing price for corn in that area—they were getting Se 
werything that farmer produced would reflect the v: alue of $1.2 
bushel corn instead of dollar corn or $0.95 bushel corn as we sate 
today in that area. 

So, I cannot subscribe to your contention that the price- er pro- 
gram does not help the small farmer. It helps him in proportion 
equally as much as it helps anyone else. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I was not referring to the commercial 
farmof SOQ acres. Iam referring to the smaller farm—the subsistence 
fam. In large measure our figures in the Department show that 
about 44 percent of all farmers tod: ay produce 91 percent, to be exact, 
of the ¢ ommodity market. 

Mr. Anprersen. I think we have a right to be proud that we have a 
production plant of that nature in the Midwest which has the ability 
to produce food and give food to the people of America; otherwise if 
that production capacity did not exist the people of America would 
starve. In other words, you do not refer to any farm production in 
my congressional district, or in Lowa or in Missouri or Kansas or 
Nebraska, do you, Mr. Secretary? You refer absolutely, let us say, to 
the subsistence farmer ? 

Secretary Benson. I refer to the great body of 56 percent of our 
total farmers. They are the ones that, in total, market only 9 per- 
cent of our production. They are the ones that have not been helped 
by programs of the past. As a matter of fact I think it might be 
safely said that m: iny of them have been hurt because they have been 
discouraged from making the adjustment which is inevitable and 
which they must make if they are going to get a reasonably good 
standard of living. 

Mr, ANperseN. Do you look on this problem as a welfare problem or 
in economic problem 4 

Secretary Benson. I would look on this problem as an economic 
problem primarily. I realize we have welfare problems in this country. 

Mr. ANpprsEN. Well, you are going into the welfare side of the 
question when you talk about the small subsistence farms of just a 
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few acres. That man undoubtedly has a job in a factory nearby. Hr 
is not really farming. 

Secretary Benson. We are trying, Mr. Congressman, through the 
rural development program to help these farmers make the: adjustments 
which we know they must make. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. In your line of thinking, will you stay up in the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Nebraska ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpErsEN. Let us try to discuss the situation in those States, 


AIMS OF PRICE SUPPORT POLICY 


Secretary BENSON. ~~ I go back to the general subject. of price 
supports? I think it very important that we, as a policy in this 
country, quit trying - fix prices unrealistically above competitive 
levels, from which flow then the twin evils of production controls and 
production for Government, because the Government warehouse is not 
a market. I think our policy ought to be aimed primarily at the build: 
ing of markets, increasing efficiency, keeping down costs and competi- 
tive selling and eliminate the Government's stranglehold on agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We agree absolutely on that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is going to require some further 
basic changes in the legislation. 

If I could now go to one or two of these points which you mention 
specifically, this question of taking the—— 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR CORN 


Mr. Anprersen. Before we get off that other subject, however, what 
is your basic policy? I am discussing basic policy here today. What 
is your basic fine of reasoning which continually pushes down the pric 
supports of an enormous crop such as corn? You have stated here 
yesterday or the day before yesterday, Mr. Secretary, that you were 
not satisfied with just accomplishing through last year’s law the de 
crease of the price supports on corn down to 65 percent of parity. 
You thought they should go down to 60 percent. That, I think, was 
in the record yesterday. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is not quite accurate, Mr. Chairman. 
I said there may be years when it would be advisable in the best in- 
terest of corn farmers to have supports lower than the 65 percent 
minimum written into the law. 

In my testimony of yesterday I stated 

Mr. Anpersen. Let us stick to this question, Mr. Secretary. You 
stated yesterday that you were not entirely in agreement with the 6i 
percent support that Congress established in the law. 

Secretary BENSON. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. And that you would have preferred the 90 percenl 

over the last 3 years which were, of course, about 60 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. Ninety percent of the last 3 years’ market price 
For this year it is 66 percent ‘of parity. 

Mr. Anpversen. It figures about 60 percent. 
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Secretary Benson. The support set this year was 66 percent. I did 


say that we cannot go below that under the law. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. You cannot get under 65 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. No, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am glad we have reached an area of agreement, 
but getting back to my original question, what is the basic philosophy 
in insisting that the largest one commodity produced in America, 
worn, in bushels—about 3.6 billion bushels nationwide last year—the 
largest one commodity— cet at is good for this Nation to put a price 
level of $1 a bushel on that 3.6 billion bushels instead of tr ying to put 
$1.35 or $1.40 at least, which would be the mmimum, in my opinion ? 
Of course, you say, “Well, I am anticipating your question. You refer 
only to the 400 million bushels of corn which has been sealed on an 
average.” 

Secretary Benson. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. But whatever is set on the corn that is sealed is 
getting to the point that that becomes the terminal market price, and 
I say that after wate ‘thing the market very closely. 

What is your line of reasoning in that regard ? Do you really 
think it is good for agriculture and good for the economy of our Na- 
tion to take about $2 billion off the value of that huge corn crop? 

Secretary BENSON. Mr. Andersen, I do not think you feel any more 
strongly the in I do on this question of wed prices to farmers, but may 
[say this? I think any program which tends to put this Govern- 
ment into the corn business and to pile up corn all over the country in 
jovernment warehouses is not going to be good for the farmers in 
he long run unless there is a desire to change economic systems in 
this country. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Can you answer my question in some way, Mr. Sec- 
retary, as to just what is your philosop shy in attempting to drive down 
price supports? You have done a good job of it, and I recognize 
your ability. You have done a good job in persuading Congress, the 
lk of the Members who did not stop to think this matter out. You 
have done a good job of it in forcing down our price supports all 
along the line, and I am just wondering as to your basic philosophy. 
lam asking you about this the same as if I were to engage the services 
ofaman. I would want to know what kind of philosophy he has. 
[am just wondering about your philosophy. Will you answer that 
question ? 

What is good about reducing that price level? Do you have to do 
that in order to obtain your ends ? 

Secretary Benson. The purpose of production is consumption. I 
think we will agree to that. Government warehouses are not markets. 

Mr, ANDERSEN. You said that twice today. 

Secretary Benson. I am going to keep saying it. The purposes of 
i price support mechanism, as T see it, Mr. Andersen, and as it was 
originally conceived by the Congress, is to help facilitate orderly 
tarketing. When we origin: lly started with the price support 
nechanism we did not refer to it so much as price supports. It wasa 
on and storage program which would help provide for orderly 
narketing so that a farmer did not have to dump his commodity on 
‘emarket in the fall, foreing down prices. 
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I think the loan and storage program is sound. I think it can 
used to help facilitate marketing. However, you apply those loay 
at levels which prevent the commodity flowing into ¢ onsumption, ani 
it moves into Government warehouses, in the long run that canno: 
help but hurt the farmer and hurt our whole economy. 

My philosophy is to use the pr ice support mec hanism as a tool t 
help facilitate marketing, to give some protection to the farme 
against disastrous declines, but not to use it in a way which wil 
price the commodity out of the market or pile it up in Government 
warehouses which results in imposing controls on our farmers, 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Secretary, we are getting down to brass tacks 
here. 

Secretary Benson. That is good. 


POWER OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Anprersen. I think you have been one of the men with tr. 
mendous power. 

You do have a lot of power / 

Secretary Benson. I have more power than any Secretary of Agri. 
culture ought to have, Mr. Andersen. I think that we can agree o1 
that. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is why I am trying to take away a part of it 
permanently. 

Secretary Benson. I am not in conflict with you on that. I think 
it would be perfectly all right to take some of the authority out of 
the hands of the Secretary. The President recommended in his 
message in 1958 that we enlarge the CCC Board and give them mor 
authority in the matter of setting price supports. I certainly would 
have no objection to a committee or a—— 

Mr. AnperseNn. Getting back to your statement about Government 
warehouses, certainly none of us want that. 


PRICE SUPPORTS ON CORN NOT UNDER PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Why you are the oe who just 2 years ago said to com 
farmers, such as myself, ho did not go into the program, you said, 
“We are going to give you regardless | $1.06 a bushel on your corn. 

You did that of your own volition, Mr. Secretar vy. 

Secretary Benson. It was provided for in the law, Mr. Congress 
man. 

Mr. AnperSEN. No; it gave you the discretion. 

Secretary BEN nson. Surely. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other words, there is one place where you helped 
to create about 500 million more bushels of corn for this pile we have 
here today. 

In the first place, we had the allotment working in thousands of 
good patriotic farms and the farmers had cut down their production 
and were willing to settle for $1.36 or $1.42, or whatever it was a 
the time. After they had done that, you rewarded the rest. who, for 
one reason or another, could not join in the program, you rewarded t§ 
by saying, “We are going to let you sell all you produce at $1.06," 
or thereabouts, $1.12, or something like that, a bushel. 
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There is where I think you made a basic mistake. } ou were talk- 
ing about producing for warehouses. hil J ’ 

This committee is violently opposed to producing for anything but 
consumption. ' 

When you did not get out and use your tremendous influence last 
spring in at least setting a decent allotment into that corn bill so that 
thousands of farmers like myself could afford to join, then you did 
a disservice to agriculture. 

You did what you are preaching against today. You added to 
the surplus by not getting in there and asking the Congress, as many 
of us wanted to do and as was stated to us the year before that by 
the Andersen amendment where it passed the House and we knew 
it could pass the Congress, but it passed the Congress by the small 
majority of one or two. The Andersen amendment called for a 51- 
million-acre allotment. 

Why did you not do something like that rather than see this horrible 
corn bill become law? I cannot see that. 

Secretary Benson. I realize that you and I do not agree. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Definitely not on that. 

Secretary Benson. You do not agree on the action we took in put- 
ting supports under noncompliance. 

Mr. AnperseN. I think that was a mistake. 

Secretary Benson. We considered it very seriously and we were in 
agreement that it was not a mistake. The authority was in the law, 
of course. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Certainly it was permissive under the law. 

Secretary Benson. We were giving support to farmers outside of 
the commercial farm belt who did not control their production. We 
felt that farmers inside the commercial area who did not choose to 
control their production were entitled to some protection. It was 
provided for in the law so we acted. 

Mr. AnperseN. Why was a man like myself, who did not join in 
the program, why was I entitled to a thing? After all, my partner 
and IT are 21 years of age and older, and we chose the route that looked 
best to us from the viewpoint of making the most money on our farm. 
We decided we did not want to go down to the allotment because the 
allotment, in our opinion, was too low. We decided to go all-out in 
production. We knew then, when we decided, that we were not en- 
titled to a dime’s worth of protection by other price-support programs. 
We were willing to accept that. We did not expect it. I cannot see 
your line of thinking. 

Secretary Benson. In setting the supports for corn farmers out- 
side the commercial area, we did set a lower support than those who 
controlled their production, and then there is another factor 

Mr. Anpversen. I wish that you would keep to the Farm Belt in this 
discussion. 

; Secretary Benson. The farmer had pretty well decided apparently 
tnat he did not want controls; only a small proportion of them were 
controlling their acreage. 

Mr. AnperseN. Why? Why 14 percent? The allotment was so 
small they could not afford to join. I am saying that as one of those 
who voted on it. Dag 
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Secretary Benson. In the allotment we were required to work up. 
der the formula in the old law in setting the allotment. 

Mr. Anpersen. You did not, however, throw your vast influenc 
into the Congress and try to get a decent nationwide allotment. Thy 
is what I am blaming you for. I am also blaming you for the fag 
that, after that law was passed, less than a year ago, you come ont 
in the press and say it was a good law. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is a good law or I would not have 
supported it. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is your opinion. 

Secretary Benson. You did not support it because you think it is 
a bad law? 

Mr. Anpersen. I violently disagree with you because you threy 
open wide the production of corn, nationwide. You gave the farmer 
only two alternatives, neither one of which they could accept. I 
the first place, they would get a very small allotment under which they 
could not operate. 

Secretary Benson. We gave them the only alternative we could 
under ro law. 

Mr. Anpersen. Why did you not give them another alternative?! 

Secretary Benson. Because we thought this was a better route. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that is where you were mistaken. 

Secretary Benson. You may think that if you wish. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is my opinion. 

Secretary Benson. You would not expect me to go ahead and re- 
ommend something I did not think was best, would you ? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. When you said last year you thought it was a goo" 
law, you were going in direct contravention of what both you and! 
think is good, conser vation reserve. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Marshall, do you not think it is more or less 80, 
or do you want to become embroiled in this? 

T yield to Mr. Whitten. 


AUTHORITY TO SELL IN WORLD MARKETS 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to follow up the statement the Secretary 
made a few moments ago and say that if you want to produce for 
the markets and not for the warehouse, that is a commendable desire 
[ have it, too. 

However, here is what I want to point out: As long as you have 
authority to sell in world markets for what the market - will bring, a 
you agree that you have had from the time that you came in, certainly 
any farm program, at whatever price support level, would not in any 
way limit or prevent offering the amount you offered to keep world 
markets. You agree with that, do you not ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. As long as you have full authority, which you have 
always had, you can retain those foreign markets to the fullest er 
tent, whether you have price supports or not. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we have the authority for that, Mr. Chait: 
man. At the same time 

Mr. Wuirren. Could you follow that? 
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kun} Secretary Benson. At record-high expense, of course. I never felt 
that I wanted to encourage the setting of a program that would make 
the Government a marketing agency for agriculture. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are not doing that with your payment-in-kind 
subsidy at the moment. 

Secretary Benson. I do not know what you call it. $30 a bale on 
cotton for every bale we move? Subsidy? Seventy cents a bushel on 
wheat. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, every country sells what it produces 
and doesn’t need in world markets. We do not subsidize exports 
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k it is} when we sell competitively. What we have had is price supports in 
an effort to preserve a balance between agriculture, which must buy 

threv } jn our high-cost market, and industry and labor. 

ane Secretary Benson. Our exports have been record high, Mr. Chair- 

v aly man. 

hthey} Mr, Wurrren. Getting back to the basic argument, may I say that 
you have full authority to retain those markets, whatever the effect 

coull} may be on the Treasury. You have the authority to retain them 

regardless of what your program at home might be. The price sup- 

ive! | ports are a matter of domestic policy. 

ute. Secretary Benson. I have the authority under the charter, sir, to 
sll at competitive prices abroad regardless of the cost to the Gov- 
emment. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. To retain foreign markets you have 

id re} that authority, whatever the effects are. I agree that the effect would 
TL be there. 

a gool'} Then it leaves you with all of this argument about producing for 

and!) the markets which would be limited then to increasing domestic mar- 

kets, because you have this authority to do that in world markets. 

Secretary Benson. No, I did not have that in mind solely, Mr. 

less 0, } Chairman, in producing for commercial markets. 

Mr. Wuirten. Since you have authority to retain all the world 
markets that are available, by reason of the right to sell competitively, 
you have that. So any increase that you may have in mind, or the 
President may have in mind, about markets would have to be do- 

aid mestic. That is changing the law to increase domestic consumption. 
98 fo QUESTION OF INCREASE IN CONSUMPTION ON REMOVAL OF PRICE 
desire SUPPORTS 

u have} This is the question I would like to ask: If we had absolutely no 
‘ing, ®* | price support program on anything—that includes dairy products, 
rtainly | wheat, corn, feed grains, everything—why is it that you believe that 
in aly | there would be an increase in total consumption within the United 
. world F States? 

_You can lower them on wheat and then they can use it to the disloca- 

lion of corn and feed grains. You can have it on one thing and not 

yu have} on the others. If you have it on cottonseed and cottonseed products, 
est & | then they will go to soybeans. If we wash the whole thing out, why 
_ . | Sit that you think there would be any increase in total consumption 
Chait] within the United States?) The American people as a group are using 
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I agree with you. 


Secretary BENSON. 
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people, according to the medical fraternity, are 
2nd not too little. I cannot see that you could increase your markets 

If you were to take a few minutes now to tell us, it would help; 
how are you going to increase total domestic consumption? | grant 
vou ro you can increase it in one commodity by supporting the 


all eating too much 


but how would that increase consumption? 


oe us suppose you take off supports on corn, wheat, and feed 
erains. Tell me why it is you believe there would be any increase in 
the total use of all three. domestic ally ¢ ¢ 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, you would certainly get a betier 


I think it would result in better diets for 


upport one commodity 


elative incentives. 


Let us take the case of soybeans, for example. 
the discretion which we have had on soybeans, to set the level ap- 
proximately at the market level so that the crop would move so you 
could build markets, so it could be competitive. 


our people and you would get less distortion than you have in the 


at a level above the 


markets, and if you support another one down near the markets 
Naturally you will get a stimulus in production in the area wher 


We have tried, with 


We have a tremen- 


ans over the last 20 years and the market has 


Our big distortions have been in thos 
ureas where we have tried to fix supports at, levels above what the 
market would sell over a period of years, not just for 1 year. 

You could justify it in 1 year because if you had an exceptionally 
good season you might get a heavy production and the next year you 
might be down somewhat, keep things in balance. Over a period of 
years, when the support level is consistently above the market level, 
you cannot help but stimulate production ‘and pile up surpluses in 
Government warehouses. The history is plain. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, nobody is going to read this record 


ight. But if someone did, he would see that 


Mr. Wuirren. Let us get back to my question. 


All right. 


you have made a wonderful speech and have not even touched on the 


Secretary Benson. I do not think that is true, or else I did not u- 
derstand your question. 
Mr. Wuirren. Let me repeat it. 
Let me point out the soybean thing. 
seed products which are competitive to soybeans. 
price supports and that, in turn, protected your soybeans during most 
of thattime. If you study it, you will find out. 
Secretary Benson. We hi: id them both under 
Mr. Wuitren. The relationship was such that you used soybeans 
Secretary Benson. I think the law requires that we keep them il 
balance. We have tried to do that. 
Mr. Wurrren. The law requires you to sell cotton competitively- 
but you are 414 cents above world prices, according to your own state 


You had cottonseed and cotton 


You had them under 


price supports. 





Secretary Benson. You mean this late legislation ? 
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Mr. Wurrren. If you took off all price supports on wheat, corn, 
and feed grains—you have authority to retain world markets regard- 
less, so it “would not increase your ‘world markets—what makes you 
pelieve that the American domestic markets would use more of all 
three ? JT am serious about it and I just wonder what your reasoning 


‘Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I have never proposed it and I 
am not now proposing that we take all price supports off, so your ques- 
tion has no particular point. 

Mr. Wutrren. It does, because you are constantly saying that, if 
we had more realistic price supports, it would increase consumption. 
Now, if we had absolutely none on these three which are competi- 
tors, each with the other, I am asking you if lower price supports, in 
your judgment, would increase consumption ? 

Are you telling us that the American economy uses too little wheat 
corn, and feed grains, all put together ? 

Let. us suppose that the Government should take off all supports. 
I would like to know why it is that you believe the American domestic 
market would use more of all three put together. If you have any 
reasons, I would like to have them. 

Secretary Benson. We are not proposing that, but on the assump- 
tion that——— 

Mr. Wuirren. To help you out, let us say I propose it. 

Secretary Benson. Assuming that the price supports were taken 
off, the result, of course, would be to have a better balance in our 
production based on the forces of supply and demand, and the com- 
modities would move into consumption. They would go into areas 
where there are deficit feed areas and corn would be priced at a fig- 
ure that would move into areas where it does not move now. It 
would broaden the base, broaden the market base, and there would 
be some greater consumption. 

Mr. Wurrren. There would be some greater consumption ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of all three? Where is it that they do not use 
enough feed ? 

Secretary Benson. We discussed that yesterday. There are places. 

There are deficit feed areas, Mr. Chairman, where the livestock pro- 
ducers would use a lot more grain if it were priced right. There is 
no question about it. I speak out of experience and observation. 

Mr. Marswauy. Mr. Secretary, I can recall a period of time when, 
in my own neighborhood, the corn price was so low in the market 
we burned it in our cookstoves. 

Secretary Benson. I remember that time, but that was a very un- 
usual per iod. That was due to over powering economic forces, world- 
wide, in which agriculture was a part, of course. 

Mr. Marsnary. You are not advocating that we go to that low 
point to provide a market, I hope? 

Secretary Benson. Of course not, and we will not go to that point 
at all. 

Mr. Wurirren. It comes back to this, You want commodities to 
move into consumption. SodoTI. You say to pull the commodity 
prices down, you will have more consumed. Under our system, I 
doubt that. That is where your and my basic differences have arisen. 
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As long as you have more than you can consume and sell, you are 
going to have them stored. The major weakness in this wha thing 
has been that your control mechanism with time has broken down, 
Acreage worked, to start with, and now it will not. Unless you pull 
the production back to that which will be consumed, you will have it 
in storage. 

If you had no price supports, I do not see any real basis for the belief 
that you would have any substantial increase in domestic consump- 
tion across the board. Again you have authority to keep world mar. 
kets regardless. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, you say that acreage controls 
worked. They worked during that period with the help of two wars, 
They did not work very effectively in peacetime and, not only that, 
but technological revolution in agriculture, which has been greatly 
stepped up in recent years, has made it more difficult for acreage con- 
trols to work and work effectively. I know that you know that. 

Mr. Wuirten. I say they worked fairly well in the early days when 
you had horses and mules, single-row cultivators, and nitrate of soda 
fertilizers only, the acreage limitations worked fairly well but with 
time and under pressure from the farmers for more experimentation 
and research, they did not. I also say that, with mechanization, a 
limit on acres, that no longer will control production. 

I cannot see that you have made any case at all to show that there 
would be any substantia] increase in overall consumption of agricul- 
tural products in the United States if you had no controls. it ou 
merely had lower prices, without controls you will have more produe- 
tion as the departmental records show. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Morse, if either you or the Secretary wish to 
put in further elaboration in the record at this point, please do so. 

Mr. Morsg. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Livestock provide a major means for marketing crop production and moving 
suprpluses into use. Livestock can help greatly to bring our agricultural pro 
duction and consumption into balance. The record large feed grain surpluses 
ean be marketed through livestock, dairy, and poultry. Markets for most live 
stock products can be further expanded in addition to the natural increase in 
requirements which are coming through increased population. 

Livestock products are symbols of good living which marks a vigorous and 
prosperous nation. The farmers throughout the Nation have a great challenge— 
to produce, market, and merchandise the kinds of products consumers want. 
They have shown great strides in producing many farm products. There is n0 
doubt that much greater quantities of grain can be and will be utilized in pro 
ducing more meat, milk, and eggs. 


America is truly a Nation of consumers of meat, milk, and eggs. From coast 
to coast acruss this land these products have an honored place in the diet of out 
people. 

Enormous tonnages of crop items are now converted into animal products 
Livestock process and condense about 7 pounds of dry matter, including grain, t 
about 1 pound of highly nutritious meat, milk, and eggs. This utilization of 
feed grains and other feed crops provides great elasticity or flexibility in the 
Nation’s food supply. 

Through livestock we can have an even more productive, more permanett, 
and more prosperous agriculture. Livestock give stability and balance to Ameri 
can agriculture. There is always less stability in a crop-agriculture than in 4 
combination of crops and livestock. 

The meat, animal, and poultry industries will continue to expand their mar 
kets, thrive and move ahead with great progress, under the traditional freedom 
and self-reliance that have brought to those industries the present great achieve 
ments that are the envy of the world. 
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Mr. Morse. I would like to make this statement. ; 
Mr. Anerson. I did not want to get away from my trend of think- 
ing and forget it entirely. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF FEED GRAINS 


Mr. Morse. I will try to be very brief. This feed problem is tied 
ground corn, our most dominant feed grain. Other feed grains are 
involved along with feed wheat—— 

Mr. WurtreNn. Could I ask you to stick to the three? I definitely 
now that if you hold up one and not another, they will go to the other. 

Mr. Morse. Feed wheat would come into total feed use. The way 
the feeds are going to be consumed is as meat, milk, and eggs. People 
are not going to eat the wheat as wheat and corn as corn meal and so 
on, They are going to consume the feed grains in the form of livestock 
and livestock products, meat, milk, and eggs. That means better diets. 
It means a lot of people with low incomes, poor people and others, will 
be able to have adequate diets which they do not have now. 

Mr. Wurrren. I hate to interrupt, but you know that, under our sys- 
tem, if the farmer ever gave his production away and you had to pay 
the cost to harvest, and carry such production to town for processing 
and turned it over to Safeway, they would sell it for what the traffic 
will bear. To say that automatically the farmers’ products would 
show up in the kitchens of the underprivileged sua you know is 
not true. 

It goes through all of these people who have increased their take of 
the consumer dollar as fast as the farmer’s share has been reduced. 
Theconsumer still pays as much and more. 

Mr. Morsz. What I am trying to elaborate on is the broad principle 
that the only way you are going to consume corn and some of the wheat 
as feed wheat along with other feed grains is through livestock and 
livestock products. 


INCREASE IN CONSUMPTION WITH REMOVAL OF PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. Wurrren. Could you give me an estimate then in bushels? If 
you had no price supports, could you give me an estimate of how much 
increase in bushelage for all three commodities you can envision would 
he used on the domestic market ? 

Mr. Morse. We can make an effort on that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Make an estimate. 

_Mr. Morse. We would have to work out of our present surplus posi- 
tion before reaching a more normal situation. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are talking about use now. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Give me your estimate of increased consumption, if 
you had absolutely no price support on feed grains, corn, and wheat. 

We are not talking about what the farmer might do to cut down his 
production. I am asking a simple question—how much increase 
would there be, in your judgment, in annual domestic consumption ? 
That isa very simple question. 

Mr. Morsr. In my judgment, the increased use of meat and other 
sock products can be adequate to move these feed grains to the 
market, 
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Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Morse, a member of the Agriculture Conumittee 
said that you are the smartest fellow in the Agricultural Department 
because you never say anything specific. 

I want your estimate in bushels. 

Mr. Morse. I have said that once carryover is brought in line— 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a generality. 

Mr. Morse. We will consume the feed grains through livestock and 
livestock products—that means dairy products, poultry, and eggs, 
along with hogs and cattle and sheep—that we will consume the feed 
grains which we produce. That is, if adequate price support adjust- 
ments are allowed. We should make clear again for the record that 
nobody is advocating no price supports. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want to ask again, even though I will not get any 
answer—but I asked you five times for your estimate of increased use 
in bushels. We still do not have it. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, no man living could give an 
offhand estimate on the amount in answer to the question you just 
asked. You just have to get down and do a lot of figuring and bring 
in the technical knowledge that is available and then it would not 
be—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, if I had just made your statement, I 
believe that I would quit making speeches to the effect you have to get 
more into the markets. If nobody can estimate it, then it leaves you 
where you cannot believe that your belief is firm enough to offer the 
answer of increasing domestic consumption by lowering farm prices. 

Secretary Benson. Move all that is produced. 


FAMILY-SIZE FARM BILL 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Secretary, 58 years ago my father bought a farm 
which I now have the privilege of owning and I was more or less 
brought up on that farm with only periodic absences of one kind or 
another, to go to school and so forth, but to me that farm is home. I 
used to ride a sulky plow around there and I plowed 130 acres of land 
in the fall of 1913 asaboy. I know what it means to drive four horses 
toa binder and have the mosquitoes come up in clouds as you are trying 
to get the job done. I know what farming is and you know, as well 
as Mr. Morse and Mr. Marshall. You know what farming is in what 
we call the Midwest. 

The point I am getting to is this: I have found it virtually impos 
sible to get what I would call any worthwhile consideration by the 
Department as to viewpoints which a man like myself, who has been 
in Congress for 20 years and who, at the time he came in Congress was 
the only farmer from the eight Midwest States in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but last spring I proposed—Mr. Marshall, you will recall 
it—the family-sized farm bill. I proposed that bill and, of course, 
it was not perfect. I said that when I appeared before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, I welcomed any suggestions which would 
come close to doing what all of us know should be done; that is, first 
of all, keep the family-sized farm in production. Secondly, take away 
from agriculture the onus of the burden of having price supports which 
might be construed as helping commercial farming beyond the scope 
of the family-sized farms. 
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Third, to raise the general price level for agriculture as a whole. 
That was the basic purpose of my bill. I testified before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I proposed production units be set up in- 
stead of acreage with perhaps an overall limitation, for example, 
of $10,000 in price-support loans be permitted to any one family- 
ied farm unit, or any farm operator, regardless of size. I pro- 
osed, in trying to hold down the level of production of the family- 
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tment 
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K and sized farm, that any man should have the right, up to a certain point, 
"S85; | to take advantage of the price-support program. Of course, in some 
fo way a limitation would have to be made. I proposed in that bill, 
Hust- | sor example, that no farmer should have the right to take out a loan 


1 that 





on more than 4,000 bushels of corn, 3,000 bushels of wheat, and so 
forth. Of course, the total should, and in my opinion must, be 
limited to some monetary limitation like $10,000 as to what one man 
could borrow from the Treasury for price-support operations. 

[also proposed that any man who took advantage of these price- 
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to get f The Committee on Agriculture informed me that day that they 
s you f thought it was about as sensible an approach to the farm problem as 
r the f any that they had heard given to them, but they made the remark 






to the effect. that under the present Secretary we could not expect 
anything of that nature to be done. 

In other wor ds, they held out no hope of accomplishing anything 
in the line of legisl: ation, due largely to their opinion of what your 
opinion on the matter would be. 

Mr. MarsHaun. Did the Department make a report ? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is what I am trying to say. We, sitting on 
this side of the table and Members of responsible postions in Con- 
gress, have not seemed to have access to you, to where we could get 
to you, and discuss these questions, Mr. Secretary. ‘To me, something 
like that is hard to understand. My line of reasoning, as I gave it 
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ying to the committee that day, was to the effect that, if, through the fam- 
we" | ily-sized farms we did protect 400 million bushels of corn, I suggested 






what } the 90 percent figure on the 400 million bushels of corn with a limit of 


4000 bushels of corn per producing unit to be supported. 

Mind you, the 4,000-bushel corn-producing unit would also have 
to be, if that man grew wheat, shaved from the difference between 
that and the corn in order to come under the $10,000 limitation. It 
was rather discouraging when I got that flat refusal from the com- 
mittee, but they based it entirely upon your attitude in general on 
the whole question, Mr. Secretary. 
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ae If you took advantage of the ceiling program at all, you would 
wi have to put 15 percent of your farmland under contract to conserva- 
rou tion reserve, 

first 





I would be glad to enter into such an arrangement with the Gov- 
ernment on my , farm. I would not consider it losing my freedom, Mr. 
Secretary. Four hundred million bushels of corn at 90 percent of 
parity would put an umbrella above the entire crop and it would hold 
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that price level up there for the free corn and the market would hay 
to come pretty close to that $1.50 a bushel or they would not get it, 

We know from the past how these markets follow price supports 
That corn would be held there and that would be all, in any case, thy 
the Commodity Credit Corporation would ever take over. The san: 
thing would apply to any other commodities, such as cotton, wher, 
or whatever. 

The point I make is this: There has been a distinct. inability on thy 
part of some of us to get through this wall, or seemingly to get cop. 
sideration on these big, basic problems where we can feel that: per 
haps, as Members of Congress, our advice might be worth at leas] 
a scintilla to you people. 

For example, if I had been consulted, or if this subcommittee had 
been consulted, and if you gentlemen had come to this room las 
spring before this corn bill was passed, I think then we could hay 
had a discussion which, before that law ever went through the Hou 
and Congress, perhaps it would have had an effect on making a gool 
law out of it. I say that in all sincerity. I think that if we hada 
least 51 million acres corn allotment in that bill, we would have hal 
a law under which farmers like myself, and hundreds of thousané 
of others, could have gone in the program because we would haw 
had enough land to farm to get by with. 

I will now yield to you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. I just was going to say this: 

Of course, I do not recall that we were invited to testify on the 
bill. I presume hearings were held. However, I would like to a 
one of my associates to outline briefly the procedure a bill go 
through when we are asked to report it. 

It is not a perfunctory thing. It is very carefully considered. We 
have one of the top people Chair the committee and he sees that its 
carefully reviewed and carefully studied and given the careful co- 
sideration which it merits. 

I would like to ask Mr. Morse to outline briefly our procedure 9 
that you know these things are not passed over lightly. 


DEPARTMENTAL ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE BILLS 


Mr. Morse. The process through which we go in analyzing legislt 
tive bills and developing a report on them is briefly this: When ® 
get a request it goes to the agencies primarily involved where thi 
technicians are available. If it relates to price supports, of court 
it goes to the people who have the responsibility of operating thee 
programs, along with other people. Primarily these are career peopl! 
in the Department with long experience. Those with most seniorit] 
have been in the Department many years and many of them hat 
worked there long before our time in the Department. 

First they develop an alaysis of the bill and how it would operale 
and determine its effects. Then they draft the type of report they 
think should be made on the legislation. That proposed report thet 
comes to the agency head for his approval. Next it comes to an Assist 
ant Secretary for concurrence. If they do not agree with what the 
career workers have developed as a proper opinion on this bill, thes 
suggest changes. Seldom are there modifications of what the caret! 
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people have proposed as the kind of report that should be made on the 
legislation. 

After the Assistant Secretary, or if it impinges on the area of two 
Assistant Secretaries or more, fave concurred in the opinion we have 
copies made. The copies of the proposed opinion then go to all of our 
Assistant Secretaries and group heads, and to the Secretary and my- 
self. If any of us disagree with the proposed opinion, we will have 
ameeting for discussion. Such disagreement very, very seldom occurs 
and when it does it usually relates to some paragraph, or section of the 
opinion. When the opinion is finally signed, regardless of who signs 
it, and it comes to Congress it becomes the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and he stands by it. That is the process. These legisla- 
tive opinions are not just written, as I fear it is sometimes thought, 
inthe immediate Office of the Secretary. They go through a carefully 
developed process. We feel that the bills, as put in by the Members of 
Congress, Senators and Congressmen, deserve the best analysis we 
can get out of the Department of Agriculture—our best composite 
judgments. 

That is the kind of an opinion you get from the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. Anpersen. You forget one salient feature, Mr. Morse. You 
forget all along that line perhaps requesting H. Carl Andersen to con- 
sult with you on his bill. None of you come into my office and sit 
down and talk to me about the good points that might be in this 
bill. 

None of you ask what could be done. There might be only one good 
idea in it, but there is at least something. Instead, there is blank si- 
lence on the part of you people. 

I do want to say this: I think that your liaison with the Congress 
has fallen down and miserably so. After all, here is the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations, the seven of us, and that, coupled 
with the legislative committee of this body, as well as the like body in 
the Senate, they should be considered more or less experts on the sub- 
ject of agriculture. They deal with it year in and year out and it would 
seem to me that when a bill comes to you proposed by the chairman or 
the ranking member, or, for that matter, any member of this subcom- 
mittee, when it comes down to your channels, Mr. Morse, you certainly 
cannot be so busy that you could not call H. Carl Andersen or Walt 
Horan on the phone or go to his office or ask him to come down and 
discuss it, or ask him what he has in mind. 

Do you not feel that your liaison has been very weak, Mr. Secre- 
tary ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not feel it has been weak. I am sure it has 
not been perfect, Mr. Congressman. I do not think anyone has diffi- 
culty in getting a conference with us, and certainly there are only 24 
hours in a day, and I may not be available any particular hour. How- 
ever, I am sure that we are always anxious to see any member of the 
committee or of Congress to discuss their bills or any other bill. We 
are always willing to testify before the committee when the bills are 
under consideration. 

May I say further, you and I have had a good exchange on the 
matter of price supports. 

Mr. AnprrsEn. I am not quite done yet. 
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Secretary Benson. I would like very much to take a look at the 
bill which you and Mr. Marshall have introduced. 

Mr. Anpersen. In this case, Mr. Marshall did not introduce this 
particular bill. 

Secretary Benson. You mentioned earlier something about the fact 
that you reintroduced it. 

Mr. Anprrsen. That is right. Mr. Marshall introduced a proposal 
on that. 

Secretary Benson. You are proposing one? 

Mr. Anpersen. I am proposing to introduce something of that 
nature, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Benson. I will be very happy to take a good look at it 
and study it personally. I will be very glad to discuss it with you, 

Mr. Anpersen. The purpose I have had in bringing up the fact that 
I did propose that last year and had a hearing before the Committee 
on Agriculture relative to it is because when I criticize you I like to 
have something constructive to offer. First of all, I think you and I 
both agree that we do not have an overwhelming interest in proteet- 
ing commercial-sized farming. We want to protect, above all, the 
small farmer. 

Secondly, I think we are very much in agreement we must keep a 
certain portion of our land under protective cover and not mine it 
unnecessarily by farming it when it is not needed. 

Third, I know you agree with me that it is rather distressing to ac- 
cumulate vast surpluses of products for which we have no use. Those 
three points are exactly what my proposal was directed toward last 
year, Mr. Secretary. 

I might say, as the chairman well knows, his party is in complete 
and rigid control of the Congress today, by a heavy, lopsided 
majority. 

Mr. Secretary, when I was criticized in my district last fall for not 
being able to accomplish much in the line of good, basic legislation on 
farm problems, I felt that the people who criticized me on that—I 
refer now to the opposition party and I have some very good friends 
of mine among them—they should now take it upon themselves to 
study care fully what they can do today and give us some action. 

I refer this to Mr. Marshall, Mr. Natcher, and Mr. Whitten espe- 
cially and, instead of hearing all of this talk around today to the 
effect that nothing is going to be done, I think we should see some 
action. I think it is distressing if we permit this session of Congress, 
in a nonpolitical year, to go by without doing something constructive 
one way or another about the farm program. 

Personally, I, for one—just like Mr. Halleck yesterday when he 

‘alled to the attention of the people of the United States that the 
enue ‘rats are in full control of the Congress—feel it is up to them 
now to show their sincerity by doing something worthwhile for agri- 
culture to the best of their ability. 

I want to say that I hope it is done this year and we do not 
become embroiled, Mr. Whitten. We are not a legislative commit- 
tee, this subcommittee, but there is no reason why we, on this subcom- 
mittee, cannot advance our ideas, as we are advancing them here to- 
day, for improvement, or for trying to do something about this par- 
ticular problem. 


———— 
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Mr. Secretary, I repeat I do not agree with you in your price- 
support operation. I am glad I heard you say this morning that 
you suggested that the price-support operation, as such, should 
have at least the undiluted attention of the most capable board of 
producers, plus maybe a little sliver of processes, plus liaison from 
the Department of Agriculture, including yourself, to determine 
these vital price-support questions we have facing us today, as to 
policies. 

REDUCTION OF PRICE SUPPORTS ON FLAX 


For example, I would like to be able to go before such a board— 
and I am going to ask you the question right now, Mr. Secretary-— 
and ask them, Why do you announce a cut in the support of flax 
of 40 cents a bushel today effective August 1 when the growing of flax 
in my area, one of the major crops, brings one of the poorest returns 
of any crop’ 

Flax is about the hardest crop on the land in my area. It is one 
of the few besides corn that we can grow, and also soybeans. What 
good economic necessity persuaded the Department of Agriculture 
to say that $3.09 was too much for flax and that they must on August 
1 reduce that price to $2.69? Why do you further penalize that area 
by knocking down the price of it? What is the justification for it 
today ? 

Mr. Morsr. This problem of what to do with flax which we are 
certain to get very shortly was before the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration Board this morning. As reported to us, we have a very 
difficult situation in connection with flax. It was reported that the 
market for flax has been declining right along, with the result that 
more of it is piling up in our hands. That to me would be another 
expression that the supports have been too high. Flax has not been 
competing effectively for the markets available to flaxseed—the oil 
which goes into paints and industrial uses and the protein meal. 

Mr, Anprrsen. In other words, because it cannot compete, the De- 
partment has decided to put down that support to $2.69 in my area 
from $3.09 and make it unprofitable for us to grow flax. We very 
seldom get a crop over 12 bushels to the acre. What will we do with 
that land that we have had in flax in my district? You know where 
it will go this year? We have had 100 acres of flax in there for a 
good many years, my partner and myself, rotating the land with a 
crop of alfalfa and a crop of corn, and that will all go into corn be- 
cause of economic necessity, and that will mean that there will be 100 
acres of additional corn that will go into the steel bins in that locality. 
There will be 6,000 bushels of corn for which the Government will pay 
iy partner and me $1 a bushel. But we will be glad to have some 
flax if we can make a little money off of it. But by an edict of the 
Department of Agriculture you have taken 40 cents a bushel off the 
value of every bushel of flax. Now, you said in the committee the 
day before yesterday that 65 percent of parity was too much for corn, 
that 60 percent would be a better figure and that is why I made the 
statement that I did off the record the other day, but on the record 
today, that I do not think you are too much in sympathy with what is 
produced in my area. 
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Mr. Morse. Is it in the longtime interest of the flax grower that 
flaxseed oil be priced out of the market? Should that business go 
progressively over to the competing oils? These oils are very inter. 
changeable—soybean oil, tung oil, and synthetic products. Is it in 
the long-time interest of the flax grower to have their market go to 
other products? Once paint manufacturers and others shift over 
to other products and get their trade names and sales programs built 
on other than flaxseed products, you will not be able to get the market 
back very soon, if at all. 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Morse, that sounds like a platitude to me, | 


Why not raise prices to competitive levels instead of always going 
down and down. My partner and I are trying to make a little money 
on that farm. We have to go one way or the other. We either have 
to have a vast quantity of corn or we have to split that acreage up. 
We plant a certain amount of alfalfa each year for the good of the 
soil. I try to put 30 acres new alfalfa in every year. But if I cannot 
grow my flax it will mean that the whole acreage will be in corn. It 
is a practical matter with us. We are thinking of making a little 
profit on that farm this coming year. We are not thinking too much 
about what are the best interests of the oil users. We have to keep 
oretty close to the situation in hand. It would seem to me in the 
Dapastuanat of Agriculture, with all of the good brains contained 
in the Department—and I am looking at quite a few of these gentle. 
men right across the table from me—and with access to the best brains 
all over America, you could figure out some way to solve the prob- 
lem without taking 40 cents a bushel off of my flax production. That 
is what I am kicking about. You are pushing down the price of our 
corn, flax, and soybeans to where we cannot make a living. Down 
South it got almost to the same point as far as cotton was concerned. 
Certainly there must be some way to keep our farms making a little 
profit. 

Mr. Morse. You and I are a part of the Government of the Unit 
States. 

Mr. Anpersen. Absolutely. 

Mr. Morse. We share this responsibility. 

Mr. Anpersen. I want to compliment you for what you did last 
fall to help the egg producers. All I want now is more action like 
that in direct aid to our farmers. 

Mr. Morse. I think that you and I, as a part of the Government, 
share the responsibility of whether flax continues to have a market, 
or whether it does not, and I think that it is just that simple. 

Mr, Anpersen. I want to thank these gentlemen. I am now going 
to relinquish my time. 





EFFECT OF PRICE CONTROLS ON PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, as I pointed out in the question I 
raised when Mr. Andersen was questioning, the law permits, and 
has permitted continuously, the sale in world trade of agricultural 
commodities to the extent they can be sold without reference to price. 
You have full authority to make them competitive. 

With regard to the domestic market, I have seen no evidence here, 
no statements from your side of the table, to indicate there is any real 
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reason to believe that we could increase the total consumption of all 
agricultural commodities, regardless of what we might do, in view of 
the fact they go from the farmer through all of these processors to 
the consumer. Any answer we have means that our production must 
be scaled back to that for which there is a domestic and foreign mar- 
ket, plus a reasonable carryover. 

It is my belief, with the control mechanism broken down, that try- 
ing to control production by price turns out to be an incentive to in- 
crease production, as the farmer tries to offset his loss in price by 
having more units. Now, the average farmer, if he scales his produc- 
tion at to his share of the available markets, domestic and for- 
eign—and the foreign markets are always available under the law— 
would make a lot more money in that he would reduce greatly his cost 
of operation. 

That is where I differ with you. I think to scale back you are 
going to have to control bushels, bales, and pounds. What I advo- 
cate, I am frank to say, will doubtless be more unpopular with many 


' farmers than what you advocate; but this is far more serious than 
' parties or personalities. I repeat again that my great arguments with 
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you have been on the difference in belief as to how to get our produc- 
tion scaled back. That is, after all, what we are faced with. I do not 
believe that you can make any real case under any circumstances to 
show that you could increase the total consumption of agricultural 
commodities in the United States in any substantial manner, due to 
the fact that the people do not go out to the farms and eat the raw 
farm products. It has to be harvested; it has to be processed, trans- 
ported, bought at the wholesale level, and sold at the retail level; and 
since it has to go through all of those processes I do not see much of 
an answer in increasing the domestic consumption. 

We have to come back to how are we going to bring production back 
to that which has a domestic market, and to that which you have the 
right to sell in the world market. You think price is the approach to 
i. I think reduced price is an incentive to further production. 


LOSS OF MARKETS TO NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Secretary Benson. May I comment on that briefly? In the first 
place, of course, I think we should keep in mind again most of agri- 
culture today is operated without attempt at control or price fixing. 


_ [think that one of the things we overlooked is the fact that we have 


en losing markets to nonagricultural commodities. We call them 
synthetic. That is certainly true in the case of flax. The disappear- 
ance figures here for the United States in our production of flax show 
that we were at 38 million bushels in 1955-56; we dropped down to 30 


million in 1956-57, and 1957-58 we are down to 27,600,000. 


You know what has happened in the case of cotton and the loss 
of cotton markets to synthetics. You know that we have just had 
the reverse in the case of soybeans, where they have been really com- 
petitive. I am talking now about the domestic market only. I think 
that every commodity in agriculture and out of agriculture must 

competitive in price as well as quality and that there has to be a 
good job of merchandising done; otherwise, that commodity is going 
tobe in difficulty. When you set the support level on flax or any other 
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commodity above competitive levels and hold it there over a lon 
period of time you will price the commodity out of the market an 
you will pile it up in Government warehouses and the results fron 
the long-time standpoint to the farmers are disastrous. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is not just you that I differ with; I differ wit 
a great number of people. 

Secretary Benson. I know that you do. 

Mr. Wuirren. Synthetics do make inroads on cotton, but I thinki 
has been largely on a use basis. I do believe with proper researc) 
we can hold our own and probably recover some lost ground. It wa 
pointed out that we lost the automobile tire market for cotton becauy 


they could not stop the cotton from generating heat. There are son: 


places where plastic is better than cotton. 

But on this oil business, I think we ought to show the amount o! 
oil permitted to come into this country “because section 24 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act provides that the President may puta 


50-percent duty on any commodity coming into this country that in| 


any way endangers a farm program. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is section 22. 

Mr. Wurrren. I believe that you are right. Not only that, it pro 
vides in proper cases that the President can fix an absolute fli 
embargo. 

Secretary Benson. We have used that section, as you know. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that I have studied whit 
eoopamties I have had under a good teacher. You may have knom 
him, Dr. Edward Dumier at Washington State College. 

Secretary Benson. I knew him very well. I thought very highly 
of him. 

Mr. Horan. Everybody did. His main theme was—sort of a truism 
that nobody can disagree with—the object of all production was cot: 
sumption and orderly marketing was the solution of any commereiil| 
channel in our economics. It is not always easy to achieve. 

I remember during the war when I came back here we had a potato 
shortage. I will never forget that when a truckload of potatoes came| 
into Bethesda, Md., and the housewives lined up behind it like af 
funeral procession. They wanted to know where the truck was going. 

I have said many times that I did not think any man could look’ 
very good as Secretar y of Agriculture with all the problems that we 
have ahead of us and with us. 

Now, when Senator Anderson was Secretary of Agriculture he ha| 
trouble with potatoes. The supply and the demand factor workel | 
and everybody put in potatoes and then we had this hiatus up 1) 
Indiana of selling surplus potatoes for fertilizer. Also, we dumpel | 
some of them into the ocean and we put poison on some of the others, 
and we had quite a time with potatoes. Do you remember that, and} 
its cost ? 

Secretary Benson. I do, to the tune of half a billion dollars. 

Mr. Horan. At that time, as far as wheat was concerned, there wa 
a period in 1948 when we almost did not have our pipeline filled. 
think at that time we estimated that it required 135 million bushel 
to fill the pipeline between the producer and the consumer. We wel! 
down very, very dangerously close to that in that period. 
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We went abroad with our aid program and we got the breadbasket 
of Europe operating and along about 1951 we saw that production 
come into focus. Our difficulties arose at that time. 

I paid you some compliments, Mr. Secretary. I thanked you for 
some of the things that my colleague, Mr. H. Carl Andersen, men- 
tioned here. We were grateful out our way for your export policy 
on wheat that enabled us to move a lot of wheat out there. In fact, 
bad as the wheat situation is, we are probably better off than the rest 
of the Nation. We are not to be condemned for that because we are 
isolated out there. We do have more access to the Pacific area than 
do those farther east. 

I thanked you for the FAS, which is, I think, doing a tremendous 
job. I thanked you for the rural development program, which I 
believe is the answer in this period of technological change that affects 
the size of an economic unit in agriculture. It is going to help. It 
has helped, as you pointed out, Mr. Natcher, so well in Butler C ounty, 
Ky. 

Then I thanked you for research and for the knowledge we have of 
where we are today and where we might go. 

I quarreled with you a bit regarding research to help the farmer 
54 year, not 50 years from now. 

I do think, Mr. Whitten, in your case cotton research has helped to 
recapture some of the markets from synthetics. I think that they 
have done a good job in the utilization of cotton through home eco- 
nomics research. 

Secretary Benson. Since they got this drip-dry all-cotton shirt, I 
think it is superior to any synthetic on the market. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, you are a fine fellow and a pleasant 
person to deal with. I respect your views. I just differ with them. 

Secretary Benson. That is very nice of you. I heard a fellow say 
the other day that the only general agreement among my opponents is 
this—that they can all agree to saddle Benson with all the ills of agri- 
culture and especially the cost of the mess that they helped make “for 
him. 

Mr. Horan. My opponent last fall picked all of these credits to you, 
Mr. Secretary, out of pages 2188 and 2189 of the hearings and | 
quarter-page advertisements in all of our wheat counties. You eae. 
I carried them because my wheat farmers are not dumb. They said 
while Horan may not have all of the answers the other guy has not 
anything to say, ‘either. I did not have too much trouble with that. 
What he put in the paper I thought was pretty solid stuff when he was 
quoting me. 

EXPANSION OF FOREIGN MARKETS 


I want to mention “Barnyard” Gibbs. He was sent overseas when 
the Foreign Agricultural Service was first inaugurated as a com- 
modity specialist on tobacco. He was over there when they started 
all of these point 4 programs. We sent bright-eyed young men over 
there to help the Greeks and others raise more and better tobacco, 
according to American standards. “Barnyard” stood that as long as 
he could. But when those same technicians joined the merchandising 
teams to take American markets away from the American tobacco 
raisers, “Barnyard” quit and went back to his dairy farm in Mis- 

33913—59—pt. 4—14 
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souri. I say that because we have, under your leadership, changed 
that. We have machinery that can do the job of nels to main- 
tain our place in foreign markets. Our agricultural attachés are re- 
sponsible to you and not the Secretary of State. I think that you 
have machinery and the equipment to make the most of those foreign 
markets, including tobacco, and to my knowledge we are no longer 
having some of our technicians joining merchandising teams to take 
tobacco markets away from our own domestic producers. 

I mention that because I am not going to hold you responsible for 
anything unless you have the machinery and the help and the equip- 
ment to correct it, and in changing foreign agricultural “relations” 
to foreign agricultural “service,” we are protecting those markets 
and not doing some of the foolish things that we did in the past. 

Secretary Benson. May I say, Mr. Congressman, you give mea 
word on that, I felt rather deeply on this question of having repre- 
sentation in the countries of the world for American agriculture, as 
you know, and I appreciate the good work you have done, and the 
other members of this committee. I know of no one who has been 
more deeply interested than you in this foreign agricultural service, 
I think that we are not only helping to preserve our markets, but we 
are building additional markets abroad. I think that we have not 
reached the saturation point yet. We will continue to push that 
service and do all in our power to expand markets abroad for Ameri- 
can-grown products. 

Mr. Anversen. I think that you will agree with me that Mr. Horan 
has been a sparkplug in his efforts to obtain better feelings abroad 
with regard to agriculture, and also research. 

Secretary Benson. He has rendered a great service to American 
agriculture, 

Mr. Horan. You did send me abroad, you will recall, in 1953, and 
I made a tour and a report at that time. Then with the help of the 
members of this subcommittee and men on both sides of the aisle, and 
with the leadership of Mr. Hope and Senator Aiken, we finally made 
that change of sections to service over the protest, I might observe, 
of the State Department, because they wanted our agricultural 
attachés to be diplomats and not salesmen. I still think that we 
ought to have some of the attitudes of a salesman thinking of Ameri- 
ean agricultural products abroad. 


GROWING COSTS OF FARM PRODUCTION 


Now, Mr. Secretary, on this price-cost squeeze, you did not have 
too much control over the price of machinery, did you, as Secretary 
of Agriculture ? 

Secretary Benson. I said a while ago that I think the Secretary 
has more authority than any man should have, but sometimes I almost 
wish that I had some authority in that field. We have no control 
over it, of course. This question of increasing costs has been a much 
more important factor in the decline of farm income since the war 
than has the price level. The record will show that from 1935 to 
1952 farm costs more than doubled in this country; that is, the cost 
of things farmers used in production, and since 1952 the costs have 
increased further 4 percent. The big damage was done during the 
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ad 


war and immediately following when we had most of our inflation. 
Of course, the farmers are at the end of the line. When you get soft 
wage settlement you get an increase in steel prices and you get an 
increase in farm machinery prices as we did a year ago of 7 percent, 
and the farmers cannot pass it on. 

Mr. Horan. I do not like that. I think that we are all saddled 
with the responsibility of attempting to make a change. For the pur- 
pose of making this forceful, I would like to give a small résumé at this 
pointin the record. I think you will enjoy it. 

This is not from a farm magazine. This is from the Machinist, 
the February 12 issue, published by the International Association of 
Machinists Labor Union, and according to the February 12 issue they 
say that between 1948 and 1958 our prices rose 30 percent and wages 
went up 57 percent. In order to neutralize the inflation factor and 
therefore paint a more realistic and understandable picture, the union 
translated the value of retail commodities into the hours a wage 
earner had to work to earn enough money to buy them in 1948 as 
compared with 1958. 

















j ean eee : 

Commodity | 1948 | 1958 || Commodity 1948 | 1958 
Sesame eps ennideiy acl pee ined ctadekioag 
5-room house. .....-.--- hours.-.| 6, 486 | 6, 36934 Man’s work shoes (1 pair) __----- 44 3% 
Cone... we ; _..-| 892%) 945 Loaf of bread. .-........minutes_- 534 5% 
100 kilowatt-hours of electricity---| 2% 1% Guart of matik... ...........-@D... 814 7% 
Washing machine. .-....-.-------- 80 4914 Pound of bacon-_-.--....-.-- OB ici 34 2114 
Electrie refrigerator_..........-.--- 78% 71 ! Pound of chuck roast. .....do-_--- 28% 16 
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The picture is changing now. We have to change with it. That 
is the reason that I appreciate the things that you have done in re- 
search. JI think that we are aware that we have to do things in an 
orderly way. 

EXPANDING POPULATION REQUIREMENT 


Now, while I have been in Congress, Mr. Secretary, the population 
of the Nation has increased approximately 40 million. Of course, a 
lot of that population today is juvenile. I think that we bring in 
somewhere around 3 million babies a year. Is that approximately 
right ? 

Secretary Benson. I think we figure there is a net of about 7,000 
new babies a day. That is about 3 million a year net population 
increase, 

Mr. Horan. They are not eating beefsteaks, all of them. 

Mr. Sorkin. They are drinking milk, though, from one source or 
another, 

_Mr. Horan. I guess you estimate that we still have about 40 mil- 
lion excess productive acres in the Nation today. I gathered that 
from your aoadinne on the conservation reserve. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we have 23 million acres in now. By the 
end of next year we expect to have another 5 million. Our advisory 
committee which was in early this week suggested that we might want 
to shoot for a figure of about 40 million. Nothing has been firmed 
up. Ofcourse, offsetting that are other factors to take into considera- 
‘ion—the thing that you mentioned, the population increase and then 
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the improvement in diet. We are going more and more to proteins j 
this country. We think that that “trend will continue. We are tak 
ing out about a million acres of land a year for airports, highways 
and suburban development, so we are moving in the direction of ; 
better balance. Offsetting part of that is our increase in technology, 
as you have mentioned, greater yields per acre and better output pe 
unit of livestock, and so on. 

Mr. Horan. The reason for mentioning the 40 million acres, in the 
latter part of Charley Brannan’s tenure as Secretary of Agricultun 
he put out a pamphlet that was to me very interesting called “The 
Fifth Plate.” In that pamphlet it was pointed out that in a certaip 
period of time there would be a fifth plate at the table of ever 
American family. In the. spring of 1952 there was an article ip 
Fortune magazine which quoted, among others, Dr. Shaw. They 
quoted Malthus, that we needed war, death, pestilence, and famine 
periodically in order to level off the world population to balance the 
world food production. Of course, Malthus developed that theory 


in 1798. The fifth plate fitted right into that. It projected what | 


we would have to have in the future, what it would take to feed ow 
population in 1975. 


Well, the pamphlet was interesting, but like all prophecies it is| 
subject to criticism. It has gone out of print now. I did ane | 


for a couple of years to have it brought up to date and that wa 
done informally for my information. 

Secretary Benson. I think Secretary Peterson could comment on 
that. 

Mr. Pererson. As I recall, at the appropriation hearings last year, 
or the year before, you asked that the pamphlet be brought up to date 
in the hearings. Work has been done on that pamphlet. I under- 
stand the work is about completed to give it current status. I might 

say generally that the estimates I have seen from our production 
economics people indicate that by 1975 we will need to increase our 
production from 35 to 45 percent. I appreciate that is a rather wide 


range of difference, 35 to 45, but nonetheless that is about the equiva: | 


lent, taking the median of the production that has occurred from 140 
up to about 2 years ago. There is nothing in the projection that ind: 
cates any lack of ability to achieve that quantity of increase in pro- 
duction. I have seen some additional studies of a very tentative 
nature to indicate there are no factors to lead us to believe we cannot 
keep up with the population growth with a production increase in 
the foreseeable future, as far as we can look. 


Mr. Horan. It looks that w ay to me. In this pamphlet t and in | 


these studies made about 1950, it is my recollection, though I have not 
checked, I believe that they had available productive acres of 461 
million. 
Secretary Benson. I believe that I gave the figure of approximately 
425 million. 
FUTURE ACREAGE NEEDS 


Mr. Horan. In their projection, based upon the productive « “apacity 
per acre, I suppose in 1950, they projected a need of 577 million acres 
in 1975. I wish you would study that, because I would like to se 
that brought up to date. Their assumption was that through drain- 
age and irrigation we could bring an additional 45 million acres. 
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Mr. McLain. That would be offset by what is going out in roads 
and bulidings and so on. 

Mr. Horan. I understand that we are losing many acres yearly to 
suburbia and highways. 

Mr. Pererson. Our most recent figure is approximately 1 million 
acres 2 year going out. Again, our production economics people tell 
me that of our total land area there is a great deal of flexibility within 
limits as to the use of land for crop production, depending upon the 
return it is possible to make as a result of the price as against the 
cost to the producer. We can reach as much as 600 million acres a 
year in food production in this country, some of our people think, if 
the economic situation will justify it. 

Mr. Horan. Well, if somebody could invent a more efficient water 
pump we could put a lot of our land into production out in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Pererson. Out in the western regions, too. 

Secretary Benson. And in the North and South. 

Mr. Horan. By drainage in the delta areas, in Louisiana particu- 
larly, and in Florida. 

Anyway, the conclusion of this pamphlet was that we would have 
to find 115 million acres someplace. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I am glad to hear that some work is being done 
on this. I think probably in the preface comment should be made 
thisismerely a projection. But I think that we are upon the threshold 
now of realizing some of this population increase. Again I say com- 
petition from abroad is one of the things that is bothering us in 
several places—as witness Canadian bacon and wheat “screenings.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish you would join me in having this 
pamphlet brought up to date as a study medium. [ think that the 
preface ought to say that it is merely that. 

Mr. Pererson. That work is being done in response to your 
request. 

Mr. Horan. Dr. Shaw is an expert in that field. 

Mr. Pererson. Dr. Shaw and his associates in the Agricultural 
Research Service, in consultation with other branches of the De- 
partment, the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Commodity people 
who work on commodity problems. 

Mr. Horan. As I said before, there is a revolution in farming going 
on in the United States. In your statement the other day you called 
attention to the fact that 2,800,000 of our farmers produce about 9 per- 
cent of the farm products that go to market. We are not talking about 
subsistence production, or anything like that, but the small farmer 
finds himself in this tight cost squeeze and we all recognize it. Many 
of them are at the place where if their tractor wears out they are up 
against it. Of course, as you try to help through the Farmer's 
Administration loans and that sort of thing it all helps. 


EXPANDING RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


I want to compliment the Department of Agriculture for initiating 
this rural development program. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. I have studied it to some extent. We have had a com- 
ment on that from our colleague, Mr. Natcher, and I think merely by 
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awakening the people of any given area to their own potential anj 
getting them acquainted with their neighbors that they didn’t eve} 
know existed, will create a power which, if properly directed, will k 
a power for good. 

I understand, under Dr. Harry J. Reed, who directs this program, 
the Department of Agriculture leads the rural development progran 
with the assistance of the Department of the Interior, the Departmen 
of Commerce, Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Secretary Benson. And the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Horan. And labor is in it also. I understand you encouray 
and enlist the help of universities and land-grant colleges, your local 
chambers of commerce, and all other local groups, and you do set 
in given counties what is known as rural development committe 
and great good has been done in a great many of our States wh 
were in dire need of some program of this sort. 

My colleague, Mr. Natcher, pointed out what had happened in| 
one of his counties. I think that is to be applauded. I think it i 
good. We have that program working in one of the counties in| 
my district, Stevens County. 


See 


PROGRESS IN STEVENS COUNTY, WASH. 


The average per capita production or income IJ think in Stevens! 
County is somewhere around $1,800 or $2,000, which is not too bad | 
as the national average is viewed, but just to the south of them, in| 
Lincoln County, which is people by hard-working, honest peopl | 


who produce wheat, I think their average per capita income is some: | 
where around $3,500 a year, and one can drive from one county to| 
the other in half an hour. f 


So, I am glad to see this work being done in Stevens County. Of 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Through rural development you attempt to bring the entire county 
into focus. I would like to have some comments on this, Mr. Morse. 
When you attempt to assay your resources, both human and ma- 
terial, and try to find out where you are in the commercial picture 
and the market picture and you try to find out what you have to 
work with and what can be done, then you attempt through the local 
committees, with the assistance of Federal, State, and local goverr- 
ments to bring that potential into life. Are you prepared to tell me 
what progress you see in Stevens County ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Congressman, I had the opportunity in early December while 
in Pullman, Wash., to meet with representatives of the State rural 
development committee. There came to that meeting the man and 
woman who are in charge of the rural development work in Stevens 
County. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Maxwell? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. They reported on the progress of that county. 
It was a most encouraging report. We have been following tie 
progress through press clippings and stories. I have one before me 
here dated as of last summer from the Spokesman’s Review out of 
Spokane, written after checking up on the progress in Stevens County. 
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Stevens County, you may recall, was chosen as one of the three counties 
in the Pacific Northwest to be a pilot unit. The article covers the 
small-business expansion and discusses tourists, development, also in- 
dustry expansion. The article reports on five modest but new indus- 
tries which are getting started in the county. There is discussion of 
road improvements and a movement to try to get a junior college there. 
Those items are representative of some of the activities that are going 
forward. 

I had a letter from Mr. Madison, director of extension, after my 
return. 

We are interested— 
he says— 


to note that moves are being made in several counties to broaden the rural 
development into area programs. 

As we told you when you were here in your recent visit, this development is 
taking place in northeast Washington where we have our pilot county. We are 
happy to report that we have excellent teamwork this year developing this area 
type of program and are also happy to report that agencies, both Federal and 
State, have cooperated with us 100 percent in the development of our program. 

There is a more complete summary of just how this work has been 
organized and is going forward throughout the country, and if per- 
missible, I would like to see it go in the record. 

Mr. Horan. If the chairman will permit it, I would like to have it in 
the record. 

Secretary Benson. It is only a couple of pages. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The matter referred to may be found on p. 2576.) 

Mr. Horan. I have a feeling that what is progressing now in the 
102 counties in the United States indicate that it might result in some- 
thing worth while. 

As I said last year, Mr. Secretary, there was a time when the apple 
industry was in dire straits out in my hometown and it was declared 
a disaster area at the time Henry Wallace was Secretary, and he 
brought in what we call the land-use planning program which is to 
some extent similar to this, and it worked. But it was not, as you 
know, so expensive as this. This sort of fraternalizes, as I under- 
stand it, the various communities and teaches them that when they 
have problems it is easier to solve them by mutual consent than by 
trying to destroy the other factors that exist in the community. 

Mr. Narcuer. Would you yield at that point ? 

Secretary Benson. I was going to add this comment: 

As I review the program that we have had in this particular county 
you are referring to—Stevens County—another thing that impressed 
me was the fact that they brought five new industries into this county 
which was largely responsible for absorbing the excess labor, includ- 
ing rural labor, that was available, which has made a payroll for at 
least 100 additional people immediately which, of course, is real eco- 
nomic help. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Horan, I would like to make one observation. 
As a result of Butler County being the pilot county and really movin 
ahead in rural development, the counties around it have started Paral 
development programs in various sections of the counties. It is that 
alive in this particular county, and it has gone over into Edmondson 

ounty and other counties. 
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So, here is one example, Mr. Horan, of where rural development 
in a county is functioning and working well and it has spread over 
into other counties. It is a fine thing "bec ‘ause this section has some 
low income counties. 

Mr. Horan. I have seen economic cannibalism at work in hard times 
among the low-income groups, and I do not like it. I think anything 
that can be done to cure that is very much worth while. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, the same thing is taking place in the 
area of which Stevens County is a part. As the Congressman points 
out, Stevens County is a long, slim county. The northern border is 
Canada. ‘There are two slim counties on either side and when the 
work started in Stevens County, these other two counties, as I get 
the story, said, “We have a similar situation, and we want to work right 
along with you.” So it seems to have become a three-county activity 

right from the start. 

“Mr. Horan. I am happy to report that our Indian tribes are now 
taking part in this program. 

Secretary Benson. I was in Idaho 2 years ago on some inspection 
work of the national forest, and I found that the interest has slopped 
over the line into Idaho, particularly into northern Idaho, in the 
country or areas where they have small farms. 


DOMESTIC PARITY PROPOSAL FOR WHEAT PRODUCERS 


Mr. Horan. I was happy to hear you say the other day a couple of 
things, and correct me if I misunderstood. you: 


You complained about acreage restrictions. You also indicated that | 


we had to feed more wheat, particularly in corn-deficient areas, which 
means, of course, although we are producing more corn out our way 


because of our poultry industry. As you know, a germ that was first | 


generated in Secretary Peterson’s St: ite- —Oregon—called the domestic 


parity that is now in a revised form the measure which the National | 
Association of Wheat Producers is sponsoring. It has faults. The | 


wheatgrowers themselves have recognized some of them. 


At the present time there is a subcommittee under the chairmanship | 
of C ongressman Carl Albert, of Oklahoma, which is holding extensive | 


hearings on the subject of wheat. I have been to some of those hear- 
ings. I think they are well ordered and that he is getting a con- 
siderable body of facts. I personally feel that we must get away from 
acreage restrictions particularly with my summer fallow wheatgrow- 
ers, or else increase your controls and your police action and increase 
the administration of the program and have high supports on what 
is left. 

However, I think this measure should be fully studied and I hope 
it. is enacted in the law. 

What is your reaction to this? I understand that it is a part of the 
record and that you have already testified or made a report on it. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. McLain spoke to that. Mr. McLain, he 
asked a question as to what wheat price plan the wheatgrowers - 
proposing and you testified on it before the subcommittee ; did you not! 

Mr. Horan. The Assistant Secretary and I have already discussed 
this. I would like to have your reaction if possible, Mr, Secretary. 
I want to make it crystal clear that this suggestion does not come 
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from Congress. It does not come from you; it comes from the wheat- 
wrowers themselves, and as such is entitled to have its day in court. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I am sure that is true, and I know a num- 
ber of them have put in long hours in helping to develop them. I have 
met with the wheatgrowers in the Kansas area, and 2 years ago I was 
met with the Northwest at a meeting of the wheatgrowers, and I know 
how sincerely many of them feel about it. We have studied several 
versions of it. It has been changed a number of times and we have 
had it before our national advisory committee on which there sit some 
wheatgrowers, but we have not been able to give any of the versions our 
blessing, Mr. Congressman. We are, of course, more than willing 
tostudy any proposed revisions or changes in it. 

Mr. Horan. Have you made any suggestions ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think we have made several. We had a 
meeting with them in the Department and we had one other not so 
long ago. 

Mr. McLarty. We have analyzed the bill, Mr. Horan, and we would 
be glad to furnish for the record an analysis of it or furnish it to you. 
It is being furnished to the House Agriculture Committee and also to 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. Horan. It will be in their hands before our hearings are 
printed? Is it long? 

Mr. McLain. Yes; it is quite long, and in order to analyze it you 
have to give the facts. We will be glad to furnish it to you personally. 

Mr Horan. I feel, Mr. Chairman, if it is not too long I would like 
to have it here because wheat is one of our problems. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have it in the record and have 
it presented for the record. I would like to make note here, however, 
that we have followed a practice—— 

Mr. Horan. Suppose you look at it before you put it in the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it much better to put things of that length 
at the conclusion of the hearing or in the appendix with proper 
reference. Otherwise, you have so much material in there in between 
questions and answers that the reader gets lost. If you will supply it 
to the committee we will make a determination as to how to handle it. 

Mr. Horan. Could you also include your recommendations for bet- 
terment of this measure / 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I have just checked. We have not made 
the official report. It has not been transmitted yet. We have made 
the analysis but the report has not gone forward. 

Mr. Horan. I would not like to put it in our hearings before it goes 
to Mr. Albert’s subcommittee. 

Secretary Benson. They have requested it. 

Mr. McLarn. I think what would be best to put in the record 
would be the report that we finally make on the bill. 

Mr. Horan. I want to compliment you on that because I think Mr. 
Albert is doing a thorough job and I believe if we can get any wheat 
legislation this year, it will come through the activities which he 
has been conducting along this line. 

Mr. McLarty. I thought you ought to understand, and I know you 
do, that while the wheatgrowers’ organization itself sponsors this an- 
proach, the other farm organizations, of course, do not agree with 
it with the exception of one. 
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Mr. Horan. Well, the National Grange is for it. 

I appreciate that, and I know from long experience the difficulty 
of writing a national bill and one that will fit my wheatgrowers may 
not fit the corngrowers, and what fits the corngrowers may not fit the 
feed-grain producers in the Southwest. 

It is awfully difficult to write a bill that fits everybody, and it isa 
very difficult thing to administer one. 

Secretary Benson. May I say, Mr. Congressman, we have always 
taken the attitude that when any responsible commodity group came 
forth with a proposal, whether it be for legislation, research, or other. 
wise, we not only hear them but we feel free to offer suggestions if we 
think it is feasible at all, and we have certainly had a number of con- 
ferences involving representatives of the wheatgrowers’ association, 
I am sure they know that our door is still open to them. 

Mr. McLarn. I had dinner with 15 of them the other night, and was 
very cordially received. 


IMPACT OF CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM UPON LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Horan. There has been a lot of discussion before this committee 
about a matter which disturbed the chairman and we have talked 
together about it informally. I understand the charge is being made 
now that the conservation reserve program is making ghost towns in 
Iowa; that people are signing up their farms and moving to Florida 
and that the complaints are not coming from them, but they are coming 
from the town banker and the town hardware dealer and other people 
who lost customers. 

Before this committee finishes its work we are going to take a long 


f 


look at the impact of any program that needs to be modified. What | 
we may or may not suggest on this committee I do not know, but I } 


would like to have any comments you have at this time on that phase 
of it because it is just the other side of the coin on the thing we have 
been talking about in rural development. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. I have reference to the impact of this program and I 
do not say that in criticism. I say it because I think it is a fact which 
we have to face. 

Mr. McLarn. We feel, Mr. Horan, that the whole farm approach 
issound. We feel that there ought to be a limitation at the present time 
on the amount of land any locality can take out and we currently do 
move in that direction, or have up to this time with some discretion 
with the State committees, and it is our feeling that we will have to 
go further and be sure that they do not go beyond a certain point. 

We think furthermore that it does work pretty well with a rural 
development program in some areas to help bring about the change 
that is necessary. 

Mr. Horan. What I meant by that is that the impact of this has 
caused hard feelings in certain elements in your communities other 
than farmers. 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir; this is right, and of course this illustrates 
that anything you do to take hold of the production problem causes 
people that are interested in the handling and the other phases of 
the agricultural process to object to it. This is just one of the facts 
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that. we have to face, and I think we ought to watch it closely and not 
go beyond a certain point; we are in agreement on that. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have any specific suggestion to offer? 

Mr. McLain. We ought to put a maximum on the amount of land 
that we take out of a township or a county and I think with our new 
program in 1960 this is the way we will do it. 

Mr. Horan. Before you send the transcript back up here, if you 
would like to add to that, I think it would be useful to us. 

Mr. Wuirren,. I think on behalf of the committee we would reserve 
the right to pase on these additions. By that I do not mean to pre- 
clude them, but I do think in the interest of the committee that we 
should consider them. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following amplification of Mr. McLain’s remarks was subse- 
quently furnished for the record :) 

The 1960 conservation reserve program regulations are presently being de 
veloped. Consideration is being given to providing further authority to the 
county committee to limit the amount of land which can be designated as con- 
servation reserve in a given township or area within a county to prevent acreage 
from being designated which would adversely affect the economy of the area. 
Under the 1959 program regulations, State agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation committees were given authority to limit the acreage designated on 
a county basis. 

In limiting the amount of participation for an area less than on a county 
basis, authority for such control should be given to the county ASC committees 
since such local representatives would have better knowledge of the facts in- 
volved such as the conservation need of the area, the economic conditions of 
the area, the benefits of the conservation reserve program on the local economy, 


_ and other factors; therefore, the local committee would be in a better position 
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to make the determination. 


Mr. WuirtEen. Mr. Michel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Micuer. Mr. Secretary, in prefacing my question I simply 
want to say that I think it is an understatement to say that you have 
one of the toughest assignments as Secretary of Agriculture, prob- 
ably the most difficult of the Cabinet members with the exception of 


_ the Secretary of State. I say so particularly because of the many 


ESSE 


variables and the imponderables, not the least of which is the favor 
or disfavor with which the good Maker looks upon us by way of 
weather and crop conditions. 


REACTION OF INDEPENDENT FARMER UNDER PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. Secretary, when the critics of your administration cite the fig- 
ures of what has been in storage or what was in storage at the time 
your administration began and what increases there have been in 
those amounts the printed page presents a bleak picture, but there 
are many factors that must be taken into acount when examining 
these hard cold statistical figures. We have heard it said that you 
have lowered price supports roughly 20 percent since the beginning 
of the administration and these people say that because of the lower- 
ing of those price supports we have had an increase in actual pro- 
duction to make up for whatever was lost in price supports, but it 
seems to me that this reasoning discounts altogether what the farmer 
might very well have done on his own whether we have price sup- 
ports or do not have price supports. Personally if I can make an 
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addition: : buck out of getting an additional bushel from an acre off 
ground, I am going to get it. I do not hold the view that becang 


the F ie 1] Government did such and such or because your adminis “lt 
tration took such and such an action that this in itself caused the 
farmed to raise X number of bushels per acre. 

Am I wrong, Mr. Secretary, in assuming that the majority of ow 
farmers are striving to get the best yield per acre regardless of whift S$ 


the Federal Government does or does not do? trol 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think the farmer is just like any other} larg 
businessman. He uses the factors of production which are available) one 
to him such as his land, his capital, and his machinery and other} sub: 
things, and he combines them the best way be can in order to produe) I 
for the market. thai 

He, of course, watches the prices. Always price is a factor, but} ina 


generally speaking he wants to produce to the maximum in order toin} 
crease his volume because he does not spend price. He spends incom! § 
and that is volume, times price, minus expenses. \ 
by 

FUTURE INCREASES IN YIELDS PER ACRE or 

~ 

Mr. Micnet. I have been looking back at some of the previous tes ae 
timony to back up my earlier statement and see that in the last if 4 


years, from 1953 to 1958, the increase in average yield per acre, for | 
instance, in corn was 39.9 bushels in 1953 to 51.7 bushels in 1958 ina} the 
span of only 5 years. Wheat increased from 17.3 to 27.3 bushels I 
acre in the same period. 
Cotton was 324 pounds, and it has increased to 469 pounds in 1958. 





Rice was 24.5 per hundredweight as compared to 33.1 today. To} *y 
bacco probably shows the least increase or, perhaps, it is peanuts, with} 4 
an increase from 1,039 to 1,213. . ) 

To cite a few more: Oats, 30.7 in 1953 to 44 bushels per acre ; jus 
1958; rye was 13.2, now it is 18.2; barley was 28.4 as compared. to ( 


31.6 today; soybeans were 18.2, now 24.2; and sorghum grails | 
reflected a twofold increase from 18 bushels per acre to 36. tit: 
So we see in a short span of 5 years roughly an increase in average | 
yield per acre of something like 20 percent. 
The thing that distresses me is what happens in the next 5 or 10 





years ? Do our research people feel that there will be the et si 
centage of increase in yield per acre? Is there an optimum? [ hate} 4, 
to shut the door in my own thinking and say we have just abou} ;. 
gotten all the good we can get out of each productive acre, and that in ie 
spite of our scientific knowledge, research, and advancement we jus | i, 


cannot get any more. But I am afraid that perhaps we can. Lam] ¢, 
wondering what are some of the projections of our research people | 
as to what the future increase in yields might be? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think while the trend in the immediate 
years ahead will probably not be so steep and as great as it has bell 
in the last decade, I think it is reasonable to expect there will be 
some further increase. | 

Now, that is my own view, and I think that is the view of oW] gy 
technicians. I will be glad to have Mr. Peterson who works Vey} to 
closely with our research people comment further on it. C0) 
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Mr. Micuet. Which certainly is going to compound your problem 
or any future Secretary in administering a program for all of agri- 
culture. 


CONTROLLING PRODUCTION THROUGH ACREAGE RESTRICTIONS 


Secretary Benson. Which points out how futile it is to try and con- 
trol agricultural production by controlling the acres planted. In 
large measure, we have been chasing acres around. They go out of 
one crop and into another and the overall effect has not been any 
substantial reduction in overall production. 

I think that farmers and others generally are coming to recognize 
that, generally speaking, you cannot effectively control production 
inagriculture by controlling acres. 

Mr. Micuen. By an acreage allotment ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Micuen. There have been those who say, let us not control it 
by acres but by X number of bushels per acre or pounds of cotton, 
or whatever the terminology might be. 

Secretary Benson. That would have to be on the basis of a market- 
ing quota, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Micnex. Then it seems to me that the argument against that 
is we are discouraging our farmers from getting the most from what 
they normally could with just natural processes. To me, it runs con- 
trary to what I like to think this country was built upon. 

Am I wrong in that? How can you control it if you do not do it 
by acres? 

Mr. Horan. Would the gentleman yield before you reply ? 

Mr. Micuex. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. The Wheat Growers Association has attempted to do 
just that thing. 

Secretary Benson. They are proposing it for consideration. They 
are not united on it fully. The limitation is on marketing for food. 
Itis unlimited on the feed end. 

Mr. Horan. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. The association is putting it forward. 

[ would like to emphasize again that four-fifths of our agricul- 
ture today is free of controls. That part has no serious problem with 
overproduction. There are problems up and down but overall, it 
is kept pretty well in balance. Our difficulties with overproduc- 
tion are largely in those areas where the Government has, by ac- 
tion, stimulated production by maintaining support levels at arti- 
fcially high levels above competitive prices that would permit the 
commodity to move into consumption. 

It is on a relatively few commodities and you can count them on 
one hand. 

PRICES ON SUPPORTED COMMODITIES 


Mr. Micnet. You have been asked earlier in your testimony here, 
and it has distressed me because you have been asked specifically 
to give a specific price at which you would peg prices for these various 
commodities, but personally I cannot envision that anyone could 
ever set. a specific price for any item, knowing all of these changes 
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that come about from year to year as well as these other variabls 
and unknown quantities and factors that come into play. 

You cannot do that unless you are in a rigid, controlled, planng 
economy as you would be possibly in the Soviet Union. That wouli! 
be the only way you could possibly do that; am I not right? 

Secretary Benson. I do not think a man with the wisdom of Sol/ 
mon could set the support level and get it at the right level each tim 
I think that is why it would be preferable if the Secretary of Ag! 
riculture did not have that responsibility and so much discretion 
he has now. 

That is why we have suggested that they be related to the mar 
ket price. 

The market price reflects changes in demand and supply situ. 
tions and it would tend to keep the support level in line with th 
market level pretty much. It would avoid these heavy buildups off 
stocks in Government warehouses which eventually must be mover 
usually at tremendous loss. 
























EXTENT OF FUTURE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Prrerson. Mr. Michel, going back to your earlier question & 
to the quantities of production which are likely to accrue in the Year 
immediately ahead, the best information we have been able to come uy) 
with in the research area is that the estimated quantity of increas, 
looking toward 1975, is something in the magnitude of 35 to 45 percent’ 
over and above what we were producing the year before last, the Ina 
base figure, which will be met with ease. The rate of increase pe) 


commodity will vary as between commodities. For example, I believe) ! 


some data was submitted in the appropriations hearings record her) 
by the agencies to show that the technicians calculate the average an 
nual yield of wheat in the United States in 1975 would be somewhere 
between 24 and 25 bushels. Within the past year, wheat was released 
from the Pullman Station, Mr. Horan’s State, which under drylan¢ | 
conditions, produced, as I recall, an average of 101 to 137 bushels per | 
acre. 

The genetics behind that are available for incorporation as to all | 
wheat growers in the country. No one can foresee at this particular 
time what the overall result of that genetic transmission will be, when 
and if it is made. 

Most of the production economists with whom I have talked about 
this matter hold the view, as nearly as I can interpret them, that the 
gross output of agriculture will be in proportion to the resources going 
into it. If the production of diticultate is going to be reduced, the 


quantity production resources must be reduced, whether that be land, | , 


technology, or production materials that are purchased. Some of 
them hold the view, and I subscribe to this point of view, that the lim: 
tations of certain commodity outputs to so much per farm will result 
in the use of a part of that farm to produce the quantity of an allotted 
commodity Lind within the allotment the rest of the farm will be used 
to intensify production on the noncontrolled commodities, which, obv- 
ously, leads to the conclusion again that if the total production is (0 
be limited, the total production must be controlled. 
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The effects of the programs that have been applied to agriculture 
legislatively have been, according to this view, to modify the product 
mix, to not change the total physical quantity of output, irrespective 
of what the price might have been. 

In summary, the ability of the American farm plant to produce 
for the foreseeable needs for the country in the next quarter century, 
the ability is there. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF FEED GRAINS 


Mr. Micuer. On this matter of increased consumption, as I under- 
stand it the increase in consumption certainly would not be in the 
grains themselves because we know very well we cannot give it away 
on Main Street, even with hungry people in some of our cities, but 
the thing they will take are the edible meats. I envision this increased 
consumption in the indirect way of feeding it to livestock and the con- 
sumption of livestock through meats being increased; am I wrong in 
that ? 

Secretary Benson. Congressman Michel, I think you are exactly 
right. The big increase in demand for the grains will not be in the 
food grains but in the grains for feed. Our consumption of wheat in 
this country has remained about constant for 20 years and our popula- 
tion has gone up. Our per capita wheat consumption has gone down. 
They are just about equalized and we do feel that there is going to 
be a need for great quantities of feed grains. First. of all, our popula- 
tion is increasing, as we mentioned a while ago, at the rate of 3 million 
a year and the diets of our people have gone more and more to protein 
foods, livestock products, poultry, dairy products, meats, and so forth. 
That means that our livestock population is going to have to increase. 
It is high now but it will continue to increase and our consumption of 
those livestock products, I think, will increase further per capita. 

That will require great quantities of feed grains and that is why 
we think that part of that will come from wheat, also, if we get the 
price down competitively. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Micuen. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. The answer, as I see it, is in increasing population. 

But I would say, for the gentleman’s consideration, that if each 
grocery store carried meats, and if every service station carried meats, 
as well as every bank, and if the retail price were the same, I wonder 
if people would buy more. Folks buy in proportion to the cost and, 
wnless there were a reduction in the price, having more stores just 
carrying supplies of meat I do not think would contribute to that. 
_ Mr. Micuen. True, but in the last year and a half this obviously 
is going to change, as you get the “ins” and “outers” growing more 
pigs. When the price looks good, that will improve. The corn-hog 
ratio has been the best it has ever been. I can envision more and 
more farmers at a future date, as we have in our own area, getting 
nore into the livestock game. 

Secretary Benson. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Micuen. Rather than shipping in feeders from the West, we 
are raising them now because we find that is profitable. 
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Secretary Benson. As our economic conditions in the country ip. 
prove, the income per person goes up and the tendency also is j 
increase the consumption of these high quality livestock produck 


There is no question about that. The demand is elastic, very elastic} 


for an item like beef, for example. When the purchasing power 08 
up, the consumption per capita increases. 

Mr. Prrerson. One of the very dramatic examples of increased coy. 
sumption is in poultry meats, in broilers. In about 25 years, rough; 
65 million broilers were produced annually in this country and thy 
went up to about 1.5 billion produced annually. The consumption ¢ 
poultry meats has far outrun the relative population gains. 

Mr. Micueu. It is being purchased at a reasonable cost in the grocen 
store and in our general farming operation we are not raising chicker 
any more because it is cheaper for us to go down the road where; 


fellow is raising them in 5,000 lots and so his operation“is much monf 


efficient than our hand-to-mouth operation, and we buy from hin 
We buy the products others can produce cheaper. 

Secretary Benson. Any attempt to change that trend towarl 
greater efliciency, in the long run, will hurt the farmer and not he} 
him. 

Mr. Micuet. That has been my own feeling, too, Mr. Secretary, 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS ABROAD 


A day or two ago, a member of the other body was out speakiny| 
to the Farmers Union national convention held in Springfield, Il) 
I saw in yesterday’s paper where he is going to propose a bill withiy 
a reasonable period of time that would provide for distribution of a] 
additional $2 billion worth of agricultural surpluses abroad. 

I am sure it is unfair to ask you to comment on that kind of apn’ 
posal with no time to consider it, but from what little I could read ¢ 
the plan in the newspaper, I do get the impression that he is simp) 
trying to get rid of more of our surplus through additional markets, 
abroad. | 

Is it not true that you have a definite problem with the foreig) 
governments when it comes to a matter of trying to foist on them 
additional amount over and above that which will not disrupt ther 
own agricultural economy ? 

I have had farmers in a question-and-answer period ask me why 
we did not give away our surplus to foreign countries and pay tle! 
shipping charges too. 

| have replied by saying, “The Ambassadors of these foreign cou 
tries besiege our own Secretary of State, who, in turn, must then have 
to confer with you, to say that we cannot take any more.” 

They say, “Don’t give us so much you are disrupting our ow 
agricultural economy.” 

Is that true ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Congressman, any such proposal is fantasti 
and unrealistic. Our exports, as you know, in 1957, were at an allti 
high and they are near an alltime high this past year, 1958. Wed 
have very broad authority which was given us by the Congress # 
our recommendation to move some surplus abroad. After we hat 
sold everything we can for dollars, we sell for foreign currency 
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barter and give products away to people who are in need. There is 
a limit to how much you can move even under that emergency 
legislation. 

‘There is a limit as to how much you can move for dollars. 

We certainly are pushing both programs very vigorously but there 
isa limit as to how much you can give away. 

Occasionally we get reactions from a country in that their farmers 
complain we bring too much in. We do have many church groups, 
relief groups, organizations such as CARE, that are receiving great 
quantities of our surplus items and they are making them available 
toneedy people in many countries. 

Mr. Miller could pr obably give you more details on it. 

On my world trade trip I saw something of what we are doing 
abroad. We are introducing some products they are not used to 
consuming over there to help improve their diets and expand the 
markets for foreign products. While I will not say we are doing 
everything we can, I think the record speaks for itself. Never at 
anytime, wartime or peacetime, have we ever exported anywhere 
near what we have exported in the last 2 or 3 years. Of course, we 
do not want to leave any stone unturned to further expand those 
exports. That is one of the reasons why the President proposed in 
his message, the so-called food-for-peace message. We are going to 
have to have consultations with representatives of these other coun- 
tries, with the representatives of the surplus producing countries, 
to see if there is anything further we can do to dispose of larger 
quantities of surplus food production. 

I think that the job is being done, done well, and to say that we 
can dump $2 billion more of food production on world markets, I 


think is fantastic. 


We will do all that we can but there is a limit as to how much we 
can move. 

For example, in a country like India, the limitation there is not 
people who want food. Their limitation right now is port facilities, 
port capacity, and storage capacity for handling the stuff we are 
moving there. We are moving it there in great quantities, shiploads 
of wheat. The bottleneck is in their own country and not over here. 

We have practical problems to deal with in moving this surplus 
abroad. 

COST OF RIGID PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. Micuen. Mr. Secretary, would the cost of the price- support 
program be substantially higher if the old, rigid, 90 percent of parity 
price-support levels had ‘remained i in effect ? 

Secretary Benson. There is not any question but what they would 
have been higher. The surplus situation would have been better if 
we had gotten the legislation we asked for when we asked for it. As 
Trecall, our technicians estimated—Mr. Sorkin can check me on this— 
that the cost would have been a billion dollars more on 1958 production 
had we continued with the old, rigid, 90 percent program on the basic 
trops. It would have been creater without any question had we con- 
tinued the old program w ithout any change whatever. Changes have 
been very nominal. They have not been very great but we have had 
some ¢ chi anges in the price support mechanism. 

33913—59—pt. 4-15 
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Mr. Micnet. Would the CCC inventories have been higher if the 
old price-support lev had remained in effect ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not think there is any question about that, 

Mr. Micuet. Do you have any estimates ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I do not believe we have made any estimates, 
Our technicians might be able to do that but it has not been done, 


PROPOSALS OF SECRETARY TO CONGRESS 


Mr. Micuen.. We have heard that you have had, to an extent, some 
of your programs enacted but, frankly—maybe my memory is some- 
what hazy—from the time you took office you cert: ainly have not had 
everything enacted into law that you requested. Do you have the 
dates they were requested ¢ Admittedly, this whole system is one of 
give and take, and a matter of compromise, but I would like to have, to 
set straight in my own mind in chronological order, the specific (4) . 
proposals 7 you have made to the Congress in the last 6 years, by dates, | ? ane: 
and what you have got as a result of those requests, and so on. 
Secretary Benson. I do not have such a tabulation right here, but 
I think one has been made, a brief one. 
I would like to furnish it for the record. 
Our first specific recommendation on legislation was in the Presi- 
dent’s farm message of January 11, 1954, as you will recall. In that 
message, definite recommendations were made for greater flexibility, 
the elimination of rigid controls, and getting some flexibility into the 
program. pan 
We have got spec ‘ific legislat ion on some of the things recommended. prices : 
We got the 480 program, ‘for ex: imple. We got the soil bank program. — 
They were new programs to help meet the emergency situation which 
had been caused by the old rigid, support program which had built 
up surpluses. bie gh a 
We can provide, I am sure, an accurate account of what was asked ve Conse 
for, when it was asked for, and what was given. me Oe 
Mr. Micuer. Would you please do that in fairly simple, concise ted 
form, so it will not take up too much room ? 
Secretary Benson. We can make it ina tabulated form. 
Mr. MicheL, May we have that for the record ? 
Mr. Wuitren. Yes. 
I think it might be well to include such authorities as you have ob- 
tained, the actions you have taken, so we may have a complete story. 
Secretary Benson. That is all right. That is in the record several 
times, of course. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


testimony 
* Listed as : 
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Price-support requests and action taken 


0 
1954 FARM PROGRAM MESSAGE 
a shite a a a tetera ecient = 
Requested | Action taken 
4, Wheat | 
1) Set aside a substantial part of wheat carry- | Authorized in Agricultural Act of 1954. While 
over. already in law, it had been prevented from 
2) Relate price support level to support under becoming effective, until 1955, except that 
Avricultural Act of 1949 (75 to 90 percent). | Congress provided 82.5 percent for 1955. 
3) Continue acreage allotments and marketing | No action needed, already in law. 
quot 
ie 4) Shift from old to new parity beginning in Do. 
TOR 
= 1 , : 
a B. Rice Allow mandatory supports at 90 percent of | While already in law, it had been prevented from 
( parit expire with 1954 crops. becoming effective until 1955. 
6:6 
le Continue support within 75 to 90 percent | No action taken to change scale. 
if but change flexible scale. 
1 (2) Permit transition to new parity a No action needed, already in law. 
10 3) R normal carryover allowance from 10 to | Authorized in Agricuttural Act of 1954. 
’ ) percent 
IC 4) Abolish marketing quotas = Do. 
. D. Cottor 
’ 1 side a substantial part of cotton carry- Do 
2) Relate price support to supply under Agri- | While already in law, it had been prevented from 
uu cultural Aci of 1949 (75 to 90 percent). becoming effective until 1955. 
t from old to new parity beginning with | No action needed, already in law. 
1956 
4) Repeal provisions which require maximum | Not authorized 
. of production restrictions before sup- 
1. } } . ] 
| é 





aucea, 


support to supply under Agri- 


e price 


iral Act of 1949 (75 to 90 percent 
lift from old to new parity beginning in 
|) Retain present program 
Suthorize use of payments to support 


x) 


cent of parity. 


1956 FARM PROGI 











While already in law, it had been prevented from 
becoming effective until 1955. 
No action needed, already in law. 


No action needed. 
Authorized in National Wool Act. 
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Acreage reserve Approved in Agricultural Act of 1956 
ed . Cor tion reserve Do. 
Price t 
A 1) Eliminate acreage allotments and | Not authorized 
180 rs t price support on discretionary basi 
! vy I 
1) Exempt wheat u on farms from Do 
marketing quotas 
Permit Secretary sell limited quan- Do 
t es of CCC wheat for feed 
Expand noncommercial area beyond Do 
present 12 States 
| 4) Continue to exempt durut from Authorized 
QU- wreage allotments and retin 
“7 quot for vear 
ry: ; ( Cotton 1 \ i 
Tal 1) Eliminate Middling 78-inch cotton Not author 
standard for parity 
2) Consider use of quantity allotm ; Do 
D. R 1) Eliminate acreage allotments | Do 
marketing quotas and put price support 
1 discretionary basis.? 
E. Peanuts: (1) Eliminate minimum national Di 
wreage allotment 
F. Sug 1) Renew Sugar Act of 1948 Authorized 
4. Dollar limit on price supports to any pro- | Not authorized 
ducer 
I } T : } ‘ 
“isled as alternative to acreage reserve; Secretary recommended elimination of corn acreage allotment 
; ony before House committee on Feb. 21, 1956 
as iS ullernative to acreage reserve 
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Changes in farm program recommended by Secretary of Agriculture in letters 
Senator Ellender (May 2, 1957) and Representative Cooley (May 28, 1957) 
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Cooley letter: 
1. Suggested 2 alternatives for basics with preference for (a): 
(a) Support between 0 and 90 percent of parity using 8 | Not authorized. 
standards in sec. 401 of the Agricultural Act of 








Congress 








1949, Act of 1§ 
(6) Support between 60 and 90 percent of parity using substance 
these same 8 standards. . 
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2. Discontinue use of Middling 7s-inch cotton as standard for 
parity price 

3. Wheat used on farm where grown should be exempt from | Exemption provided on up to 30 sere 
marketing quotas. 



















Price support requests and action taken 















1958 FARM PROGRAM MESSAGE 
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«. Soil bank: | 
Conservation reserve, strengthen by increase of | $375,000,000 authorized. 
funds to $450,000,000, | 










Acreage reserve, terminate with 1958 crops--. | Authorized by eliminating appropriation. tural prog 

2. core — progress h 
ag (1) Eliminate acreage allotments Done by Agricultural Act of 1958. (d) Ine 

(2) Support at 60 to 90 percent of parity._| Agricultural Act of 1958 authorized support # was reque 
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B. Other basic commodities 
(1) Authori e Secretary to increase acre- | No action taken 
age allotments above formula pro- 
vided by law. 
(2) Eliminate escalator clause-...--.--- ..| Agrienltural Act of 1958 effective these cropi- 
rice 1959, cotton 1961, 
(3) Widen range in support to 60to 90 per | Agricultural Act of 1958 widens cotton and re 
cent of parity. only to 70 to 99 percent for 1961 crops and 4 
65 to 90 percent beginning 1962 crops. 
(4) Eliminate Middling 74-inch cotton as | Effective with 1961 crop under Agricultural Ad 
standard for parity. of 1958. 
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: Added by Secretary’s testimony. Rest of program duplicated in Secretary’s testimony. 
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Senator Stuart Symington introduced in the February 16, 1959, Congressiona: 
Record (pp. 2113-2116) material prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress which compares the administration’s recommendatios 
since 1953 for stabilizing farm prices and income with the action taken by Cor 
gress. Senator Symington concludes from this comparison that Congress has 
provided the Secretary with practically all the tools requested to solve the fart 
problem. In support of this conclusion Senator Symington cites that Congress be 
granted fully 41 of the 53 requests received from the Secretary and in full or? illotme 
part 48 of the 53 recommendations. The Senator then lists the only recomment ethos 
tions which have not received favorable congressional action, leaving the #]” /,, = 
pression that only requests covering minor points have not been granted by Ot sage that 
zress. 
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This comparison and the conclusions reached by Senator Symington give a dis- 
torted picture of the extent to which Congress has granted the administration’s 
requests for legislation to improve the farm program for the following reasons: 

1, Each request, regardless of its importance, is treated on an equal basis. As 
explained later, some of the more important requests either have not been granted 
or their effective date has been delayed unduly until some time in the future. 

9 The comparison fails to indicate the difficulties that have been encountered 
nobtaining action on some of these recommendations, particularly those provid- 
ng for price support fiexibility. For example, it completely overlooks the fact 
that when the Agricultural Act of 1954 was being considered a determined effort 
was made by the Congress, notwithstanding the Secretary’s request, to extend 
ice Supports at the rigid high level of 90 percent of parity. It also completely 
yerlooks the fact that it was necessary for the President to veto a bill passed by 
Congress Containing rigid 90 percent of parity price supports—the Agricultural 
Act of 1956—before the needed authority for the soil bank was obtained. In 
substance, the limited flexibility in price supports that the Department now has 
was obtained only after determined efforts rather than with the full spirit of 
willingness as implied by the comparison. 

3. Considerable delays have been encountered in placing recommendations into 
effect, resulting in increased costs. Some specific examples of these delays are 
s follow eo 

a) Authority to eliminate acreage allotments and to provide more discretion 
price support for corn was requested in the President’s 1956 agricultural mes- 
sage, but was not granted until 2 years later, in the Agricultural Act of 1958. 

(b) Authority to use the average quality of cotton as the basis of price support 
instead of Middling 7/8 likewise requested in the President’s 1956 agricultural 
message Was not adopted until the Agricultural Act of 1958, and it .ill not go into 
effect until 1961 crops. 

(c) Since the present administration took office we have urged that greater 
flexibility be permitted in the price-support program. Recommendations have 
heen made for less rigidity in the law to permit more practical and sound agricul- 
tural programs of stabilization of farm prices and farm income. Only limited 
progress has been achieved. 

(d) Increased flexibility in the form of a wider range of price supports which 
was requested in the President’s 1958 agricultural message for both cotton and 
rice was adopted in part in the Agricultural Act of 1958. But that flexibility may 
not be put into effect fully until the 1962 crops. 

4, Congress has taken no action on one of the most important recommenda- 
tions of the President’s 1958 farm program message; namely, a wider range in 
price support for wheat, peanuts, and tobacco. It was necessary again to re- 
quest these changes in the farm program message which the President sent to 
Congress in January 1959. 

5}. The comparison in the Congressional Record omits a number of the specific 
requests included in the President’s recommendations. Some of the more 
Important of the recommendations which were not included, presumably, be- 
‘ause no action was taken on them, are as follows: 

(a) A recommendation in the President’s 1954 agricultural message that Con- 
gress Should repeal those provisions relating to cotton which maximize the pro- 
luction restrictions required (e.g., use of marketing quotas) before the price 
support level could be decreased below 90 percent of the parity price. 

(b) A recommendation in the President’s 1954 farm program message that 
‘onsideration be given to placing a dollar limit on the amount of price support 
provided to any individual farmer. 

(¢) A recommendation contained in the President’s 1956 farm program mes- 
‘age that consideration be given to the use of quantity allotments for basics 
ther than cotton. 

(d) A recommendation in the President’s 1956 farm program message that as 
ii alternative program consideration be given to the elimination of acreage al- 
otments and marketing quotas for rice with price support on a discretionary 
basis, 

{e) A recommendation contained in the President’s 1958 farm program mes- 
“age that the Secretary be given authority for increasing the national acreage 
illotment for the basic commodities above the level computed under formulas 
Irescribed by law. 

(f) A recommendation contained in the President’s 1958 farm program mes- 
Sige that the escalator clause used in establishing the minimum support level 
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for wheat and peanuts be eliminated and replaced by the same eight factors use 
for nonmandatory crops. 

(g) A recommendation contained in the President’s 1958 farm program meg. 
sage that the CCC advisory board be enlarged and its responsibilities increasej, 

(h) A recommendation in the President’s 1958 farm program message that 
the range in price supports for dairy products be increased to 60 to 90 percent 
of parity. 

6. Senator Symington’s tabulation fails to indicate that the Congress has 
passed legislation which the administration has not requested and did not want. 
Some examples are as follows: 

(a) The two-price plan for rice which was included in the Agricultural Aet 
of 1956. 

(b) Mandatory price support for feed grains other than corn; namely, oats 
barley, rye, and grain sorghums provided in the Agricultural Act of 1958. 

(c) The 1959 and 1960 crop choice cotton program contained in the Agricul. 
tural Act of 1958. 

(d) The minimum farm cotton allotment procedure in the Agricultural Act of 
1958. 

In substance, the conclusions reached by Senator Symington are not correct, 
A more complete review of the action taken by Congress on the President's 
recommendations to stabilize farm prices and income will show that, despite the 
fact that the Secretary repeatedly has testified in favor of more flexibility in 
establishing price support levels for the so-called basic commodities, it has 
been possible only after considerable effort to obtain even a limited increase in 
the flexibility—and that for only part of the basic commodities—of which part 
will not go into effect until some time in the future. It has been this unwilling. 
ness to give prompt and favorable action to the Administration’s requests that 
has led to the continuation of undesirable programs at huge cost to the Govern 
ment. If the Congress had granted the requests made by the Secretary, for 
example, in testifying on the President’s 1958 farm program message and sup 
plementing specific changes requested from the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on May 2, 1957, it would not have been 
necessary for the President to send a 1959 farm program message to the 
Congress. 


CHANGE IN FARM LAND VALUES 


Mr. Micuer. Out in our neck of the woods, we notice that the value 
of farms has been going up and up and at each new auction held out 
in my area, we see the price per acre going up. 

Do you "have any comment to make about the increase in the 
farmers’ equity? This is the thing about which we seem to talk s0 
little but I make no bones about telling my farmers that this is one 
of those things that have to be t aken into account when they are talk- 
ing about the. net worth of the farmer today. His investment in land 
value alone has appreciated to the extent that many good landholders 
have valuable farms. 

Secretary Benson. May I respond to the question this way: I have 
bought and sold farms and the thing that determines the value of the 
farm, in large measure, is the anticipated yield of that investment, 
that land, in terms of dollars over a period of years. 

Of course, the index of land values has gone up and land values are 
at an alltime high, and farmers’ equity are at an alltime high. This, 
of course, is a good index of a favorable situation generally in agti- 
culture because farmers do not go out and buy land unless they feel 
they are going to get some profit from it. It does not mean that 
those are the only factors, but the y are very important factors, the 
farmers’ net equity in the value of the farmland. 

Mr. WuiITTen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Micuet. Yes. 
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Mr. Wuirvren. I think it should be pointed out here that this infla- 
tionary trend we are under has caused many Americans, as shown by 
our difficulty in selling bonds to them, to buy something solid. I 
think it has created quite a demand on folks with money to put it in 
land, without much reference to what the ae n might be. 

In this mechanized age in which we live, 1 1 which you and your 
Department operate, there are too m: iny smi ‘ll farms to use modern 
machinery on an economic basis, which has made many farmers buy 
nore land, whatever they might have to pay for it. Even though it 
were high, it might enable them to have enough to use profit tbly the 
machinery investment they had to have with the small farm or small 
amount of land. ‘That is another factor that contributes to that. I 
think you would recognize that, would you not ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, some of these purchases have been made 
for that reason, to enlarge their farm operations, to give them an 
eonomic unit. However, they would not buy it if they did not think 
twould contribute to greater income. As a matter of fact, we have 
arecord—TI do not have it with me, but we could provide it for the 
rcord—the percentage of farm sales that are made to farmers. It 
rms in the ne — hood of two-thirds, so, while there are some people 
who buy land besides farmers, the great bulk of the land sold in 


y 
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ls country, goes to other farmers or new farmers, as the case may be. 
ACREAGE RESTITUTIONS ON WHEAT 


Mr. Micurn. When I was a kid, I do not recall that we grew very 

uch wheat out in Illinois. It was pretty much a corn-oats operation 
ind then, with the development of soybeans, that changed, but with 
the program in effect anybody can grow 15 acres of wheat, so we got 
nore of these 15-acre plots around. 

[have heard some criticism and I guess one of our good colleagues 
from Michigan, Mr. Hoffman, made some point about the small wheat 
farmer or grower being disenfranchised. 

Do you have any comment relative to that ? 

I suppose a good portion of it results as a matter of the Yankus 
case in Michigan. 

Secretary Benson. There are two different problems. More of your 
iumers are growing wheat in Illinois because, in the case of wheat, 
the Government has guaranteed them a price which is entirely out of 
range with the price they can get for some other commodities. They 

“We can grow up to 15 acres, without penalty regardless of how 
anal our allotment is. We cannot lose on this because Uncle Sam 
guarantees the price. There is very little risk involved as far as 
price is concer ned.” 

zener go ahead and put in wheat. They grow a lot of it on these 

j-acre allotments and our technicians estimate 600 million bushels of 
wheat that we will have in storage July 1, 1960, will come from these 

acre plantings. They may have a 4-acre allotment, but, under the 
ww, they can grow up to 15 acres. That is one problem, but a very 
erious one. 

Under the old wheat program with the rigid level of support, you 
‘pread the Wheat Belt all over this country. We encouraged wheat 
production in the less efficient areas and Illinois is not one of the most 
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eflicient in the case of wheat. We discouraged production in the old 
efficient areas. 

The other problem of Mr. Yankus, and others like hin, is a re. 
striction in the old law which we have tried unsuccessfully to have 
eliminated which requires or prohibits, I should say, any farmer from 
growing more than 15 acres of wheat on his own farm and feeding it to 
lis own livestock, unless, of course, he has an allotment and is in the 
commercial-wheat-growing area. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, we did get it increased a little. The Congress increased that 
from 15 to 30 acres, but that has been a very serious problem with a lot 
of farmers who want to grow their own wheat and feed it to their own 
livestock. 

We have even had to turn over the cases to the Department of Jus- 
tice, as Mr. Farrington knows, for prosecution. 

We even had one case where a Catholic church owned a farm, as] 
recall, where they ate all the wheat on the farm, but because they grew 
more than 15 acres, they were subject to penalty. 

Mr. Micner. Do you feel this increase from 15 to 30 acres was 
adequate ? 

Secretary Benson. No; it was not adequate. There should be no 
restriction on how much wheat a farmer can grow on his own farm 
and feed it to his own livestock. 

In fact we would be better off if we did not have any restriction 
at all on wheat clear across the board. If we could get the adjust 
ments which the President has recommended, we could do away with 
controls or attempts to control wheat. acreage in a matter of 2 or! 
years, I am sure. 


ABSENCE OF SOYBEAN RESTRICTION 


Mr. Micug.. Mr. Secretary, you know I come from a pretty good 
soybean-producing area. As a matter of fact, I]Inois produces more 
soybeans, I guess, than any other State in the Union now. 

it hae been my observation that these producers have expanded 
their markets without the control and high price support parapher- 
nalia and from all indications they are reasonably satished. 

Are there any comments you ‘would like to make on this? Why 
is this? : 

Secretary Benson. Mr, Congressman, may I say first that we be 
lieve in this wheat problem there is another matter which is unfair 
in that only a small proportion of our farmers who grow wheat ca 
vote in the referendum, under the old program. On this question 
of soybeans—— 

Mr. Micuer. One second, on the wheat. 

These are only those who reside in the commercial-wheat area! 

Secretary Benson. That is right, and have an allotment and grow 
over 15 acres. 

Mr. Micuret. How much has that so-called commercial-wheat aret 
expanded within the last 10 years? The commercial-corn area has 
also greatly expanded; has it not? 

Secretary Benson. Greatly expanded, under the stimulus of high 
level supports. 

Mr. Micuex. Right. This is the thing that disturbs me. Here we 
are today growing some crops that we have no business growing, and 
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ther areas growing crops that were traditionally ours, and, as I cited 
arlier in the heari ings, one of the members of my own family going 
out and plowing up grassland because he was guaranteed a high } price 
for wheat. 

Secretary Benson. When a county produces above a certain quan- 
tity of corn it automatically becomes a part of the commercial corn 
rea. 

Mr. Micuet. I see. 

Secretary Benson. Then the farmers are permitted to vote in the 
referendum. 

Mr. Micuex. And does the same thing apply to wheat ? 

Mr. Sorkin. It is not the same on wheat. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you use the same type of yardstick, so much pro- 
duction in a county determines ? 

Mr. Sorkin. It is on a State basis, and it is based on the allotment 
that would be determined. I think that is 25,000 acres. 

Secretary Benson. We can furnish that for the record. 

I do know this figure. Sixty percent of our farmers who grow 
wheat have allotments of 15 acres or less, and they, of course, have no 
vote in the wheat program. 

Mr. Micnew. So actually better than half the individual producers 
of wheat, although their volume might be considerably less, have no 
voice in any kind ‘of referendum ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Micuet. How would that be with respect to corn ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the percentage would be much less in the 
ise of corn. 

Mr. Sorkin. We have no restrictions on the voting rights of any 
other commodity. 

Secretary Benson. In the case of corn there are no restrictions on 
acreage beginning this year. Then you asked a question about the 
soybeans. We have felt the soybean people have taken a very wise 
and sound position through the years that we have been here, 6 years. 
They have come in and counseled with us on this question of the 
kvel of supports. We have had complete discretion under the law. 
They have counseled with us to keep the support level down pretty 
rell in line with the competitive market price so they could continue 
tomove their product into consumption and expand their markets 
futher. ‘The record is a good one. They have really expanded their 
markets at home and abroad. I think we will export this year about 
") million bushels and all for dollars. So they have done a good job, 
but they have been wise in keeping their supports in line w ith market 
briees so that they could expand. Soybeans are now the fourth 
most important cash crop; higher than three of the basics—tobacco, 
ree,and peanuts. 

Mr. Micnen. So this in a sense discourages anyone else ge tting 
into producing soybeans who, if they had a guaranteed higher price 
support level, might get into the business. 

Secretary Benson. It tends to have soybeans grown where they 
an be grown most efficiently, which I think is sound economics. 
That applies to wheat, soybeans, corn, or anything else. 

Mr. Micuex. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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SUPPORT LEVELS FOR COTTONSEED AND SOYBEANS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, in connection w ith your soybear 
story, I think that it might be well for you to show in the record th 
relative support levels you have had for cottonseed and cottonseed 
products for the years that you mentioned. 

Secretary Benson. We will provide that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Soybeans and cottonseed: Support price 1953-59 
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1 Loan rate, basis grade 100; purchases from producers $4 less than loan rate. 


Mr. Wuirren. I know you are aware that the two are competitive 
And I know for a number of years the Commodity Credit Corpora 
tion ended up with cottonseed products which largely left the con: 
petitive markets for soybeans. 

Mr. Sorkin. Not since 1954. 

Secretary Benson. The soybean people think the other way. 

Mr. Wuitten. The accumulations in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration inventories would be an indication. 

Now, I guess a little bit of politics is to be expected in a country 
under a two-party systeni. 

Secretary Benson. I have never known when there was a dearth of 
it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have never known anytime when that was not 
true. I notice these speeches you make about what a Democratic 
Congress does not give you. Doubtless if the situation were reversed 
and you had a Republican Congress, or a Democratic Secretary of 
Agriculture, that would be his reply. 

It is to be noted in the Republican Congress of 1953 and 1954 that 
you did not get what you requested either, did you? 

Secretary Benson. We got much of what we asked for in the new 
programs particularly, the 480 program. The soil bank came later. 
We got some modifications of the old basic legislation, but not ver) 
much. We have indicated that we will put into the record what we 
asked for and what we got beginning in 1954. We did not ask for 
anything in 1953. We used that first year to study the whole prob- 
lem carefully, and the first recommendation went out January 1], 
1954. We will put the whole story in the record. 


USE OF WHEAT AS FEED GRAIN 


Mr. Wuirren. I followed you rather closely with regard to wheat. 
If you stick to a at, I do not know but what some of your reé soning 
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might be completely sound. But then there is the effect on corn and 
feed grains. I do not agree with Mr. Morse that you could get rid of 
this 900 or 300 million bushels of wheat down in the Ozarks or Ap- 
palac this ans. 

Secretary Benson. That was never proposed. 

Mr. Werrren. The record will show that is what he stressed. 

Secretary Benson. I used to feed wheat, and I know that we used 
to feed 200 million bushels annually in this country, and it was not 

fed in the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Wuirren. Corn has moved out of the Corn Belt to other areas 
now. I repeat the statement that if you consider wheat alone without 
considering the effect on the corn market, 200 or 300 million bushels 
of grains would displace—— 

Secretary Benson. It would not necessarily displace corn. It 
would be an addition in the areas where they now have a deficit of 
feed grains. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. Morse testified they had to haul it in. Do you 
mean that there are areas now where they lack feed and do not get it? 
Would this go into areas that do not now get feed ? 

Secretary Benson. They do not get sufficient quantities to put the 
finish on their livestock that they would like to. There will be some 
displacement, I want to be fair, but where there is it will probably be 
increasing the acreage of the corn a little and decreasing the acreage 
of the sorghum grains, or some other grain pr doucts. 


INCREASE IN CCC COMMODITY HOLDINGS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I note that, despite the laws that have 
been passed, with the discretion that you now have, and with the deci- 
sions that you have made, you estimate the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit Cor- 
poration holdings will increase, according to the President’s state- 
ment, to $9.1 billion by July 1, 1959, and w vill go up above $10 billion 
in 1960. Could you supply for the record the estimate of the Depart- 
ment as to what that increase in commodity holdings will be, and for 
what commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. The estimate is made commodity by com- 
modity. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL THROUGH ACREAGE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you when you say it is futile to try to 
control production by acres. I agree with that. I think history has 
proven that to be true. 

Secretary Benson. I think so too. 

Mr. Wuirren. If it be true that to limit a farmer’s acres would not 
control his production, at least it leads me to wonder how renting 
some of these acres would limit production. 

Secretary Benson. You are taking acres out completely. 

Mr. Wuirren. But you are leaving him his remaining acres. Then 
he can take your payments and put on more fertilizer. 

Secretary Benson. We are taking out whole farm units, about 7%} 
percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. And you think that will help contribute substan- 
tially to reducing production ? 

Secretary Benson. It will help, yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, I turn to page 7 of your prepared statement 
where you say in the third paragraph: 


Some 2,600,000 of our farms, or more than one-half (56 percent of all farms) 
produce only 9 percent of all farm products marketed. 

Now, if you extended your conservation reserve program and rented 
these 2,600,000 farms, according to your own statement you would 
only affect 9 percent of the production. 

Mr. Horan. These are not all basic crop-producing farms. 

Secretary Benson. We are getting a lot of basic crops out with 


these whole farm units. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you were to rent the entire 2,600,000 farms, if you 
rented the farms of 56 percent of all our farmers, according to your 
own statement you would take out only 9 percent of the production 
that goes to market. So it leads me to wonder if you go to 40 mil- 
lion, according to your own figures of acres rented, that would bea 
small percentage. I see that Mr. Sorkin is shaking his head. 

Mr. Sorxrin. I do not think there is much more than 40 million 
acres of harvested cropland on these farms. 

Mr. Wutrren. What would it be? 

Secretary Benson. They are small subsistence farms with very 
littie cropland harvested per farm. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to know the total acreage in the 56 
percent you mentioned. 

Mr. Horan. I would too. 

Mr. Sorkin. We will provide that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Percent of farms in economic classes V, VI, and other 

Total value of products sold by this group (percent) 

Total acreage of land in this group 

Acreage of harvested cropland in this group 51, 494, 000 

Mr. Wuirren. I notice you are paying out $360 million on the con 
servation reserve program to only 125,000 farmers. I grant you that 
the fellow who owns that land figured it was to his interest under all 
the circumstances, and I will agree that it was. I cannot see that that 
amount paid to only 125,000 farmers helps the other farmers in any 
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sibstantial degree. Yet that cost is charged up as a cost to the farm 
program. 
' Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. Recognizing that limiting farmers’ acres will not 
wntrol production, it leads me to think that renting some of these 
ures Will not either, particularly when there is no requirement by 
the Department that a farmer who rents part of his land cannot use 
the money and increase production on the remaining land. There is 
no such requirement as far as we have been able to find out in your 
policy. 

Secretary Benson. That is one of the reasons why we have en- 
wuraged the whole farm to go in, so that there would be a very 
ninimum of the very thing that you mentioned. 


PURPOSE IN LOWERING PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. Wurrren. Now, I will not review your statement about the 
various aspects of this program. I think that the public has been 
led to believe tht we have too much production for all foreign markets 
and all normal domestic markets. I agree. But I do believe it is 
commonly understood both in the press and among those that know 
alittle bit about farming that your view is to reduce price-support 
levels to force the farmers to bring their production down to the fore- 
veable market, the normal U.S. and foreign markets. Is that cor- 
rect or not ¢ 

Secretary Benson. It is our policy and our desire to use the price 
support, too, or mechanism to provide some protection to help facili- 
tate marketing, but use it in a way so that it will not tend to pile up 
these surpluses; will not tend to price commodities out of the market, 
but rather expand markets. Soybeans are a good example. Feed 
grains are a good example. We have used them with discretion. We 
have given protection. 

_And in dairy products we have used it to some extent. We have 
nad discretion between 75 and 90. We do have it, but we did not have 
itwhen we first camein. We got it in 1954. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not think that it is commonly understood by 

the public, the press, and the Congress, and I do not think you have 
nade note of it, that while you have had price supports on dairy 
products the price of milk has gone up, and you have paid out $753 
uillion for the purchase of milk products. That should be considered 
heonnection with the overall dairy picture. 
Secretary Benson. The big cost, of course, is the accumulation of 
‘billion pounds. It was on hand before we got the price supports 
idjusted. It costs money to do that. We had to take a loss on it. 
Ve have been making purchases all along; I realize that. It is in 
bretty good balance now. 


EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Wurrren. We are paying out millions of dollars in purchases 
low. I have asked you to show what happened in the years 1953 and 
“4 when the Department refused to sell competitively in world 
iarkets. Mr. Dean testified the other day that dairy products had 
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not been competitive in 1957 and 1958, but you had become competi- 
tive in February of this year. Now, what was the occasion ? 

Secretary Benson. Who was that ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Dean. 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check that. Most of our dairy 
products have moved into Government warehouses that we do not 
sell. They are given away practically because there is very little op- 
portunity for foreign markets for them. We do not have much 
trade in dairy products. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have had a very serious complaint by some of 
the American dairy interests that some of the American milk firms 
are buying Holland milk and various other types of milk produets 
to supply the Philippine and other foreign markets, which normally 
were supplied by the same American companies but with American 
milk. The reason given was you were not offering U.S. milk on a com- 
petitive basis. 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check that. We have not had 
any canned milk for years. 

Mr. Marsnai. The statement that you just made was verified in 
the hearings last year. 

Mr. Wuirren. I asked Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Mier. I am rather familiar with the subject, having ar- 
ranged for and worked with the Office of General Sales Manager 
in the lowering of prices of dried skimmed milk from 9 cents to7 
cents, and in the case of butter from 39 cents to 36 cents. In an evalu- 
ation about the 1st of February of this year we found that our dry 
skimmed milk was not moving into foreign markets at a satisfac- 
tory rate. We reevaluated the world market prices of dried skimmed 
milk. We were unable to definitely pinpoint a specific price at which 
dried milk was selling in the world markets. But assuming a Lon- 
don landed price to be the world price, we lowered the price of our 
dried milk 2 cents a pound in order to be competitive in that market. 
Our results were rather disappointing even though we lowered the 
price 2 cents, we are unable to sell significantly greater quantity. 

Secretary Benson. I understood the chairman was talking about 
condensed milk. 

Mr. Wurrren. Perhaps I used the wrong word. 

Secretary Benson. What they have been agitating for is an export 
subsidity on dried skimmed milk and evaporated milk. 

Mr. McLatrn. That is not in our inventory. 

Mr. Mirier. This has never been in our inventory. There was @ 
bill introduced last year that would have required us to pay an ex 
port subsidy on dairy products in the form of condensed and evap- 
orated milk in an amount to enable some of these American exporters 
who had been exporting to the Philippine Islands to continue to be 
competitive out there in the Philippines. However, we have had 
change on the part of the Philippine Government who are now at- 
tempting to save all the dollars they have from going out of thier 
country. They are buying our dried skimmed milk and moving !t 
into the Philippines and reconstituting it with coconut oil and selling 
a product which is an acceptable product in the Philippines. 

Mr. Wuitren. Congress may have passed a compulsory act, but for 
section 32 funds, of which you have been turning back $75 million to 
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$100 million annually for the past year, the law says that they shall be 
used for the promotion of foreign markets, to make use of surpluses, 
to pay subsidies, and so forth. So you did have ample authority 
without compulsory legislation, plus funds to keep that market for 
the American milk, had you wished to. You will agree with that, will 
you not ? 
" Secretary Benson. What compulsory legislation do you refer to? 

Mr. Wurrren. I understood Mr. Miller to mention proposed legis- 
lation to make such action compulsory. 

Mr. Mitier. The bill was not passed. They had it up for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Wuirren. And when the legislation was pending you then 
proceeded under the existing law. 

Mr. Mitirr. Oh, no. There was a bill introduced last year. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have not taken any action yet? 

Mr. Miter. We did not because this condensed milk was not in 
our inventory. 

Secretary Benson. We do not have anything in our inventory. 

Mr. Wurirren. Under section 32 you have authority to purchase. 

Secretary Benson. If it can be shown that there is a market. 

Mr. Wuirten. You have the authority to help maintain our normal 
exports. 

Mr. Mruuer. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us put section 32 in the record so that there will 
not be any argument about it. 

(The provisions of section 32 are as follows :) 


Section 832—Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended (7 U.S.C. 612c) 


“Seco. 32. There is hereby appropriated for each fiscal year beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, an amount equal to 30 per centum of the 
gross receipts from duties collected under the customs laws during the period 
January 1, to December 31, both inclusive, preceding the beginning of each such 
fiscal year. Such sums shall be maintained in a separate fund and shall be 
used by the Secretary of the Agriculture only to (1) encourage the exportation 
of agricultural commodities and products thereof by the payment of benefits in 
connection with the exportation thereof or of indemnities for losses incurred 
in connection with such exportation or by payments to producers in connection 
with the production of that part of any agricultural commodity required for 
domestic consumption; (2) encourage the domestic consumption of such com- 
modities or products by diverting them, by the payment of benefits or indemni- 
ties or by other means, from the normal channels of trade and commerce or by 
increasing their utilization through benefits, indemnities, donations, or by other 
means, among persons in low income groups as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and (3) reestablish farmer’s purchasing power by making pay- 
ments in connection with the normal production of any agricultural commodity 
for domestic consumption. Determinations by the Secretary as to what consti- 
tutes diversion and what constitutes normal channels of trade and commerce 
and what constitutes normal production for domestic consumption shall be final. 

“The sums appropriated under this section shall be expended for such one or 
more of the above-specified purposes, and at such times, in such manner, and 
such amounts as the Secretary of Agriculture finds will effectuate substantial 
accomplishment of any one or more of the purposes of this section. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this section, the amount that may be devoted, 
during any fiscal year after June 30, 1939, to any one agricultural commodity 
or the products thereof in such fiscal year, shall not exceed 25 per centum of 
the funds available under this section for such fiscal year. The sums appro- 
priated under this section shall be devoted principally to perishable nonbasic 
agricultural commodities (other than those receiving price support under title 
II of the Agricultural Act of 1949) and their products. The sums appropriated 
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under this section shall, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, con- 
tinue to remain available for the purposes of this section until expended; but 
any excess of the amount remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal year 
over $300,000,000 shall, in the same manner as though it had been appropriated 
for the service of such fiscal year, be subject to the provisions of section 3690 of 
the Revised Statutes (U.S.C., title 31, sec. 712) and section 5 of the Act en. 
titled ‘An Act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-five and for other purposes.” 

A related provision affecting section 32 from Public Law 165, 75th Congress 
(50 Stat. 323) is as follows: 

“In carrying out clause (2) of section 32, the funds appropriated by said 
section may be used for the purchase, without regard to the provisions of 
existing law covering the expenditure of public funds, of agricultural com- 
modities and products thereof, and such commodities, as well as agricultural 
commodities and products thereof purchased under the preceding paragraph 
hereof, may be donated for relief purposes, and for use in nonprofit summer 
camps for children”. 


Mr. Marswauu. May I suggest also that the testimony which was 
printed in the hearings last year on this subject which points out 
definitely the loss of a market in the Philippines also be inserted in 
the record ? 

Mr. Wuirten. I will be glad to have it done. 

(The information requested follows :) 


(Pp. 12538-1254) 
IXVAPORATED MILK 


Mr. MARSHALL. Thank you. 

There is also another item in which I am somewhat interested, and that is this 
matter of evaporated milk. 

We have been purchasing dried milk, we have been purchasing butter, and we 
have been purchasing other dairy commodities. 

Mr. PAARLBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARSHALL. And we have been disposing of those commodities through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I believe there was mention made here the other day about the situation in the 
Philippine Islands. As I understand it, the United States has been a country 
that has been the supplier of evaporated milk to the Philippines traditionally. 

Mr. PAARLBERG. At least for some years it has had that distinction. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I believe that I am right in saying this, Dr. Paarlberg, that in 
1957, over 1956, that the Netherlands increased their exportation of evaporated 
milk for the Philippines by something like 60 percent. 

Are you familiar with the figure as to how much it is? 

Mr. PAARLBERG. I know there has been a considerable increase. I am not 
sure of the figures. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Now as to the reason for it. There is only one reason why 
the Netherlands are supplyinug evaporated milk to the Philippines. That is 
because they have been able to sell it for a lesser figure than our exporters have 
been able to sell our milk. 

Mr. PAARLBERG. I think that is true. 

I think our quality is quite acceptable. It is a matter of price. 

Mr. MarsHALL. In fact, the exportation of evaporated milk from the United 
States to the Philippines has been carried on traditionally. The Philippines 
have been very well satisfied with the quality of American milk. 

You do not know of any objection there; do you? 

Mr. PAARLBERG. I do not know of any objection to the quality. 

Mr. MarsHati. Now I have a question in connection with this evaporated- 
milk exportation. 

Since our exporters of evaporated milk are losing their market to the 
Netherlands, why should we not, as a country, help the Department of Agri 
culture keep that market there? 

Mr. PAARLBERG. Well, we have been struggling with this problem. Thus 
far we have not put an export subsidy on evaporated milk into operation. 
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There are a number of considerations that have caused us to take what is 
now our position. 

Byaporated milk is a manufactured product. We are now subsidizing the 
export of some manufactured agricultural products. We are reluctant to take 
additional steps in this direction because we do not know where we would 
draw the line if we would move further into this area. 

For example, if we did subsidize the export of evaporated milk, then some- 
body might come along and ask, “Why do you not subsidize the export of 
crackers, made from wheat?” Or they might ask: “Why do you not subsidize 
the export of cigarettes made from tobacco?” 

We have been concerned about the precedent that we would establish if 
we were to take this step. 

I think that is one of the important things that has thus far deterred us 
from providing the kind of help that you indicated. 


(Pp. 1698-1700) 
EVAPORATED MILK EXPORTS TO PHILIPPINES 


Mr. MARSHALL. Now, the other day it was called to my attention that we 
have supplied a lot of evaporated milk to the Philippines. In the matter of a 
goo Many years the Philippine market for evaporated milk has been all in the 
hands of the United States. 

The Dutch moved in and underbid us. 

Now the result of that is that in 1957 we lost approximately 6 percent of our 
market for evaporated milk in the Philippines and the Netherlands increased 
theirs something like 60 percent over the preceding year. 

What is the situation? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, this gets us right into the problem we have been talking 
about here on subsidy. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation owns no evaporated milk. The only way 
we can take care of this problem is to put an export subsidy on evaporated milk. 
The pressure has been terrific to doit. The same people that have talked to you, 
Mr. Marshall, have talked to us, not only regarding evaporated milk but also 
dry, whole milk—the same way. Wedo not own any stocks of that. 

We have this under review at the moment in the Department. We do not 
want to see markets we normally had get away from us. We are all agreed to 
that. The thing that we have got to weigh in this case is do we start off with 
the subsidy program for evaporated milk and whole, dry milk when we do not 
have it in our inventory—and you have just heard the comments here from your 
chairman—or do we not. 

Itis just about that simple. 

Now if you have some advice or the committee has some advice on this, we 
would be glad to get it. This is what we are up against. 

I gathered here from your chairman that he was not too happy with the idea. 

We are satisfied that in this instance we are going to lose some of these 
llarkets that we have had because of discrepancy in the world price of evap- 
orated milk itself so that the American producer of evaporated milk cannot 
any more meet that price. 

Mr. MarsHALL. As I understand it, the price of evaporated milk is in a dis- 
(ressed area. 

Mr. Martin. The world situation with all dairy products is in a bad way. 

Mr. MARSHALL. How does the domestic price of evaporated milk compare with 
the parity percentage at the present time ; do you know? 

Mr. McLain. We can furnish it to you. I do not have it in my mind. It is 
considerable under parity, I am sure. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

“There are no parity prices for evaporated milk or any other manufactured 
dairy product. Parity prices are computed for all milk sold wholesale and 
butterfat in farm-separated cream which prices are received by farmers. For 
administrative purposes the Department computes a parity-equivalent price for 
wanufacturing milk which is based on the relationship between the prices re- 
aoe for manufacturing milk and all milk sold at wholesale in the most recent 

years, 
apne average price received by farmers for manufacturing milk, published by 
the Department, is based on prices received by farmers for milk used in the 
manufacture of evaporated milk, butter and byproducts, and American cheese. 
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The price received by farmers for manufacturing milk in February was $3.98 
per hundredweight for milk containing 3.84 percent butterfat. This is equal to 
$3.37 per hundredweight for milk containing 3.95 percent butterfat, the approxi- 
mate yearly average test, or 83 percent of the February parity equivalent price for 
manufacturing milk.” 

Mr. McLain. Of course, the problem is not that as much as it is that our 
domestic price is substantially above the world price. These other countries 
are moving in and taking the market that we normally have and the only way 
we can expect to hold it, of course, if we want to hold it, is to subsidize the 
exporter of evaporated milk. 

It is just that simple. 

Mr. MarSHALL. These people that talk to you no doubt are the same people 
that have talked to me. 

Mr. McLain. Yes, I am sure that they have. 

Mr. MARSHALL. And they told me they were closing some of the evaporated 
milk plants in Pennsylvania because of the falling off market that they have for 
evaporated milk. 

Of course, in my area I do not know of a single solitary evaporated-milk 
plant. But we are a heavy producing dairy area. So that whatever affects the 
dairy market in one field has some relation to a dairy market over in another. 

Mr. McLarIn. You know if this plant closes that milk is going to something 
else. It is either going into butter, cheese, or something else. We will get it 
under price support. 

Mr. MARSHALL. If this evaporated milk is selling at the rate of parity that 
you are supporting dairy products 

Mr. McLalrn. It is pretty well in line with that. 

Mr. MARSHALL. However, if they are selling below that, then it would simply 
mean that the Department, by all means, should be in there supporting and then 
you would have the product that would meet the competition. 

Mr. McLain. You mean we ought to get in and support evaporated milk as 
such? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Personally, I would rather see you do that than I would to 
lose a market. Between the two alternatives, you are losing a market now, are 
you not? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. Of course, there is a much simpler way to save the market 
and hold it. 

You see these markets are on a trade brand basis, Mr. Marshall. They have 
got them and they are getting above the world price because they are establish- 
ing a quality product. 

If we get into the act, of course, and start supporting evaporated milk and do 
it as they do cheese and butter, then they lose completely the goodwill they have 
built up in these markets and there isn’t anybody to my knowledge in the evap- 
orated business that wants us to do it. They think it would be a mistake. In 
fact, they question whether we ought to do it at all that way because they think 
there would be more harm than good. 

What they are urging us to do is put a subsidy on the milk that moves in the 
world market, evaporated milk and dry whole milk. 

We would like some guidance from this committee on this as to what you 
think we ought to do because this problem is facing us right now. 

Mr. Horan. Which country were you talking about? 

Mr. McLain. He was talking about the Philippines and the Netherlands. They 
were the countries you were mentioning? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes. 

There is no question but what the American quality is superior to the Nether: 
lands quality. That does not enter into it. It is a matter of price and it is a mat 
ter of the Netherlands moving into a market which has been traditionally almost 
entirely a U.S. market. 


Secretary Benson. Could we put in what we have done to help pro- 
mote the sale of reconstituted milk as a means of expanding markets! 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

In calendar year 1958, approximately 500 million pounds of nonfat dry milk 


were shipped throughout the world pursuant to the authorities of titles I and 
III of Public Law 480. This product is used widely in schools, and in charitable 
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and relief institutions, carrying the message of the generosity of the American 
eople to many of the needy and underprivileged in countries throughout the 
world. This program has introduced many peoples of the world to the use of 
milk for the first time. 

In the Philippine Islands through December 31, 1958, shipments of nonfat 
dry milk totaled 25 million pounds. Mueh of this milk was reliquidified and 
ysed as a beverage by Philippine schoolchildren. 

In Japan hundreds of tons of nonfat dry milk have been supplied to the 
school hunch program at concessional prices. 

The Department has assisted private industry in its attempt to gain a com- 
mercial foothold in recombining anhydrous milk fat and nonfat into liquid milk 
and the manufacture of other complete dairy products. Representatives of the 
Department have demonstrated overseas to government and industry representa- 
tives the manufacture of recombined milk and dairy products utilizing U.S. 
ingredients. This has created a favorable atmosphere for the introduction of 
commercial operations. 

The Department, in cooperation with the dairy industry, has demonstrated 
and promoted recombined milk and ice cream at U.S. exhibits in 11 international 
trade fairs, from the first in Bogoté, Colombia, in 1955 to the current fair in 
Caleutta, India. 

Through long-range promotional activities under section 104(a) a project in 
Thailand has provided sampling of recombined milk, ice cream, and other dairy 
products which were distributed to schools and other effective outlets. Such 
educational and promotional activities have resulted in increased commercial 
sales of these products in the Bangkok area. 

As part of this long-range program for quality milk production an educational 
campaign for expanding the demand for U.S. dairy products has been in opera- 
tion in Colombia aimed at encouraging the importation and use of U.S. recom- 
tining dairy ingredients to supply part of the increased consumer demand. 

As a result of joint USDA-industry marketing surveys, expanded promotional 
projects for recombined milk made from U.S. ingredients are anticipated for 
Chile, Peru, and other areas of Latin America. 


Secretary Benson. Our project has been very successful. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, I notice in the March 18, Jackson, 
Miss., paper, under a W ashington AP dateline, a statement that your 
[member National Advisory Committee has just closed its hearings 
ind that. it looked favorably on an expansion of the soil bank to 40 
million acres. It quotes you as saying you estimate it would cost up 
to $575 million a year. Have you reached any conclusion on the 
report of this Advisory Committee ? 

Secretary Benson. We have not. I do not recall ever quoting a 
igure except the 40 million acres. You see, the Committee is purely 
idvisory to the Department and they suggested, particularly if we 
got some adjustment in the price support "legislation, that in order 
to help ease the transition, especially in the case of wheat, we might 
wonsider going up to 40 million—a maximum of 40 million. 


COUNTIES INCREASING WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Michel asked you a while ago, I thought, about 
the number of counties that had gone to wheat commercially. Can 
you put into the record the number of counties that have gone into 
ommercial wheat production in the last 10 years? 

Secretary Benson. That have been added ? 

Mr. Sorkrn. There is no such thing as a definition of a commercial 
wheat county such as was in the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938 
for corn. There has been a vast increase in the number of these 15- 





acre growers. What is happening is this: Here is a county with? 
wheatgrowers and then it goes up to 100 wheatgrowers. It was, 
wheat county before. It is not an increase in the number of counties; 
it is largely an expansion in the number of growers in a county that 
had few wheatgrowers. There is no definition of a commercial wheat 
county. 

Take, for example, Mississippi. It was taken out of the commercial 
wheat area. When the legislation was passed Mississippi was not 
included in the commercial wheat States. I think in about 3 years 
they multiplied the acreage by over 10 times. 

Mr. Wuirren. We might have those areas where they have in- 
creased production for the record. 

Mr. Sorkin. We will furnish the best information we can. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Wheat: States showing an increase in wheat acreage during the past 10 years, 1949-58 


. 7 _ —— 
| 


Wheat acreage 


1949 1955 1988 


Rn 8 . eae we , 13, 000 | 88, 000 | 133,000 § 


Arizona aa ie See Eek clan at 2 30, 000 44, 000 130, 0 
Arkansas ae se i L phan Seok ee 34, 000 101, 000 | 155, 00 
PMN 2 Ceieb i ccindéeicwca baad a 0 10, 000 | 12, 0 
Louisiana. .........- EN sical ie aia aaa i 68 | 35, 000 70, 00) 
REEL 6 6 ook one amma : co : 15, 000 46, 000 162, 00) 


BOLL WEEVIL RESEARCH AND SOIL CONSERVATION RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, there are a couple of other things. | 
would like the record to show the language included in our committee 
report last year in connection with a laboratory for boll weevil 
research, and in connection with the sojl conservation research facil- 
ities. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


An excellent presentation was made to the committee requesting more adequate 
attention to the boll weevil problems in the South. It is estimated that, during 
the 15-year period from 1940-1954, the boll weevil destroyed cotton and cotton- 
seed valued at $2.257 billion. It is further estimated that over $75 million is 
spent by farmers each year for boll weevil poison applied in the fields. The 
committee agrees that further efforts to solve this problem should be made as 
rapidly as possible. The Secretary is urged to review this matter and recom- 
mend during his next appearance before this committee concrete proposals for 
meeting this problem. For this purpose, an additional amount of $25,000 should 
be allocated, from funds available for the coming year. 

The committee is well satisfied with progress being made in the establishment 
of the soil and water research facilities authorized last year. Numerous re 
quests have been made to the committee for attention to this need in other 
geographical areas. The committee therefore recommends to the Secretary that 
study be given to the needs for similar laboratories in Kentucky, in the Okla 
homa-Texas area, in the area of the Pacific Northwest, and in other areas of the 
country, with a view to consideration of such needs in connection with next 
year’s budget. 


The Department has kindly supplied the committee recently with 
copy of the reports of your advisory committees to the Department. 
I have asked the Department witnesses to keep us advised of any 
action taken by the Department, any conclusions that you might reach 
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h2} with regard to these reports, any recommendations you might make 
si] tothe Bureau of the Budget, or any ee that you might give to 
ies: | such conclusions, together with any planning of such facilities, any 





hat 


estimate as to total cost, and such things as that. 
Secretary Benson. Is that our research committee ? 































































eat : 
Mr. Wurrren. It was a study group. What we have is what the 
sig] | study group gave to the Department. What we requested was a 
not departmental study and that would be your normal procedure. At 
ars | this stage the Department has reached no conclusion and the Depart- 
ment has made no recommendation to the committee. If you should 
in. | reach any conclusions while we are in session we will be pleased to 
have those. 
Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 
EFFECT OF LOWERING OF PRICE SUPPORTS UPON CCC STORAGE 
scan 
Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Secretary, if I understood you correctly, in 
~ | response to a question asked by Mr. Michel you stated that if it were 
not for the lowering of price supports you would have a greater 
quantity in commodity credit stocks and more money invested? Did 
‘ lunderstand that correctly ? 
3,0 Secretary Benson. Yes: I think that is essentially right, Mr. 
my | Marshall. Our technicians did make an estimate of how much our 
200 F costs would have been in addition to what we now have had there 
2m | been no change in the legislation on the price supports. I think the 
figure was approxim: itely | $1 billion worth. 
Mr. Marsnatt. What basis was used by your technicians in arriv- 
TES | ing at that ? 
_ | Secretary Benson. I would have to ask them because I do not 
‘tee | S2OW: We simply asked them to make the best estimate they could 
evil and they came up with that figure. 
cil Mr. Marsnaui. The re: ason IT am pursuing that, Mr. Secretary, is 
there seems to be a considerable difference of opinion. There are 
quite a number of people that believe, and sincerely believe, that the 
lowering of a price support would relieve producers of the feeling 
uate | that a control program was necessary. Your figures showed as we 
mo talked about that a little bit earlier here that very few—12 percent— 
mn is } COOperated with the acreage control on corn. 
The } Secretary Benson. In 1958 I think that is right, and 14 percent in 
le as | 1959, 
“or | Mr. Marsnaue. So naturally as far as that is concerned, with the 
ould | TMlieving of the controls it meant that your figures rose on the produc- 
tion side. Since this has been a subject which is so controversial in 
ment } certain areas, I would like to know whether this is more than just an 
a issumption or what basis was used in arriving at it. 
that Secretary Benson. We could supply that for the record but we 
ykla- } Would have to get it from our technicians. I donot have it. 
fthe | = Mr. Marsuay. We would like to know what the facts are. I will 
nex’ | appreciate it if you can do that, and also make reference to what effect 
the lowering of price supports has had on controls—voluntary controls. 
tha | Secret ary Benson. Yes, sir. 
ent. Mr. MarsuHauy. That is not mandator y controls, but voluntary con- 
aly | trols on the part of the farmer when he cooperates by staying within 


rach 
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his acreage allotment and what has the story been in that regard and 
what have you done as Secretary in order to acquaint the farmers 
with the necessity of controls when they have been issued a price 
support. 

Secretary Benson. Our people have had instructions to do an ob. 
jective job of pointing out the pros and cons before every one of these 
referendums. We have not taken a position one way or the other in 
any case. 

Mr. Marsuauy. You did do this, unfortunately, in the Corn Belt, 
You did permit people under the acreage reserve program to put the 
farm in the acreage reserve and paid him the payment for staying 
within his acreage reserve allotment, but permitted him to put an addi- 
tional tract of land into the reserve. 

Secretary Benson. Iam not sure [ understand you. 

Mr. McLain. The acreage reserve program for a commodity such as, 
for instance, corn, Mr. Marshall, if he put acreage in the corn acreage 
reserve, he was not allowed to increase his acreage of corn. You are 
not saying that; are you? 

Mr. Marsnauu. I am saying that because he put in an additional 
farm unit and on the farm unit in addition to the one he had on com 
he might put every inch of it into corn and you did not do anything 
about that. 

Mr. McLarn. You are talking about cross-compliance? I thought 
vou were talking about on the same farm. 

Mr. Marsuauzt. When I talk about a farm, I talk about the farm 
unit he operates with his machinery. He has operated these two units 
with his machinery, but you list that as a separate farm. However, it 
is one farm which he has in operation. 

Mr. McLarn. There was no cross-compliance and there has not 
been for years. When the previous administration tried to enforce 
cross-compliance on support loans, of course, that completely broke 
down. 

Mr. Marsuauy. And in this instance you did not try to put them 
into effect ? 

Mr. McLatrn. It is impossible to do. 

Mr. Marsuaty. The answer is “yes; we did not”? In other words, 
you did not want to put in cross-compliance? Is that correct? 

Mr. McLarn. I would not say we did not look at it. We got right 
up to it, but we heard so many expressions from various areas that 
it did not go into effect. The previous administration had the same 
experience. 

REASONS FOR PRESENT FARM SITUATION 


Mr. Wuirren. I have backed up my beliefs by introducing bill 
and other members of the committee have spelled theirs out. 

As I have tried to point out, there are several major reasons, from 
the long-time study Ihave made in my judgment for the present situ 
tion. While this may be repetitious, I think it is well to put it in the 
record. 

The first thing is that, under the basic farm law, there were tw0 
things that had to be in effect for it to work on storable commodities 
By storable, I mean a commodity that, if you have an oversupply, t 
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will keep in condition for quite a length of time. One example is 
cotton, Which will keep for 40 or 50 years and still be usable and not 
lose very much in grade or quality. 

It required the farmer to elect. to limit his production before he had 
the benefits of price supports. They had to do that by vote. It was 
recognized by the Congress that to limit acres at that time substantially 
limited production. As I say, it was in the horse and mule days 
and single-row cultivators or planters, and plow tools and all that. 
With time it developed that, because the farmer was limited in acres, 
he was under pressure to get all he could out of his acres. It was an 
incentive to him to use more and more fertilizer and better and better 
ved, Which in turn caused him to put pressure on the experiment 
stations and the experiment stations on the Congress to speed up 
research to a greater degree than if the pressure had not been so 
vreat. 

There was another angle of that law which had to be used for it to 
work. That was the provision for the commodities that the Govern- 
ment happened to end up with on the support program to move in 
world trade on a competitive basis—because unless our offering price 
iscompetitive you never will sell anyway. Such ait ity was and 
always has been in the law. 

Looking at it from my viewpoint—lI spelled it out here, and I am not 
hing critical, because [ am willing to lay my views on the line 
with time and the pressure for constant improvement in production, 
and all of that, the acreage efforts at controls broke down. Further, 
there were certain other ill effects in my judgment of acreage con- 
trols. Take cotton—and may I say lots of cotton people are coming 
to see it, although I would not say the ne is on my side—and 
lots of people in wheat are also seeing it, but I would not say 
the majority of them are on my side at this shed but by reason of a 
system that called for limiting acres, the tendency was for the farmer 
to get the higher producing varieties, whether it was the best cotton 
or wheat or not. It led to more and more production of cotton per 
acre, with all the rows being close together, and the foliage problem 
became much greater and the closer the foliage the bigger the problem 
we have had with boll weevil. And in their efforts to get more and 
more per acre they used more and more cash in buying defoliant and 
insecticides and all of that. 

With time I am afraid that our people tried to meet their con- 
tantly rising costs by producing more units per acreage. They have 
invested so much cash each year that last year in certain parts of the 
Mississippi Delta, which is not my immediate area, many of those 
farmers had as much money invested in the crop as the mon 8 would 
bring. That left them where, if they had a failure one year, they 
would lose practically the value and, may I say, the equivelaid ‘alae 
ofthe value of the land. 

Now, with a control mechanism that no longer works, it is my belief 
that to reduce price and leave no actual control would lead to efforts 
'omake up in units what may be lost in price. I am convinced that 
that is true, based on basic economics. 

It is commonly understood that your approach to it is to let the 
price go back to the point of causing the farmer to reduce production. 
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It is easy for me to be critical of you, but I have expressed my views 
here where I am for something affirmative. I have expressed them 
in a bill. 


4EGISLATION PROPOSED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


This is a competitive world we live in and we recognize that politics 
have been with us always, although I hope it is decent and clean 
politics—but we have heard lots of speeches you make as to what is 
wrong. You have something like 200 lawyers. You have 6 years 
experience. You have an Under Secretary and three Assistant See. 
retaries. Have you put your views into the form of a bill? If you 
have, I would like to see it. If it has been introduced, I would like 
to know about it. If you have not been able to get any Member of 
Congress to introduce it, I would like to know how many you hare 
approached trying to get them to introduce it. I think that isa 
fair question because the country is entitled to your best judgment. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I think the record speaks for 
itself. Year after year we have submitted our recommendations, 
We have submitted some direct and the President has through his 
message submitted others and bills have been offered. This year the 
President submitted his fourth agricultural message in which he 
spelled out recommendations for further improvements and changes 
and the chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee asked us to 
assist in some drafting of legal language which would carry out, if 
enacted, the provisions which the President had recommended and 
asked that we first submit language on wheat. 

That has been done, and we have prepared—and we are preparing 
other language on certain of other recommendations which were em- 
bodied in the President’s message. We stand ready always to assist 
with drafting or helping the Congress in any way we can. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Secretary, it will probably be a month before 
we mark up the bill, and I would request now, with these 200 lawyers 
and all these assistants, plus your experience, in an effort to resolve 
this thing and give us something to work with, that you submit to 
this committee in the form of bills firm proposals for such changes 
in the law as you deem necessary, so that we might consider it 
connection with our bill. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to submit copies of the drafting 
we are doing for the other committee because it would be the same. 

Mr. Wuirten. We want it for our committee. We do not want 
to limit ourselves to what somebody else does. 

Secretary Benson. Our recommendations would be the same here 
as over there. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am sure they would be consistent. 

Secretary Benson. And they will embody what the President has 
recommended in his special message. 

Mr. Wnirren. I would like to have it in the form of bills sub 
mitted to this committee covering every change that you want in lav, 
with a draft of how you want it changed. 

In regard to matters wherein you do not submit such a recommenda: 
tion, we will take it that it is all right. But we would like to have 
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it, because this thing has gotten far beyond politics and beyond the 
Department of Agriculture and your staff. We are going to have to 
ye where there is agreement. Where there is disagreement we will 
have to resolve it and get together on something, because something 
needs to be done. I cannot see that more of the same will solve this 
problem. 

Secretary Benson. I am very pleased to hear you say that you feel 
that the old acreage control program is outmoded and is not effective, 
and I am sure it is true. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think it is doing lots of damage to the farmers, 
because it is causing them to make investments far beyond what is 
sound. It is les ading them into producing qualities that are not the 
lest, to maintain our markets. I think it is contributing to their own 
problems. But I would have to say that paying 1: 25,000 landowners 

$360 million per year to take out acreage, having recognized that 
limiting the farmers’ acreage won’t work, contributes little to the 
Nation except expense. 

Secretary Benson. I hope on further study you will be able to 
agree with us on the proper use of price supports to help build 
markets and facilitate marketing. 

Mr. Wnirren. If you did not have any price supports at all, it 
would not affect you in your sales in foreign markets, because you 
have authority to sell them regardless. 

Secretary Bunson. That is true. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would have to say for the domestic market, in all 
the testimony you have given in 3 days about our process, ‘where 
farm commodities are sold at the local level, where they have to pay 
transportation and have to be brought to a central point and proc- 
essed, and where they then have to. go to the broker, and from the 
broker to the wholesaler, and from the w holesaler to the retailer, and 
then are sold for what the traffic will bear under the American 
system, I have not seen the it lowering price supports or removing 
them would substantially increase American consumption. And, I 
would point out again that the medical fraternity says that Americans 
do not eat too little; they eat too much. 

Secretary Benson. The only place where we have difficulty, Mr. 
Chairman, is where we have not had discretion in the use of price 
supports and, of course, I could not feel that you or any Member 
of Congress wished to get in the position where the Department of 
Agriculture or the Government is the marketing agency for the 
commodities that go abroad simply because there is authority in the 
charter of the CCC. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, the law says that you must preserve those 

markets. You did not in 1953, 1954, and 1955. You are not in cotton 
this year. 

Secretary Benson. We are going to do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are going to see what ch: anges you want in the 
law, because we are asking you to put these lawyers on it, and send 
ittous in bill form. From that we can see what you want. 

Now, if you want discretion with regard to commodities in these 
proposals, I would like for you to give us an indication as to how 
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far you feel that you will have to use that discretion in lowering the 
prices to meet the problem i in the next 2 years. 

Secretary Benson. That is pretty well spelled out in the message, 
and we will be glad to amplify it by some drafting. 


STUDY ON SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. Last year, Mr. Marshall and the com- 
mittee staff brought together some information on the various sub- 
sidy payments in certain areas. I would like for the record to carry 
at this point a further statement on this subject : 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENT BY MR. MARSHALL 


Mr. Chairman, part I of our hearings on the 1959 appropriation bill included 
a special study on subsidies in which I traced the use of subsidies in our 
national history and identified some of the nonfarm subsidies continuing today, 

As a result of distortion and misinformation, the subsidy in recent years has 
come to be associated in the public mind almost solely with agriculture and 
the farmer. In this usage, the word has been surrounded with implications and 
insinuations of special interest and greed. 

Actually, subsidies of all kinds have played a major role in the development 
of our country and the growth of our economic system. There are few major 
industries which have not or do not. benefit from some application of the subsidy 
principle. 

My purpose was not to condemn all subsidies but simply to point out that 
most segments of the economy benefit directly or indirectly from Government 
assistance. Since the study included a number of charts on these subsidies, it 
has been suggested that they be brought up to date. 

At this point, I would like to include a current table of tax-free depletion 
reported on corporate income tax returns for the years 1925 through 1956. 
This table was prepared by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

These figures include corporations only. Individually owned firms are not 
included and the figures are not readily available. ‘Corporations normally 
account for more than 80 percent of depletion allowances, individuals for less 
than 20 percent. 

This tax-free income represents the percentage depletion allowances granted 
since 1913 on income reported by operators and developers of oil and gas prop- 
erties, and of other mining enterprises. The tax theory is that the owner of an 
oil well, for instance, is entitled to tax privilege, or tax subsidy, for depleting 
the wealth of his property by producing from it. 

The table follows: 


Depletion reported on corporation income tax returns 


[ Millions of dollars] 


Amount | Amount 


| 4mount 

1925 $472 | 1926 <a it $1, 210 
1926 571 | 1937 524 | 1948 1, 711 
502 | 1938 437 | 1949 1, 476 

515 | 193 438 | 1950 1, 700 

559 | 1940 475 1951 2, 079 

463 | 1941 544 2, 126 

268 | 18 57! 

246 | 1! 644 

246 | 1! 712 

312 f 693 
799 


2, 302 
. 


Another readily identified subsidy paid by the taxpayers is the mail subsidy. 
Since 1946 the taxpayers have picked up the bill on mail that has not paid ifs 
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way to the tune of over $7 billion. The Post Office Department says “about 75 
vercent of all mail originates with businesses operated for private profit.” 
' Most of the subsidy goes to businesses using second-, third-, and fourth-class 
mail in large volume. These include magazines, newspapers, mail-order houses, 
nd firms using a large volume of direct-mail advertising usually referred to as 
junk mail.’ 

Following is a tabulation made by the Post Office Department of excess of 
expense over revenue for the major classes of mail for fiscal years 1956 and 
1957. (Figures in parthentheses indicate excess of revenues over expenditures. ) 


{In millions ef dollars] 


| lst class 2d class 3d class 4th class 


| — 
Fiseal year 1956. ...------ ca i ($25. 9) $255.3 | $210.6 
peal year 1957. ........- ; | 20. 6 270.3 269.8 


The above loss on second-class mail deserves special attention. Some of the 
largest, Most widely circulated, and most profitable of the publications are the 
most highly subsidized and the most critical of farm subsidies. 

Following is the Post Office Department tabulation of the postage paid by 
these magazines and the expense to the Government of handling them: 





Average | A verage 
Fiscal year revenue | expense 


er piece | er piece 
| 


0.9 


| Cents | Cents 
9 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, through the pressure of the admin- 
istration and because of the Congress, we identify the cost of farm 
programs. Yet nobody ever seems to realize that, under the rights 
given the American businessman and under the minimum wage-and 
bargaining rights of labor unions, they pass any charge or increase 
they get through law on to the consumer. Nobody identifies that. 
[am satisfied if you were to compare what industry and labor receive 
asaresult of laws, it would probably be several hundred times greater. 
Of course, consumer subsidies, waivers given business during and after 
World War II, totaling billions of dollars, as well as that to various 
groups are identifiable. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I recognize that there are many 
ements of our economy that get subsidies and the farmers are cer- 
tamly not the only ones. On the other hand, my question is what is 
best for the American farmer and not what are others doing. I 
think the recommendations we have made represent our very best 
judgment as to what is best as set forth in the President’s message. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would like to have your recommendations 
spelled out in bill form where we can see them. After receipt of that, 
we would like for you to come back so we can discuss your specific 
proposals. 

Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir 





(The following materials were referred to in the general state- 
ment of Mr. Benson on p. 2320. At the request of Mr. Whitten, 
they have been inserted at this point in the testimony :) 


REALIZED NET INCOME PER FARM 


1958 as a Percentage of 1957 


&#, 


4 
‘ > GG 120-over 
#4 110-119 
B38 100.109 
91-99 
[E) 90-under 
U. S. TOTAL 123% 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 7063-59(2) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


REALIZED NET FARM INCOME 


Dollars Per Farm, 1958 


PED Under 1,500 
1,500-2,499 
fH 2,500-3,499 
HB 3,500 & over 


U. S. AVERAGE $2,750 


| U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 7064-59(2) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
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Surpius Foop Is BEING DISTRIBUTED TO NEEDY PEOPLE 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture is making surplus foods available to needy 
yeople. Great quantities are constantly being provided, free, to people who 
can use the food and are in need. 

The foods are donated by the Department to the States and Territories, in the 
quantities they request—in all cases where the State or Territory accepts the 
responsibility for proper distribution of the surplus foods to persons eligible 
toreceive them. 

Surplus foods, in addition to their donation for distribution to needy people, 
are also donated by the Department for use in school lunch programs and in 
charitable institutions. 

The Department gives the food, free of cost, to the State or Territory. In 
addition it processes and packages the available foods into forms suitable for 
institutional and home use, and it also pays the cost of transporting the donated 
food to the States. 

The Department of Agriculture’s donation of surplus foods for use by needy 
people and other eligible recipients is governed by specific legislation enacted by 
Congress. 

The operation of welfare programs is not an appropriate function of the 
Department of Agriculture. Basic responsibility for such programs rests with 
State and local authorities. The Department has no authority to purchase food 
tohelp States operate welfare programs for needy people. 

The Department acquires surplus foods through agricultural price support 
and stabilization or surplus removal programs. The purpose of the Depart- 
nent’s food donation programs is to assist in the proper disposal of these sur- 
plus commodities. The Department makes full and best use of the food it 

uquires in a way that will help people and also recover at least part of the 
costs to taxpayers as contemplated by law, where that is practicable. 

Certain food commodities are acquired by the Department under price sup- 
port programs and price stabilization operations. These commodities are held 
in the inventories of the Commodity Credit Corporation and are available for 
sale or other disposal under certain conditions prescribed by law. 

When a commodity not covered by price supports encounters serious marketing 
lificulties, the Department may undertake a one-time or short-term purchase 
jrogram to remove the surplus from the market. 

The quantity purchased under such a surplus removal program is limited by 
the amount eligible recipients can effectively utilize in a reasonable period because 
these are commodities that cannot be held in storage for any sustained length 
of time. Many times, however, the market can be effectively stabilized with an 
even sMaller purchase; if so, purchases are limited to that amount. 

The authority for such surplus purchase and donation operations is contained 
in section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended, and related legislation. 
When limited section 32 surplus removal purchases are made, the quantities pur 
chased usually are sufficient only for distribution to school lunch programs, which 
have the first priority on foods available for donation. In past years, there have 
at times been purchases, for example, of meats, fruits, and vegetables. During 
recent months, farm market conditions nationwide have not required any sizable 
section 32 surplus removal purchases so there are no surplus foods currently 
available from this source for donation to needy people. 

Itis the policy of the Department to attempt to sell CCC-held commodities to the 
‘Xtent possible at home and abroad in order to keep losses from price support 
ind stabilization operations to a minimum. 

When CCC-held commodities cannot be sold in the domestic market, the price 
support legislation obligates the Department to try to recover part of the CCC 
investment by export sales at competitive world prices or through other special 
sales arrangements. 

When CCC inventories of food commodities cannot be sold, the Department 
§ authorized to donate them to school lunch programs, needy Indians, and for 
use of needy people in charitable institutions and family units in this country. 
First priority by law is given to the food needs of the school lunch program and 
second priority is given to needy people in charitable institutions. 

If the available surplus food supplies exceed the requirements of the eligible 
recipients in this country, they may then be offered to U.S. voluntary agencies 
for distribution to needy people in other countries. 
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This authority to donate surplus CCC foods for needy persons in other coy, 
tries as well as at home is contained in section 416 of the Agricultural Act ¢ 
1949, as amended. 

The kind and quantity of surplus foods available change from time to tim 
As surplus foods become available, the needs of domestic outlets such as schook 
institutions, and needy persons are fully met before the foods are offered to Us 
voluntary agencies for distribution to needy people abroad. The amount mo 
to needy families is limited only by the distribution made by State and loq| 
authorities. The following table shows the distribution of surplus foods to th 
various categories of recipients in February 1959: 


Surplus foods available, February 1959 


Recipients 
ailable foods 


Schools Institutions 








BE sic ainmarwutinmaneaas 
SUMNER Snukutbtauiena 


Cama... 2. iniinbateditb anki inal 
Peanut butter 


In donating surplus foods for use of eligible needy people, the Department 
of Agriculture follows the accepted principle that the administration of welfare 
programs is the responsibility of States and local communities, Therefore 
the Department has not established a single national standard by which the 
economic need of people is to be determined. 

Each State establishes eligibility standards for determining economic neei 
and appropriate public welfare agencies within each State certify needy peopl 
to receive surplus food on the basis of these eligibility standards. 

The Department, however, requires that the eligibility standards used by 
each State bear a close relationship to the eligibility standards used in the 
State’s own welfare program. 

Each State makes arrangements with its counties or communities for the 
certification of eligible families, for the storage and handling of donated foods, 
and for the operation of a distribution center where certified needy people receive 
these foods. 

While the Department of Agriculture stands ready to supplement State and 
local welfare programs through surplus food donations, it must be recognized 
that one of the Department’s basic responsibilities is to prevent surpluses from 
developing. 

The Department has many programs to expand current and future domestic 
and export markets for food. 

Domestic markets. are expanded under the national school lunch and special 
milk programs, where Federal cash assistance is provided to help schools buy 
more food and milk through regular trade channels. The Department als0 
helps producer groups increase sales by supporting industry-sponsored food mer- 
chandising and promotion campaigns under the plentiful foods program. 

Since 1954, export sales are being increased and new export markets are being 
developed under Public Law 480, 83d Congress. Under titles I and III of this 
law, the Department operates programs which involve sales and barter. Through 
this law, Congress made it possible for foreign countries to pay for U-S. agri 
cultural imports with their own currencies. The foreign currencies being tf 
ceived under Public Law 480 go for many useful purposes, including the develop 
ment of new U.S. export markets. 

The method of surplus food purchase and distribution currently in use in the 
direct distribution program has been in use for 24 years, since such activities 
were first authorized in 1935. Throughout those years this system has proved 
to be a simple, efficient, and effective means of distributing surplus foods t 
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(fneedy people. It stabilizes market prices for producers when they market their 
woducts, and gets surplus foods to people who need and can make good use of 
them. 

chook U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
to US 


: WasHinetTon, February 1959. 
noviny 

1 lociiftgs RecoRD OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE “DIRECT DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM” FOR 
to the SurpLus Foops 


Great quantities of surplus foods are being provided by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, continually and without charge, to people who can put these 
foods to good use. 

Distribution of USDA-donated surplus foods to needy people and to schoci 
lunches in this country was increased to a total of 558,400,000 pounds in the last 
half of 1958—two-thirds more than the quantity donated during the same period 
ayear earlier. 

The tremendous total of 10,919,245,000 pounds of surplus foods has been 
moved into use during the last 6% years through the operation of the direct 
distribution program. 

Over the years, the Department has administered the direct distribution 
program to achieve these objectives : 

To move the greatest possible quantity of surplus food into constructive 

















outlets ; 
<= To help States and local communties supplement their own welfare 
‘tment assistance programs by offering them surplus foods for donation to needy 
-elfare people who can readily use extra supplies of food. 
refore, | More food has been distributed 
ch the The increasing emphasis on the constructive use of all available surplus 
_} foods in recent years is shown in this chronological record of the quantities 
: a and the costs of surplus foods distributed in this country through the direct 
peopl | distribution program : 
= Surplus foods distributed in the United States 
in the 
or the Quantity 
foods, 
ECELVE F Fiscal year: Pounds 
Te nin alssscicsi obi ect epaaaan ale 161, 100, 000 $68, 700, 000 
EE CE sin wenacssegchconauns-euens 417, 800, 000 155, 200, 000 
mized | 1855 492, 500, 000 167, 700, 000 
aniZ Bc cccas 789, 100, 000 234, 600, 000 
»from> 1957 1, 061, 900, 000 236, 400, 000 
= 871, 600, 000 185, 400, 000 
‘ First half 1959 558, 400, 000 113, 700, 000 
nestic sins enna tk Rilo ita 
SSE Se eee eisai Ses ocala ee eh oe | 4, 352, 400, 000 1, 161, 700, 000 
pecial 
s buy], 
- also | lore people have benefited 
| mer- | The Department has offered surplus foods to all States and Territories, and the 
limber of people benefiting from these donations has steadily increased: 
being 
f this = | | | 
rough Fiscal year | Children in | Needy persons | Needy persons | Tota) 
agri- school lunches | in institutions | in family units 
5 | | 
ig Te oe ee eee on 
velop- 9, 300, 000 | 1, 300, 000 100, 000 10, 700, 000 
9, 400, 000 | 1, 400, 000 1, 100, 000 11, 900, 000 
10, 200, 000 1, 300, 000 3, 290, 000 14, 790, 000 
n the 10, 900, 000 | 1, 400, 000 3, 170, 000 15, 470, 000 
vities Jin 11, 900, 000 1, 400, 000 3, 485, 000 16, 785, 000 
ed - ; 13, 600, 000 1, 400, 000 4, 665, 000 19, 665, 000 
my half 1959____ 14, 100, 000 1, 400, 000 5, 230, 000 20, 730, 000 
s 0 | | 
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The State-by-State record of recipients 

The humber of persons receiving surplus foods in the “needy persons” categon 
has been increased to the largest total since 1942. Here is the State-by-Stat 
record of numbers of persons for the latest month reported, December 1958: 


Alabama 131, 571 | New Hampshire 
Arizona 34, 851 | New Jersey 
NI on BS 5 219, 354 | New Mexico 
California 35, 397 | New York 
Colorado 25, 429 

Connecticut 1, 156 | North Dakota 
District of Columbia 37, 162 | Ohio 

Georgia 42,135 

RN 25h nF ns SAS ls 81, 664 | Pennsylvania 
Indiana 100, 482 | Puerto Rico 
Iowa boc 92. 468 | Rhode Island 
RN est cis te. 11, 148 | South Carolina 
Kentucky 254, 377 | South Dakota 
Louisiana 137, 713 | Tennessee 
Maine 51, 891 
DUNNE Sd elect 40,177 
Massachusetts 3, 609 
Michigan oe 538, 385 
Minnesota 44, 052 
Mississippi : 331, 441 | Wisconsin 

Missouri 87, 862 eee See 
Montana 8, 386 | Trust Territory 

Nebraska 2,110 
Nevada 1, 449 Total 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 





More surplus foods also donated abroad 


Since obtaining enabling legislation, the Department has also actively worke 
to move large quantities of surplus foods, through donations, to needy persons it 
foreign countries. These donations, through U.S. voluntary agencies in whic 
church organizations play an important part, are made only after all request’ 
of eligible recipients in this country have been met. The record of these surplu 
food donations follows: 


Surplus foods distributed in foreign countries 





Quantity 





Fiscal year: Pounds 
1953 ‘ ‘i 24, 132, 000 
oe ee ees 183, 938, 000 
no ee eS =. aie ; 531, 985, 000 | 197, 195, 00 
1956 Cree ae see 1, 220, 490, 000 302, 488, 00 
Rosen ovis Se Be Soo sacs 1, 728, 800, 000 253, 719, 0 
a a Dla atk Se 5. 1, 973, 000, 000 272, 500, 00) 
First half 1959 i 904, 500, 000 109, 600, 00) 
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Total distribution—Domestic and foreign 


The record of the quantity and cost of the surplus foods moved to recipients in 
this country and abroad through the direct distribution program is as follows: 


Total surplus foods distributed—Domestic and foreign 


Quantity 





Fiscal year: Pounds 
1953 sweat <a 185, 232, 000 72, 960, 000 
1954 enholaen Ler a i Latvians el 601, 738, 000 224, 816, 000 
1955 ee ee a ye ee en ea bind vente 1, 024, 485, 000 364, 895, 000 
1956 ae atnmkeae inks Wa dvaratinn -_ 2, 009, 590, 000 537, 088, 000 
1957 aan peebddnne zens — ovxhktateehs 2, 790, 700, 000 490, 119, 000 
1958 ee aieers ite : IE 8 ag eta hiveaakin aatienia 2, 844, 600, 000 457, 900, 000 
First half 1959. .......-- Zi spinal coma aie se 1, 462, 900, 000 223, 300, 000 


10, 919, 245, 000 2, 371, 078, 000 


Operation of the program—A proven system 

The high rate of efficiency in the current operation of the direct distribution 
program reflects the experience of 24 years in this field, since such activities were 
first authorized in 1935. Surplus foods acquired by the Department are shipped 
free of charge on request, to distributing agencies in the States. Then the State 
agencies—in the ways they have found best suited to the situation in each in- 
dividual State—distribute the foods to local communities for distribution to eli- 
gible recipients. 

This method of operation gets the job done and at a minimum of extra cost. 
States and communities hold expenses to the minimum by using State or city 
food handling and transportation facilities and, in some areas, volunteer labor is 
available to further reduce out-of-pocket costs. 

Evisting “pipeline” of foods also aids disaster victims 

This system of direct distribution also establishes a “pipeline” of surplus foods, 
as they flow regularly to recipients through the Federal-State-local channel. This 
pipeline has proved of great value as a supplier for emergency feeding opera- 
tions that have been set up in the wake of nat‘ral disasters. During the fiscal 
year 1958, for example, foods were made quickly available in 15 areas to aid 
the victims of floods, heavy snows, tornadoes, storms, fires, and a hurricane. A 
total of 1,400,000 pounds of USDA foods, which cost the Government $194,000, 
was distributed to 70,000 people. 

Cooperative organization makes the program work 

Over the years, the cooperative groups operating the direct distribution pro- 
gram for needy people have grown into a resourceful organization, well trained, 
and widely experienced in achieving results. Nationally, the program is adminis- 
tered in the USDA by the Food Distribution Division of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. In the States, it is operated by a State-designated agency—often the 
public welfare department. Then, in the counties (and in separate cities and 
towns) it is handled by a local agency, again often the public welfare agency. 

The results accomplished through the direct distribution of surplus foods in 
recent years—and the high level at which this distribution is being carried on 
currently—reflect the efficiency of the system now in use. 

Direct distribution also aids marketing 

Operation of the direct distribution program specifically moves the foods that 
are in surplus. Because of its direct approach, it helps move into use exactly 
those foods for which expanded outlets are needed. By concentrating on the 
surpluses, the program has helped substantially to reduce the inventories of 
various foods owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. In several cases, 
inventories have been completely used up. The program also utilizes those foods 
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purchased under surplus removal programs. The record of CCC inventory r. 
ductions and surplus removal disposals of some typical foods follows: 


Quantity 

distributed fiscal | Current 

Commodity years 1953, Ist 
| half, fiscal year | 

1959 | 


| 


CCC, price support: | 
DN OOENE . 2 cseicceee cen om pine aoee =. ol 381, 200, 000 
Butter. in 4 bak OO ais 950, 700, 000 | 
Cheese... --- Jae ; GO. ...j 1, 133, 100, 000 
Nonfat dry milk oi ‘ i do--- 2, 594, 900, 000 


Rice _. : see see a eae . 683, 400, 000 
Wheat- tM sea Sac ele bushels-- 6, 080, 000 
PN od i scssccces a E ; : 7 a 58, 321, 100 
NUOME S co tO ake osha 30 $0 dane a Olt 3, 761, 800 
Cornmeal... -- a at do---- 33, 198, 300 
Cottonseed oil and shortening . ate .pounds 221, 600, 000 
Surplus removal: 
Beef and beef products- --- icivas bean eR. 288, 000, 000 
Pork and pork products-.- : : : do 188, 400, 000 
Poultry and poultry products_ aes = 125, 600, 000 
Canned fruits Seyi : dies Jtaace 28, 900, 000 
do-_-. 44, 500, 000 

_ 60, 400, 000 

Son 72, 300, 000 

Dad haada sects ctdaddsinidces penis Veale bia = 18, 400, 000 








The reduction or, in cases where that has been accomplished, the elimination 
of these surpluses is especially helpful to farmers, as well as to the Government. 
Reducing or eliminating an excess supply cuts down on the depressing pressure 
of storage stocks, and reduces the Government’s costs of acquiring and storing 
surpluses. From the producers’ standpoint, reducing or eliminating the surplus 
cuts down the burdensome, depressing effect on his markets. 

Direct distribution—simple, efficient, effective 

The Department has developed the direct distribution program into a vital, 
effective force that has— 

Sharply reduced Government inventories of some items, especially dairy 
products ; 

Made it possible to provide help in the form of surplus removal purchases 
to some foods which are not subject to mandatory price supports, gearing 
the assistance directly to the area and the variety or grade in the distressed 
condition ; 

Made, and is making, billions of pounds of surplus foods available to 
persons who need and can make good use of them. 


(This material was also referred to on p. 2323 :) 


RvuRAL DEVELOPMENT ProGRAM—A SuMMARY ReEporT FOR 1958 


The rural development program, now going forward in 30 States’ in all 
sections of the Nation, continues to show steady progress. Each year since its 
inauguration in 1955 there has been an expansion to additional areas of need. 

Objective of the new program is to assist the more than one-half of America’s 
farm families who at present produce little or nothing for commercial sale i 
agricultural markets. 

The program includes (1) expansion of rural industries and service trades; 
(2) development of efficient, family-size commercial farms; and (3) special 
programs to improve health, education, vocational training, and guidance. 

Five Federal departments—Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare—and the Small Business Administration ¢o 
operate in the program with land-grand colleges and universities and other State 
agencies. In rural communities where the program is going forward, farm, 


1 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska Nevada, 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennesse 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Puerto Rico. 
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business, and other local leaders provide the day-to-day direction, adapting ap- 
yroaches used to the need of their communities. 


WHAT’S BEING DONE 


Here are a few outstanding projects put into action by citizen-leaders and 
agency workers participating in the rural development program : 

Employment.—Approximately 1,800 new jobs in rural industries and new 
farm and marketing enterprises assisted by the rural development program were 
reported in a representative group of 24 counties. These are in addition to 
industrial and market enterprises reported previously. As one example, in 
Rerkley County, 8.C., a resource and manpower study helped in promoting new 
rural industries. The Berkley Rural Development Committee worked with 
local businessmen to establish several small industries. They added 200 new 
jobs to the county last year. 

Surveys.—The University of Florida published a “Suwannee County Survey 
for Rural Development,” product of a cooperative effort among university 
gecialists and program leaders in this county. Questionnaires regarding family 
earnings, job skills, farm operations, and other factors were prepared at the uni- 
versity, then distributed by local organizations. The resulting report, which 
presents the Most complete picture of county resources, living conditions, and 
long-term needs ever assembled, is being used by rural-development-program 
planners in the county and local businessmen as they move to develop sound 
programs to balance agriculture with industry. 

New crops.—As a result of the rural development program, small farmers in 
the Pulaski-Alexander two-county area in southern Illinois started a vegetable 
production and marketing plan. It is increasing incomes and improving farm 
erations generally. One participating farmer made nearly $1,000 from the 
sale of green beans, the first time he ever produced this crop commercially. 

Markets—Educational work of the Franklin Parish, La., Rural Develop- 
ment Committee and the extension agent assisting the committee upped produc- 
tion of grain sorghums by some 3,000 acres. This production increase was 
closely tied to new market outlets. A businessman member of the rural develop- 
nent committee built an elevator. In its first year of operation the elevator 
furnished a market for 95,000 bushels of grain and soybeans grown on 200 small 
farms. Receipts of farmers were well over $180,000. 

Conservation.—People in Sawyer County, Wis., have launched a major lake 
ad stream improvement program. It will strengthen soil and water con- 
servation and increase recreation opportunities in the county. The project 
includes enlargement of six small lakes and one stream clearance and improve- 
nent. Towns and communities are taking responsibility for the project, with 
‘work committees” of local people doing much of the actual construction. The 
Sawyer County Rural Development Committee coordinates the project 
‘countywide. 

Vocational training.—Kentucky’s Vocational Education Department, which 
assigned 8 instructors to the rural development program, conducted some 50 
lasses with more than 1,000 farm people attending. Instruction covered farm 
ractices, mechanics, nutrition, and home management. Mobile units were used 
‘0 help people in isolated counties obtain training in plumbing, electric wiring, 
ind distributive trades. 

Health—Rural development in Mississippi’s Covington County enabled ex- 
‘ension agents to work more closely with more families on health and nutrition 
mblems. Surveys showed that unproductive gardens, and poor management 
ithe home led to faulty diets among a typical group of some 400 rural families 
nthe county. Through home visists, meetings, and articles in the local news- 
aper, extension agents working with the rural development program are teach- 
lg management in the home and better gardening as a practical method of 
proving health and living standards. 

Those are a few of the hundreds of projects reported by State and county 
kaders and agency workers in the rural development program. Such activi- 
les have opened up new opportunities for thousands of families on small, low- 
neoome farms, and nonfarm families living in the open country. 
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EXPANSION TO NEW AREAS 


On August 1, 1958, a total of 63 demonstration counties and 9 areas (2 or more 
counties each) were participating in the program. This makes a total of 102 
rural counties. 

However, local committees, private organizations, and Federal and State 
agencies contributing to the rural development program are now widening its 
impact beyond these original demonstration areas. 

Plans to expand the program in certain States were a significant development 
in 1958. In six States—Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
and Indiana—the program is now being broadened to include entire areas, utiliz- 
ing the rural development approach. In Texas present area work is being 
considerably expanded. Oklahoma State University also issued preliminary 
studies recommending an area development program covering a group of eastern 
rural counties. 

Agencies represented on State rural development committees and responsible 
for service programs in the fields of job placement, area, and community devel- 
opment, rural health, education, conservation, and forestry also increased their 
contribution to the program last year. These agencies have a vital interest 
in its research and project phases, and cooperative arrangements between local 
private citizens and their personnel. 

In 1958 responsibilities and assignments in the rural development program 
were made a part of the regular activities of U.S. Department of Agriculture 
agencies. The program is supported principally throngh a_ redirection and 
strengthening of services already in the field, with emphasis on new methods and 
approaches, according to recent statements of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

For example, in 1958 the U.S. Department of Agriculture again made special 
allocations to State extension services for assistance to local committees direct- 
ing rural development work. Some 160 extension workers were assigned to 
the program. The Soil Conservation Service, Farmers Home Administration, 
State and Federal Forest Services, State and county agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committees, research agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and others also directed resources into State programs. SCS contributed 
approximately 58 man-years in 68 counties in 29 States for soil mapping, on-farm 
conservation planning, watershed development, drainage and other technical 
assistance phases of the program. 

Dr. Harry J. Reed, National Coordinator for the Rural Development Program 
visited more than 20 States, meeting with State and local committees and helping 
interested groups gain a better understanding of the program and its potential. 


VOLUNTEER GROUPS SUPPORT PROGRAM 


In 1958 national private organizations also showed a growing interest in the 
objectives and progress of the program. 

In June, prominent representatives of more than 150 private organizations 
met in Memphis, Tenn., to discuss the program with officials of 31 land-grant 
colleges and universities and State and Federal personnel representing 4 
agencies. 

Out of this meeting came 9 clearer understanding on the part of private organi- 
zation members regarding the need for balanced farm, industry, and community 
development in low-income rural areas. They also gained a better understand- 
ing of their own potential contribution. 

This interest has already borne fruit. A national church group assigned 
personnel to the rural development program. Several trade associations and 
firms issued brochures at their own expense, encouraging their membership f0 
become active in county and area projects. Participation of private national 
organizations, with their vast resources and skills, is materially assisting i2 
the rural development program. 

Expansion in multicounty areas in some States, integrating the rural develop 
ment program with existing programs of the Department of Agriculture: it 
creased participation by State agencies: a larger contribution from private 
national organizations—these important developments are widening the impact 
of the program far beyond the original demonstration counties and areas as ft 
enters the third year of operation at the local level. 


Counties and Areas Participating, 1958-59 
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Fripay, Apriz 10, 1959, 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT B. TOOTELL, GOVERNOR, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
JOHN C. BAGWELL, GENERAL COUNSEL 
JAMES E. PITTS, JR., BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have with us Governor Tootell of the Farm Credit 
Administration, together with Mr. Bagwell, the General Counsel, 
and Mr. Pitts, the Budget Officer. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


I think the interest in the Farm Credit Administration is such 
that we will put the entire justifications for the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in the record at this point. 

(The justifications follow :) 


FarmM CreEepiIT ADMINISTRATION 


Summary of authorizations, 1959 and estimates, 1960 

















Administrative expenses Authoriza- Estimate, Increase or 

tion, 1959 1960 decrease (—) 

Senn ARN eg ecco cee neebnsupevcene $2, 125, 000 $3, 125, 000 |. ......-seccee 
Federal intermediate credit banks !.........-..-.--.-----.---- 1,608; 000 |....-...25.. een 
Ne eto cetk epee Rebss ai edawsMayendaiaghbesk sk | 3, 818, 000 2, 126, 000 |..1...csdeeseh 





1 This amount covers the Ist 6 months only. It is estimated that costs for the year will be $3,375,000. 
Administrative expenses of the Federal intermediate credit banks are not subject to budgetary control 
after Dec. 31, 1958, in accordance with sec. 201(a) and (b) of the Farm Credit Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 667). 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Administration provides supervision, examination, facilities and services 
to a coordinated system of farm credit banks and associations which make loans 
to farmers and their cooperatives. A fundamental principle of supervision is 
the encouragement and development of agricultural cooperative agencies, with 
complete farmer ownership the ultimate objective of the agencies supervised. 
Services and facilities furnished by the Administration facilitate the operations 
of the several agencies and their progress towards farmer ownership. Typical 
services are: custody of collateral for bonds and debentures, assistance in finane- 
ing and investments, credit analysis, development of land appraisal standards 
and policies, preparation of reports and budgets, and preparation and distribu- 
tion of information on farm credit. All the expense of this activity is paid 
by assessments collected from the banks and associations comprising the farm 
credit system. 

Since December 3, 1953, the Administration has been an independent agency 
under the direction of a Federal Farm Credit Board (12 U.S.C. 636). The Ad 
ministration was originally created by Executive Order No. 6084 on May 27, 1938, 
and was transferred to the Department of Agriculture on July 1, 1939, by Re 
organization Plan No. 1. 

On December 31, 1958, the Administration had 207 full-time employees of whom 
118 are in Washington. The 89 field employees are farm loan registrars, land 
bank appraisers, and farm credit examiners. 
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Administrative expenses : 
SURI EI occ is sic lew gee pesos ght es a Sete es aloo ch oe cana aon en $2, 125, 000 
Bedect ebtithnte- 1000. esisel 2 cue ibe db 2, 125, 000 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
(a) Administrative expenses 


(Authorization for the obligation of assessments collected from Farm Credit 
banks and associations) 


einen, 1060; and bane for 1900 ss oink cen ncecememcccuumariieriend $2, 125, 000 
SINE OURS DENN D a 8 os nt: 4 cesar aes iets ene intep iniea ab elise catoinieedesne 2, 125, 000 
NN resis cca tek nsnch cv ehh dees ailigtacat mabeeiaics ta bediiinca dsiathaubetien 0 


No increase in administrative expenses is requested for 1960. The estimated 
increased pay costs due to the 1958 pay raise will amount to $160,000 for 1959. 
It is estimated that the administrative expenses for 1959 and 1960 will be just 
about the same. All increased pay costs will be absorbed in both years. 








Program 
ietialaciiecs cee aia Srp er 
Program | 1958 1959 Change 1960 
estimated estimated 

Supervision and examination of farm credit banks and 
associations aes dis ie Seaeicasa dh dae adie $2, 079, 854 | $2,125,000 |.......--.-- $2, 125, 000 
et ee. fo. 4 dacapnaawisekaaneweial SINE Wi bie ncisics ns ant cha tides dp as ibsandnicipan i deeatombebaanee 
Limitation or estimate. ........__. ghd btpne heme 2, 200,000 | 2,125,000 |.......... aa 2, 125, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Supervision and examination of farm credit banks and associations 


Farm Credit Administration is a supervisory agency established to provide 
the banks and associations comprising the Farm Credit System with centralized 
and coordinated supervision and examination, and to furnish facilities and 
services which are essential to the operation of the System and to its progress 
toward becoming wholly farmer owned. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1953 established the Farm Credit Administration as 
an independent agency and created a Federal Farm Credit Board which has 
responsibility for the direction, supervision, and control of the Administration 
and its operations (12 U.S.C. 6386). The Board consists of 13 members; 12 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate; the 18th 
designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. In making appointments to the 
Board, the President considers nominations made by the national farm loan 
associations, the production credit associations, and borrowing farmer coopera- 
tives in each of the 12 farm credit districts. The act reaffirms the concept of 
jtogressively greater borrower participation in the management, control, and 
ultimate ownership of the credit agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Progress toward this objective since December 4, 1953, the effective date 
of the act, and other developments are outlined in the section headed “The Farm 
Credit System.” 

Significance of the program.—Effective Farm Credit Administration super- 
vision and examination have promoted the development of the Farm Credit 
System. The System has developed sound administrative management and the 
facilities and services made available by the Administration have enabled it to 
serve farmers well. The steady increase in the number of farmers participating 
IN cooperative credit indicates their confidence in the Farm Credit System, and 
demonstrates that with effective leadership such a credit system is desirable 
and feasible. Objectives of the Farm Credit System which can be attained best 
through coordinated effort under central supervision are: To assure farmers a 
lermanent source of credit by strengthening the farm credit banks and asso- 
‘lations; to assure dependable sources of loan funds, which are of first impor- 
lance to any credit system, by maintaining the confidence of investors in farm 
credit securities through adherence to sound credit principles and maintenance 
of strong financial structures; to accomplish the retirement of Government 
capital without impairing the effectiveness of the System. 
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TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


The Farm Credit Administration and the banks and associations which jt 
supervises keep in close touch with developments in both agriculture and the 
general economy in order that credit service and operations can be adapted 
promptly to needs and conditions. Changes in farm production, income an 
expenses are important factors affecting the volume of credit. Technological 
and economic developments have significant effects on the kind of credit required, 
General economic conditions influence both farm income and the availability of 
loan funds. 


Agricultural situation 

Net income received by farmers in 1958 was the highest since 1953. When 
compared with the relatively low returns in 1957, it was a good year, net income 
being over $2 billion or 20 percent above the 1957 level. 

Several factors contributed to the improved conditions in 1958. One of the 
most important was the higher prices received for cattle and hogs. Meat 
animal prices generally averaged 20 percent above those in 1957. Some fruits 
and vegetables also had more favorable markets, and these, together with the 
higher livestock prices, more than offset the lower prices of grains, dairy, and 
some other products so that the index of all prices received by farmers rose 
from 242 in 1957 to 255 in 1958. 

Other contributing factors were a record crop in 1958 which increased the 
income from commodities stored with the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
delayed harvests in 1957 which lowered income in that year but raised it in 
1958, and some increase in soil bank payments to farmers. 


Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers 


[1910-14= 100] 


| | 
; | Prices Prices | 

Net income!| received paid Parity ratio 
| by farmers by farmers 
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! Billions of dollars. 
2 Preliminary. 


The net effect of these influences was to raise gross farm income by $3% 
billion over that received in 1957. Farming costs, however, continued to creep 
up, the overall index of prices paid by farmers rising from 295 in 1957 to 306 
in 1958. Total outlays for production expenses increased by over $1 billion, 
leaving a net farm income which exceeded that of 1957 by a little over $2 billion. 

This more favorable income has been reflected in the improved financial 
condition of farmers. The total value of all their assets rose by $13 billion 
during the year. A little over half of this increase represented an advance 
in the value of farm real estate. The value of livestock, machinery, stored 
crops, and other personal property, and the amount of financial assets held 
increased $6 billion. 
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Farm debt and assets 


[Billions of dollars] 





As of Dec. 31— 
Item ° 


| 1954 1951 





Farm assets, end of year: 
Real estate - - 
Other 





Total assets 





Farm debt, end of year: 
Real estate... 
Non real estate. -. 





Total debt._.-- i 19.0 | 


! Preliminary. 


Farmers’ debts also became larger. The real estate debt rose from $10.5 billion 
to $11.2 billion, reflecting to some extent the increased market values per acre. 
There was a similar expansion of non-real-estate debt, the total amount, exclud- 
ing Commodity Credit Corporation loans, rising from $8.5 billion to $9.1 billion. 
Although the total debt of $20.3 billion at the end of 1958 was the largest since 
World War II, it is still small in relation to the total amount of assets, and 
farmers’ equities in their assets showed about an $11 billion increase during the 
year. 

While these ratios reflect a relatively favorable financial condition for agri- 
culture as a whole, there are some individual operators who have heavy debt 
loads. These include young farmers who have not yet had an opportunity to 
build a large amount of net worth, farmers in areas which have been subjected 
to drought or other disasters and have not yet had time to recover from the 
period of low income, and farmers who have gone into debt for the purpose of 
expanding or adjusting their business to a different type of production. 


Loans made to agriculture by farm credit banks and associations 
[Millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year ending of as June 30— 
Lending bank sip i asi cca 
| | 
1954 | 1951 | 
cae 


1940 


Federal land banks. i, | $302 206 $56 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation _- Savoie es | : 30 
Production credit associations. .- | , 574 | 1, 226 » 223 328 
Banks for cooperatives | 491 5 93 
Federal intermediate credit banks | , 790 | , 9 472 





Total loans | 5,478| 4,1 | 3,809} 3, 862 | 979 
Deduct: FICB loans to and discounts for other farm | 

credit banks , 624 | 1, 704 

_ | — - 
2, 185 2, 15! 


Amount of credit extended 


Although there was a decline in the amount of loans made by some of the 
farm credit banks and associations in 1957, the total amount of credit out- 
standing continued to rise. Based on June 30 figures, the total amount of loans 
held in the farm credit system increased from about $3.3 billion in 1957 to 
Nearly $3.7 billion in 1958, a new record peak. Each group of banks in the 
system contributed to this growth. 





Outstanding loans of farm credit banks and associations 


{Millions of dollars] 


As of June 30— 


| 


Lending bank 
1954 | 1951 


Gere) Wee OIE ong heck seen cccuc bg os cat aii $1, 242 $974 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 15 37 
Production credit associations 7 5 740 682 
Banks for cooperatives - f 304 311 
Federal intermediate credit banks = 791 795 


1957 | 


$1, 870 | 


Total loans_...-.. silicic ales ® Soldner aiiahainsd 2, 799 
Deduct: 

Federal] intermediate credit bank loans to and dis- 

counts for other farm credit banks-- 


4,811 4, 214 | 3, 092 


1, 141 927 i 724 





Net total 2, 096 


3,670. | 3, 287 2, 368 2, 883 





Estimates of the total farm debt are available only as of January 1. Based 
on such estimates, the share of the total debt of individual farmers furnished 
by the farm credit banks and associations increased from 13.9 percent on Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, to 15 percent a year later. Preliminary estimates indicate a 
further rise in this share by January 1, 1959. 

In the farm credit system the only increase in new credit extended during 
1958 was in short-term and intermediate-term loans. The amount of loans made 
by production credit associations rose from nearly $1.6 billion in 1957 to a little 
over $1.9 billion in 1958. The amounts outstanding at the end of each year 
also increased. This trend reflects the growing demand for financing capital 
investments to expand the size of farm or to adapt operations to new technology 
or changing economic conditions. Another factor has been the rising level of 
costs, which have increased the credit required for operating expenses. 


Amount of loans to farmers and percent of total held, 
United States, Jan. 1, 1957 and 1958 


by types of lenders, 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 





Jan. 1, 1958 Jan. 1, 1957 


Type of lender | | 
Amount Percent of Amount 
| (millions) total (millions) 


Percent of 
total 


Federal land banks_.-_- ‘ sass 
Federal Farm Mortgage C orporation.._-._- : 
Insurance companies det weeks eee aa 2, 579 
Commercial banks ; ick ation Semon 1,414 | 
Farmers Home Administration ---.-- wits tach 340 


77 | 


Individuals and others. _...._.----- | 4, 277 


$1, 897 


rota] 10, 507 | 


NON-REAL-ESTATE-LOANS 

| | 
Production credit associations !_ -- ik | $886 | 10. 4 
Federal intermediate credit banks ‘PA aReee 67 2a 
Commercial banks ! -__- hides ee sale Sen 3, 605 | 42.5 
Farmers Home Administration _- i a “| 436 | 5.1 
Dear vemes Ore Orders. 3... oc cena | 3, 500 | 41,2 


60 

3, 280 
431 
3, 500 | 


8, 494 | 0 


TOTAL LOANS TO FARMERS 





7,97 0 


i $699 
| 

















2, 850 


Held by farm credit banks-------.--- 
sid 16, 151 


Held by other lenders _- 


Total loans -___-- 19, 001 


ne | 
1 Excludes loans held or guaranteed by Commodity Credit Corporation. 
3 Loans to and discounts for private financing institutions only. 
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The factors which resulted in a smaller volume of Federal land bank loans in 
1957 continued for the most part in 1958. The total volume of new loans de- 
dined but toward the end of the year it became evident that an upturn in new 
business was under way. There was also a small decrease in the amount of 
new loans made by the banks for cooperatives during 1958. The amounts of 
new loans made by both the Federal land banks and the banks for cooperatives, 
however, were enough to increase the loan balances and the amounts outstanding 
were greater for both groups of banks at the end of the year. 


Outlook 


The outlook for 1959 is for a rising level of general business activity but for 
a5 to 10 percent drop in net farm income. While the improvement in business 
conditiens will furnish a favorable domestic market for farm products, the large 
supplies of several major crops and livestock products will tend to depress prices 
and limit farm income. The abandonment of the acreage reserve will represent 
loss of additional income. Under the stimulus of rising business activity farm 
ests will continue their upward trend with the result that margins between 
farm income and expenses will become narrower. 

In this setting it is expected that there will be a strong demand for financing 
and the total volume of credit furnished by the banks and associations in the 
Farm Credit System is likely to set another record. Farmers will continue to 
make additional capital investments for the purpose of enlarging their opera- 
tions and adjusting to a more efficient basis. Rising costs will call for greater 
amounts of operating credit per acre. High land values and increases in farm 
acreages will require additional financing. These forces will be the basis for 
increases in the amounts of virtually all types of credit needed by farmers. 

Farmers’ cooperatives are expected to have active programs for adding to 
their services to members and for expanding facilities in order to meet the re- 
quirements of general growth or in connection with horizontal or vertical inte- 
gration. Operating costs also will continue to rise. Banks for cooperatives are 
likely to be called on for increased amounts of loans to meet these financing 
requirements. 

Interest rates in the investment market are likely to rise moderately. If this 
rise should increase the cost of money to the System sufficiently, the farm credit 


banks and associations may be forced to advance the interest rates charged 
borrowers. 


LENDING FUNDS OF THE FARM CREDIT AGENCIES 


The lending funds used by the Farm Credit System are obtained primarily 
from the sale in the investment market of bonds and debentures. In this way, 
the farm credit agencies provide an effective link between farmer-borrowers and 
the investing public. The farm credit securities—consolidated Federal farm loan 
bonds, consolidated Federal intermediate credit bank debentures, and consolidated 
(debentures of the banks for cooperatives—are not guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment either as to principal or interest but are secured principally by notes and 
mortgages deposited as collateral with the Farm Credit Administration. These 
securities are considered by the market to be prime investments. 


INTEREST RATES 


On borroiwwings.—The interest cost of new issues of securities by the farm credit 
‘anks declined during the first half of calendar year 1958, but rose again in the 
ast half. Nevertheless, each of the three groups of banks had a lower average 
‘ost of outstanding debt at the close of 1958 than at the beginning of the year. 

The cost (interest plus commission to dealers) of Federal intermediate credit 
“nk 9-month debentures dropped from 3.75 percent for the debentures issued 
anlary 2, 1958, to 1.48 percent for those issued May 1 and July 1. The deben- 
tires sold in December 1958 for delivery January 5, 1959, cost 3.55 percent. The 
Werage cost (including dealers’ commissions) of credit bank debentures out- 
eet December 31, 1958, was 2.38 percent, as compared with 4.37 percent a 
ear earlier. 

The banks for cooperatives entered the market four times in 1958 with deben- 
lres of terms varying from 7 to 9% months. The cost (interest plus selling 
“mnission) of these issues ranged from 1.80 percent for the debentures issued 
‘n May 15 to 3.62 percent for those issued on October 7. At the close of the 
year the average cost (including dealers’ commission) of bank for cooperative 





debentures outstanding was 2.88 percent, as against 4.74 percent on December 31, 
1957. 

The Federal land banks had four bond sales in 1958, three of which consisted 
of two issues. The terms of these new bonds ranged from 6 months to 12 years 
and the cost to the land banks (reflecting interest, offering price, and selling 
commission) ranged from 2 percent for a 15-month bond issued on July 15 to 
4.08 percent for a 2-year, 104%-month bond issued on November 3. The average 
cost to the land banks of all bonds outstanding declined slightly during the year, 
from 3.59 on December 31, 1957, to 3.45 percent on December 31, 1958. 

On loans.—Responsive to the lower cost of borrowed funds in the first 6 months 
of 1958 all of the farm credit banks and many of the production credit associa. 
tions reduced their lending rates during the year. Although some upward ad 
justments were necessitated in the second half of the year, lending rates generally 
were lower in December 31, 1958, than a year earlier. 

At December 31, 1958, three of the land banks were charging 5% percent and 
the other nine 5 percent. 

Effective January 1, 1959, eight of the credit banks were charging 4 percent 
on loans and discounts, and one each was charging 3, 31%, and 334 percent. The 
remaining bank is currently following a procedure on an experimental basis under 
which it charges interest on all loans and discounts outstanding each month at 
a rate calculated to cover its cost of borrowed money for that month plus a 

margin fixed from time to time by its board of directors, with the approval of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

The lending rates of the banks for cooperatives at the end of the year rangei 
from 3% percent to 4144 percent on commodity loans, from 3% percent to 4% 
percent on operating capital loans, and from 3% percent to 5 percent on facility 
loans. 

On January 1, 1959, the interest rates charged by production credit associa. 
tions ranged from 5 percent to 7 percent, with 369 of the 496 associations charg- 
ing 6 percent or less. 

THE FARM CREDIT SYSTEM 


The Farm Credit System is comprised of 12 districts, each having a district 
office through which agricultural credit services are available to farmers and 
their cooperatives everywhere in the United States. The banks located in the 
12 district offices are engaged in making or discounting loans to farmers and 
their cooperatives and in the supervision of the lending activities in the districts. 
The agencies in the System, their activities, and recent developments are de 
scribed briefly below. 

Federal land banks.—The Federal land banks make amortized real estate 
mortgage loans through national farm loan associations which are credit co 
operatives located in farm communities to provide convenient service to farm- 
ers. The banks have been wholly owned by farmer-borrowers since 1, 
through ownership of stock in national farm loan associations. As authorized 
by the Farm Credit Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 664), and to improve credit service, 
the banks may now make loans based on security appraisal reports made by 
persons other than land bank appraisers, but subject to their review. Normal 
agricultural values used in such appraisals were recently reviewed by Farm 
Credit Administration to reflect the current situation. Maximum loan limits 
were raised to $200,000 subject to review by Farm Credit Administration of 
loans over $100,000 to one person. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (in liquidation).—The Federal Fart 
Mortgage Corporation has been in liquidation since July 1, 1947, when its 
authority to make mortgage loans expired. Its only activity is the collection 
of non-interest-bearing notes sold to Federal land banks on June 30, 1955: 
amounts collected are paid into the Treasury as dividends. The Government’ 
remaining investment in the capital stock of the Corporation was retired during 
September 1957. The Corporation has authority, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and limitations in appropriation acts, to isste 
and have outstanding at any one time federally guaranteed bonds in an aggre 
gate amount not exceeding $2 billion, to make collateral loans to the Federdl 
land banks, and to purchase their bonds. 

Banks for cooperatives.—These banks make loans to finance the operations 0! 
farmer cooperatives. Title I of the Farm Credit Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 65 
provided for several aoe the more important of which are provisions f0 
permanent investment in the banks by borrowing cooperatives and others alt 
retirement of the Government's investment, the selection of up to six of th 
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central bank’s seven directors by the district banks and cooperatives rather than 
appointment by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, and limitation 
on central bank to make loans only when not practicable for district banks to 
nd. The banks had $30.8 million of capital owned by cooperatives on June 30, 
1958, and $141.6 million owned by the Government, of which an estimated $6.8 
million will be repaid in 1959 (repaid in August 1958) and an additional $7 
million in 1960. 

Federal intermediate credit banks.—Pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1956, 
the 12 production credit corporations were merged in the 12 Federal intermediate 
eedit banks as of January 1, 1957. With minor exceptions, all assets, liabili- 
ties, and functions of the production credit corporations were transferred to 
the credit banks. Capital stock of production credit associations formerly held 
by the production credit corporations was transferred to Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, effective January 1, 1957, and future investments by the Government 
inclass A or class C stock of the associations have been made by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration out of the PCA revolving fund in the U.S. 
Treasury. 

The banks provide discount facilities for production credit associations and 
other financing institutions making loans to farmers and stockmen. They also 
supervise the operations of the associations, including all phases of their lending 
activities, and furnish various services to assist the associations in conducting 
their operations. 

As on June 30, 1958, the Federal intermediate credit banks had $78,800,000 
of Government capital, represented by class A stock. This stock is to be retired 
over 2 period of years out of the proceeds of purchases by production credit 
associations of class B stock in the banks and from net earnings of the banks, 
after which the banks will be wholly owned by the production credit associations. 
Net earnings of the banks will be distributed as patronage refunds in the form 
of class B stock to production credit associations and participation certificates 
to other financing institutions, which will replace the class A stock being retired. 

Under the provisions of the Farm Credit Act of 1956, the production credit 
associations were required, within 60 days after January 1, 1957, to subscribe 
toclass B stock in the credit banks in the total amount of approximately $13.1 
nillion, of which one-third was paid at the time of subscription, one-third by 
December 31, 1957, and the remainder by December 31, 1958. Of the 496 pro- 
duction credit associations, 458 were completely member-owned at January 2, 
1959, and the remaining 38 associations had a total of $4 million of Government 
capital at that date. 


Net worth of farm credit institutions at June 30, 1958 


Earned surplus 
Banks and associations Paid-in a CS 2 ee 
capitel worth 
Reserved Unreserved 


Federal land banks... ...--| $116, 889. 300 | $243, 406, 436 $27, 126,145 | $387, 421. 881 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation ee me ee 7, 887, 541 
Federal intermediate credit banks br 90, 169, 155 64, 230, 935 ; 154, 400, 090 
Banks for cooperatives i — 7 165, 659, 136 93, 188, 283 |__- fess 258, 847, 419 


372, 717, 591 400, 825, 654 35, 013, 686 808, 556, 931 


Memo 
Production credit associations. ...........-.] 124,139,709 | 101, 498, 648 | 6, 122, 252 231, 760, 609 
National farm loan associations_-- ; 116, 985, 380 38, 354, 567 38, 309, 788 193, 649, 735 


—. 





Selected data on operations.—Farm credit system activities are further illustrated 


in the following tables: 


Farm Crepit System 


Amount of loans and discounts made, fiscal years 1956 through 1958 


Lending banks and associations 


Federal land banks 

Federal intermediate credit banks. - ------ 
Banks for cooperatives 

Production credit associations 


Grand total 
Less: Federal intermediate credit bank loans to and 


j 
1956 
' 


| $513, 460, 501 
1, 964, 762, 314 
567, 220, 422 

1, 426, 323, 966 


4, 471, 767, 203 


discounts for production credit associations and banks | 


for cooperatives 


NE NINE scacteecuktad ninpaamenenienen 


1, 796, 220, 673 


2, 675, 546, 530 | 


1957 


$474, 814, 022 
2, 277, 991, 876 
583, 577, 726 

1, 574, 353, 627 


| eeesseneprenesngnenenroeneassas fe 


4, 910, 737, 251 5, 477, 921, 065 


2, 108, 967, 815 2, 474, 019, 991 


3, 003, 901, 074 


2) 801, 769, 436 





Amount of loans and discounts outstanding as of June 30, 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Lending banks and associations 


Federal land banks. - 

Federal intermediate credit banks _ - 
Banks for cooperatives-. . 
Production credit associations 


Grand total_. 
Less: Federal intermediate credit bank loans to and dis- 


counts for production credit associations and banks | 
NON ia Sct: adh 5. Sik cobs ae cenduncdecwsinde 


POE WEES co wesc ence 


1956 


$1, 637, 594, 550 
898, 313, 156 
349, 074, 140 
862, 597, 325 


1957 1958 


$1, 870, 024, 874 | $1, 988, 767, 48 
998, 999, 884 1, 227, 033, 441 
384, 328, 893 408, 257, 152 
960, ' 901, 215 1, 187, 444, 208 





3, 747, 579, 171 


823, 657, 289 


4, 214, , 254, 77 4, 811, 502, 377 


927, 253, 332 1, 141, 048, 327 





2, 923, 921, 882 





3, 287, 001, 444 3, 670, 454, 050 


Gross assets as of June 30, 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Assets by banks and associations 


en SIN Oe ok ca bon enn binchedoenkabe anue 
Federal Farm Mortgage ceperet a a re 
Banks for cooperatives__ " natadeatenatnewan<y 
-| 42, 518, 105 
ie 5 053, 493, 403 


Production credit corporations... Et ak pbehinwc anions 
Production credit associations.................-._..- 
Federal intermediate credit banks__.............-...-.- 


| 
| 
| $1, 806, 246, 396 


12, 215, 411 
418, 217, 669 


981, 560, 786 


1957 


1958 


$2, 161, 512, 083 
8, 173, 483 

481, 657, 94 

“1, 413, 986, 725 
1, 359, 390, 954 


$2, 041, 933, 839 | 
10, 742, 846 
464, 118, 984 


“1, 169, 071, 274 | 
1, 125, 469, 952 





4, 314, 251, 770 | 


4, 81 1, 336, 805 5, 424, 671, 1% 





Gross as 
Loans ot 
Nun 
Am¢ 
Loans cl 
Nun 
Am 
Repay 
Real’ est 
year e 
Nun 
Inve 
Real est 
year @ 
Nun 
Inve 
Real est 
Nur 
Inve 
Bonds o 
Capital 
Earned | 
Surplus 
Legal re 
Numbe! 


Gross as 
Number 
Loans 
Repay 
Loans 01 
Unmatu 
Federal 
Capital : 
Capital 
Surplus 
Surplus 


(Gross as 
Loans ai 
Loans ai 
Repayrr 
Loans d 
Percent 
Unmatu 
Debentt 
Federal 

Capital 

Capital 
Particip 
Surplus 
Legal re 
Surplus 


' Adju 
follows: 


rated 


921, 065 


019, 991 


901, 074 
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Selected comparative data on Federal land banks 





—— i 


Item 


Gross assets__. 
loans outstanding: 
Number- 
Amount 
Loans closed during year ended: 
Number eas 
Amount. 
Repayments of loans during year ended. 
Real’ estate and sheriffs’ certificates acquired during 
year ended: 
Number 
Investment. 
Real estate and sheriffs’ certificates disposed of during 
year ended: 
Number. ; ahs os cee 
Investment ___. 
Real estate and sheriffs’ certificates on hand: 


Investment 
Bonds outstanding 
Capital stock owned by borrowers... 
Farned surplus. ..---- 
Surplus reserve 
Legal reserve - _— 
Number of assoc iations._- 


June 30, 1956 


$1, 806, 246, 396 


357, 029 
| $1, 637, 594, 550 


60, 587 
$513, 460, 501 
135, 872, 087 


44 
$106, 790 


57 

$207, 098 

$1, 321, 633, 200 
$96, 017, 518 
$25, 943, 881 
$123, 300, 000 

| $112, 817, 534 





60 
$186, 483 | 


1, 081 | 


| 





June 30, 1957 


$2, 041, 933, 839 


367, 293 
$1, 870, 024, 874 


52, 715 
$474, 814, 022 
141, 412, 682 


| 
| 
| 
| 


36 
$132, 375 | 


57 
$206, 671 


36 
$135, 328 
$1, 550, 796, 300 
$108, 797, 020 
$27, 098, 520 
$124, 200, 000 | 
$116, 307, 833 | 
1, 052 





Selected comparative data on banks for cooperatives 


Item 


Gross assets eiintel 
Number of borrowi ing cooper: atives 

Loans made during year ended 
Repayments of loans during year ended 
Loans outstanding 

Unmatured debentures outstanding 
Federal franchise tax 


Capital stock or guaranty fund owned by borrowers and others- 


Capital stock owned by U.S. Government 


Surplus reserved........--...- pgadeidinlentaedionbwbiie 


Surplus allocated to patrons. 


June 30, 1956 


| $418, 217, 669 
2, 277 

$567, 220, 422 
534, 518, 940 
349, 074, 140 
132, 800, 000 
1, 298, 687 

20, 681, 920 
147, 360, 600 
88, 111, 198 
977, 014 


$464, 118, 984 
2, 393 

$583, 577, 726 
548, 202, 088 
384, 328, 803 
178, 820, 000 
1, 317, 482 

25, 272, 413 
141, 672, 200 
88, 111, 198 





2, 955, 071 


June 30, 1958 


$2, 161, 512, 083 


367, 640 
$1, 988, 767, 486 


39, 742 
$343, 381, 502 
153, 260, 236 


4 


$146, 702 


41 
$157, 053 


30 

$135, 048 

$1, 645, 815, 800 
$116, 889, 300 
$27, 126, 145 
$124, 800, 000 
$118, 606, 436 
904 


June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 


$481, 657, 964 
2, 523 

$530, 122, 357 
506, 157, 205 
408, 257, 142 
199, 000, 000 
1, 416, 753 

30, 850, 436 
134, 798, 700 
88, 111, 198 
5, 077, 085 


Selected comparative data on Federal intermediate credit banks 


Item 


(Gross assets _ . 

Loans and discounts outstanding... 

Loans and discounts made during year ended 
Repayments of loans during year ended _- 

Loans delinquent one month and over—Amount 
Percent of loans delinquent_ 

Unmatured debentures outstanding_ - 

Debentures issued during year ended- 

Federal franchise tax payable. . 
Capital stock owned by U.S. Government. 
Capital stock owned by produce tion credit associations | 
Partici *ipation certificates—Other financing institutions. | 
Surplus reserved 7 Litt dk 
Legal reserve ___ 

Surplus paid in_ 


' Adjusted for comparability with 1957 and 1958 by 


follows: 


Gross assets. __. 
Capital stock —Investment of U.S. 
Surplus reserved... al ved saisdenn’ 


383913—59—pt. 4-18 


June 30, 1956 


1 $1, 024, 
898, 


078, 891 
313, 156 
1, 964, '762, 314 
1, 921, 103, 
1, 391, 728 

15 

$834, 
1, 050, 
91, 792 


1 89, 235, 000 


! 63, 347, 824 


2, 700, 000 


Government... 


245 | 


500, 000 | 
150, 000 | 


adding Production 


June 30, 1957 


$1, 125, 469, 952 
998, 999, 885 
2, 277, 991, 876 | 
2, 177, 305, 147 
, 821, 534 
.18 
$923, 850, 000 | 
, 210, 200, 000 | 
80, 086 
82, 903, 870 
4, 588, 245 
21, 690 
63, 066, 704 
106, 781 | 





June 30, 1958 


$1, 359, 390, 954 
1, 227, 033, 441 
2, 663, 808, 783 
2, 435, 775, 227 

1, 130, 015 
.09 

$1, 159, 200, 000 

1, 486, 550, 000 

703, 087 

808, 945 
153, 770 

206, 440 

63, 066, 704 

M4, 231 


78, 


Credit Corporation figures as 


June 30, 1956 
. $42, 518, 105 
29, 235, 000 
13, 010, 126 
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Selected comparative data on production credit associations 


| 
Item |} June 30, 1956 June 30, 1957 June 30, 1958 


Production credit associations: 
ON LIE LLL Ee OE LT Ee $1, 053, 493, 403 | $1, 169, 071, 27 $1, 413, 936, 725 
Net worth: 

Stock owned by members (largely class B) 100, 172, 647 105, 829, 348 120, 249, 709 

Stock owned by U.S. Government (class A ¢ | 

Cc be aioe a eB es = 2, 020, 000 | , 870, 000 3, 890, 000 

Surplus c ; 96, 813, 577 99, 693 | 101, 497, 194 

Unapplied earnings. ---.--_-- eats , 053, 456 3, 641 | 6, 123, 706 


Total net worth Saati wegen = ao 203, 059, 680 | 210, 838, 682 | 231, 760, 600 


Number of associations . sesaidid : 498 497 497 
Number of member-stockholders ; = es 480, 832 | 481, 435 | 489, 203 
Number of loans made during year ended ; 275, 603 | 285, 605 
Amount of loans made during year ended , 323, 966 353, 627 $1, 940, 608, 423 
Number of loans outstanding. _. : ae 51, 19% 260, 748 278, 944 
Amount of loans outstanding ; | $862, 597, 325 $960, 901,215 | $1, 187, 444. 298 
Repayment of loans during year ended 
Number of loans repaid in full. __- 154, 343 151, 420 143, 082 
Totalfamount of repayments____-- : .-----] $1, 005, 562, 926 | $1,091, 401,014 | $1, 255, 526,890 
Renewals: 
Nese She i cabkececet 113, 623 | 114, 142 123, 47 
bs <c acaiede oae . ben , 514,189 | $382, 864, 633 $457, 294, 081 
Loans delinquent over 30 days: } 
Number : | 3, 456 3,177 1) 
Amount aac aie ate - a 8, 466, 474 $8, 628, 471 | (4) 
Percent of loans delinquent over 30 days: 
ceases ; or 1.4 a (‘) 
Amount - patie rae ; 9 (4) 








1 Not available. 





Mr. Wurrren. You might proceed, Governor. 
GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. Toorety. We are glad to be back with you folks and visit with 
rou. 
; First I would like to file for the record the statement we have here 
on behalf of Mr. Earl H. Brockman, who is the new Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EarL H. BRocKMAN, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 


As authorized by the Farm Credit Act of 1953, the Federal Farm Credit Board 
has the responsibility of exercising direction, supervision, and control over the 
activities of the Farm Credit Administration, and of passing upon matters of 4 
broad and general supervisory, advisory, or policy nature. The Board does not 
act in an administrative capacity as all powers, functions, and duties are exel- 
cised and performed by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration and 
other personnel designated by him. 

A major objective of the Federal Farm Credit Board, since it was created 
in December 1953, has been to determine ways and means of carrying out the pol 
icy of the Congress as set out in the Farm Credit Act of 1953. This act directed 
the Board to make recommendations to the Congress for carrying into effect the 
declared policy to increase borrower participation in the management, contrdl, 
and ultimate ownership of the permanent system of agricultural credit made 
available through the banks and associations operating under the supervision of 
the Farm Credit Administration. In developing its recommendations, the Board 
has sought and received the cooperation of many interested groups. 

The first recommendations of the Board to Congress related primarily to the 
banks for cooperatives and were enacted in the Farm Credit Act of 1955 (69 
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Stat. 655). The more important aspects of this act require the permanent in- 
vestment in the banks for cooperatives by borrowing cooperatives and others, 
the retirement of the Government's investment, the reorganization of the Central 
Pank for Cooperatives particularly with respect to the selection of its board of 
jirectors by borrowers, and the making of loans by the central bank only when 
it is not practicable for regional banks to make them. Since the enactment 
of this legislation substantial progress toward the major objective of farmer 
ownership has been made: the banks have retired $15.2 million of Government 
capital and it is estimated that they will retire an additional $7 million in the 
fiscal year 1960. At the end of 1960, it is expected that the Government invest- 
ment in the banks for cooperatives will total $127.8 million compared with $150 
million on January 1, 1956. 

As a means of further carrying out the policy of Congress, as expressed in 
the Farm Credit Act of 1953, the Board recommended additional legislation 
which was enacted as the Farm Credit Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 659), effective 
January 1, 1957. This legislation authorized the merger of the Production 
Credit Corporation in the Federal intermediate credit bank in each farm credit 
district thereby simplifying the district organization, provided a plan under 
which production credit associations may retire all Government-owned stock 
in the banks and gradually acquire ownership of them, and provided that credit 
bank earnings are to be distributed on a patronage basis to production credit 
associations and other financing institutions discounting or borrowing from the 
banks. The production credit associations and other financing institutions have 
acquired $15.7 million of capital stock and participation certificates in the credit 
banks under the provisions of the 1956 act. However, a very substantial in- 
crease in the volume of production credit association business during the last 
few years has created a capital ratio problem in a number of the banks and 
it was necessary to purchase $600,000 in class A stock in one of the Federal 
intermediate credit banks in 1958 in order to keep the debt-to-capital ratio below 
the statutory 10 to 1. Stock in the amount of $4,200,000 has been purchased 
in four of the banks during the current fiscal year and it is possible that the 
purchase of stock will reach as high as $9 million before the end of the year. 

Recently the Farm Credit Administration sent to Congress for its consideration 
two bills which will round out the legislation for carrying out the major objec- 
tives of the Farm Credit Act of 1953. One of these bills is “To amend the 
Federal Farm Loan Act to transfer responsibility for making appraisals from 
the Farm Credit Administration to the Federal land banks, and for other pur- 
poses.” This provides for the transfer of the appraisers from the Farm Credit 
Administration to the Federal land banks. These appraisers are now Farm 
Credit Administration employees but under the provision of farm credit laws 
lave been paid directly by the Federal land banks. The other bill has as its 
purpose “To clarify the status of the Federal land banks, Federal intermediate 
credit banks and the banks for cooperatives and their officers and employees 
with respect to certain laws applicable generally to the United States and its 
officers and employees, and for other purposes.” This bill, among other things, 
provides for all employees of the banks who are now under civil service retire- 
ment to remain covered. New employees, however, with minor exceptions will 
not be covered. In the House of Representatives Congressman Cooley has com- 
hined both bills into one which he has introduced as H.R. 5740. In the Senate, 
Senators Ellender and Aiken have introduced the first of these bills as S. 1512, 
and the latter as S. 1513. 

The Board is continually seeking ways and means to provide the most effective 
credit service possible to farmers and their cooperatives at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with sound business principles. New approaches are being explored and, 
where proven feasible, used in our efforts to finance the needs of an ever changing 
igriculture. The Federal Farm Credit Board continues to advocate economical 
and efficient operations of all of the component parts of the System. This has 
become increasingly important because of fluctuations in the cost of money which 
how seems to have leveled off but is still on a plane somewhat higher than we 
have become accustomed to regard as normal. 


Mr. Toorrti. The Federal Farm Credit Board was in session the 
first 8 days of this week. They are here every two months for ap- 
proximately 3 days. You will remember that is the policy-making 
arm of the Federal farm credit system. 
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Mr. Chairman. I have a formal statement that I should also like to 


submit for the record. | 
Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have it. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert B. TOoTELL, GOVERNOR 


We have for consideration the budget estimates of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Sound administration and operation at a prudently economical cost is 
the policy of Farm Credit Administration and the agencies it supervises. The 
administrative expense limitation representing authorization for the expendi- 
ture of assessments collected from farm credit banks and associations is esti- 
mated for 1960 at $2,125,000, the same as for 1959. The estimated increased pay 
eosts due to the 1958 pay raise will amount to $160,000 for each year and are 
being absorbed by the agency. This is the third consecutive year that the Farm 
Credit Administration has absorbed increased pay costs in its existing budget or 
even done so while requesting a lesser total amount. 

No administrative expense estimate is included for the Federal intermediate 
credit banks for 1960 since their expenses are not subject to formal budgetary 
procedure after December 31, 1958, in accordance with section 201(a) and (b) 
of the Farm Credit Act of 1956. The budgets of the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks are, however, reviewed by the Farm Credit Administration which 
exercises reasonable controls over them. 

I would like to briefly review the organization and activities of Farm Credit 
Administration and the farm credit banks and associations, and to comment on 
the agricultural and economic conditions which have a bearing on the programs 
provided for in the budget. 

Farm Credit Administration.—The Administration, an independent agency un- 
der the policy direction of the Federal Farm Credit Board, provides for super- 
vision and examination of a coordinated system of farm credit banks and asso- 
ciations which make loans to farmers and their cooperatives. The expenses of 
the Administration are paid from funds provided by assessments collected from 
theses banks and associations. The system consists of 37 banks and 1,363 local 
associations. The 12 Federal land banks make amortized real estate mortgage 
laons through national farm loan associations. The 13 banks for cooperatives 
make loans to farmer cooperatives. The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks 
provide agricultural loan and discount facilities for production credit associ- 
ations and other eligible financial institutions. The 867 national farm loan 
associations and 496 production credit associations are credit cooperatives located 
in farm communities to provide convenient service to members. There is also 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation which is in liquidation, its only remain- 
ing activity being the collection of non-interest-bearing notes taken in connection 
with the sale of its mortgage loan assets to the Federal land banks in 1955. The 
primary source of loan funds of the banks and associations is from the sale in 
the open market of bonds and debentures which are not guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment either as to principal or interest. 


TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Agricultural situation.—Net income received by farmers in 1958 was the high- 
est since 1953. When compared with the relatively low returns in 1957, it was 
a good year, net income being $13.1 billion which was $2 billion, or 20 percent 
above the 1957 level. 

This more favorable increase has been reflected in the improved financial 
condition of farmers. The total value of all their assets was $200 billion at 
December 31, 1958, an increase of $13 billion over a year ago. A little over 
half of this increase represented an advance in the value of farm real estate. 
Farmers’ debts also became larger, increasing $1.3 billion during the year. 
Their real estate debt rose from $10.5 billion to $11.2 billion, reflecting to some 
extent the increased values per acre. There was also a similar expansion of 
non-real-estate debt, the total amount rising from $8.5 billion to $9.6 billion. 
Although the total debt of $20.7 billion at the end of 1958 was the largest since 
World War IT, it is still small in relation to the total amount of assets. 
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Amount of credit extended to farmers.—During the calendar year 1958, the 
farm credit banks and associations loaned to farmers and farmers’ coopera- 
tives $3.4 billion, or $566 million more than in 1957. Although this increase 
was accounted for primarily by the production credit associations, loans made 
py the other groups in the Farm Credit System also showed increases. Loans 
nade by the production credit associations in 1958 totaled $2.2 billion, an increase 
of $474 million over last year. This continuing upward trend in the demand for 
short- and intermediate-term loans reflects the growing need by farmers for 
credit to finance capital investments in machinery, etc., in order to expand the 
ge of farms or to adapt operations to new technology or changing economic 
nditions. Another factor has been the rising level of costs which have in- 
creased the credit required for operating expenses. Loans made by the land 
banks totaled $429 million, compared with $399 million a year ago. Business 
handled by the banks for cooperatives increased from $541 million in 1957 to 
6559 million in 1958. 

Outstanding loans held by the Farm Credit System reached a new peak of 
$3.8 billion on December 31, 1958. Each lending group in the System contributed 
to this growth. 

The share of total debt of individual farmers held by the farm credit banks 
and associations inereased from 15 percent on January 1, 1958, to about 16 per- 
cent on January 1, 1959. The land banks held 18 percent of the total real 
estate debt of all farmers while the production credit associations held 12 per- 
vent of the non-real-estate debt. 

Outlook.—The outlook for 1959 is for a rising level of general business activity 
but for a 5 to 10 percent drop in net farm income. While the improvement in 
business conditions will furnish a favorable domestic market for farm products, 
the large supplies of several major crops and livestock products will tend to 
depress prices and limit farm income. The abandonment of the acreage reserve 
will represent loss of additional income. Under the stimulus of rising business 
activity farm costs are expected to continue their upward trend with the result 
that margins between farm income and expenses likely will become narrower. 

In this setting it is expected that during 1959 there will be a continued strong 
demand by farmers for financing and the total volume of credit furnished by 
the banks and associations in the Farm Credit System is likely to set another 
record. Farmers will continue to make additional capital investments for the 
purpose of enlarging their operations and adjusting to a more efficient basis. 
Rising costs will call for greater amounts of operating credit. High land values 
and increases in farm acreages will require additional financing. 'These forces 
will be the basis for increases in the amount of virtually all types of credit 
needed by farmers. 

Farmers’ cooperatives are expected to have active programs for adding to 
their services to members and for expanding facilities in order to meet the re- 
quirements of general growth or in connection with horizontal or vertical inte- 
gration. Operating costs also will continue to rise. Banks for cooperatives are 
likely to be called on for increased amounts of loans to meet these financing 
requirements. 

So much for the near-term outlook. Now I would like to discuss with you for 
afew moments the long-term outlook with respect to the credit needs of farmers 
and their cooperatives. 

The developments which have been increasing the capital requirements of farm- 
‘rs are almost certain to continue. It is interesting to note that from 1950 to 
1958 agricultural assets per worker have increased from $9,600 to more than 
¥18,000, or over 90 percent. There will be further expansion, more substitution 

capital for labor, further technological changes and probably higher costs. 
Famers generally will need to use greater amounts of capital to improve or even 
oe their place in the economy. This in turn will require greater amounts of 
edit since it may not be possible for farmers to accumulate net worth from 
an fast enough. As the demand for credit increases we may also have te 
— new arrangements or new methods of financing. Such things as contract 
7 £, more use of the sales contract in transferring ownership of farms, and 
steater use of the nonamortized loan may become more common. 

, Where then do the farm credit banks and associations stand with respect to 
their ability to meet their share of expanding credit needs of farmers? I believe 
oo Credit System offers the greatest potential for expanding and adapting 
ae — es to farmers heeds. It has been and will continue to be a tremen- 
18 force in the field of agricultural credit. 
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The problem of adapting credit service is one of the major responsibilities of 
this System. It calls for constant study of changes and we have a modest pro- 
gram of research. In recent years a number of changes in the law have been 
made to enable the System to keep pace with changing needs. Many administra- 
tive changes have been made for the same reason 

It would appear that the System will have sufficient resources available to pro- 
vide for its share of the farmers’ future credit needs, The banks maintain a fis 
eal agent in the financial district of New York City. He has a selling organiza. 
tion of several hundred security dealers and it is the job of his office and these 
dealers to sell bonds and debentures to the investing public when the banks need 
lending funds. This arrangement is working effectively. It has been tested w- 
der almost as great a variety of money market conditions as are likely to be en- 
countered and has proven itself able to compete very effectively with commerce 
and industry for funds. 

One important factor in raising loan funds is the capital structure of the farm 
credit banks and associations. For the most part, the banks and associations 
are in a favorable position in this respect. They have been fortunate in being able 
to build up a substantial net worth. As of December 31, 1958, the combined net 
worth of the entire System was over $1 billion and in addition, as you knov, 
there are the three revolving funds which can be drawn upon if the banks and 
associations should need additional capital. 

While it is not possible to accurately estimate the loan potential of the farm 
credit banks and associations, the following figures give a somewhat rough indi- 
eation of what this may be. The Federal land banks now have loans of a little 
more than $2 billion. Their capital structure will allow for an increase in loan 
volume well beyond any reasonable expectations. The banks for cooperatives 
have a net worth that would permit a substantial increase in their present loan 
volume of about $550 million. The production credit associations could probably 
nearly double their present outstanding loan volume of a little over $1 billion. 
The intermediate credit banks have a tighter situation. Their practical maxi- 
mum is about $1.75 billion. It is estimated that their total loans outstanding 
may approach $1.5 billion by this summer. Their volume has gone up a phenom- 
enal 35 percent in the last 3 vears due entirely to the increased business done 
by production credit associations. Ways will be found to increase the capital 
structure of the credit banks if this volume trend continues. 

We believe that the combined resources of the present ienders serving agri- 

s, dealers, stores, commercial banks, insurance companies, 
Farmers Home Administration, and Farm Credit will be sufficient to adequately 
provide the credit needs of farmers for the foreseeable future. 


Mr. Toorerz. Then I will just make a few comments with regard 
to this matter. 

First, with regard to the budget request which we are making, s0 
far as the Farm Credit Administration itself is concerned, it is for the 

same amount as last year, $2,125,000. 

Last year we had a request also for the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks which were, up until January 1 of this year, under the 
budget provisions of the Cor poration Control Act. They came out 
from under the budget provisions of that act effective January 1 of 
this year. So in our budget for 1960 we have no request. for the 
intermediate credit banks. 


PAY INCREASES 


Our pay increases for the coming year we estimate to be about 
$160,000, which we are absorbing. 

I call the attention of your committee, Mr. Chairman, to the fact 
that for the last 3 years now we have come up here requesting the same 
amount or even a lesser amount than the year before. We have been 
able to streamline our organization and reduce our expenses and get 
by without having to ask for an increase. At the same time, the Joan 
business of the Farm Credit System has continued to grow and grow 
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rather 1 ‘rapidly. The Farm Credit Administration, I would remind 
you, is merely a small independent agency which supervises the dis- 
trict farm credit banks and associations. They are the ones that en- 
gage in making the loans to farmers. The F ederal land banks make 
real estate loans and the intermediate credit banks discount paper for 
the production credit associations and independent credit corporations 
that make shorter term operating loans to farmers; and a third bank 
at the district level is the bank for cooperatives. 

In the calendar year 1958 our farm credit banks and associations 
loaned American farmers $3.4 billion, which is the largest volume in 
our history; and at the end of 1958 there were outstanding loans 
amounting to $3.8 billion. 


INCREASE IN FARM CREDITS AND OPERATING CAPITAL 


Farmers continue to use increasing amounts of credit and increasing 
amounts of capital in their operations. Studies State colleges have 
made indicate there is a very direct relationship between farm income 
and the capital used by farmers. Out in Mr. Horan’s territory in 

eastern Washington in the wheat area the farmers have the highest 
capital inv estment of any region in the United States. 

Mr. Horan. I did not know that. 

Mr. Tooreiu. Their income per farm and also per hour of labor for 
the farmer and his family run the highest of any in the United States. 
Ithink the lowest is in the Piedmont area of Vi irginia and the Caro- 
linas, where there is the lowest capital investment per worker in agri- 
culture and, paralleling that, the lowest rate per hour of labor. 

Mr. Wurrren. Governor Tootell, I have read ahead of you in your 
prepared statement. I am a little surprised. We are accustomed to 
having emphasis placed by the Secretary on the fact that the value 
of the farmer's assets is inc reasing. In some circles that is offered 
as evidence that the farmer is doing well. I am surprised that your 
statement, coming from the Farm Credit Administration, follows 
along that line as much as it does. If a farmer has to have a farm 
to farm, the fact somebody may estimate its value at a lot of money 
does not. help him much unless he is going to sell it. 

And when you say the income is gre: iter in the Northwest, I should 
think you would relate that income to the investment the farmer has 
to have and the high cost of labor he must meet. This statement 
reads like the Secretary of Agriculture’s statement that the more the 
land a man tills is worth, the better off, financially, he is. 

You say the farmers are increasing their debt and will have to have 
more money. And you do not indicate that this 1958 income came 
from payments out of the U.S, Treasury for milk purchases and 
payments out of the U.S. Treasury for the farmer not to farm. It 
is surprising to me that your statement goes along the line of Mr. 
Benson’s, 

Mr. Toorrii. Well, Mr. Chairman, as far as this relationship be- 
tween investment and income per farm and per farmworker, I think 
that is a matter of fact. Also, I believe it can be demonstrated that 
there is a very close rel: tionship between net income and total capital 
investment. 
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Mr. Wurrren. You say here on the second page: 


The total value of all their assets was $200 billion at December 31, 1958, 
an increase of $13 billion over a year ago. A little over half of this increase 
represented an advance in the value of farm real estate. 

If a person will read it closely he can balance it out. Then you 
on and say farmers’ debts are getting larger, and you point out the 
increasing demands on the Farm Credit Administration. 

Then on page 5 you say: 

It is interesting to note that from 1950 to 1958 agricultural assets per worker 
have increased from $9,600 to more than $18,000, or over 90 percent. 

If you had put in the word “required” per worker, you could see 
the predicament the farmer is getting into. But merely to say agri- 
cultural assets per worker have increased from $9,600 to more than 
$18,000, one could be led to believe the farm situation is not so bad, 
that it is good. 

Mr. Toore.y. I would point out there are many reasons for that in- 
crease from $9,600 to $18,000 agricultural assets per agricultural 
worker. 

Mr. Wurirren. What do you mean by that statement? Do yon 
mean the investment required per worker? 

Mr. Toorrny. The investment that exists per worker in agriculture. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Whose investment ? 

Mr. Toore.. It is an investment which the farmer who owns the 
property and owns the livestock and equipment and so forth has. 

Mr. Wurrren. Has had to put in per worker ? 

Mr. Toore.ti. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is not clear as I read your statement. 

Mr. Toorpi.. Because the majority of the farms in this country 
are owner operated, it means the man who owns the farm has put in 
that amount of capital. 

Mr. Wuirren. And it means that, if that farmer is to show any 
net income, his gross income must be compared with that amount of 
investment, plus labor and everything else ? 

Mr. Toorrti. That is right, because unless he gets a return on 
that capital as well as a fair return for his labor and so forth, he 1s 
not getting any place by making that increased investment. 

Mr. Wurrren. That capital is in hock to your organization already, 
is it not? 

Mr. Tooreti. No. The fact is that only 10 percent of the assets of 
the farmers in toto is represented by debt. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is your estimate of the present value of his 
farm based on the appreciated value of the dollar? 

Mr. Tooret. It is not our estimate, it is the official estimate of it. 

Mr. Wuitren. By whom is it prepared ? ; 

Mr. Tooreiy. By the Census Bureau and the Department of Agr 
culture. 

Mr. Wurrren. In other words, the farmer is getting along fine, be 
cause the farm he has, according to the Census Bureau, is worth three 
times what it was. His situation is not measured by what he has 
earned but because the dollar has gotten cheaper? 

Mr. Tooretz. I would not buy that. 

Mr. Wuirren. That isa strange way for the Farm Credit Adminis 
tration to make a presentation. I am accustomed to it from other 
sources. 
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Mr. Toore.t. I would be the last one to maintain that because the 
price of farmland has gone up as it has in recent years, that the farmer 
necessarily was better off by that, or that because his paper assets were 
$200 billion that that necessarily was a sound figure. But it is the 
oficial figure. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right, but it does not take into consideration 
that this land value has little relation to the net income the farmer is 
receiving under present conditions. You point out 1958 as being a 
good year. But you did not separate the direct payments from the 
Treasury for milk purchases and payments not to farm, and things of 
that kind. 

Mr. Tooreii. No, I did not undertake to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. The fact that land values have been going up does 
not mean the net income of the farmer is greater. 

Mr. Tooreiy. Well, certainly the increases in land value have been 
the result of a number of factors. One of the important segments of 
itisnonfarmers. Nonfarmers continue to buy, as I remember, about 
one-third of the farms. About one-third of the farms that are sold 
are sold to nonfarmers. That means two-thirds of them sell to 
farmers and a rather high percentage of these farms are being used 
to consolidate and enlarge the holdings of present farmers. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much of that would you say comes from neces- 
sity? How much of this increase in size of farm comes from the 
farmer being faced with dire necessity to borrow from the Federal 
land bank or some other organization to buy additional land—because 
he sees he cannot make it at all with what he is now farming ? 

Mr. Tooren.. I think a large percentage of the enlargement of 
farms by farmers is in order to develop more efficient and lower cost 
producing organizations and in order to be able to use more econom- 
ically farm equipment. That is also true in segments outside of 
agriculture, 

Mr. Wurrren. This is leading you into the realm of speculation, I 
guess, but how much of that comes from choice and how much comes 
from the fact that the farmer cannot make a living as it is, and has to 
do something ? 

Mr. Tooreti. Mr. Chairman, I think there has been in recent years 
a substantial increase in the number of farmers who operate as busi- 
nessmen instead of as craftsmen, as farmers once did. That means 
that where they see an opportunity through the use of additional 
capital to make a greater return for their families, that is what they 
are going to do. 5 

Mr. Wutrren. Let me carry you a step further, so we will not miss 
this point you are skating around. 

How much of this expansion is because the farmer sees he is losing 
his shirt and has to do something to relieve the situation, and how 
much of the expansion comes from the fact he has made money and 
wants to invest in more land to make more money? A pretty good 
yardstick to that. is how much increase in farmer borrowing there 
has been during this period you are talking about. 

Mr. Toore.y. In the period 1946 to the present time farm debt has 
‘pproximately doubled. In no small part that is due to the erosion 
of the dollar. It takes a lot more dollars now, for instance, to feed 
100 head of cattle than it did when the price level was considerably 
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lower or at.a different stage of the cattle cycle. There is no doubt that 
x good deal of stimulus for a larger type of operation, which means 
larger farms, plus mechanization, is the result of economic pressure; 
that these farmers who have considerable managerial ability and who 
are smart fellows see the opportunity to make a good deal of money, 
and if they see an opportunity to make money by borrowing money 
they do just that, the w ay most businessmen do. 

Mr. Wuirren. Governor, I am a little disappointed. I do not 
suppose a week passes but that many groups of farmers come here 
tc see me. In my area I see a lot of them and I know people who 
have not had mortgages on their farms for years are now having 

to borrow money to pay indebtedness. We have had conferences 
with you with respect to expanding credit facilities to meet. the needs, 

Yet to hear you tell it here, the farmers are prosperous to the point 
that as good businessmen they go out and buy more land. That is 
not in accordance with my general impression of the national situation, 

Mr. Tooret.. Of course, this varies considerably in different. parts 
of the country and between farmers: 70 percent of the farmers today 
still do not have real estate mortgages, but a large majority of that 
70 percent do not have mortg: wweable | properties; they have small poor 
properties. It is difficult to distinguish between those with com- 
mercial-type farms and those with family subsistence-type farms, 

Mr. Wnuirren. Yesterday I met with a group from Nebraska. I 
have had them from the Dakotas and from Missouri and from Tennes- 
see. I have seen them down through my own area. It certainly is not 
the impression I get that agr iculture is in such a prosperous condition 
that they want to buy more land, just because they think it is good 
business. 

Mr. Tooreti. Congressman, there is a belief abroad that farm in- 
debtedness increases during periods of adversity in agriculture and 
goes down during periods of prosperity. In general that is not the 
situation. In particular areas during periods of disaster, as in your 
Mississippi Delta in the last 2 years, there is no question indebtedness 
of farmers has gone up as a means of compensating for loss of income; 
but there is a definite limit to which farmers can borrow money to com- 
pensate for loss of income, for two reasons: (1) the smart businesslike 
farmer does not want to expand under those conditions unless he can 
see the expansion will increase his income; and (2) there are not 
very many lenders who will lend money, certainly in increasing 
amounts, if farmers are losing money. 

Mr. Wurrren. The impression I get from you is that things are in 
pretty good shape. That reminds me of this friend who had a private 
lending business. It was a pretty good sized operation, and his idea 
of good times was where things were tough enough that they had to 
buy on credit so he could buy their paper, but good « enough so that they 
could pay their paper. You are not letting that creep in het e? 

Mr. Tooreti. Certainly not. The majority of American farmers, 
by increasing their operations, have been able to make a larger income 
per family from farming and have been able to increase their level 
of living. 
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PRESENT SITUATION FACING AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. If you want to reduce those farmers to where you had 
uly 10 to divide present income among, the income would be astro- 
jomical. If you are going to limit yourself to fewer and fewer people, 
that is one thing. But let us discuss agriculture generally. What is 
the present situation facing agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Tooretn. Well, as to the situation facing agriculture, Congress- 
man, 1 feel that the potential of agriculture to produce is tremendous 
nd that agriculture is confronted with continuing surpluses for the 
foreseeable future. I do not see any other hope than that. I believe 
that if the world needed the food and were in a position to pay a 
reasonable price for it and if farmers had the production supplies 
made available to them, they could increase the total production 50 
percent in 5 years. 

Mr. Wurrren. Following it a little further, is it not a pretty apt 
lescription of present-day agriculture to say that it is taking more 
and more investment to farm ¢ 

Mr. Tooren.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winrrren. The farmer is going more and more heavily into 
debt / 

Mr. Toorein. In terms of 1959 dollars, yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. In terms of his net earning per year? 

Mr. Tooretn. As compared to what period? 

\ir. Wurrren. Say for the last 6 or 8 years. 

Mr. Tooren.. Of course their return on their investment was high- 
est probably during the war and the immediate postwar period than 
we have had in our history. Certainly it has gone down from that, 
ad I do not argue it is at satisfactory levels, but it is a long way 
from being at levels at which we have seen it in our lifetime. 

Mr. Wurrren. Certainly, and if it reaches the point it was in our 
lifetime, it will be the end, will it not? 

Mr. Tooreni. Well, I do not know. I have some figures here on 
return on market value of farms, and there, again, it was the farmer’s 
estimate of the value of his farm and that of the census estimator. 

For the period 1920 to 1924 the return on market value, all farm 
capital, was 1.4 percent, and on the real estate it was six-tenths of 
percent. In the period 1930 to 1934 the return on market value, 
ill farm capital, was 1 percent, and on farm real estate it was zero. 

In the period 1940 to 1944, the return on market value, all farm 
capital, was 8.8 percent, and on farm real estate was 9.7 percent. In 
other words, land values lagged far behind. For the period 1954-58, 
return on all farm capital was 3.8 percent and on real estate 3.2 
percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can we have a copy of that? 

Mr. Toorriy. I will be happy to make that available to you. It is 
hot in my prepared testimony, 

Mr. Wurrren. Where do these come from? 

Mr. Toorein. These come from the Balance Sheet for Agriculture. 

Mr. Wurrren. Who prepares that ? 

Mr. Toorenn. The U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr, Warren. Under whose supervision ? 

Mr. Toorrirn. The Agricultural Research Service. That would be 
under Byron Shaw. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Is that used in speeches by the Secretary ? 

Mr. Toorety. I assume the data in here are. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I see that sheet for a moment? 

Mr. Tooreti, Yes. Let me show you that table there and then I 
will refer you to page 10, of the Balance Sheet for Agriculture, which 
shows all physical assets as the solid line. The dotted line is real 
estate. 

Mr. Wuirren. You quote those figures to us and presume they are 
accurate. In this period 1920 to 1924 you show here that return on 
market value, all farm capital, was 1.4 percent. Does that 1.4 percent 
include the value of produce that the farmers eat on the farm? Does 
it include the value of rent for the house they live in on the farm! 
And on farm real estate for the period 1950 to 1954, does it include 
the amounts paid out of the Federal Treasury through acreage reserve 
and conservation reserve, which represent payments by the Federal 
Government, and not returns from farming. I want to see what 
knowledge you have of your figures. 

Mr. Tooreii. They are not my figures, but the figures I use from the 
only source I know of that covers comprehensive U.S. figures on this 
subject. 

As to the matter of what is included in the income from agri- 
culture in 1958, there is no question all of those were included be- 
cause it was the intention of Congress, as I understand it, that the 
income of agriculture be increased by such means. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would guess that is the way it goes. But I 
think I am correct and after all I am expressing only my rec- 
ollections—that these were presented on the basis that, by making 
payments to take acreage out of production, you would decrease the 
expenses of the Government by bringing production under con- 
trol. I am one who thought it could not be done that way. I 
think the administration and Congress have perhaps reached that 
conclusion now, because the administration has stopped this acre- 
age reserve. 

In the first place, I think the program was just to put money 
in the hands of the farmers before the election in 1956. The rea- 
son I say that is the President recommended that the farmers 
should be paid in October for what they were to do the following 
year. That recommendation was not followed, but that was the 
recommendation. 

T want to know what these figures include. 

Mr. Toorrrn. In the market value of real estate the value of 
the house was included. That is one of the capital things he uses. 
Whether the value of the food he produced and consumed was 
included as income, I would say “Yes, the farm-produced items are 
included in farm income.” 

Mr. Wuirtten. You say you “would say,” but do you know? 

Mr. Tooreii. No, I do not: and unless I was responsible for get- 
ting out these figures I do not believe I could vouch for them. 

Mr. Wuirrten. In answering my questions you did vouch for them, 
because you offered them to us. You do not have the background 
of knowledge? ’ 

Mr. Tooteti. Mr. Chairman, if I were restricted in my presentation 
to you folks here to data I personally was able to gather or that our 
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people in the Farm Credit Administration were able to gather under 
my close supervision, I would not present much along this line to 
you. 

’ Mr. Wuirren. On the other hand, I would accept what you offered. 

Mr. Tooretn. I would hasten to state this, Mr. Chairman, that I 
feel that this represents quite an accurate picture of the relationship 
between the market price of farm real estate in the United States and 
the income of farmers over a period of years from 1910 to 1958 in- 
dusive. That is my belief. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is it based on how it is reflected through lending in 
your own organization? Or what do you base it on? 

Mr. Toorein. I would say that is a part of it. In the past statistics 
of this kind we have gotten from the Department of Agriculture have 
proved to be quite reliable and I believe they are so regarded in most 
quarters. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, we have had before the committee a presenta- 
tion of a change in figuring parity and the relative situation between 
farm expenses and farm costs. It was pointed out that in the last 
figuring of parity they shifted away from farm costs and went to 
farm production. Also, only a few thousand farmers were used in 
the compilation, which gives a considerable degree of latitude in 
weighting the end result. The point I am raising is that, merely to 
get. a set. of figures and say that is the situation 

Mr. Tooreti. I should have told you at the outset this comes from 
the chart on page 10 of the “Balance Sheet for Agriculture.” 

Mr. Wurrren. Under the present situation, where the farmer is 
more and more in debt, unless he sells his farm and goes in the real 
estate business, the market value of his farm means nothing insofar 
as his ability to repay what he owes. 

Mr. Toorrtn. That is certainly correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. And it is only in case he dies and leaves an estate 
and it is sold and distributed that the market value means anything. 
So I think this is not a true indication that the farmer’s situation is 
0 any degree improved. What he owes, if he is going to stay in 
business, will have to be paid out of his net income, will it not? 

Mr. Tooreti. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Wuirren. All the other things might make him feel good or 
affect the value of his estate if he dies, but it would not pay what he 
owes, 

Mr. Toorrii. That is right. If I inferred I thought the farmer 
was better off than he was 7 or 8 years ago in the immediate postwar 
period because he is more heavily in debt or because of the higher 
market, price for farm real estate, I want to correct that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Governor, I do not think you have misrepresented 
athing in your presentation. It was a matter of emphasis. I feel the 
emphasis was placed in the direction of making things look rosy 
when to me it lacks to a considerable degree being that. I am quot- 
Ing a lot of farmers I know, and I know a lot of them. 

You certainly have abnormalities, such as the drought, that created 
an increased demand for cattle. And cattle bringing a good price led 
to a good price for hogs and so on. That is a factor that made 1958 
look good, plus the payments out of the Federal Treasury. When 
you take out those factors you have a rather unwholesome situation. 
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Mr. Tooreri. Another factor is that agricultural production jj 
1958 exceeded the previous high of 1957 by 10 percent, and that had, 
good deal to do with an increase in gross farm income for 1958, 

Mr. Wuirren. The increased production added to that gross jp. 
come. But it did not add to the overall healthy situation of agricul. 
ture if it was in the field where we had no need for the production, Ih 
other words, if the farmer had been able to get more for less production 
he would have saved, the Government would have saved, and every. 
body would have served, provided he had the same return. 

Mr. Toore... That is one of the sad things about the economics of 
agriculture. Very often a large crop produces a lesser return than, 
smaller one. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the reason I got myself a salary. It might 
also apply to you, Governor. 

Mr. Tooretu. At the time I reached a decision to have a position 
of this kind rather than going back to the farm, I did not understand 
this peculiarity of farm economics. 

Mr. Wuirren. You understand it enough to make the change. 

Mr. Toorreti. The fact I have not. gone back perhaps has bee 
influenced by the latter, but also, in all seriousness, it was influence 
by the very high capital requirements in agriculture. 


CAREERS OF GRADUATES OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Mr. Wuirren. I have the highest regard for you and your staf 
and the splendid job the Farm Credit Administration has done. Bu 
we have had several things called to our attention about this tremen- 
dous investment. Several persons have said that only a small per 
centage of those who go to our land-grant colleges to study agricultur 
have any intention of going into farming. Instead, they hope to ge: 
a salaried job in connection with farming, and it is fully recognized 
that a young man does not have a chance to start out on his ow 
and go into agriculture. I think that is a rather unwholesome sitt- 
ation for the future of the country. If no new people can afford t 
come into the farming business, what will happen ? 

Mr. Tooreiy. Those young folks who go into it may be largely 
restricted to those who marry farms or inherit farms, or who have 
parents with substantial net worth who can finance them on a lov 
equity basis to get started. Of course, that always has been to some 
extent the situation. This capital investment is a relative thing. 

Most young farmers always have had to climb the agricultural 
ladder, as it were. I do think it is somewhat more difficult today 
than it was back there. 

On this point of the graduates of agricultural colleges going t0 
work for agricultural service organizations, I think that is a pretty 
fundamental point. As I understand it, still about 40 percent of 
the gainfully employed in the United States are working either 
primary agricultural production or in agriculturally related produc 
tion. It seems to me that of the things that John Davis and the other 
folks who have talked “agri-business” in the last couple of years may 
have caused us to realize is the total number of people still involve! 
in performing the services of agriculture. The number producilf 
food and fiber, and getting it to the consumers, has not got dow! 
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nearly as much as the reduction in the total number of primary agri- 
cultural producers. 

A high percentage of these folks who are graduating in agriculture 
from the colleges do become county agents, ‘vocational instructors, et 
cetera, but an even higher percentage of them go to work in food in- 
dustries, for the farm implement companies and for those who are 
supplying goods and services to farmers or those who are rendering” 
services in connection with processing farm products and getting them 
to consumers. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you think they are doing that because they see 
they can do a little better than if they go into the real agriculture? 

Mr. Toorety. I think so, definitely. I think that has been true in 
many, many other lines. 

Mr. Wuirren. I saw the figures from one agricultural land-grant 
college which I will not identify for the record and I believe the stu- 
dent ‘body was about 4,500. On a check, it showed that out of the 4,500 
student body, only 384 were studying agriculture. That is in a 
southern agricultural State. 

Mr. Tooretx. In most land-grant colleges the percentage who have 
been taking agriculture for years and years, well, as a matter of 
fact ever since I was in college over 30 years ago, has been probably 
not more than 10 percent of “the total enrollment. 

Mr. Wuirren. If this trend keeps going as it has for the last 10 or 
12 years for 50 or 70 years, will we not end up with a few large groups 
pretty much having the American consumer by the neck, in that they 
could limit production and availability of food. Then you would 
have a bad situation. 

Mr. Toorety. I certainly do not feel that way about it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am asking where it leads. 

Mr. Tooreti. That is a thing we are concerned with. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where will it stop under present trends? 

Mr. Tooreiy. We have a real stake in this in having responsibility 
for giving some guidance and direction to the farmer’s credit service 
and we try to anticipate where agriculture is headed. We are firmly 
of the opinion that the commercial family farm is not going out of the 
picture. It is changing. 


STATUS OF FAMILY-SIZED FARM 


Mr. Wuirren. When you say the family- sized farm is not going 
out of the picture, how do you envisage it is going to make a go of it 
from an economic standpoint ? 

Mr. Toorety. If you say completely divorced from any assistance on 
the part of the Government, I will say “No,” but I certainly do not 
ve that is going to be the situ: ition, much as I would hope it could 
ye, 

I believe the American people believe in fair play. I believe the 
great majorities we have in urban areas are not going to object to 
some assistance to farmers because I believe the majority of them have 
some appreciation of the fact that an hour’s work on their part will 
buy better living and more food in this country than anyplace else in 

ie world. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Your statement leads me to believe that you accept 
the fact that through Government we will have to do something for 
that small-sized farmer. 

Mr. Toorety. Well, Congressman Whitten 

Mr. Wurrren. Should I not draw that from your earlier state- 
ment? You say you believe the American people, the 87 percent non- 
farmers are fairminded and recognize they are getting more and more 
food per hour’s work. Because of that you do not believe the small 
farmer will go out of existence. 

In that statement itself, are you not accepting the necessity through 
governmental action to give some protection to that size farm or are 

rou? 

. Mr. Toorett. You substituted “small farm” for my term of “com- 
mercial family farm.” I think there is a substantial differance be- 
tween those two. 

Mr. Wutrren. I will grant you that there is. 

My change of word was inadvertent. I did not mean to do that. 

Mr. Tooretu. I have a feeling that in a number of ways assistance 
of some kind is going to be given to agriculture over a period of time. 

I expect to see the total number of farm families diminish, just as 
it has Geett going down since colonial times. 


DISCUSSION OF EFFECTS OF FUTURE DECREASES IN FARM POPULATION 


Mr. Wuirren. Could I interrupt at that point and ask you when 
do you visualize the time will come that we will have so few farmers 
controlling production and supply of food that the Government will 


have to stop it? Where do you envisage that it will reach dangerous 
a 2g neon or when will it quit of its own movement ? 

Mr. Toorri.. Well, presently according to the census people, we 
have about 4.8 million farms, with probably something fewer than 
half of them gi, 90 percent or more of what goes into com- 


mercial channels. So long as we have anything in terms of nun- 
bers of farmers that—well, if we did not have more than half that 
number of farmers we would not even be approaching the situation 
in which farmers could monopolize unless they were much more 
effective an organization than they have ever proven to be. 

Mr. Wuitren. When you get farmers who are businessmen, which 
is the way it is definitely going, they will see what labor can do by 
organization and what will be the result of labor and industry’s pres- 
ent practices and policies under law. Would you not think by that 
time they, being businessmen, might try joining together so as to 
control these things ? 

Mr. Toorety. I believe more of them will be articulate on that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Wuirren. You mean just talk about it? 

Mr. Toore.y. First they will understand it. I think more of them 
will really have a comprehension and understanding of the impor- 
tance of attempting to do that. But one of the basic difficulties 18 
the great diversity of agricultural production and the competitive 
nature of it. If the consumer eats more broilers he probably eats 
less pork, and if he eats more citrus he problely eats fewer apples 
and peaches. 
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You have these problems of competition between types of pro- 
duction and also the wide geographical distribution of these folks 
making it difficult for them to organize effectively. 

Mr. Wurrren. It does. The question I was raising, if this trend 
continues over quite a number of years, in the same degree, you do 
see that it could reach dangerous proportions somewhere down the 
line. | 

Mr. Toorety. I believe farmers can approach the effect of this to a 
degree by organization, by working through cooperatives, by joining 
together in cooperatives. In some parts of the country they have 
done that, particularly in areas of specialized production. 


RELATION OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Wurtrren. I have had pointed out to me in recent days that one 
of the reasons for unemployment in northern areas, the thickly popu- 
lated areas of this country, is because agriculture generally is not 
prosperous and that practically every agricultural town of any con- 
sequence is busy trying to get industry to move in to replace the in- 
come that normally would come from a prosperous agriculture. 
Where industry might normally expand at its present locations, due to 
the incentives being offered by these nonprosperous agricultural areas 
are quite a factor in the movement of industry out of the old areas. I 
do not mean that is the whole factor, but it is quite an element in it. 
Do you think that might hold any weight ? 

Mr. Toorerz. Yes. I believe wide awake rural communities are 
going to undertake to develop industries that will absorb at least 
some of the people going out of agriculture with a view of trying to 
maintain their total population, for instance, on a county basis. 

I participated in a demonstration of that at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
in February. They had there what they called a development asso- 
ciation—and by the way, the Minnesota people in the Red River 
Valley were in on it, too. A rural electric co-op there that distributes 
power to I believe it is six or seven local rural electrics, and I believe 
two private power companies had gone together to organize this 
development association. 

Mr. Marsan. The Ottertail Power Co. was one of them. They 
furnished the power for distribution to these co-ops and they were 
interested in that. Some of their representatives talked to me about 
the work, so I was slightly aware of the meeting that you had. 

Mr. Toorrii. They had a very good meeting there. The purpose 

of it was to try to stimulate interest in community industrial enter- 
prises. They had a fair display in connection with it in their armory 
and from communities all up and down the Red River Valley and 
some outside. 
_ They had exhibits there of products that were being manufactured 
in these local communities and a lot of ingenuity was shown. The 
whole purpose of it was to try to maintain the population and the in- 
come of their particular communities, realizing that fewer and fewer 
will be needed in primary agriculture production. 
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CAPITAL CHANGES OF PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Wurrten. I note that you point out that an average farmer that 
wants to borrow through the Farm Credit Administration setup, 
would go to his local production credit association. : 

That association in turn would take its money or its notes to the 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 

They in turn would get their money by selling debentures. These 
local production credit associations formerly had a considerable 
amount of Government money in them, but they have paid most of 
that off. 

Now in the last few years I notice that they have had to come back 
and have you pick up some of that class A stock, In other words, with 
reference to your statement about agriculture being wholesome—when 
a man who has paid off his first mortgage, has to go back and go in 
hock again, that to me does not indicate an improved situation. It 
looks to me like he is going downhill. 

Mr. Tooretu. In 1934, when the production credit associations were 
established, $90 million of Government capital was put into them and 
invested in their stock. They had that paid down a year ago last De- 
cember 31 to approximately $134 million. 

Then, as you know, this disaster in terms of an unprecedented 
amount of rain came at harvesttime down in your western Mississippi 
area, the Mississippi Delta, and farmers were unable to harvest a sub- 
stantial part of their cotton crop and of their beans. 

That same thing is true up in northern California, in the Chico area, 
Then another disaster occurred in Florida, with the bad freeze there 
last winter and the winter before. 

As a result of that we have drawn money from the revolving fund 
available to the production credit associations and recapitalized 10 of 
them, did we not, Mr. Pitts? 

Mr. Pirrs. Seven, I think. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is it limited to those disaster areas? 

Mr. Tooretu. I have a sheet of my own that I can understand bet- 
ter. The correct number is nine. 

Mr. Wurtten. Is it by and large limited to those disaster areas, oris 
that a general situation ? 

Mr. Toorriu. There are two situations. One was the disaster areas 
which are the only ones in which we reinvested A stock and that ac- 
ee for a very high percentage of the capital that we have put 

ack in. 

The other situations are those production credit associations that 
are growing so rapidly in their new volume of business that they did 
not have the capital structure to support it, so we have invested C 
stock in a few of them, I believe about nine of them. 

Mr. Wuirten. What does that mean? In this case, here is a lend- 


ing institution that makes its money by lending to farmers whet | 


farmers want to borrow. 

Certainly its business jumps up greatly, which means that either 
more farmers are borrowing or the same farmers are borrow! 
now. Is there anything wholesome in that from the standpoint 0 
the whole country ? 
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Mr. Toorety. To the extent that farmers are having to borrow 
yore to carry on the same size of operation as a result of inflation, 
(think it is quite unwholesome. To the extent that they are borrow- 
ing more in order to expand their operations and have a more eco- 
jmical operation, it may not be unwholesome. 

I will just stand on that statement. 

Mr. Wurtren. Farmers, like others, are getting more and more 

























































ble |i the credit business, whatever the reasons behind it, are they not? 
of | Mr. Toorenz. Yes. The total farm debt both short-term and real 
state has gone up. 
ck INTEREST TRENDS 
Ith | Mr. Wurrren, What has been happening to your interest in con- 
2 }iection with that? What are you paying on your debentures and 
‘1 | chat change have we had in the last 3 or 4 or 5 years, whatever gen- 
Mt srl period you have? 
Mr. Tooretx. I have some figures on that. 
nd Mr. Wurrren. You might use a reasonable period to show the 
trend. 
De- | Mr, Tooreiz. Perhaps our best index here of money costs is what 
intermediate credit banks have to pay because they go in the market 
ted Joch month to sell their debentures, which are standard 9-month 
PP! | debentures. 
ub- | Their average debenture cost for 1954 was 2.17 percent; in 1955 it 
vas 1.69 percent; in 1956 it was 3.05; in 1957, it was 3.81; in 1958 
Pea. Pit was 3.32. 
eré | The range by months varies from a low of 1.25 percent in 1954, to 
thigh of 4.98 percent in 1958. We have had that tremendous swing 
und fin the last 5 years. 
Jof | Mr. Warrren. How about the rates that are charged by the pro- 
duction credit associations? What has been the general trend there? 
Mr. Tooretit. The farm credit banks and associations, being farm- 
as’ organizations, and operating in the interest of the farmer, of 
bet- jcourse keep their interest rates to the farmer as low as they can, con- 
__ |sstent with sound operation. : ra 
oris | The rates that production credit associations are charging farm- 
es now vary from a low of 5 percent in a very few associations to a 
reas jligh of 8 percent in a very few associations, all of which I believe are 
; a- pthe State of Texas, the high ones. 
put | The typical interest rate charged by production credit associations 
today is 6 percent. 
that } Mr. Wurrren. Even though the intermediate credit banks are able 
did [0 sell debentures at the rate you say, it means the associations, in 
xd C jorder to stay solvent, even though their source of money comes from 
‘source where they sell money at that low rate, it has reached a point 
end- fiers they have to charge 6 percent. 
vhet | Mr. Toormun. Yes, sir. This is definitely a wholesale rate. The 
lermediate credit bank needs typically about one-half of 1 percent 
ither fotake care of its operating costs and to build reasonable reserves al- 
“ ough they forego some of the latter in periods of relatively tight 
n Honey, 





Then the production credit associations one require 2 to 214 
‘tent as their retail cost. That is the real expensive part of this 
‘ration of making loans to individual farmers. 








One of the reasons is because our PCA’s do a lot of business with 
small farmers. I was noticing a figure just this morning, if I pm 
member it correctly, about 30 percent of the number of all PC4 
loans are under $1,000, and 62 percent are between $1,000 and $10,00) 
Thus only 8 percent of the loans exceed $10,000. 


SMALL FARM PRODUCTION AND COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirten. Governor, I will make one more comment abou 
this discusion about “as soon as the small farmers get into economi 
units and the number of farmers gets down on a proper basis that 
things would level off.” According to Secretary Benson’s testimony 
before the committee, the Department of Agriculture figures shov 
that 54 percent of small farmers, some 2 million-odd, produce only} 
percent of the commercial production of all agricultural commodities 
[It strikes me that, if you were to move all those small farmers, take 
them and their lands out of business, you would affect only 9 percent 
of commercial production. 

On the other hand, as would follow, if they went out of busines 
and those small farms were added to larger units, judged by the 
records in the Department, instead of a decreased commercial pm. 
duction of 9 percent you would probably end up with an increase 
total production. 

Would you not think so? 

Mr. Toorrty. I believe we are going to continue to have increasel 
total production. Of course, we need over a reasonable period o/ 
time some increase in total production in order to take care of e: 
panding population, but from my previous statement you will har 
concluded I am not one who believes we are going to eat ourselve 
out of our surplusses simply by the fact. our population is going 
914, million a year. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now comes the most important question: Do yo 
not think that, if American production were held in line with do 
mestic consumption and foreign market needs, it would be helpful t 
the Government and helpful to the farmer, in that he would not b 
producing that for which there is little or no market? Based on the 
age-old experience in economics, the surplus in turn fixes the prt 
for the entire amount, the little unwanted extra amount on the markt 
being a depressing effect on the total. 

Mr. Toorrnx. I certainly believe that. I believe it is proven the 
the great majority of people in this country as well as Members «i 
Congress, since 1933, have believed that. The big question and prob 
lem, as I understand it, is how to effectively do just that. I haw 
not been able to come up with any startling ideas about it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am sure each of us has come up with rather! 
definite and sure answer. The only thing is we cannot get everybot/ 
else to agree with us. 

Mr. Toorett. You mean how to do it? ' 

Mr. Wurrren. Just about every individual has an individual wer 
point as to how to get to do it, but it is difficult to get the others" 
agree with us. 


Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Marshall? 
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Mr. Marsuaty. Governor Tootell, I would like to compliment you 
mn the fine way that you have administered your program. I think 
yhen you can come before this committee and say, as you did, that you 


i}have been able to absorb the administrative costs of your program 
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vithout asking for additional funds, you have been an exception to 
the people who have sat across the table from me during this session 
of Congress. I think that is a remarkable record that you could do 
that. 

I was very much interested also in what I consider to be a fine 
discussion which you had with our chairman. 


CURRENT HIGH INDEX OF LAND VALUES 


You commented a moment ago on some figures that you were 
taking about. Are our index of land figures at the present time 
ita longtime high? 

Mr. Toorenn. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Marsuau.. I believe it was in 1921 that we had some very 
high index figures. 

We had gone through an aftermath of war and one thing and 
mother. To try to get some sort of comparable period, we are 


‘| now in many respects in a period that is somewhat similar to 1921. Is 


that not correct, so far as index figures on land are concerned ? 

Mr. To sy L. Yes, except we are much higher. Back in that period, 
1920 to 1924, the average index of land values, based on . 1912 to 
N14 base, was 148. For the past 5 years it has av eraged 238 and as 
of November 1958, it stood at 274. 


BACKGROUND AND EARLY EXPERIENCE OF FARM CREDIT SYSTEM 


Mr. Marsnaui. The Federal land bank people and production 
wedit and intermediate credit bank had a heavy lending program 


+n 1920 and 1921? 


Mr. Toorrin. Only moderately so. You remember the land banks 
were just getting underway. ‘They experienced some difficulties 
inselling their bonds back there in those ear ly years. 

They had a rel: itively new organization so in comparison, of course, 


vith their lending operation during the great refinancing program 


of the thirties, or today, it was rather small peanuts. The inter- 
uediate credit banks did not come into being until 1923, prompted 


4 toquite an extent by that very sharp drop in ‘farm commodity prices 


in late 1920 and 1921. 
Mr. Marsrraur. I thank you for correcting me in that because I 
lave been thinking perhaps a little bit more ‘of the farm credit pic- 


} ‘we during that period. 


There were a large number of loans that were made on real estate 
during that period ‘around 1921 where they were made through what 
ve might have called at that time very reputable lending insti itutions, 
istrance commpaties, ci cetera. 

Mr. Tooretn. Insurance companies, and there were farm mortgage 
companies by the score during those days. 

Mr, Marsan. One of the things that brought the Federal land 
bank into being was the fact that the credit structure at that time had 
nore or less passed a peak, had it not? They began to have some dif- 
ieulties with some loans. 
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Mr. Toorerz. Well, agriculture had to rely on credit institution 





that were designed for commercial and industrial purposes primari In 
and that is why the farm credit system was teanied ol one ton they 
vide unique types of credit services for agriculture. situat 
I would like to just_go back to 1908, when Teddy Roosevelt ap. W 
pointed the American Country Life Commission to make a very com. Mr 
prehensive study of rural America. One of the conclusions of tha that 
Commission was that a great deficit in agriculture and need in agri. early 
culture was a type of credit, and credit institution suited to the needs | “ 
of agriculture. thing 
It was as a result of the recommendations of the Commission tha} i 
a further study was made of agricultural credit institutions in Europ wee 
and out of that came the land bank system in 1916. Then it wa Si 
thought that the newly created Federal Reserve System would prob. mort 
ably take care of the short-term credit needs of farmers, but it failed] "°° 
to do so in the 1920-21 agricultural crash. As a result of that, in} fa 
1923, Congress passed the Agricultural Credits Act that created the ty 
Federal intermediate credit banks. rathe 
Then that was fine as far as it went. Here were these 12 banks ot| ‘Hla 
discount for agriculture and Congress had visualized that private in- less | 
dividuals all over the country and groups of farmers would organiz tl 
credit corporations to make use of the services of the intermediate busi 
credit banks. But they did not do that to any great extent, so in 1933, than 
Congress created the production credit system, which made this serv- T 
ice of the intermediate credit banks available to every farmer in th: with 
United States, because PCA’s are organized to include all of the terri- 1946 
tory of the United States. Our cooperative credit system is uniquein} “ P 
that it does only agricultural financing and tries to tailor its program} °™ 
whether a long-term or a short-term credit program, to the needs of qT 
farmers. It in effect is a mechanism for farmers pooling their credit, 2” 
going into the money centers and competing with industry and com-| '™P' 
merce for funds to finance agriculture. We think that particularly the of t 
very tight money year, 1957, demonstrated the success of the system whe 
because in the tightest money year since 1929, our farm credit banks ther 
and associations were able to make available to the American farmers} liev 
almost $3 billion at a time when some of the other folks who had been M 
lending to agriculture were pulling away and going to more profitable cult 
types of senting: " 
PERCENTAGE OF FARM INDEBTEDNESS .z 
Mr. MarsHauy. What percent of the farm indebtedness approxi-| cI 
mately do you have in the United States today as far as land is con thas 
cerned ? I 
Mr. Toore.u. As far as land is concerned about 1814 percent. mal 
In total of farm credit it runs a little more than 15 percent. 
LAC 
COMPARISON OF PRESENT FARM CREDIT SITUATION WITH 1921 PERIOD 
Mr. Marswatu. I can remember most of the economists in the 19308 I 
talking about the fact that the depression in agriculture was cal x 
to a considerable extent by the inflated land values of the 1921 period ok 


In your work you have available to you a knowledge of farm credit. 
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roxi- 
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I wonder if you might tell me what trends are different today than 
they were in 1921 that would lead us to believe that the farm credit 
situation would be more stable now than it was then ¢ 

Would you care to do that? 

Mr. Toorety. Yes, I would be glad to undertake that. I too feel 
that much of the real hardship that came with the depression of the 
early 1920’s was the result of inflated land values during and imme- 
diately following World War I. Actually the ratio of debt to any- 
thing even resembling reasonable value was much, much higher than 
itis today. I mean, the burden of debt was substantially heavier. In- 
terest rates at that time were substantially higher. 

Six and a half percent would be a conservative estimate of farm 
mortgage interest rates back at that time. Actually, land bank rates 
were somewhat less than that, but even 8- and 10-percent interest rates 
to farmers were very common at that time. So I would say that to- 
day this matter of lower interest rates and loans on an amortized basis 
rather than practically all of them being on a 5-year term that was 
callable at the end of that period, are factors indicating a considerably 
less burdensome debt situation. 

I believe that the typical farm in America today is much more of a 
business proposition and is accumulating capital much more rapidly 
than back during that period. 

Then I think there is no question but that policies of this country 
with respect to employment—I think the Full Employment Act of 
1946, a declaration of intent to maintain as nearly full employment 
as practicable, is an important factor as far as agriculture is con- 
cerned—have added stability to agriculture. 

The maintenance of a market for agricultural products and the 
maintenance of a market for people who are surplus in agriculture is 
important, Even back when we were kids, approximately 50 percent 
of the young folks from the farms had to leave and find work else- 
where. Unless there is relatively full employment in the urban areas, 
there is not the opportunity for that outlet and it has a real effect, I be- 
lieve, on the prosperity in rural areas. 

Mr. Marsuaty. You feel that a good share of the market for agri- 
culture depends on the substantially high employment of people in 
industry ? " ; 

Mr. Tooret. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Marsnatu. If I understood what you mentioned to Mr. Whitten 
& moment ago, it is your feeling that we are going to substantially 
increase our agricultural output, probably outstripping the market 
that we have. 


In other words, our production may increase more rapidly than our 
markets. 


LACK OF APPRECIATION BY FARM GROUPS AND CONSUMERS OF EXTENT OF 
SUBSIDIZED EXPORTS 


It is interesting to note that in 1958 I think we had our highest 
exports of agricultural commodities and somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 45 percent of that was a subsidized export. 

You have had the opportunity of meeting with farm groups. You 
have also had some opportunity of meeting the consumers. Do you 
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feel the farm groups and consumers recognize the importance of that 
in our agricultural picture as far as our markets are concerned ? 

Mr. Toorert. You mean the importance of the subsidized export 
segment of this thing? 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is right. 

Mr. Toorertn. No. By and large I do not believe they do. 

Mr. Marsnauy. That is my impression, too. I have had that im- 
pression driven home to me very much with the groups that I have 
met. 

Of course, during the 1921 period we did not have anything in the 
line of a price support operation that we have today and almost all 
of the newspapers that we pick up indicate the enormous cost of a 
price support program at the present time. 

At the present, the farm bloc no longer exists. 

Mr. Tooreti. It started in 1921, did it not? 

Mr. Marsway. That is right, which was the period of formation 
of that bloc. 

I mention that, not in trying to get into the picture of what caused 
all these things, but when you think in terms of a legislative climate, 
as it affects either industry or labor, agriculture today is in a much 
different position. Whatever the value of it may have been, it took a 
farm bloc that was quite strongly organized in the early twenties quite 
a few years to get farm legislation. 

Mr. Toorpiy. They did not get much legislation that was not vetoed 
until the catastrophe of 1932. 

Mr. Marsnaty. That is right. If history repeats itself, does that 
mean that we are going to have to have a calamity such as the 1932 
ihing in order to get legislation passed in this period ? 

Mr. Tooreti. I do not believe so, Mr. Marshall. I may be naive 
about this, but I have a feeling that we are not going to have another 
1932. In the first place, you see I believe we have learned a lot more 
about fiscal policy and what it takes to make things go and I do not 
believe that the Congress or the American people would sit by and 
permit a third of the labor force to become unemployed. I believe 
that under the policy enunciated by the act of 1946 that I mentioned 
earlier that that would never happen. 

There are a great many built-in features in our economy that did 
not exist. back in those years that I think are important factors, even 
though they affect agriculture only indirectly. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Do you make many loans to these 52 percent that 
produce 9 percent of the agricultura] commodities ? 

Mr. Tooreti. Yes. We process quite a few. I am sure this com- 
mittee is well aware of the fact that approximately a third of the 
net income of American farmers for the last several years has come 
from off-farm sources, which means that part-time farming is pretty 
unportant business in a great many parts of the country. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Marsnmay. Yes. 


DEPENDENCE OF ECONOMY UPON DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. Wutrren. I sit on the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
and I am greatly disturbed at the dependence that our economy now 
has on defense spending. 
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Have you given any thought that, if perchance anything should 
be worked out to where the present dangerous international situation 
should improve, or by some other means defense spending were scaled 
down as much as 50 percent, what jobs there would be for these farmers 
tomake money on off-farm jobs? 

Mr. Tooreit. I thought about it in broader terms than that, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is a pretty broad one to me. 

Mr. Toorerx. Indeed it is. I tried to think of it in terms of its 
effect on the entire economy. Certainly, it is a sad situation where if 
a thing which all of us want more than anything else, world peace, 
were actually to become a reality and a guaranteed thing that we 
vould be confronted with giving up a military budget which is now 
sme $40 billion and a part of our economy oa which we have come 
toplace a great deal of reliance. 

1 do not know what the answer is. There would certainly be a re- 
luctance on the part of the public to support a public works program 
that would anywhere near approximate that during an adjustment 
period. 

Mr. Wuirren. Back during the Korean war days Joe Fowler 
headed the Government agency that had the overall planning job to 
determine what expansion in capacity the Nation might have to have 
in fertilizer and electricity and all that, in case we had an allout war 
with Russia. He made the statement while walking back from a hear- 
ing in which I was involved that, if Russia were to declare 10 years 
of peace, if these boys came back from the service, if the plants closed 
down, and so on, it would wreck our economy. 

When you think about it, it certainly would be most disruptive. 
However—I have used this in numerous speeches because I do believe 
it—under this wartime expenditure rate, doubtless the American peo- 
ple as a whole have more material things than perhaps at any other 
time in history. 

Mr. Tooretu. That is right. 

Mr. Wurtren. You have to realize it is not war or preparation for 
war, but the extra activity coming from it. We as a nation should 
be smart enough to put forth the same energy in directions that im- 
proved our country. In war you use up your timber, coal, metal, and 
those things and end up poorer. However, if you would do as I 
suggest, spend that money on harnessing streams, reforestation of land, 
schools, roads, and other material things, you would have a richer 
country. 

[It is questionable whether the American public would let you 
through Government put forth that same degree of effort. But I 
um convinced that the country would be better off economically and 
in every other way if circumstances would permit us to take every- 
thing we now spend in those places where it is a weight. on our econ- 
omy and spend it on the country rather than wearing it out. Again 
itis highly questionable whether the public would ever support such 
a4 measure. 

LOANS TO SMALL FARMERS 


Mr. Marsnaru. You were mentioning a moment ago about making 
these loans for 52 percent. You cannot identify farms but could 
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you give us some idea percentagewise of the number of loans you 
make to farmers of that type? 

Mr. Tooreti. I believe I can. The matter of Federal land bank 
loans, I have these data as of June 30, 1956. I wish they were 2 
years later, but it would not make a great deal of difference. Forty. 
three percent of the number of those loans were for $2,500 and legs, 
Sixty-nine percent of all the loans outstanding were for $5,000 and 
less. Ejighty-nine percent of all land bank loans outstanding were 
for $10,000 or less. 

Certainly, in that 48 percent you get mostly those that are de. 
pendent upon income from our sources or those that are approaching 
a subsistence level. 

As to the amounts, you would realize the dollar volume would be 
substantially less than those percentages in number, but they are 
fairly large. That gives you some idea. 

From the Production Credit Association I quoted figures earlier, 
and perhaps I will just stand on them. When we get the transcript 
I will check those figures. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We would appreciate whatever you might put in 
the record concerning this. You may do that. 


LOANS FOR ENLARGING UNITS 


Mr. MarsHuauy. Do you have any idea about the number of loans 
that you are making at the present time percentagewise, where farm- 
ers are enlarging their units? What percentage of loans come into 
that category ? 

Mr. Tooret.. This would be just a general idea. I would think 
it would be awfully close to an average U.S. figure of 15 percent. 

Mr. MarsuHati. Governor Tootell, I appreciate very much the in- 
formation you have given me. 


TREND OF FORECLOSURES 


I have one other thing. How do your foreclosures compare this 
past year with the previous year? 

Mr. Toorety. I have those data here. I would be glad to state 
them. Data on foreclosures are given in terms of number of fore- 
closures per thousand farms. I will first quote data for the United 
States asa whole. They are running about an average of two fore- 
closures per thousand farms and have been in recent years. That 
would compare with about 15 back in the early twenties. It would 
compare with approximately 25 to 30, in the period 1930 to 1935. 

In other words, foreclosures are very low, both for the Federal 
Land Bank, the insurance companies, and other farm lenders. 

Mr. Marsuauy. How do the farm credit figures compare with the 
national figures? 

Mr. Toore.yi. They will be a little below. 

Mr. MarsuHatu. Governor Tootell, I appreciate the fine repsonses 
you have given to my questions. I would like to say this to you, and 
I hope I am wrong in saying this to you, but I think you are in the 
most difficult time in the history of the country in making farm real 
estate loans at the present time. I hope I am wrong in that. Off the 
record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Narcuer. I agree with my friend, Mr. Marshall, in his state- 
ment that you are serving during a most crucial period. I began the 
practice of law in 1934 and I served for a period of 2 years as Federal 
(ommissioner under the Frazier-Lemke Act. I remember back in 
those days the difficulties that were confronting the farmers generally 
and certainly I hope we never reach that point again in this country. 


APPRAISAL PROCEDURES 


Governor, I have one question I would like to ask you pertaining 
to the loans now being made. Just what procedure are you using 
as to the appraisals when you are confronted with this high cost of 
the average farm today ? 

Mr. Toorrii. I would be glad to try to explain that, Mr. Natcher. 

Since 1933 the land bank system has made loans on the basis 
of what it called normal agricultural value. That concept came into 
being back there during the great depression when current market 
prices were way down, where a loan that might be made at, say, 50 
percent of current market price was often substantially below the 
outstanding indebtedness the farmer had. This was an effort to 
anticipate what value that a farm of a given productivity might be 
able to support through earnings over a period of time in the future. 

Back at the time that was instituted normal agricultural values 
often were fixed at a level that exceeded the then present market 
value. In arriving at normal agricultural value—as a matter of 
fact, it is stated in the law that the earning power of the farm shall 
bea principal factor; not the only factor, but a principal factor. 

From time to time our people try to anticipate what they believe 
to be the probable reasonable expectation as to farm prices of dif- 
ferent commodities in different parts of the country and what the 
cost situations with relation to that would be, and to project these 
and anticipate what level of land values can be supported. In the 
last 5 years we have increased our basis for establishing normal agri- 
cultural levels twice; once in late 1954 and again last summer, in 
the summer of 1958. Our normal agricultural values today will 
average out across the country just a little less than 70 percent of 
current market sales price. 

We are always confronted with a dilemma. We have to get our 
loan values high enough to be of real service to farmers on the one 
hand and, on the other hand, not to be a strong participant in an 
inflationary land price program. I quite agree with Congressman 
Whitten, where he said earlier it does not serve a useful purpose for 
the farmer unless he happens to be one of those who is going to sell at 
this high price. 

Under the law we may make land bank loans up to 65 percent of 
this normal agricultural value. Today it is unusual when a land 
ank loan is made that is as much as a full 50 percent of the current 
narket price. We are looked upon as being conservative lenders by 
host people. In fact, we get lots of complaints today that we are not 
lending enough money. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Horan. 
DECREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Horan. I also want to commend you, Mr. Tootell, for maintaip. 


ing a very conservative budget request ‘here. I notice your total em 


ployment is dropping. 

Mr. Toore... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Have you any comment on that? 

Mr. Toorett. I would be glad to, and even to submit some figure 
for the record on it. 

Our Federal Farm Credit Board, which came into being in Decen- 
ber 1953, held a fifth anniversary celebration at its February meeting 
On that occasion I looked up some figures and made some 5-year com: 
parisons that I believe you will find interesting. 

So far as our Washington office is concerned, in that 5-year period 
we decreased our personnel by one-third. We were able to do this by 
streamlining and making for a more efficient organization, but alsoby 
decentr: alizing and placing more of the responsibility for making 
loans and servicing loans with the banks and associations, which we 
believe to be sound j practice. 

The question might arise: If we were able to do this, to decrease ow 
personnel by a third during this period, what happened i in the dis 
tricts? The 12 Federal land banks during this same 5-year perio 
from December 31, 1953, to December 31, 1958, increased their volum 
of business from $1,280 ‘million to $2,100 million approximately, ani 
at the same time decreased their personnel from 1,083 to 1,033, by il) 
while they were doing that. 

The banks for cooperatives did not decrease their personnel. I 
stayed at 229 for the 13 banks for cooperatives during that period 
Their loans went up 12 percent during that 5-year period. 

The intermediate credit banks and production credit corporation 
decreased their personnel from 455 to 352, and during that period ir 
creased their volume of business from $1,778 million to $2,988 million 
In other words, a 68 percent increase in volume of business and yet: 
reduction of about 25 percent in their personnel. 

We are pretty proud of that record. Then out in the association 
there was only a very slight increase in personnel. Although the pr 
duction credit associations, for instance, increased their volume 0 
business just approximately 80 percent in that 5-year period, the! 
personnel went up only 11 percent. The national farm loan asso 
ations decreased their personnel 7 percent while servicing the 68 pet 
cent increase in land bank loans. 


INVESTMENT PER WORKER 


Mr. Horan. I think that is quite remarkable. Earlier we were di 
cussing the investment per farmworker. I think you referred to! 
as agricultural assets per worker. You said ours was the highest, 0 
our way, I believe. 

Mr. Toorext. Yes, sir. That is the Palouse wheat-pea area whit! 
averages about $100,000 per worker compared with perhaps $18, 
nation ally. 

Mr. Horan. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. What is the investment per worker on an apple ranch 
out our way ¢ 

Mr. ToorrLi. I cannot give you that figure here today. I might be 
ible to look it up for the record, if you like. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to have a little enlargement on that be- 
ause it is an interesting fact. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 

With respect to Representative Horan’s ae about capital requirements 
in the fruit area of central Washington, Dr. E. J. Working, chairman of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Wraahianton State College, advises us 
that surveys made in 1953 and brought up to date in 1956 indicate the following 


investment for Wenatchee-Yakima-Okanogan orchards: 
Investment 
per acre 


Land and orchard 

Buildings, improvements__-..-.-----~- cng ket s 
Machinery, equipment 

(perating capital 


Total per acre 


An average size orchard of 18 acres thus requires total capital of about 
$4,500, or about $34,000 per worker. Dr. Working estimates that non-real- 
estate capital requirements probably huve increased some since 1956 but that 
orchard value may have declined slightly so that the total may be about the 
same now as in 1956. 


RELATION TO FARMERS ITOME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Horan. I have enjoyed this discussion you had with the other 
members of the committee. What relationship, if any, do you main- 
tain with the Farmers Home Administration ? 

Mr. Toorrtyn. Of course, organically, none. We compare notes with 
thm and we try to keep reasonably well informed of what their 
policies are and what they are doing. But there is no official organic 
relationship between us. 

Mr. Horan. One of the problems we have with the Farmers Home 
Administration and the administration of it, of course, is that it car- 
nes a reasonably low interest rate, and in some cases one that is almost 
statutorily fixed and, of course, I think it is sound and I think it is 
the feeling of the subcommittee here that we want that credit avail- 
able to a men when he is in trouble, but when he gets back on his 
feet he should not accept the advantages of the “Farmers Home 
Administration. 

I just wondered, while it has sometimes been referred to as a 
graduation-from-disaster status to a self-sustaining status, I won- 
dered how that was achieved. I do know the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and their county ee do make an appraisal of 
each individual borrower, and when they feel his net assets and his 
financial position is such that he could request credit elsewhere, they 
make an effort to deny him the lower interest rate and the provisions 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. Toorriy. It has been our observation that this varies consid- 
erably from locality to locality. We know at the national level that 
is the policy. When a farmer, you might say, is able to leave the 
hospital and throw aw: ay his ¢ rutches, they take the view that is what 
he should do and to switch his credit account either to the Cooperative 
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Farm Credit System or to private lenders. I think that they quite 
properly do not discriminate in our favor. They put the two on an 
equal basis. 

I would say that the majority of county committees and local su. 
pervisors are reasonably diligent in that matter. Some are not. We 
recognize that they are confronted with a pretty difficult situation in 
two respects: 

One, they take on a man perhaps that has not more than 5 percent 
equity in his total spread and they go along and work with him for 
a period of maybe 10 years and they get him to a point where mayh 
he has a 40- or 50-percent equity in it. This is a good loan. There 
is no collection problem any more and they are a bit reluctant to 
give it up. That is human nature. Still, I think the majority of 
them do abide by the policy. 

The other reason it is difficult is the problem of getting that fellow 
to take the step away from 3-percent money. 

Mr. Horan. It is a definite problem and one that we recognize here, 
We even have this rural development program and we have cases 
where one county “A” where there is 3-percent money and its program 
is going on and you walk across the road and here is county “B’ 
where that money does not exist, and they write to their Congressmen. 

I am glad to see at least an informal liaison existing between the 
farm credit institutions. The only one, of course, that we have direct 
and intimate relationship with on this subcommittee is the Farmers 
Home Administration, which is a little bit different from what you are 
doing in your shop. 

I think that should be stressed. I have the feeling that if all our 
facilities in the United States in the field were to work in close rela- 
tionship, we would get more done. I know while you were head of 
our “mr Service we had a meeting one day that you may 
recal]—— 

Mr. Toorett. I do. It was about the Columbia Basin. 

Mr. Horan. At the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Tooreti. On the Columbia Basin. 

Mr. Horan. Yes; this very phase. You can almost achieve miracles 
if you get all the folks that exist to be of service to other people 
together, all pulling in the right direction. It helps. That is all. 

Mr. Wutrten. , one we wish to thank you. I wish to say 
again we always enjoy our visit with you and we like to discuss the 
various aspects, because we know you give attention to them. 

I say for the record we think you have done a splendid job, not onl 
you but your agency, and all the problems that agriculture has I thin! 
are made less by the very fine farm credit system we have. I think it 
it very well run indeed under your supervision. 

Mr. Tooreiu. I would say, Congressman Whitten, that we have en- 
joyed this opportunity to visit with you and it is our intention to 
continue to try to render constructive service to agriculture; and if 
we come up with any of the answers to any of the $64 questions, we 
certainly will get in touch with you. 

Mr. Wutrren. We would be glad to hear from you. 
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Fripay, Aprit 10, 1959. 


MEAT INSPECTION AND POULTRY INSPECTION 


WITNESSES 


ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 

DR. B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE 

EDMUND STEPHENS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

ROY W. LENNARTSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, MARKETING 
SERVICES, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 

HERMON I. MILLER, DIRECTOR, POULTRY DIVISION, AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING SERVICE 

ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Meat InspecTion PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. I have a letter from the Comptroller General which 
I would like to put in the record at the conclusion of my interrogation 
of the Secretary several weeks ago, together with some information 
supplied by the General Accounting Office. Without objection we will 
> that in the record at the conclusion of my interrogation of the 

ecretary. 

Gentlemen, we come now to the hearings on meat inspection and 
poultry iaspection, 

At this point in the record we will insert pages 95 through 101 of 
the en on meat inspection. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Excerrt From “Status OF PROGRAM” MATERIAL 
MEAT INSPECTION 


Current activities—Federal meat inspection assures clean, sound, and whole- 
some meat for human consumption, free from adulteration, and truthfully labeled. 
The work consists of inspecting animals and carcasses at the time of slaughter ; 
inspection at all stages of preparation of meat and meat-food products to assure 
sanitary handling; destruction of condemned product to prevent its use for 
human food ; enforcement of measures that insure informative labeling; inspec- 
tion of meat and meat-food products offered for importation; and a supervising 
System of certification to assure acceptance of domestic meats in foreign trade. 
Meat and meat-food products are examined for compliance with specifications of 
governmental purchasing agencies; reimbursements are received for the cost of 
such services. Reimbursements are also received from meatpacking establish- 
ments for the cost of overtime work performed at their request. Continuous in- 
spection of the manufacture of process or renovated butter is also included under 
this activity. 
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Selected examples of recent progress 

1. Demand for Federal meat inspection continucs to increase.—Thirteen hup. 
dred plants in 518 cities required meat inspection by the end of fiscal year 1958 Bf picca) 
Based on current applications for the inspection service and inquiries concerning 7 19 
the inspection requirements, it is estimated that by the end of the current fisea] 19 
year there will be an increase of over 4 percent in the number of plants to be 19 
serviced and a similar increase in the number of cities and towns where inspectors 19 
will have to be assigned. Establishments continued to use extra shifts to speed up 19 
production. The complexity of modern meat merchandising compels many meat- 1 
packers who previously have been satisfied with a local business to have their 19 
products inspected so that they are eligible to move freely in interstate commerce. ; 
Chainstore merchandising and institutional buying by both military and civilian J yeqi « 
agencies require delivery of federally inspected meats. 

2. The scope of operations under the meat inspection laws is indicated by 
the following tables: i 


Yeat ¢ 


Meat inspection activities 





. 
At close of fiscal vears 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 


Estimated 


a 

Number of establishments covered See 1, 067 1,120 | 1,184 1,244 | 1,300 1, 360 | 
Number of cities and towns in which estab- | 
lishments were located. - -- --- 410 | 435 | 471 502 | 518 | 540 | 





SS Sausage: 
During fiscal years (in thousands) Fres 
Tot 

Ante mortem inspection: ] Frar 
Animals passed ; 90, 733 | 98,011 |108, 354 |104,181 | 97,450 |102, 654 | 107,14 Othe 
Animals suspected ; 186 183 186 164 149 180 | 19 Loaf, he 
Animals condemned - - ; a2 j 6 6 6 | 4 |} 5 | 5 Steaks, 

lh lle ec Raced tl a eh ‘ Meat ex 
Total animals inspected__....-----.---- 928 | 98, 200 |108, 546 104,351 | 97,603 Sliced b: 
poe eetiaiaal itech Net delet, Vinten 8 ieee Sliced ot 


Post mortem inspection: | Hambur 
Carcasses passed , 7 a 90, 97,913 |108, 242 |104., | 97,339 |102, 544 | 107, Miscella 
Carcasses condemned. -.----~-- ; 43 28% 281 208 260 290 | ‘ - 

. | sce xen 

Total carcasses inspected : : 922 | 98, 194 . 540 (104, | 97, 599 2, , : Refi 

‘ mens | onesie NEO Sto 


Inspection of animals by species: Bdible t 


' 

Ante mortem inspection (animals): | | | Rendere 
Cattle__- ae | 18, 476 , 729 | 19, 20, | 18,581 | 19,000! 19,3 Ren 
Calves. ___ Mme i ei 7, 7,769 | 6,646 | 6,700| 7, Cont 
Sheep and lambs--- 4, 4, 3, 2,876 | 13, 400 | . ompor 
Goats s eo 5é | 171 170 | 7 Oleomat 
Horses | wn n-aa----2- | 163] 126 120 1 (alined 
ren aces --| 50, 297 | | ; 204 | 63,450 | 67,00 fF Horse n 

TOCA. cn tedges Fue dee esate] 1 OB | 108, 5 352 604 |102, 840 | 107, 3% oe 
eee ; 4 eee 2 en di 

Postmortem inspections (carci | Can 
Cattle 476 , 725 | 19, 20, 142 | 18,579 | 18,998 | 19, 2% atl 
Calves... , 478 7, 601 7, , 768 , 44 6, 698 6, 998 
Sheep and lambs , 36 , 489 | 14, 3,918 | 12,876 | 13,398 | 13, 7% 

Goats ; Lasts 5é 87 116 171 170 | 170 
Horses ; 25 237 162 126 120 120 
Swine___- 50, 296 | 57,055 | 66, 62, 239 | 59,203 | 63,450 | 67,000 





Total _ _- ‘ 90,922 | 98, 194 |108, 540 |104,345 | 97,599 |102, 834 | 107, 38 


1 Horses are slaughtered and their meat is identified as such. Their meat is handled and prepared it 
separate establishments from those handling cattle, calves, sheep, swine, and goats. 
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yeat and meat-food products prepared and processed under Federal inspection 


by fiscal years 


Fiscal Year: 
1956 
1957 


1959 (estimate) 
1960 (estimate) 


14, 


Pounda 
833, 471, 229 
373, 853, 029 
207, 298, 082 
804, 070, 049 


, 791, 996, 515 


17, 


500, 000, 000 


18, 000, 000, 000 


Veat and meat-food products prepared and processed under supervision classified by 
type of product 


[In thousands of pounds] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 


—— 


Placed in cure: 
Beef. paca = | 164, 672 | 
Pork. -- nae acai : set 3, 451, 336 
Bn ccans pines . ‘ 1, 958 | 

Smoked and/or dried: 
Beef. . - - ; 60, 244 
Pork. : i 7 e , 439, 226 | 

Cooked meat: 
Beef. | 73,101 | 
Pork. ; , 671 
Other. . ‘ , 966 

sausage | 
Fresh finished __.. - 221, 701 
To be dried or semidried - a 30, 224 
Frankfurters, wieners_ - i ’ 33, 979 | 
Other __ . “ | 5, 357 

loaf, headcheese, chili con carne - - : 199, 550 

Steaks, chops, roasts - - - 75 

Meat extract_ ' 351 

Sliced bacon _ _. foccue ee 370, 460 | 

Sliced other. __ - st Ne eel bananas we 4,921 | 

Hamburger ; r ree: 648 

Miscellaneous meat products. _- a aac 57, 491 

Lard 
Rendered at 2 oe n O64 
Refined xia aie ; . , 965 

leo stock 4 a : ao = 268 | 

Edible tallow ee : Saiiciialeaamals 329 
idered pork fat: 

Rendered E ase wanes ee 059 
Refined So ee a i 42, 007 

Compound containing animal fat : 921 

Jeomargarine containing animal fat__-_-_- . 654 | 

Canned products Se : Sea en , 941 | 

lorse meat products: 

Cured Retin aekiae aren 7, 102 
Chopped ; : i 21, 734 
Edible oil i . Ai : 352 | 
Canned horse meat 21, 226 





Fiscal year 
1957 


2, 167,7 


‘y 


15, 578 


20, 707 





Fiscal year 
1958 


158, 949 
3, 298, 386 
1, 166 


53, 446 
2, 333, 875 


87, 674 
295, 319 
3, O86 


223, 195 
134, 505 
649, 665 
622, 793 
204, 895 
558, 367 

2,117 
911, 016 
235, 205 
186, 463 
114, 613 


, 863, 983 
426, 331 
65, 708 
288, 050 


92, 461 
50, 937 
688, O83 
70, 815 

2, 138, 840 


4, 463 
15, 107 


12, 484 
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Examination of meat and meat-food products for other Government agencies 
(reimbursable) 


{In thousand pounds] 


| | 

| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal 
Branch of Government 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 (esti. 
mated) 





Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Marketing Service_..._.--| , 3, 445 15, 919 
Commodity Stabilization Service-.._.-_| 9,566 | 207, 865 111, 112 
Forest Service. ..-........-- Seaiicad 203 237 

Department of Commerce: | 
Civil Aeronautics Administration - 53 | 71 24 
Maritime Administration ws 238 17 

Department of the Interior: 
Alaska Road Commission - eae aa ee Bo ccs ceeiadl comes sane 
Fish and Wildlife__..___-- 192 167 | f 
Bureau of Indian A ffairs_- 4 126 158 

Department of Health, Education and | 

Welfare: Public Health Service___- | 2, 322 | 2, 412 

Department of Justice: Bureau of Prisons.| 6 125 131 

Department of the Army-..-_--__- ; 71, 37% 192, 526 204, 148 | 

Coast Guard 47 22 

Marine Corps- -.- ‘ 68 17 

Department of the Nav Peake ami boae R 156, 633 229, 848 

General Services Administration - ses 1, 182 784 

Veterans’ Administration...........--.-_-. 30, 776 30, 290 











1 484, 055 2 595, 820 3 595,286 | 4 “4-463, 684 519, 81 





1 Includes 6,716,000 pounds rejected. 
? Includes 5,209,000 pounds rejected. 
3 Includes 4,323,000 pounds rejected. 
4 Includes 2,778,000 pounds rejected. 


Summary of samples examined in laboratories for determination of adulteration ot 


other objectionable conditions, fiscal year 1958 


Number Reported 
examined ad versely 





Meat and meat food product-- 

Edible fats and oils_- ates 
Binders (cereal, dried skim milk, soy a flour). a 
Seasonings (spices, flav —-* ab 

Curing materials----_--.-_-- ei 

Miscellaneous - - ; 

Samples of animal foods 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 


a eat ” = - Bie ———— 


Number of labels and sketches approved sebaee 35, 775 | 38, 
Number of labels approved for imported meat__-_---_-_---- 926 | 1 iit 
Number of labels and sketches refused approval. -.- 2, 167 3 ai 


Total number of labels and sketches reviewed_...___.._...------------| 38, 868 | 43,9 r 


Inspection of imported meat and meat food products 


Fiscal year: Pounds | Fiscal year—Continued Pownls 
334, 326, 990 | ci a ae 361, 569, 275 

Da leititciincicaebintieats 278, 837. 336 f 477, 506, 26 

277, 479, 030 5 i 525, 000, 00 
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3. Methods devised and improved to guard against harmful chemical additives 
oni adulteration in meat products and to set up adequate control procedures.— 
There continues to be a marked increase in the number and kind of chemical 
additives prepared by the chemical and drug industries and offered for use 
in meat products. Public concern was reflected in enactment of Federal and 
legislation to control such additives in foods. The use of tranquilizers for 
meat-producing animals has required focusing attention on the possible adverse 
affects to the consumer from the use of such drugs. The possible adulteration 
with pesticidal residues, growth promoting substances, antibiotics, etc., is of 
continuing concern. These additives contribute in many ways to the proces- 
sing, quality, packaging, and merchandising of the products. Not only have 
procedures been put into effect which assure against the use of harmful additives 
or which conceal inferior product quality or adulteration of meat and meat food 
products, but also, there is an increased awareness of the potential adulteration 
by the use of certain chemicals in the preparation of meat and meat food 
products as well as those chemicals used on, around, or in connection with food 
animals. 

4. Specimens of diseased tissue examined.—During the past year 2,518 exam- 
inations of questionable material were made in servicing the needs of in- 
spectors. This was 861 or 52 percent more than the year before. These included 
histopathological diagnoses, biological assays, serological identifications, bac- 
teriological evaluations and parasite viability determinations. A wide variety of 
pathological conditions were diagnosed. 

5. Continued activity in meatpacking plant renovation and construction.— 
During fiseal year 1958 there was strong continuing activity in remodeling 
of meatpacking plants and the planning of new plants. These will result in 


improving the facilities of the meatpacking industry to better service the future 
livestock economy. 
A comparison for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 follows: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 


Number of new applications received 
Total number of plans approved for new plants 
Number of plans approved for extension of plants 


! Not available. 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us Mr. Peterson, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and his associates. We will be glad for you to 
proceed as you like, Mr. Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not have a for- 
mal statement. A formal statement has been presented earlier in the 
hearing record in regard to all the areas under my jurisdiction, 

We are here this morning to consider with you the 1960 budget esti- 
mates for the meat inspection program of the Agricultural Research 
Service and the poultry products inspection program which is admin- 
istered by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

_ Both of these programs, as you know, provide for mandatory inspec- 
tions of meat in one case and poultry and poultry products in the other 
case, 

The 1960 budget estimates include $21,475,000 for meat inspection 
and $10,497,000 for poultry inspection. . 

For meat inspection we are requesting an increase of $500,000 pri- 
marily to put on a full-year basis of employment our inspectors hired 
with the 1959 supplemental funds which were available for 10 months, 
and to otherwise build up the service to the point where it can handle 
the workload presently facing it. 
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For poultry inspection the requested increase of $3,385,000 is needed 
to provide on a full-year basis the mandatory service which became 
effective January 1, 1959, for all eligible eviscerating and poultry 
plants. 

Representatives of the two agencies of the Department which ad- 
minister these services are here and if agreeable we would like to have 
them cover the respective estimates in detail. 

First Dr. Clarkson of the Agricultural Research Service will present 
the estimate for the Meat Inspection Service, and he will be followed 
by Mr. Lennartson of the Agricultural Marketing Service, who will 
present the estimate for the Poultry Inspection Service, if that is 
agreeable. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have Dr. Clarkson proceed with 
the request for meat inspection. 

Dr. Clarkson, I note you have requested an increase of $500,000, 
We would like to have you point out what part of that has to do with 
humane slaughter and what part is for putting your employees ona 
full-year basis. 

Dr. Ciarkson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Of the $500,000 that is requested, $350,000 is needed to put ona 
full-year basis the increase in employment that was made possible by 
last year’s supplemental appropriation which was available to us for 
10 months of this fiscal year. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF LIVESTOCK 


This Division also has new responsibilities this year in connection 
with the Humane Slaughter Act which was passed in the last month 
of the preceding Congress. The act places on the Department two 
responsibilities : 

First, to carry out research and investigations to determine the best 
practical methods of slaughtering animals humanely: and 

Secondly, to work with the meatpacking industry to achieve the use 
of those methods. 

The Secretary has acted to designate the best methods now available 
to us on the basis of information that has been developed primarily 
through basic research in the veterinary medical schools and through 
practical trial and development by a number of the meatpacking com- 
panies during the past few years. 

We did not have conclusive information, and in fact we did not 
have very much information, to tell us how to gage whether animals 
killed by a certain method are in fact rendered insensible to pain or 
whether they are merely rendered incapable of motion. There are 
two general parts of the nervous system of an animal. If the nerves 
controlling action are paralyzed you get. a motor paralysis, but you 
do not necessarily get a lack of sensitivity to pain. If, on the other 
hand, you paralyze the sensory nerves you will get a lack of sensi- 
tivity to pain, which is the objective of this act. 

We need research to be able to guide the industry to the best methods 
to achieve the purposes of the act and also to make sure they are 
practical in operation. 

The Meat Inspection Division of our Service has been given the 
responsibility to take the information developed through research and 
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work out the methods to be designated and to assist in their use in 
the packing plants. This calls for a revision of plant structure; it 
calls for the installation of complicated equipment in some cases. 
This will involve practically all of the federally inspected meat- 
packing plants. 


ESTIMATED COSTS TO PACKING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Wuitren. In connection with the overall handling of this 
subject, has there been any estimate of what the cost will ‘be to the 
packing industry to bring about these changes, the capital investment 
that will be required 2 

Dr. Cuarkson. We have not endeavored such an estimate, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Has the industry indicated what their estimate is 
of the amount they will have to invest? 

Dr. CLarKkson. To my knowledge, they have not attempted to give 
an overall figure. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have individual packing companies or plants given 
you an estimate of what they thought it would cost them ? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, they have. 

Mr. Wurrren. What does it run in round figures? 

Dr. Cuarkson. That will vary from relativ ely low costs in some 
cases to rather high costs for plant modification in others. In one 
of the largest plants that has installed the CO, method of anesthetiz- 
ing swine before slaughter, we are informed it cost $1.5 million to 
change over from the previous method to the new method. 

Mr. Wurrren. How many packing plants are there in the United 
States, roughly, that would come under this act? 

Dr. Cuarxson. About 700. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is any provision made in the law for the Federal 
Government to pay that cost of changeover? Or is it a cost that 
will be passed on to the consumer ? 

Dr. CuarKkson. There is no provision in the act for the Federal 
Government to pay any of that cost. 

Mr. Wurrren. That will leave it to the packer to pass that increased 
cost on to the consumer ? 

Dr. Cuarkson. I expect it will be passed to the consumer or to the 
producer. 

Mr. Wutrren. In other words, the packer will either pay less to 
the producer or charge more to the consumer, of necessity. 


SCIENTIFIC DATA AVAILABLE ON HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


The Department is already familiar with the various systems used 
in the different countries of the world, where they have legislation 
of this kind in dealing with animals. And the medical profession, 
in dealing with humans, already knows a good deal about pain and 
the relief of human pain. You probably have more information along 
that line than you ever would be able to have in connection with 
animals. Is that not true? 

Dr. Crarkson. It is true in one respect. In developments in the 
ise of chemical anesthetics there is a good deal more information 
available in the medical field. In regard to the use of other devices 
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such as electrical or mechanical equipment, there is an equal amount 
of knowledge in the veterinary field as in the medical field. 

Mr. Wurrren. In a case of a person who is stunned by a blow on 
the head—and there is plenty of that in automobile accidents, or 
we have others who experience electrical shocks and things of that 
l:ind—the person who recovers from such experiences is able to fully 
relate those experiences. So it appears to me as a layman that the 
answers are already known in the field of medicine. 

Dr. Cuarkson. Actually, as we have looked into it in both the 
veterinary and medical fields, those conclusions tend to confuse the 
picture because the individual person stating his reactions in con- 
nection with his impression of what happened to him is far from 
a scientific analysis. 

Mr. Wurrren. What you mean is that the folks in your Depart- 
ment who are specialists can come out with a precise answer because 
the animals cannot talk back to you. But when you are dealing with 
humans, an individual might take issue with what you conclude. They 
do take issue, do they not, from time to time? 

Dr. CrarKxson. That is correct, and the variety of experiences is so 
great it is difficult to rationalize the reactions as related by individuals, 

Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, practically every country throughout the 
world, I guess, slaughters animals from time to time. We have some 
backward countries and other countries that are rather far advanced, 
and some of them have had this type of law for some time. If thisis 
an exact science, why do the different countries that have this type of 
law differ as to what they should do? 

Dr. Crarxson. That illustrates it is not an exact science. 

Mr. Wuirten. If the countries that have had long experience with 
laws of this type differ, does it not mean that the definition of humane 
slaughter is what somebody who has already made up his mind thinks 
itis? Is that not the way it comes out? 

Dr. Ciarxson. That seems to be a good deal the case at present and 
the only way an improvement can be made is through careful research 
to examine what the facts are. We think we must determine just 
what it is that influences an animal’s nervous system to bring about 
the insensitivity we must have for humane slaughter, and to do it 
quickly. 


EFFECT OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. Wurrren. When Congress passes an authorization, that does 
not mean Congress will appropriate the money authorized to be ap- 
propriated. The Appropriations Committee will have to pass on It. 

When it comes before the Appropriations Committee those who 
have the authorization are apt to say, “This is the law and you have 
to go along with it.” I do not agree with that, but that is the ap- 
proach frequently made before the Appropriations Committee. 

Despite the efforts of the various countries to bring about humane 
slaughter, one country differs with another, it leads me to wonder 
whether we are not going into a field that would be terrifically ex- 
pensive to the packing industry. Then that industry, to protect it- 
self, will either reduce the price paid to the farmer or pass the ad- 
ditional cost on to the consumer. Neither of these factors were 
stressed before the legislative committee handling the bill. 
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STATE LAWS TO PREVENT CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Many States, most if not all, have criminal statutes preventing 
muelty to animals. Have you made a study to see if the State laws 
jo not prohibit cruelty to animals, which require that the packers 
have to use methods which do not constitute cruelty ? 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes. When this matter was before the legislative 
wmmittees in both houses, the Department made the points as part 
ofits presentation that there was not enough technical information in 
this field to guide the Department in carrying out the responsibilities 
avisioned in the law; secondly, that there are available in each of 
the States of this country general laws dealing with the humane 
handling of animals which are enforced by State and local officers 
vith the aid and sometimes with the deputation of humane society 
dficers, and that it had been our experience that such methods of en- 
forcing humane handling of animals had done tremendous good in 
this country and that it should not be disturbed by an overriding 
Federal statute in one field; and thirdly, that if Congress felt legisla- 
tion should be adopted, it ought first to be a research and study au- 
thorization to the Department to endeavor to develop improved 
methods on which people could agree before going ahead with any 
further legislation. 

Now I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the legislation having been 
passed, and having set certain deadlines which the Department has no 
alternative but to meet, we are doing our best to meet. the terms of the 
law. In a great many of the State eaters there are pending this 
year State statutes modeled in many cases exactly after the Federa| 


statute. So I anticipate by the end of this legislative session a great 
many States will have comparable or identical statutes on their books. 
Mr. Wurrren. Dr. Clarkson, thank you for that information. 


ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN MEAT INSPECTION 


Now, the Federal Government’s role in this field is limited, is it not, 
toanimals that move in interstate commerce? Your primary place in 
the sun, as it were, in meat. inspection has been in the field where there 
movement in interstate commerce. Is that not true? 

Dr. Clarkson. Yes. 

_Mr. Wurrren. That being true, whatever is required in a particular 
State would not affect the quality of the meat involved as it moves into 
interstate commerce. Is there any reason why there has to be any par- 
titular type of killing method to protect the public because some of it 
moves in interstate commerce? Should the Federal Government im- 
pose its weight because some meat moves in interstate commerce and 
some does not ? 

Dr. CrarKson. No. 

Mr. Wurrren. In other words, should the Federal Government 
‘erve as a policeman ? 

Dr. Ctarxson. We made the point in our presentation that we 
thought this was not a field in which the Federal Government should 
lake over authority previously exercised by the States. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF HUMANE SLAUGHTER ACT 


I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that the bill as it was passed does 
not require these methods of slaughter for all meats moving in inter. 
state commerce. It does require these methods for all of the plants 
owned by or associated with any operator who sells any meat. to any 
agency of the Federal Government. 

That brings me to a point of difficulty in administration. This com- 
ing year, under the meat inspection item, we will have a great deal of 
activity by our inspectors throughout the country dealing with 
provisions of the Humane Slaughter Act. The cost of it is pretty hard 
to assess because it will depend on the needs in each plant and the difi- 
culty in working things out. But, the following year it will be ourr. 


sponsibility to designate those products which have come from plants} a” 
9 


which comply with this law, and since it is not enough to determin 
from day to day what methods are being used in an individual plant 
but one must also know what is being done in all the other plants of 
that operator, it is going to be quite a job to keep up with the identi- 
fication of these products for the enforcement of this law after July 
1, 1960. 

Mr. Wurirten. Dr. Clarkson, I would like for you to tell us for the 
record what progress has been made by the packing industry, and what 
the situation was prior to the passing of this compulsory legislation. 

Dr. CrarKson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed first with your regular meat 
inspection. 

Mr, Pererson. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief interposition 
ee respect to your questions concerning State legislation in this 
eld ? . 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Pererson. Certainly, it is not our desire or intent to impose the 
weight of the Federal Government upon any action which might bk 
taken by the States. We would hope, however, in those instances 
where the States take action on their own initiative, that the results 
would be such we could accept them under the Federal statute and 
thus avoid any conflict between the Federal and State authorities when 
the legislation of the Federal and State Governments meet the same 
objectives. 

Mr. Wuirten. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


NEED FOR FUNDS TO COVER CONTINUED EXPANSION OF MEAT INSPECTION 


Dr, Crarxkson. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the $350,000 needed to 
place on a full-year basis the inspectors authorized by funds available 
for 10 months of this fiscal year, we have also estimated a need of 
$150,000 for fiscal year 1960 to enable us to keep up with the continuel 
expansion of the meat inspection system into additional plants. 

Mr. Warrran. Could we have in the record the number of plants 
that you have, what the increase would be, the number of employe 
you have, and the increases for 1958, 1959, and 1960, a 3-year period! 

Dr. CiarKson. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. I might 
suggest that on pages 17 and 18 of the notes there is information which 
covers a part of your request. We will supply the additional 
information. , 
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(The information requested follows :) 














U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
Meat inspection 

| Funds available 

| Cities = aoe neeericrtpennainiaupia,| wees | Ape) i see 
Fiscal year | Plants! | and | appro- reim- posi- 

| towns! Appropria- | Reimburse- Total priation burse- tions 

tion ment | ment 

ai ipsa fohivieg aieusinansinh nso etstipap tactical he clceddisiblieinalilinaiaiaiigaaiaics appt onsiete 
| 

Wicca 991 390 | $14, 160, 000 $2, 955, 989 |$17, 115, 989 2, 979 192 3,171 
1954 1, 067 410 14, 190, 000 2, 824, 580 17, 014, 580 2, 972 176 3, 148 
1055 1, 120 435 | 2 14,688,324 | 4,342,006 | 19, 030, 330 | 2, 958 246 3, 204 
456 1, 184 471 15, 369,000 | 6,452,901 | 21, 821,901 | 2, 955 346 3, 301 
| - 1, 244 502 | 315,753,000 | 6,463,103 | 22, 216, 103 | 3, 023 390 3, 413 
.. ..:... 1, 300 518 | 4 18,090,250 | 6, 149, 084 | 24, 239, 334 | 2, 997 372 3, 369 
1959 estimate 1, 360 540 | 20,975,000 | 6, 821,000 | 27,796, 000 3, 194 383 3, 567 
Hi) estimate 1, 400 555 | 21,475,000 | 6, 821, 000 | 28, 296, 000 3, 288 373 | 3, 661 


| | 


At end of fiscal year. 

i Includes $363,324 transferred from other funds to meet Pay Act costs. 

‘Includes $103,000 transferred from other funds under the 7 percent interchange authority. 

‘Includes $1,264,250 transferred from other funds ($974,250 to meet Pay Act costs and $290,000 under the 7 
percent unterchange authority). 


Dr. CLarKkson. I have two charts, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to "have you present them. 

Dr. CLarkson. A problem we have had to face in administration 
of the Meat Inspection Act during the past several years is a con- 
tinued dispersal of the industry into new areas with additional plants, 
some small and some large, that bring them closer to the sources of 
supply than had been traditionally the case for many years when 
the animals were shipped mainly to the large packing centers in 
Chicago, Kansas City, and the like. 

As this dispersal has gone on it has made it increasingly difficult 
toman the inspection operations. When we have individual plants 
in individual cities and towns we must put enough inspectors in each 
to cover the work and we do not have the flexibility we have when 
a large number of plants are concentrated in a few cities. 

As of December 31, 1958, we had inspectors in 527 cities and towns 
is shown on this map [pointing]. They were in 1,350 plants. 

(The map referred to follows :) 
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Dr. CiarKson. The picture in the corner of the chart shows just 
one of the many inspection operations. This man is examining the 
internal organs of a hog carcass. To give you some idea of what 
happens, on this line on which he is working, one carcass passes by 
every 6 seconds. He does not inspect that many alone. There is a 
wew of inspectors. Each must be there at his post to make sure of a 
thorough inspection on each carcass. 





NEED FOR INSPECTION OF MEAT FOR PROTECTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 




























Mr. Wurrren. Dr. Clarkson, the point has been raised that some 
of the meat inspection is not eaeak for the protection of the public 
health but has to do with quality and grading and various other de- 
sires on the part of the packers and of the retail trade. It is said 
that behind much of the work is the desire from a competitive stand- 
point to have on the side of the carcass “federally inspected,” and that 
it is really a trade desire rather than an essential protection for the 
public health. 

I realize meat inspection is necessary for public health, but we are 
told a good part of the work involved has to do with things other 
than for the protection of the public health. That means a lot of 
the cost of these inspectors is merely to satisfy a trade desire. Do 
you have any estimate as to what part is for that and what part is for 
the public health? 

Dr. Cuarxson. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Chairman. 
The inspection system is one which must deal with animals as indi- 
viduals. Animals are subject to the same types of diseases and in- 
frmities as people are. Each is a separate entity. Some contract 
diseases and some do not, even though they may all be in the same 
environment. So it is necessary to give each and every animal an 
individual inspection, and that means before slaughter and after 
slaughter, because some of the conditions can be found only before 
slaughter and some can be found only after slaughter. Rabies, for 
example, can only be detected before slaughter. Tuberculosis, on 
the other hand, can only be detected with certainty after slaughter. 

During the course of any year we must condemn some 260,000 to 
300,000 carcasses. Those are animals that are afflicted with a variety 
of conditions that range from anthrax to cancers of various types, tu- 
berculosis, generalized abscesses, septicemias, toxemias, and many 
other disease conditions. 

Many of those conditions are not transmissible to man in the sense 
that man will get the precise disease if he consumes this meat, but 
they are unwholesome conditions. They do contribute to food 
polsonings and meat so affected is not fit for food. 

Those carcasses that are condemned in their entirety constitute 
oily about three-tenths of 1 percent of the total slaughter. 

In addition to those carcasses that have to be condemned in their 
entirety each year, we condemn about 5 million parts of carcasses. 
It may be a diseased liver, a diseased head, or some other part that is 
affected wth a disease that is localized, which makes that part un- 
healthful, unwholesome for food, but it does not render the remaining 
parts of the carcass unwholesome. Condemnations of parts of car- 
casses amount to about 5 percent of the animals, 
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In addition to that, there are varying numbers of animals, depend. 
ing upon their age and the species, that have to be given attention for 
a variety of small disease or pathological conditions which are not 
even reported. That number runs somewhere between 40 and 50 per. 
cent of the animals. Many of these conditions result from bruises, 
Some of them are parasitic conditions or localized conditions such as 
inflamed arthritis in one joint which has not affected the rest of the 
carcass. Each and every one of these must be dealt with as an indi- 
vidual case according to the conditions that are found. 

Now then, that gets us through the ante mortem and post mortem 
inspection. We have then carcasses and parts of carcasses in the 
coolers that have been marked U.S. inspected and passed. They may 
be shipped anywhere. Then we get into the processing of these meats 
into a very large variety of pr oducts, which go on the market—canned 
meats of all kinds, smoked hams, salamis, fresh pork sausage, and a 
wide variety of the meats and meat food products that we are ac- 
customed to. 

The inspector in the processing departments has to fit himself into 
the operations in a somewhat different way. There is not a precise 
place where he works. He must work throughout a department or a 
number of departments to oversee the work that goes on. His first 
consideration is the wholesomeness of the product itself. Meats, as 
with poultry products, are foods which, above most all other foods, 
are subject to spoilage if they are not very carefully handled. It is 
an ideal medium for the growth of bacteria and a large number of 
related microorganisms. 


RELATION OF INSPECTION ACTIVITIES TO FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, along that line, a question comes to my mind. 
Is that the respo” sibility of the Pure Food and Drug people or is that 
something that the Department could follow through on? 

Dr. Crarkson. The Food and Drug Administration has overall 
jurisdiction on foods moving in interstate commerce, but there are 
exceptions in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which limit the appli- 

cation of that law to the extent of the application of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act and the Poultry Products Inspection Act. Those exceptions 
were placed there by the Congress in recognition of the fact. that the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is one which deals with enforcing 
general requirements on the basis of complaints and a sampling of 
products in interstate movement, but does not encompass an inspection 
system. 

With meats and with poultry, since those products are peculiarly 
subject to unwholesome conditions, both from the standpoint of 
disease of the animal, as well as from the standpoint of decomposition 
and spoilage of the product itself, an inspection system has been set 
up and the Department is required to place the mark of inspection on 
the finished product. This svsterm comnleteiv covers tho wholeson' 
ness of the product, tlic ingicdient:; tha, go iio it, ond the labe.ing 
the product when it leaves the plant. 
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After it leaves the plant the Food and Drug Administration has 
jurisdiction over what happens to it from then on insofar as interstate 
commerce is concerned, just like any other food, but the product has 
been placed in condition to make it eligible to move in interstate com- 
merce without further attention if it remains in the same condition as 
when it was inspected. 

Mr. Horan. Could I comment there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. First of all, Dr. Clarkson, I am very proud to have you 
testifying here this morning. He is a graduate of the same Washing- 
ton State College that I graduated from. I think you are doing a 
fine job. I served on that special committee, the Delaney committee 
that delved into some of the problems that we have in pesticides and 
cosmetics and all that sort of thing, Dr. Clarkson, and we had a very 
clear picture of the great responsibilities of Food and Drug. 

Meat inspection is a localized operation, and our boys have to pass 
on the condition of the food product as it goes down the rails. 

Food and Drug takes over when it goes into interstate commerce, 
and you have made that quite clear, I think. 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes. They take over with respect to what may hap- 
pen to it afterward, but it is our responsibility under the law to see to 
the wholesomeness of chemical additives, this whole new field of radia- 
tion and radioactive isotopes that are used experimentally on animals, 
and the matter of pesticide residues. That is up to us. We have to 
judge the carcass or meat food product and either condemn the product 
or put the stamp of approval on it at that point. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would say that it is a very fine school from the 
representatives we have here. 

Dr. CLarxson. Mr. Chairman, I have one other chart that will tend 
to show the outlook on the further development of new plants and the 
remodeling and revision of the operations of old plants to get into in- 
terstate commerce, 

Mr. Wutrren. You may proceed, Dr. Clarkson. 


EXPANSION OF MEAT INSPECTION 


Dr. CLarkson. The triangular shaped spots on this chart (pointing) 
show the establishments in which inspection has been inaugurated 
during the past 2 years. There are 185 of them scattered throughout 
the country. The round spots on the map show that as of December 
31, 1958, we had pending in our office 206 applications for inspection 
for which the plans had been approved and it was up to the packer 
then as to whether he would go ahead and make the changes in his 
plant and ask that the inspection be inaugurated to do interstate busi- 
ness. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Dr. CtarKson. Of these 206 that were pending, some of them will 
ome under inspection between now and June 30. We estimate that 
ye will have 1,360 plants by that time. We estimate on the basis of 
aperience that about 40 more will come under inspection during the 
wming fiscal year. We always have a backlog of applications pend- 
ng. 

Some of them go ahead rapidly to qualify for the inspection. 
(thers may take 5 or 6 years, or some of them may never qualify. 


OVERTIME INSPECTION COSTS 


Mr. Wutrren. Doctor, in prior years the Congress has insisted that 
overtime be taken care of by these plants. That was necessary by 
reason of the tremendous costs that come from this inspection, which 
we agree is essential, and from the natural tendency of a packing 
plant to run to suit itself on convenience. If left to them, doubtless 
they would have enough employees standing around idle when they 
did not want to run, to run full blast when they cared to. 

What has been the record with regard to the amount of overtime 
that the plants have paid? Are they shifting over to the regular 
service more and more of that load? Or is that on rather a constant 
basis ¢ 

Dr. CLarkson. The amount of money paid by the industry to the 
Department for reimbursement for overtime services has stabilized 
at about $5 million for the past several years. 

We estimate that it will be at about that level during this fiscal year. 

The only place where the addition of inspectors will relieve the 
packers from overtime costs will be, one, where we have not been able 
to fill in a position because the man who was there was ill and we had 
10 one else to put in his place and we had to slow down the operations, 
«0 that the normal crew had to work longer hours. There the over- 
time would have to be paid by the packer. He would incur much 
greater expenses ronal the slowdown of his own crew. 

The other case is where we have had two men covering around-the- 
dock shifts on processing operations. We have thought that is an 
undesirable personnel practice and, as we can, we are trying to elim- 
inate round-the-clock shifts with only two men, and get onto the basis of 
three shifts to cover the 24-hour period. 

Those are the only cases that I know of where the addition of in- 
pectors will relieve the packers from overtime. Proportionately 
that is a very small part of the overtime bill. I think that the im- 
jroved personnel practice is very much needed. 


APPROVAL OF PLANT PLANS 


In connection with the approval of plans for plants coon: dur- 


ing the last fiseal year we reviewed some 1,000 plans for new plants 
ind for improvements of old plants. Of those we approved 856 and 
rejected 174. 

That is about 20 percent rejection. The total valuation of con- 
‘truction covered by the approved plans would be about $56 million. 
Some of the construction is now underway. Others are deferred. 
Some may never be done. This is about a normal workload in this 
ield of our operations. 
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CHEMICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Also during fiscal year 1958 in the examination of chemical add. 
tives for meat food products and a wide variety of other items by 
our laboratories as aids to the inspectors, about 10 percent wer 
reported adversely. 

In the inspection of meats in this whole processing operation, the 
total condemnations last year were 13 million pounds. 

That does not tell the whole story, because this operation necessarily 
is a preventive operation rather than a penalizing operation. 


INSPECTION OF IMPORTED MEATS 


Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, I have had folks contact me with regard to 
the inspection of imported meats. How is that handled and what 
is the Department’ s responsibility there? 

Dr. Crarkson. The law places upon the Department the responsi. 
bility to first determine whether the system of inspection in the for. 
eign country is comparable to our own system. We go about that 
by a review of the law and regulations of the country in question 
and then we have an on-the-spot review of the inspection system to 
see whether they do carry out the law and regulations. That is 
worked out through the embassies and consular officers abroad. 

If that review shows that the system ‘s comparable, then we, bj 
regulation, recognize the certificates from that inspection system and 
then when meats are offered for importation into this country they 
are held by Customs for our review inspection at the port or at the 
nearest plant where they are sent under Customs’ custody. 

In the case of shipments from a new country that has just beet 
recognized or from a new plant or if a new product, we generally go 
over it nearly a hundred percent. If it is one that we have found rus 
pretty well, then we give it a 5- or 10-percent inspection. We reject 
or accept the whole lot, however, on the basis of those findings. If 
we find that any part of it is unsound or contaminated, we reject the 
whole lot. 

Mr. Horan. I am awfully glad the chairman brought up this mat- 
ter of international inspection of meats because before this committe 
we are going to have to understand that, too. That could add to the 
sum total of the cost of meat inspection unless it is properly handled 

I have no criticisms whatsover of the way you are handling this. | 
do know that you had your observations on this so- called humane 
slaughter. 

This subcommittee has their observations. I think the meat indus- 
try is doing a pretty good job on the slaughtering end of it. I just 
hope that that does not add too much to the cost burden of the meat 
inspection operation. 


RECRUITMENT OF MEAT INSPECTORS 


Mr Micuet. Dr. Clarkson, how do you recruit meat inspectors? 

Dr. Cuarxson. They are recruited under civil service requirements 
There are two classes of meat inspectors: One is the professionil 
group. They must qualify as professional veterinarians and qualiff 
under civil service requirements. We work through the regional civil 
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service offices. In recent years, because the numbers of graduates who 
are willing to work under these conditions and for the salaries that 
we have are rather limited, we have established very close liaison with 
the veterinary colleges throughout the country to explain the pro- 
grams and the possibilities of employment. 

The other class of inspectors 1s the nonprofessional group. They 
must pass a civil service examination, and meet the basic civil service 
requirements for Federal employment. Educational qualifications are 
not very high. ‘They must have had experience either in the meat 
business or in the farming business within the past 5 years. 

Mr. Micnet. Do they get any special type of training ? 

Dr. CuarKson. They get on-the-job training. They are not re- 
quired to have any special training except this experience in meat or 
agriculture beforehand. 

Mr. Micuet. Is this on-the-job training generally supervised by a 
regular veterinarian ? 

Dr. Crarkson. It is supervised by older employees. Generally 
in his first beginning operations there is a veterinarian in charge of 
the work, because in every case we can we start them out on the ante 
mortem and post mortem work. 

Mr. Micueu. I realize that, under the salary structure, you are not 
going to be able to attract a big percentage of veterinarians into the 
inspection field. 

What percentage of the new employees would you say are veteri- 
narians? In the overall service, what percentage are veterinarians 
or in the supervisory capacity ? 

Dr. CLarkson. About 700 out of the approximately 3,200 are veteri- 
narians. 

Mr. Micuex. Then all of these would pretty much be in a super- 
visory capacity. 

Dr. CLarxson. They are the general supervisors and they supervise 
the operations in the slaughtering department or in one or more 
slaughtering departments; but they also have routine work which 
they must do in those departments. 

Mr. Micuen. What salary do you offer a veterinarian who is coming 
out of school in the meat inspection field ? 

Dr. CLarkson. It is GS-7. 

Mr. Pererson. They go to grade 9 after 6 months. 

Dr. CLarKkson. $5,430 is the salary in effect for the beginning grade. 
[tis the fourth step in GS-7. 

Mr. Micnex. That is the starting salary for a veterinarian? 

Dr. CLarxson. Yes. Then after 6 months of good service they go 
into grade GS-9 in the second step. That is $6,135. 

Mr. Micur.. What is the starting salary for the nonveterinarian 
in the inspection service ? 

Dr. Clarkson. $4,040. 

Mr. Horan. Could you paint for the record an encouraging picture 
of the increase of veterinarian instruction in the United States? 

Dr. CLarxson. I would be glad, Mr. Horan, to give a complete 
breakdown of the number of schools, the number of graduates and 
compare that with, say, 10 years ago, both in this country and in 
Canada. 

Mr. Horan. That will be encouraging, will it? 
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Dr. CiarKson. That will show a considerable increase over 1( 
years ago. 

Mr. Horan. Could we have that for the record ? 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be placed in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Number of approved veterinary schools in the United States and Canada, and numbe 
of graduates, 1949 and 1959 


| 
Number of approved vetcrinary Number of graduates 
| schools 





States | States 


| United | Canada United Canada Total 


a 
8 | 557 
816 
! 


1 Includes 6 new schools that did not have a graduating class. 
2 Includes June graduating classes. 


Mr. Micuen. One final question: Are you wanting for vets in this 
particular service ¢ 

Dr. Ciarkson. Yes. We are short and during this fiscal year we 
at one point detailed about 50 of our veterinarians from animal dis- 
ease eradication work over to meat inspection to get us over the hump 
of the winter slaughter period. 

Now they are back on their normal jobs again. 


LOW SALARIES FOR VETERINARIANS 


Mr. Micuer. Am I right in assuming that the big reason is the low 
salary, comparatively, that you are prepared to offer these people 
to attract them to come into the service ? 

Dr. CuarKson. As far as I can ascertain, that is the reason. 

Mr. Wuirren. Should you not add that it is a low salary as com- 
pared with the amount of money that they make in dog and cat and 
pet hospitals ¢ , 

Seriously, that is where the young veterinarian goes. It is not 
that the salary for your work might be so low, in comparison with 
other salaries for similar qualifications, but the rather successful ex- 
perience that these young veterinarians have had in pet hospitals 
has made them judge a salary by the income in that field. 

Dr. Cuarkson. Ph. D’s right out of college now are eligible for 
employment at the grade of GS-11. That is approximately 7 years 
of college work. 

Veterinarians have a minimum of 6 years of college work and are 
going in at. a GS-7 grade right out of college. Although they may 
quickly go to grade 9, there is quite a disparity between GS-7 and 
GS-11. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is not altogether this competitive situation, then. 

Dr. CiarKkson. No, sir. I would like to point out that the vet 
erinarians make all final determinations on disease conditions through- 
out the meat inspection system. 
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r 10 Poutrry INSPECTION 


Mr. Wuirren. We will turn now to “Poultry inspection.” We will 
put pages 39 through 41 of the justifications in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
ah Excerpt FroM “Status OF ProGRAM” MATERIAL 
COMPULSORY POULTRY INSPECTION EXTENDED TO ADDITIONAL PLANTS 







As of June 30, 1958, inspection of poultry and poultry products was being pro- 
vided to 356 plants, an increase of 32 over 1957. Of this total, 206 were op- 
erating under the Poultry Products Inspection Act, while 150 plants were under 
the voluntary program. As of June 30, 1958, there were 321 applications for in- 

























= section service on file in varying stages of consideration for approval. Begin- 
___.| ning January 1, 1959 (the statutory effective date of the act), emphasis will be 
om | given to slaughtering and evisceration operations. Revised regulations have 
29% | been issued which exempt from continuous resident inspection certain “further” 
____ | processing operations. Such exemption was deemed necessary since it is im- 
practicable, for the present, to provide resident inspection of all poultry process- 
ing operations and this exemption of these operations will aid in the effective 
administration of the act. Exempted processors may obtain inspection if de 
) this | sired, by paying for the service under the voluntary inspection program. 
ir we REGULATIONS PROMULGATED UNDER POULTRY PRODUCTS INSPECTION ACT 
| dis- New regulations were promulgated to implement the Poultry Products Inspec- 
vump | tion Act, approved August 28, 1957. Tentative regulations were drafted and 
thoroughly reviewed at a series of 14 meetings held in various areas of the 
country with approximately 800 interested persons in attendance. Following 
consideration of the comments and views gathered at these meetings and by 
vorrespondence, proposed regulations were drafted and published in the Federal 
Register of November 22, 1957, for formal consideration by interested persons. 
Written views, data, and arguments received were carefully considered and the 
e low | few controversial issues were resolved. The regulations governing the inspection 
eople of poultry and poultry products were published in final form and made effective 
' om May 1, 1958, when inspection under the Poultry Products Inspection Act was 
inaugurated. 

Additional tentative regulations have been drafted to cover provisions to be 
com- | |" effect on January 1, 1959. These cover the shipment of products in com- 
t and merce, recordkeeping, exemptions and imports. Informal area meetings were 

held durng August 1958 to obtain the views and suggestions of persons, affected 
ly the additional regulations. All comments and views of intereste persons 

S not | were considered and used in developing the regulations. 
with | Two publications were issued in connection with the compulsory poultry in- 
1] ex- spection service. These were ; (1) AMS-208, Questions and Answers on the 
‘tals Poultry Products Inspection Act, issued in September 1957 which contained 
pl tentative answers to major questions pending issuance of the official regulations; 
ind (2) AMS-219, Information for Applicants for Poultry Inspection, issued in 
le for January 1958, a 16-page pamphlet explaining how to obtain poultry inspection 
years taelits under the act and discussing requirements for building construction and 

aC 1@s, 

PROVISIONS OF POULTRY PRODUCTS INSPECTION ACT 

\d. are 
7 may Mandatory inspection is required effective January 1, 1959, except as ex- 
7 and |‘“Ptions are made by the Secretary. However, after July 1, 1960, no exemptions 

of poultry moving in interstate commerce will be permitted. The act charges 
th the Secretary with providing inspection and the activities incident thereto in 
, then. | he following particulars: 
e yelt-| (1) Ante mortem (before slaughter) inspection. Existing regulations pro- 
‘ough: ‘de for this inspection on a “lot” or “batch” basis as distinguished from an 


individual bird” basis. ) 


») 7 i : , 
(2) Post mortem (after slaughter) inspection of the carcass of each bird 
‘iting processing, 


'8) Quarantine, segregation, and reinspection as deemed necessary. 
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(4) Condemnation of unwholesome or adulterated carcasses and supervision 
of the disposition of such earcasses. 

(5) Refusal to render inspection to any establishment whose premises, fg. 
cilities, or equipment or the operation thereof are not in accordance with stand 
ards for sanitation, facilities and operating practices as prescribed by the Secre 
tary. (This is an obligation for “sanitary inspection”. ) 

(6) Regulation of specific labeling requirements in poultry and poultry prod 
ucts. 

(7) Provide regulations for exemptions under specific provisions of the law. 

(5) Import regulations for poultry and poultry products. 

(9) Inspection of all the poultry or poultry products processed in an official 
establishment. 

(10) The jurisdiction of the Secretary within the scope of the Poulty 
Products Inspection Act is exclusive, obligating the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry many functions previously authorized under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 


TABLe II.—Poultry—Volume of inspection under the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act, approved Aug. 28, 1957 





Fiscal year 


Commodity a 
1958 1959 (estimate) 1960 (estimate) 


Poultry (pounds) 95,000,000 | 2, 750,000, 000 4, 000, 000, 00 
Poultry certified for canning](pounds) - -- 20, 000, 000 85, 000, 000 


See table III for volume of poultry products inspected under voluntan 
program. 
COMMODITIES INSPECTED AND GRADED 


Table III shows the volume of commodities inspected and graded in 1958 and 
estimated for 1959 and 1960 under authority of the Agricultural Marketing Ac 
of 1946 and other legislation which provide that the Secretary may charge’ 
fee to cover the cost of the service. 


TaBLE-III.—Commodities inspected and graded on a fee basis, fiscal years 1958-60 
by commodity group 


Commodity group | Unit | 1958 1959 (estimate) | 1960 (estimate 
| 


a : , ee 
* * * j * * * } . * * . 
Poultry products graded: | 
Shell eggs. _- is cthss Alc eee 28, 849, 000 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 00 
Processed eggs SS TSE 361, 339, 000 364, 000, 000 364, 000,00 
Poultry, including rabbits ; do _.-| 1,480,500,000 | 1, 513, 415, 000 1, 513, 415,00 
Poultry products inspected: | | 
Poultry, including rabbits ___-. _do.__....| 1,687, 522,000 | 500,000,000 | 100/000, iF 
Poultry certified for canning . do | 226, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 | 285, 000, OH 
* = * . * > * > * . 


| | | 


* 


Mr. Wurrren. You may proceed with poultry inspection. There 
is a requested increase of $3,385,000. Please cover in your preset 
tation the number of plants you are serving, the number of inspectors 
and what your recruiting situation is. 

Mr. C. L. Mruier. Secretary Peterson made a general statement for 
the Department, and I will ask Mr. Lennartson to proceed with the 
detail. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committe 
it is a pleasure to appear before this committee to continue discussiols 
of the 1960 budget, and particularly to discuss the 1960 budget est 
mates for the poultry products inspection program. 
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We are pleased to report that the transition of poultry inspection 
from a2 voluntary to a mandatory program is well advanced at this 
time. We feel it has been made with a minimum of hardship or con- 
fusion to the poultry industry generally. This fact is a tribute to 
ihe many program and staff people primarily responsible for the job. 

The Poultry Products Inspection Act was enacted on August 28, 
is7. The act provides for inspection of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts moving in interstate or foreign commerce at Federal expense. 
During the period subsequent to passage of the act, a number of 
actions have been taken to assure an orderly transition from the vol- 
uitary program to the mandatory program. ‘The Department began 
providing poultry inspection under the mandatory program on May 1, 
1958. By the end of the 1958 fiscal year, 206 poultry plants were re- 
wiving service under the act and 150 plants were receiving service 
under the voluntary program. This coverage included a combination 
of eviscerating, slaughtering, sanning, and packaging plants. 

During consideration of the 1959 budget estimate, the Department 
emphasized to this committee the fragmentary nature of the infor- 
mation then available upon which to base an estimate of total needs. 
This problem has been under constant study in order to determine the 
number of plants subject to this statute, their evisceration capacity, 
and the type of operation. The first survey in considerable detail 
was completed in November of 1958 and indicated that about 950 
plants would be subject: to the act. 

Based on this information, it was determined that the $6,500,000 
appropr iation for 1959 was inadequate to provide continuous inspec- 
tion service after January 1, 1959, to all plants thought to be subject 
to the act, assuming that all such plants would be qualified for in- 
spection early in calendar year 1959. Therefore, the Department de- 
cided to give priority to evisceration and slaughter operations. This 
decision was announced in early December and under revised regu- 
lations effective January 1, 1959, processing operations other than 
slaughter and eviscerating were exempted from the continuous in- 
spection requirements. 

The policy of providing continuous inspection for slaughter and 
evisceration operations was followed in order to assure that to the 
largest extent possible poultry moving in commerce is wholesome and 
is processed in plants meeting sanitary requirements. The legislative 
history of the act indicates that this was a prime intent of ‘the law. 

Of the 950 plants indicated to be subject to the act, about 200 process- 
ing poultry products such as canned chicken, pies, etc., were exempted 
asof January 1, 1959, from continuous inspection but were made sub- 
ject to routine spot checks to assure compliance with the applicable 
provisions of the act. A1l interstate plants preparing foods containing 
poultry meat are required to use officially inspected poultry and to 
meet the sanitary requirements of the regulations. Although these 
plants are exempt from continuous inspection, they are permitted to 
nove their product in commerce by properly identifying it. Continu- 
ous complete inspection services were made available to these exempted 
plants under the voluntary inspection service on a fee basis. Under 
that program, they are permitted use of the official inspection identifi- 
cation mark. On March 19, 1959, 140 of the 200 exempted food 
processing plants had requested and were receiv ing such service under 
the volunt: ary program ona fee basis. 
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It now appears that approximately 750 eviscerating and slaughter. 
ing plants will be subject to the act and will require continuous inspee. 
tion for some period of time during the last part of this fiscal year, 
This can be done within the current appropriation and the related sup. 
plemental for increased pay costs. 

By March 19, 1959, the Department was providing continuous reg. 
dent inspection service in 472 evisceration and slaughter plants. | Ac. 
tion is underway to extend this service to an additional 18 full-time 
year-round plants and about 60 additional intermittent and seasonal 
plants. This will provide coverage of all evisceration and slaughter 
plants which have qualified for service as of April 1, 1959. It is ex. 
pected that by about June 30, 1959, the majority of the remaining 
200 plants will qualify for and be provided service. Thus, an orderly 
transition from the voluntary to the mandatory program and extension 
of inspection to all slaughter and evisceration plants will be largely 
completed by the end of this fiscal year. 

The 1960 budget estimate of $10,497,000 will provide for coverag 
on a full-year basis of all of the 750 evisceration and slaughter plants 
now indicated to be subject to the law, as well as routine spot checks 
of the exempted canning and packaging plants. Nearly 95 percent of 
this total budget will be spent in the field and almost 88 percent for 
work directly in slaughter and evisceration plants. 

Recruitment of qualified personnel has generally kept pace with 
the requirements of the plants. Currently, about 430 veterinarians and 
825 lay inspectors are engaged in inspection activities under the Poul- 
try Products Inspection Act. 

The total annual average employment for 1960 is estimated at 1,780. 
One inspector must be provided for each evisceration line in order to 
make the necessary bird-by-bird examination required by the act. To 
make these examinations, a total of 1,580 technical employees will 
be required in the 750 plants assuming that the plants operate at the 
planned capacity. This includes 625 veterinarians and 955 lay in- 
spectors. 

We appreciate this opportunity of discussing with this committee 
the proposed budget estimate for the mandatory poultry products i- 
spection program and shall be happy to provide any additional i 
formation the committee may desire. 


SIZE AND SCOPE OF JOB 


Mr. Chairman, I have four tables which I think would be of interest 
to you and your members in obtaining a perspective of the size of the 
job. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Poultry Products Inspection Act plants subject to the act by type 


Type 
Brisceration : 














Year-round : Number 
cl tpi cited tial ane eae al 507 
Intermittent____ ~~~ hse sda es Ssh sis ss tn pe it sts inv icbamehbagiplieab 48 

Seasonal : 
renee Gee. Se. lies ils nash anininiemimmipeaniaena iia 136 
NO ia iad hles en esses soe res ene oe enc ik areca 24 

Geughtering .....-..=....~ 2-2-2 nnn nnn nnn nnn enn === = 33 
Total, evisceration and slaughtering._.___- tne Re tnt oonhe 748 
Canning : 

Year-round : 

i a i cca si a mv ng RI 155 
Intermittent... .........«sss= i i cl a le Mt eat nee toe 23 

Seasonal: 
nN a ah ec ens i ccna meena man alae ae 3 
Intermittent asashirmaan cate es ag ia eg eins scclabaegiin Sicnstanarcain tes eS 3 

TN a cscs nhl en ernie eRe cena ens eines amar neath aad 2 
otal Canning end PACKAMDG oc nnn cscces nn ccccscinccnnnes Boe 205 
De BU RNUR eo on entewnannccnienineamndncmannciamannmit 953 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
Number of poultry processing plants by geographical areas 
Area and State Evisceration | Canning and Total 
and slaughter} packaging 
Se - naan al —— an 

Philadelphia: 

NN a Nae a 12 1 13 

Cs tie ae | D cpinteteteeccebusbeaueseeanee 12 | 2 14 

SPNOMINUOOED, ... 21. ok den i ccdnn ban pied.sbbssouab ees 10 10 20 

a ini a an 13 } 4 17 

Maine chico camuicwatbu ces bateeereehauceekanssacn names 12 3 15 

DOOD CASS, 6 catladsl SoMaE Se ous cacsaseneocnnaes 5 1 6 

oS sc cu oncdenndabsabesersenseedannn 15 14 29 

es ab eee 35 20 55 

a awe So eta 33 18 51 

RSS. ceca |e heh clakeaomnemee Ri reir 4 

Virginia Mia cutonuadhe tusakubsutetededherane 25 | 5 30 

Vermont boc wennai’ 53 ealakteeeia 7 1 | | 1 

DR TROIS 6 oie, SEE Sc eubenceampenee ree 10 | 1 11 

Total for area_......-- ta 187 | 79 266 

Atlanta: a ie tae oe 

de oa em cmaea ie 18 2 20 

Florida - . 9 | Eunos 9 

SUIS det reat oo ot tis a 8 ois nc high eitiibeeannienaal 36 | 2 38 

Mississippi eee stee We RaRLebos ch sha won wa da emenannenrs 14 faa 14 

ee 2 | 42 

South Carolina 13 l 14 

Wemmonaee. - icc bse 3sb ck ib ccce =z pee cee 8 |} 2 10 

Tene eG elie, O55 07. 0.21. JR 2 140 | 7 | 147 

= = = == SS = — 

Dallas: | 

Arkansas. _...... ‘ ae 4 28 1 29 

Louisiana eae > ee | 5 

PON @rifes | 6 35565. si ee joe Belt iisigi igi 1 |. Kr 1 

Sa era et a ee ee As Meee | 3 

Texas 38 | 5 43 

Total for area 75 6 81 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SErvicE—Continued 


Number of poultry processing plants by geographical areas—Continued 


Area and State Evisceration | Canning and Total 
and slaughter! packaging 





Chicago: 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


NoONNK Oe 


Total for area__ 


Des Moines: 
Colorado 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota_____.___- 
North Dakota 
Nebraska_____- Siasdadios 
South Dakota___-_- 


Cc > 


Total for area 


A 


San Francisco: 
Arizona 
California 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon_-___- 
Utah __.- i ta el 
Washington -__________- 


co? 2 6 oe 





Total for area____- 


SPE 


Total for all areas............. 


IN 





AGRICULTURE MARKETING SERVICE 


Poultry Products Inspection Act—Status of coverage of evisceration and slaughter 
planis under continuous inspection program (as of Apr. 6, 1959) 


|} covered 


cmt ‘ J =o | 


| 
| Plants under Plants to be 


Year-round—full-time -..__ _- | 134 
Year-round—intermittent ____- sicher ie oiaeee ee | 36 
Seasonal—full-time____________ lee : ; 8 | 68 
Seasonal—intermittent___.______ Rae ae ee 5 | 18 

Slaughtering__....____- iskveswa ae . oak 3 | 20 


Total___ teddies h 2 ada et ' | 72 | 1 276 


Eviscerating: 
| 


1 Action is underway to extend services to 18 year-round, full-time and about 78 intermittent and seasonal 
plants. 


Mr. Lennartson. The first table shows total number of plants 
which are indicated to be subject; the second is a State by State dis 
persion of these by regions; the third is our present status as to number 
of plants we are now in and the number that remain to be covered; the 
last is a pie chart indicating relationships between estimated expend: 
ture of funds for various areas of operation in the field and Wash 
ington. 
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BASIS FOR 1960 ESTIMATE 


Mr, Wuirren. Mr. Lennartson, if this operation is carried on dw. 
ing the coming year on the same basis as at the present time, what 
would be the funds required? If the Department were not to move in 
next year on the canning and processing plants but were to stick ty 
evisceration and slaughtering plants only, what would be the differ. 
ence in personnel and cost ¢ 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Chairman, this budget for 1960 provides onl) 
for inspection in eviscerating and slaughtering plants. We are mak 
ing no provision for continuous inspection of plants which can chicken, 
make chicken pie, et cetera. We have exemption authority in the act 
which permits us to exempt such plants up to July 1, 1960. No provi. 
sion is being made in this budget for inspection of plants preparing 
such products other than the routine spot checks to assure compliane 
with the applicable provisions of the act. 


RECRUITMENT OF VETERINARIANS 


Mr. Wuirren. I notice you are having difficulty getting veterinar- 
ians for regular meat inspection, Yet you have been able to get quite 
a number of veterinarians for poultry inspection and contemplate your 
ability to get more in the coming year. How are you recruiting those! 

Mr. Lennartson. I have Mr. Herman I. Miller here, director of the 
poultry division, who is directly responsible for the poultry program 
I would like to have him supply this. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Very well. 

Mr. H. I, Mintier. We have had difficulty, as indicated by the meat 
inspection people, but we have been rather successful in the South- 
eastern States where the program has expanded most. Apparently the 
job opportunities experienced by veterinarians wanting to live in that 
area are such that they were willing to join the Federal payroll. 

Many veterinarians we have employed were practicing veterina- 
rians who made arrangements to continue their practice by employ- 
ing a helper. I think our southeastern area is pretty well covered. 
We have not had the same success in the Chicago area where the 
meat inspection program is larger. 

Mr. Wuirren. That means you have largely had to staff this with 
older veterinarians who, with the passage of time, have gotton to 
the point where they were willing to go into the Federal Gover- 
ment ? 

_Mr. Lennartson. Some of our new employees are older veterins- 
rians. 

Mr. H. I. Mizier. We have been able to recruit many young ve- 
erinarians too. 

Mr. Lennartson. It should be pointed out we are spreading our 
veterinary staff relatively thin, as occurs in most inspection also. 
We use them primarily for technical supervision. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Quite a pressure has built up in the country andi 
the Congress for this compulsory meat and poultry inspection. Quite 
a bit of the pressure has come from the plants themselves which here 
tofore had been paying the cost on a voluntary basis. It is natural 
they would like to pass the cost. on to the Federal Government, as the 
meatpackers do. 
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CONDEMNATION EXPERIENCE 


What has been your experience as to the number of carcasses that 
have been condemned ¢ 

Mr. LenNnartson. As to quantity ¢ 

Mr. WuHitTreNn. Yes. 

Mr. Lennartson. I have had Mr. Miller draw up a table, area by 
area. We have experienced rather heavy condemnation in some areas 
because of the disease situation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Please prepare for the record your experience and 
the progress on a general basis. Please also include the reaction of 
the poultry industry itself. 

(The information requested follows :) 


POULTRY INSPECTION DURING JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1959 


During the first 2 months under mandatory poultry inspection, about 212 
nillion head of poultry of all classes was inspected and approximately 2 percent 
was condemned for various reasons. 


Poultry inspection record, January-February 1959 


| 
| January February 
} 


Sr TOI a a de eatin 109, 143, 686 102, 726, 185 
Pounds condemned ante mortem, live weight 1, 198, 827 943, 254 
Percent Ks ab : za 0. 31 0. 27 
+ ~ condemned post mortem, New York dressed weight 5, 539, 356 5, 823, 945 
ercent 58 
Pounds condemned, total, New York dressed weight . aS dec Ree 6, 618, 300 | 6, 672, 874 
Percent x aie tee r 2 1. 88 10 
Pounds certified, ready-to-cook weight. _..............-.....-.-.-.-...------ 289, 163, 105 | 257, 593, 901 


Condemnations because of diseased conditions varied widely between indi- 
vidual plants and between areas of the country. This is the period of the year 
when poultry is particularly susceptible to respiratory infections which ac- 
counted, in some degree, for the higher than expected condemnations. There is 
some indication also that condemnations were highest in the plants and areas 
of the country where inspection had not been used prior to January 1. 

Cooperation from the poultry industry—processors and producers—has been 
excellent. Although concern has been expressed when high condemnations 
were experienced there appears to be general understanding of the problem and 
an interest in developing appropirate procedures to improve the general health 
condition of poultry offered for slaughter and inspection. 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Miller, do you feel that what is going on now can 
result in a reduction in this appropiration in the future when the 
industry rises to its full responsibility in this matter ? 

Mr. H. I. Mruzter. In my personal opinion, the basic problem is 
that we have to have one inspector on every evisceration line—we 
cannot go below this. We have had about 11 plants that started 
service on January 1 under this program that have already ceased to 
exist. Three or four resulted from fire and several because of bank- 
Tuptey. I am confident that none of the bankruptcies were because 
: the inspection program; but that is the situation within the indus- 


We have many large plants coming into existence today with a 
restricted supply of poultry. It looks to me as though this thing is 
going to change very rapidly over the next few years. Therefore, it 
ishard to answer your question. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there further questions? If not, gentlemen, we 
Wish to thank you for your presentation. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Turspay, Fesruary 10, 1959, 


WITNESSES 


CLARK T. McWHORTER, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

CLYDE T. ELLIS, GENERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

OLIN DAVIS, PRESIDENT, CHOPTANK ELECTRIC CO-OP, GOLT, MD. 

T. W. HUNTER, ATTORNEY, NEWBERRY ELECTRIC CO-OP, NEW. 
BERRY, §.C. 

BLAINE EATON, MANAGER, SOUTHERN PINE ELECTRIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION, TAYLORSVILLE, MISS. 

HAROLD W. EATON, MANAGER, MORGAN COUNTY RURAL ELECTRIC 
CO-OP, MARTINSVILLE, IND. 

JOHN SARGENT, PRESIDENT, ADAMS ELECTRIC CO-OP, RUSHVILLE, 
ILL. 

OLIVER ROSE, PRESIDENT, BUTTE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, NIS- 
LAND, 8S. DAK. 

ERNEST D. NELSON, DIRECTOR, POUDRE VALLEY RURAL ELECTRIC 
CO-OP ASSOCIATION, FORT COLLINS, COLO. 

ERIC A. JOHNSON, MANAGER, WASCO ELECTRIC CO-OP, THE 
DALLES, OREG. 

ALLEN L. BURDITT, MANAGER, JACKSON ELECTRIC CO-OP, EDNA, 
TEX. 

L. T. CLEVENGER, MANAGER, SOUTHEASTERN ILLINOIS ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, ELDORADO, ILL. 

GLENN BERGLAND, MANAGER, WINNEBAGO RURAL TELEPHONE 
COOPERATIVE, THOMPSON, IOWA 

KERMIT OVERLEY, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

HORNER S. MYERS, ADAMS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 

LYLE L. ANDERSON, MANAGER, NORTHEASTERN MISSOURI RURAL 
TELEPHONE COOPERATIVE, GREEN CITY, MO. 

B. MAYNARD CHRISTENSON, PRESIDENT, DAKOTA COOPERATIVE 
TELEPHONE CO., IRENE, S. DAK., AND SECRETARY-TREASUREB, 
NTCA 

W. H. COPLEY, PRESIDENT, BUGGS ISLAND TELEPHONE COOPERA- 
TIVE, CHASE CITY, VA. 

MORTON LANGSTAFF, MANAGER, NATIONAL TELEPHONE COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

JERRY L. ANDERSON, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

PAUL NELSON, STAFF ECONOMIST, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
are pleased to have this special hearing for what I consider a speciil 
subject. Normally, we have outside witnesses after the regular 
hearings. Mr. Ellis asked us about accommodating you folks at the 
time you were having your national convention here. We are gl 
to make the exception. I think, with regard to this committee, REA 
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has been something of an exception through the years. And it has 
been well warranted and well merited. 

We are always glad to have Mr. McWhorter and Mr. Ellis before 
the committee. I would like to say that I have always had a high re- 
gard for the intelligence with which you folks have handled your 
business. You have lately proved it by bringing my good friend, 
Blaine Eaton, up here. 

Iam glad to welcome my fellow Mississippian who has done a mar- 
velous job for the REA Association in Mississippi and who now heads 
the Southern Pine Electric Power Association at Taylorsville, Miss., 
one of the larger co-ops down there. But that is only one of the suc- 
cesses that he has had. He has been for many years one of the out- 
standing members in the Mississippi Legislature, and outstanding in 
public affairs in Mississippi. 

We are pleased to have Mr. Eaton here. I speak for myself and I 
know I speak for the committee, too. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Chairman, might I say a word here, because 
it has been such a great privilege to serve with you as chairman, | 
think Mr. Eaton and this group should know that our chairman, 
Mr. Whitten, is one of the ablest chairmen of the House and one of the 
strongest supporters of REA that you will find anywhere. And as 
far as Mr. Eaton is concerned, being from Mississippi, if he is as good 
aman as you say that he is, Mr. Chairman, it bespeaks that much 
more for the State of Mississippi for which we have a very high 
regard. 

Mr. Natrcuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to concur with every 
word that Mr. Marshall has just said. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. If my colleague will permit, I will second his remarks. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I do appreciate that, coming from my colleagues. 

Mr. McWhorter, I understand you are going to approach this matter 
a little differently this time. I think, perhaps, it will be for the 
better, in that we will have a little more time to ask questions and 
have folks speak of their own local situations. 

Would you like to introduce those who are here for the record and 
point them out, Mr. McWhorter, before we have your testimony ? 

Mr. McWuorter. Yes, I will be glad to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

_ First, our general manager, Clyde T. Ellis. We have also with us 
from our legislavive committee, Mr. Olin Davis, president, Choptank 
Electric Cooperative, Golt, Md. Mr. T. W. Hunter, attorney, New- 
berry Electric Co-op, Newberry, S.C.; Mr. Blaine Eaton, introduced 
by the chairman of this committee, Mr. Whitten; Mr. Harold W. 
Katon, manager, Morgan County Rural Electric Co-op, of Martins- 
ville, Ind.; Mr. John Sargent, president, Adams Electric Co-op, Rush- 
ville, Ill.; Mr. Oliver Rose, president, Butte Electric Association, 
Nisland, S. Dak.; Mr. Ernest D. Nelson, director, Poudre Valley Rural 
Electric Co-op Association, Fort Collins, Colo.; Mr. Eric A. Johnson, 
manager, Wasco Electric Co-op, The Dalles, Oreg.; Mr. Allen L. Bur- 
ditt, manager, Jackson Electric Co-op, Edna, Tex. 

Mr. Chairman, we also have the chairman of our research committee, 
Mr. L. T. Clevenger, manager of the Southeastern Ilinois Electric 
Cooperative of E] Dorado, IIl., and the president of the National Tele- 
phone Cooperative Association, Mr. Glenn Bergland, manager of the 
Winnebago Rural Telephone Cooperative of Thompson, Iowa. We 
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have also with us Mr. B. Maynard Christenson, secretary-treasurer of 
the NTCA; Lyle Anderson and W. H. Copley, who are board mem- 
bers of NTCA; and Morton Langstaff, manager, NTCA. Now, did] 
miss anyone ? 

Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have all you gentlemen here. We 
will let you follow your own course, Mr. McWhorter. 

Before you begin, may I say that our good friend and colleague, 
Carl Andersen, ranking Republican on this committee from Minne- 
sota, is deeply sorry that he could not be here. He has always been 
here when REA was discussed, but he had already committed himself 
prior to scheduling of this hearing today. 

Mr. Exxis. So that it will appear at this point in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to remark that Mr. Carl Andersen has been our good 
friend and we appreciate it and we are sorry he cannot be here. 

Mr. Wuitren. We also might at this point introduce our new men- 
ber, Mr. Bob Michel, from Illinois. He succeeds former Congress 
man Charlie Vursell. Mr. Michel has an outstanding record here, 
and may I say that we don’t have any politics on this committee, 
Our friends on the Republican side are strong friends of the REA 
and of agriculture. 

Mr. McWnorrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I live on a farm 
near Blair, Okla., where I raise cotton, alfalfa and livestock. We are 
served by the Southwest Rural Election Association, Inc., of Tipton, 
Okla., and I am a member of the co-op board of directors there. I 
am here with members of the legislative committee of the National 
Rura! Electric Cooperative Association. We have come before you in 
support of the REA programs and items related to these programs, 
I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the legislative committee is elected 
each year at our regional meetings. 

In behalf of all of the group with me, I want to thank you very 
much and to extend to you our appreciation at this time for the op- 
portunity of allowing us to be heard this morning. As you know, 
we are here with approximately 7,300 of our fellow members attending 
the 17th annual meeting our our national association. We appre 
ciate the opportunity of appearing before you and telling you what 
we think, and for the further opportunity of discussing with you our 
programs, needs and problems and progress. 

If it is agreeable with you, Mr. Chairman, as you have stated, we 
have changed our procedure just a little bit and I would like to quickly 
go over some of the things that we have been talking about and some 
of the things that we feel our program needs, and then take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to discuss in any way you see fit the subjects 
mentioned and to answer questions. 


LOAN FUNDS 


With respect to loan funds, Mr. Chairman, this year we are request- 
ing funds of $275 million. We feel with the anticipated carryover, 
the new funds requested of $136 million plus a $25 million contingency 
will be ample to carry the program through 1960. We had just a little 
bit of an unusual happening this year. In the past, as you will re 
call, our association has been right on the nose east year in our esti 
mates of what the loan applications would amount to. This year, 
we missed it just a little bit, but we feel that according to the way 
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that the information comes now, that the pickup in applications during 
the last part of this year will certainly offset much of the slowness 
of applications in the first part of the year. 

In making our estimates of needs we would like to request the 
opportunity, of course, to revise these figures. Our annual survey 
isnot entirely completed. Consequently, when it is completed and 
if our final figures represent a different amount than what we sup- 
port here today, we would like the opportunity and privilege of 
revising our figures at that time. 

For the current fiscal year, neither we nor REA anticipated the 
sowdown in loan applications which began about a year ago and 
which now appears to be over. REA tells us that the volume of ap- 
plications is now increasing and our current survey also bears this 
out. Our survey shows the systems plan to make applications for 
about twice the amount: in the last half of the fiscal year as they did 
during the first half. Despite this upsurge, however, the unexpected 
dip in the first half was sharp enough to keep the total for the year 
iower than we had estimated. Consequently, REA will go into the 
new fiscal year July 1 with larger carryover of loan funds than was 
expected, and the amount of new authorizations for the fiscal year 
1960 will not need to be as high as the Congress approved for the 
current fiscal year. 

AsI said, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of the preliminary tabulations 
we have just completed as part of our current survey, we expect that 
the total loan fund needs of the electric program for the fiscal year 
1960 will amount to $275 million. Taking into account the expected 
large carryover, we therefore estimate and recommend that the amount 
of new loan funds requested in the budget of $136 million, plus $25 
million contingency will be ample to carry the program through 
fiseal 1960. 

ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


We have discussed the administrative funds problem and we feel 
that $9,600,000 for administrative funds for the 1960 fiscal year will 
be adequate. We, as in the past, Mr. Chairman, can say, and I think 
you realize that we, as taxpayers, want as little amount of money to 
be spent for any activity of our Government as possible, yet, at the 
same time, we recommend that an adequate amount be spent in order 
to maintain service in a field that needs it so much. We are con- 
vineed that a reduction at this time in the staff at REA would hurt 
the program. We are primarily concerned about the processing of 
dificult and complicated loan applications, but we are also concerned 
about maintaining staff expertness in the field of management, power 
supply, engineering and cooperative organization. The constant re- 
duction in the staff assigned to the electric program disturbs us and 
we believe it is a matter that warrants your close scrutiny. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


As to the general counsel section which works on REA matters, 
we also respectfully request that you provide adequate funds as you 
know the Office of the General Counsel in the Department of Agri- 
culture provides personnel for REA work. The lawyers in this office, 
assigned to REA work, can and do help us do a better job. Their 
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brief prepared in connection with the Comptroller General’s ruling 
last summer is an example of this. We wish to emphasize that it js 
our wish and recommendation that there be no reduction in the Gep. 
eral Counsel’s personal and appropriated funds utilized for the REA 
programs. 

TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


The National Rural Telephone Association’s meeting has just con. 
cluded and the chairman of that committee is here to speak. Becaug 
nearly all of us who are associated with this program live out in the 
rural areas, we have for years been keenly interested in the REA tele. 
phone program. As you know, in years past we have recommended 
that you support this program along with the electric program and 
we do so again. 

The President’s budget asks for $79 million in a new loan fund 
authorization. We do not believe this is adequate. The volume of 
applications is increasing. This fiscal year there are more applications 
than funds and consequently there will be no carryover into the new 
year. 

The telephone committee, in its resolutions, I believe requested $3) 
million for the cooperative part or the RTA part of this appropriation, 
I have a resolution with me, Mr. Chairman, from them. Mr. Bergland 
is here, however, and if, at the end of this testimony, you would like 
other information, we will be glad for you to call on him. 

The telephone program is just a little bit different from the rural 
electrification program. Each year, we have come to you and asked 
for the funds for the rural telephone program. Most of these funds 


are borrowed by other than telephone cooperative borrowers. We can 
petty accurately, I think, speak for ourselves and the rural telephone 
people. As you know, about three-fourths of the RTA loans go to 
the independents. We don’t know what these other telephone bor- 
rowers need but we can certainly tell what the rural telephone coop- 
erative borrowers’ needs are. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH 


In farm electrification research, we have seen many projects which 
you have supported help a lot in different ways. They have helped us 
make better and more efficient use of electricity and we want to recom: 
mend that you increase the appropriation for this purpose. There 
are projects now underway that need further work and if pushed 
ahead could help farmers substantially reduce their operational costs 
We believe that an appropriation of $600,000 for all phases of research 
as it applies to the use of electricity on the farm would be a sound 
investment. The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
chairman of our research committee is here, and if you have any ques 
tions to ask him we will be glad to have him answer them. 

There is one project or one question that I would like specifically 
to call your attention to, one aspect of research that we would like to 
mention. The scientists tell us that the alkali condition of the sol 
can be aided by the use of electricity. We are asking for $200,000 to 
further explore what the effect of this would be on alkalinization of 
the soil and seeing if it can be brought back to its productivity. 
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INTEREST RATES 


Mr. Chairman, we are still interested in private financing and the 
subject of increased interest rates. 

Mr. Wuirren. Saying that you are interested doesn’t mean you 
recommend a change ¢ 

Mr. McWuorrrr. No, certainly not. 

Mr. Wutrren. I just wanted it clear. When you said that you 
were interested, I didn’t want it to leave the impression that you were 
interested in obtaining it. 

Mr. McWuorrer. We appreciate the support given by this com- 
mittee and other Members of the Congress in opposing the attempts 
made in the last Congress by the administration to impose private 
financing and increased interest costs on REA borrowers. We note 
that the budget again calls for this legislation. The REA borrowers 
are not in a position to borrow from private sources, even assuming 
the funds would be made available, and an increase in the interest rate 
would be a death warrant for many of our systems. 

As you know, the House subcommittee dealt with these proposals 
in last year’s Report No. 1584 after questioning both co-op and Gov- 
enmment witnesses at length. The conclusion reached at that time 
and printed in the report was that the committee “can see no possible 
benefits to the REA cooperative and it can foresee the possibility of 
enormous losses to the taxpayers if such legislation were adopted.” 
Mr. Chairman, that was a powerful statement. We deeply appreciate 
it coming from this committee. This conclusion, in our opinion, is 
still valid. 

We would like to present for the record an article that appeared in 
our Minuteman letter which summarizes the result of a survey just 
completed by the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
This survey shows that beyond the shadow of a doubt the rural elec- 
trie co-ops cannot stand an increase in the REA interest rates. If in- 
terest rates are increased, they would be forced to curtail service, 
raise rates, and certainly subject themselves to sellouts. The etfect of 
forcing the co-ops into Wall Street to borrow their funds, assuming a 
source of credit were available, would accomplish the same effect as 
legislation which would directly raise the interest rate. Such legisla- 
tion has already been introduced in this session of the Congress. We 
cannot understand why administration spokesmen say that REA bor- 
rowers would not be hurt by the raise in these rates. Their own in- 
formation contradicts what they say; information presented to this 
committee last year by the Department of Agriculture saying that 
there were, as of December 31, 1957, a total of 153 rural electric 
borrowers with poor debt service ratios. This number has risen by 
June 30, 1958, to 166. In other words, today, over 15 percent of the 
rural electric borrowers are not in a position to meet maximum debt 
service. This debt service measures, as you know, Mr. Chairman, is 
REA’s own stardard of measure of financial stability and solvency. 
How then can representatives of the administration honestly state 
that that increase in the interest rates for REA co-ops and private 
financing would have no effect on the continued successful operations 
of the REA electric and telephone borrowers? 


33913—59— pt. 422 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL’S RULING 


A word about the Comptroller General’s ruling. I have already 
mentioned this ruling when I discussed the work of the REA lawyers, 
Now I would like to say something about the ruling itself. This rul- 
ing, of course, is as much a criticism of the work of this committee as 
it is of the REA Administrator and of us who are REA borrowers, 
We want to endorse the resolutions that have been introduced with 
respect to this: The Whitten resolution in the House calling for an 
investigation of the Comptroller General and the Aiken resolution of 
the Senate reaffirming the congressional intent in passing the REA 
law. We know of nothing that is more important to the REA pro 
gram right now than to eliminate this sword hanging over our heads, 

We realize this is not specifically an appropriation matter, but it is 
closely connected with the use of the funds you provide. We believe 
the resolutions I have mentioned deserve prompt action and resound- 
ing approval. 

We would like to know if there is anything that we can do asa 
committee or individuals to hasten its approval. 

There are many other matters that have an important bearing on 
the program and that we would like to bring up 1f there were time, 
However, I believe we have touched on the most significant points and 
if you would like to go into any one of these topics or any other, we are 
at your service to do so. 

We would appreciate an opportunity to submit additional informa- 
tion on our estimate of program needs for the new fiscal year when we 
obtain the final tabulation from our annual survey. We would also 
like, with your permission, to file for the record annual meeting reso- 
lutions that may have a bearing on matters we have discussed here. 

I know I am speaking for the members of this group and the many 
farm and rural people associated with this program when I express 
our very sincere appreciation for the consideration you have always ac- 
corded our program and our problems. Rural electrification would not 
have gotten as far as it has were it not for the sympathetic and under- 
standing help you have given us. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We would be happy to an- 
swer questions we can. I would like to say that our able manager, 
Clyde Ellis, is a little bit pushed for time. I would like to call on him 
to say a few words or tie together any loose ends that I may have, in 
my old farm way, failed to discuss and list here. So before we get into 
the full discussion, I would like to call on him to say a few words. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your resolutions will be included as a part of your 
testimony and, without objection, the statement from the Minuteman 
letter will be included also. From looking at it, I notice that some 
things would have to be eliminated because of our inability to get them 
printed. There is a map which we could not include. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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NRECA ANNUAL MEETING, 1959 
Resolution No. C-2 


From: Legislative committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
subject: Investigation of Comptroller General. 


Whereas the Comptroller General of the United States usurped and attempted 
to nullify the will and intent of Congress in regard to the rural electrification 
program by a ruling issued in July 1958; and 

Whereas this ruling was contrary to both the legislative and administrative 
history of the Rural Blectrification Act, and if placed into effect would destroy 
the rural electrification program; and 

Whereas the Comptroller General has admitted the ruling was the outgrowth 
of a request from a commercial power company ; and 

Whereas Representative Jamie L. Whitten has introduced in the House of 
Representatives a resolution which would authorize a thorough investigation of 
this and other actions of the Comptroller General: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend Representative Whitten for sponsoring this reso- 
Intion and urge the House of Representatives to pass it at an early date. 


Resolution No, C-38 


From: Legislative committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
Subject: REA interest rates and loan source. 


Whereas a number of bills and proposals are being presented to the Congress 
to increase REA interest rates and to send the rural electric systems to the 
Wall Street bankers for a part of their financing; and 

Whereas a survey of the rural electric systems reveals that the present 
2percent interest rate on REA loan funds is essential if the rural electric 
systems are to continue and complete the job of providing full, efficient, and 
reasonably priced electric service on an area coverage basis; and 

Whereas the Congress by enacting the Pace Act in 1944 and fixing the interest 
rate of 2 percent made a covenant with the rural electric cooperatives to proceed 
with area coverage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to oppose any and all proposals which would 
increase the REA interest rate and/or send the rural electric systems into the 
private money market for their financing, and we urge Congress to continue 
its fine support of the rural electric program which means so much to the people 
of rural America and to the country as a whole. 


Resolution No. C-11 


From: Legislative committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
Subject: REA authorizations and appropriations. 


Be it resolved, That we respectfully request the Congress to authorize and 
appropriate the following amounts to maintain and carry forward the REA 
programs during the 1960 fiscal year: 

(4) A new electric loan fund authorization of $136 million and a $25 million 
contingency fund which, with the expected carryover, will provide adequate loan 
funds to bring the electric program through the 1960 fiscal year; 

(}) An administrative fund appropriation of sufficient size to maintain the 
RBA staff and the legal staff at its present level; be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative committee be authorized—as in the past—to 
make final adjustments in the above estimates as may be indicated by the final 
estimate of the NRECA annual loan needs survey; and be it further 

Resolved, That we strongly support the National Telephone Cooperative As- 
sociation in its recommendations for loan funds as expressed in that association’s 
resolution as follows: 

“Whereas the National Telephone Cooperative Association is aware of the 
financial need of telephone cooperatives for the fiscal year 1960; and 

“Whereas we have no information pertaining to the financial needs of com- 
mercial borrowers; and 
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“Whereas we may overestimate or underestimate the needs of commercia| 
borrowers; and in order that the appropriate committees of Congress may he 
presented a realistic estimate of the financial needs of telephone cooperatives: 
Now, therefore, be it 

‘‘Revsolwed, That $35 million be set aside for use by cooperative-type borrowers 
in the rural telephone program of REA.” 


RESULTS OF NRECA Survey: InTEREST HIKE WoULD RESULT IN HicHerR Retay 
RATES 


What would happen to the rural electric systems if the Administration should 
succeed in raising the interest rate on REA loans? Would they go out of busi- 
ness? Could they take it in stride? Would their competitive position be 
weakened? 

In an effort to find the answers, the NRECA research staff has just completed 
a survey of the systems. The survey form was mailed to all systems and 4 
percent of them (388) responded. The only States with rural electric systems 
not represented in the returns were Maine, Delaware, Nevada, and New Jersey, 

The survey aimed at securing specific information about the effects of an 
interest increase. REA officials admit they have made no such study—a fact 
that has not slowed the Administration drive for a hike. Under the Administri- 
tion plan, the rate would go to 4 percent or higher. 

The survey sought to determine the effect of an interest hike on retail rates, 
Assuming the present lending program continues with no change in the interest 
rate 88 percent of the systems said they did not expect to have to raise rates by 
1970; in fact, 20 percent said they would be able to lower rates by that time 
under the present program. 

If there should be any increase in the interest rate, 35 percent of the systems 
said they would immediately have to raise retail rates. And 85 percent said the 
would have to raise retail rates if the interest rate should ge up as high as 4 
percent. 

The effect of such a retail increase on the systems is obvious. About 85 percent 
of the systems said their present retail rates are competitive with neighboring 
power companies. In most cases this would no longer be true if rates were 
raised. 

Almost all of the systems said they would have to curtail many existing serv- 
ices and construction activities if the interest rate should go up. This, they said, 
would have to be done to push the effects of the increase as far into the future a 
possible. Many systems said they would dip into their reserves for awhile 
postpone retail rate increases as long as possible. 

Figures and percentages may be dull, but those quoted above are all important 
to the members of rural electric systems. All of them tell one story—if the it- 
terest rate goes up, it is the member who suffers. He is hurt either by higher 
power rates, curtailed services, or reduced margins. 

One other point which did not generally show up in the system replies shoull 
be kept in mind. This is the effect of an interest hike on the generation ani 
transmission cooperatives. All seven of the G. & T.’s which answered said they 
would have to raise the price of wholesale power if they were forced to pay 
more interest. An earlier study of the Dairyland G. & T. in Wisconsin revealed 
that wholesale rates would go up 31 percent with a 4-percent interest rate. That 
study concluded that such a hike would “in effect not trickle down but pour 
down in an avalanche upon the individual distribution cooperatives.” 

Here are the highlights of the new NRECA survey by regions: 

Region I: In the next 12 years, the 42 percent of the rural electric system 
answering the survey in region I said they expect to borrow a total of $76 mil 
lion—three-fourths as much as they borrowed during the first 24 years of the 
program. One-fourth of the systems said they would have to immediately rai 
retail rates with a higher interest rate. Assuming a 4-percent rate, 85 percel! 
of the systems said they would have to raise the average cost per kilowatt-how 
by up to 10 percent; 15 percent said the retail increase would be between 10 pet 
cent and 30 percent. Such increases would be especially damaging in region | 
since more than one-third of the systems do not presently have rates which at 
competitive with surrounding power companies. 

Region II: In contrast to region I, almost all of the co-ops reporting in regio 
II said their rates are now competitive with neighboring utilities. Over 25 per 
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wont of the systems said their rates would have to be increased immediately if 
the interest rate were raised. At 4 percent interest, 75 percent of them would 
have to raise the average cost per kilowatt-hour (by 1970) by as much as 10 per- 
ent. The other 25 percent of the systems would raise rates by from 10 to 50 
percent. In some of the States of this region the systems have already spent over 
70 percent of their reserves to meet payments to REA. Increased interest costs 
would place these systems in serious jeopardy. One reported that it could not 
survive under increased rates. 

Region III: Over 25 percent of the co-ops in this “TVA” region stated that they 
could reduce retail rates by 1970 at the present interest rate. Those reporting 
expect to borrow, in the next 12 years, 40 percent more than they have borrowed 
thus far, so the interest rate is of prime concern. All systems said their financial 
position would be seriously jeopardized if the interest rate were hiked. In one 
State it was the consensus that all margins would be reduced and area coverage 
could no longer be carried out. One system summed it up this way: “We have 
achieved area coverage in an area that is sparsely settled * * * 12 percent of 
our members are minimum users and approximately 20 percent do not pay their 
cost of service. An interest rate increase, along with an increase in wholesale 
power costs which we expect, would make very difficult operations for us. We 
would have no net margins and absolutely no competitive position.” 

Region IV: This region reports that with minor exceptions retail rates are 
now competitive with surrounding power companies. Several systems said an 
interest increase would not affect them because they do not expect to need any 
additional loan funds. In one State in particular (Indiana) it was generally 
felt that an increase in interest costs would be rather incidental. However, in 
the other three States of the region the systems expect to borow over 40 percent 
more than they have been loaned to date. A higher interest rate would have 
a marked effect on their operations. In some instances, a rate of 4 percent would 
raise the interest on new loans by as much as $2 to $3 million. One system 
said: “Any increase would delay the process (of complete area coverage) and 
could jeopardize not only co-ops but also the Government loan.” 

Region V : Only two of the reporting co-ops in this large region say their rates 
are not competitive at the present time. However, 52 percent of the 47 percent 
reporting said they would have to immediately raise rates if interest costs were 
increased. The reasons are obvious—within the next 12 years these systems 
expect to borrow about 25 percent more than they have been loaned to date. 
This, coupled with an anticipated expansion of the generation and transmission 
cooperatives, caused the systems to voice great concern over the snowballing 
effects of an interest hike on their member-consumers. They estimated an in- 
crease in the average cost per kilowatt-hour of between 4 and 40 percent, depend- 
ing on the level of an interest increase. Many systems said they would hold off 
arate increase as long as possible by dipping into their reserves. 

Region VI: In this three-State region, 39 percent of the systems reporting said 
an interest increase would force them to immediately raise rates. The pro- 
gressive promotional rate studies being carried on in the region would be cur- 
tailed, if not abandoned entirely. Typical of several replies were the words 
“disastrous” and “out of business.” Backing up these emotional statements is 
the fact that in some instances a 4 percent interest rate would force retail rates 
up 20 to 40 percent. In several instances the increased interest costs would 
amount to more than a given system now has invested in plant and equipment. 

Region VII: The 41 percent of the cooperatives in this region who reported 
said they plan to borrow an estimated $48 million by 1970. This equals 26 per- 
cent of loans presently approved and drawn down. An interest increase to 4 per- 
‘ent would cost some systems an additional $2 million over the life of the loans 
they expect to receive through 1970. More than a third of the systems said 
they would have to raise rates immediately if the interest rate were increased 
by any amount. Only three co-ops in one State said they would be unaffected 
by an interest hike because they do not plan to borrow any additional funds. 

Region VIII: Even with increased costs of wholesale power and construction, 
only 7 percent of the systems reporting from this region indicated they would 
have to raise retail rates by 1970. However, if the interest rate should be 
Mcreased, 50 percent of them said they would immediately be forced to raise 
their rates. Almost 90 percent of the systems said their present rates are 
competitive with surrounding utilities. They agreed generally that they could 
hot remain competitive with a higher interest rate. Such an increased cost 
Would combine with the 28-percent increase in Federal wholesale power costs 
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forced on the co-ops by the Administration to place the co-ops in this region jp 
real jeopardy. 

Region IX: Due to increasing costs, 17 percent of the systems in this larg 
region estimated that they will have to raise retail rates by 1970. Most of the 
co-ops said they would try to keep rates at their present level if an interes 
increase should be forced on them, but 30 percent would have to raise rate 
immediately. These systems expect to borrow $93 million by 1970—an amount 
equal to 84 percent of the loans already advanced. Alaska expects to increase 
its present loans by 268 percent. The large amount of loan funds needed ip 
the future by this region will require a low interest rate. At 4 percent, two 
thirds of the systems would have to raise retail rates 10 percent over the present 
level. The bulk of the remainder would have an increase of between 10 ani 
20 percent. 

Region X: About 90 percent of the systems reporting from this region said 
they now have competitive rates. This would no longer be true if interest costs 
were increased. In two cases in Arizona operations would have to be eur. 
tailed. All the systems reporting from New Mexico stated that an increase 
in rates would make it impossible for the systems to compete. In Texas, ll 
of the systems reporting would be forced to raise rates immediately. An addi- 
tional report submitted by the Texas statewide association estimated that: 


(1) Even with the present interest rate of 2 percent, 5 systems would have 
. to raise retail rates in the next 2 years. 

(2) With the present interest rates possibly 15 co-ops would reduce rates or 
distribute patronage refunds. This would not be possible with higher interest 
costs. 

(3) At 4 percent, 30 co-ops would raise rates in 5 years. At 5 percent, 4 
co-ops would raise rate in 5 years. At 6 percent, 60 co-ops would raise rates in 
5 years. 

Mr. Wurirten. Mr. Ellis, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to apologize to the committee 
for having to leave before we are through. Before this date was 
scheduled, I had agreed to participate in a CARE luncheon program 
here. We have a number of ambassadors of foreign countries and 
their ladies, members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court attending. I 
have to make a little speech. This luncheon is comprised mostly of ou 
own NRECA member ladies, about 1,200 of them, who are attending 
our annual meeting. 

Incidentally, there are something like 7,300 of our people from 
around the country here. This, I explain, is not a whoop-it-up con 
vention. If you take a look at our convention program, you will note 
that we have business sessions solid through several days of meeting 
here. This includes speakers such as the President of the United 
States who will meet with us tomorrow, several Members of Congress, 
and our own people, but our program is devoted mostly to busines 
management studies and discussions. 


INTEREST RATES 


I thought you might be interested in a little research job we have 
done on congressional objectives of the REA as having a bearmg 
upon the interest rate battle and upon some barriers that exist 
this program as reasons why we cannot take this high interest rate 
that was proposed yesterday by the Administrator, T think against 
his best personal judgment, and no doubt will be proposed tomorro¥ 
by the President. Indeed, it is mentioned many times in the bud 
In fact, it constitutes pages of propaganda in the budget itself for 
the President’s determination apparently to jack up our interest rates 
“ send us to Wall Street for funds. We don’t think we can do 
either. 
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George Norris said as a part of and during the debates—and I am 
quoting from the Congressional Record—“It is not the idea that any 
of these organizations will make a dollar.” This is to the point that 
Congress recognized : That in sparsely settled rural America the pro- 
gram would have to be on a nonprofit basis to succeed at all. Norris, 
as you know, along with Sam Rayburn, coauthor, was the great archi- 
tect of the rural electrification program. 

I would like to just list to you these points of why we cannot accept, 
cannot take without many fatalities the proposals made by the Presi- 
dent in his budget. 

In the first place, the act itself prohibits us from serving any of 
the most profitable part of the electric power industry. That is, the 
concentrated market. It provides that we cannot bring service to 
incorporated towns of over 1,500 population. There have been some 
few exceptions to this where service to the towns was necessary in 
order to make the farm service feasible. 

When the rural electric system brought electricity to the tiny 
crossroads communities, many of them have grown. You might say 
the town has come to the country because of electricity. 

But, the restriction prohibiting our systems from going into larger 
towns is still on the books. 

Two, the act prohibits us from serving the best of the rural market 
because the best part is already served by the commercial profit 
utilities through spite line and cream skimming; the villages down 
the main roads, we cannot serve anybody who is already served even 
if we can do it more economically. 

The third prohibition or inhibition is that the law requires us to 
serve everybody in rural areas whether it pays to do so or not. That 
was a social decision of the Congress and it constitutes the biggest 
burden one can imagine. Perhaps half the people we serve do not 
pay their own way. The rest have to do it. 

Fourth, the law also provides that we have to pay off these loans. 
We don’t. object, but. it does constitute a terrific barrier in this way: 
Power companies were able to take over two of our co-ops this year— 
one in Arizona and one in New Jersey. In both cases, this loan 
amortization requirement was an issue. The people seemed unable 
to understand how some 20 percent—and more in the case of the Ari- 
zona co-op—had to be added to their rates in order to pay off the 
REA loan. This is something not done by power companies because 
they float their indebtedness in perpetuity. If bonds come due, they 
just issue more bonds. Of course, we repay these loans, too, as you 
know, with interest. In most other parts of the world where they 
have rural electrification, it is done either by government itself or 
units of the government or on a basis that does not require both in- 
terest payment and principal repayment. 

An official of the Quebec rural electrification program, the ad- 
ministrator, I guess we would call him, spoke at one of our regional 
ineetings this fall and said that what they do is repay at 5 percent 
interest. They pay interest until that interest paid amounts to 90 
percent of the capital advanced by the province and then that’s all. 
They never repay any of the capital, just pay interest until that 
amount of interest. reaches 90 percent. We are not advocating that. 
We do mention it te show you the way it is done elsewhere. 
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Fifth, our rural lines are more exposed to the hazards of the ele. 
ments than city lines. Poles are farther apart. There is less pro. 
tection. This makes it difficult. 

Sixth, about 85 percent of our systems do not have their own power 
supply. This makes it difficult. This is inherent in the nature of 
our operation. 

Seventh, in most of the States, the legal situation, because we were 
not franchised as were the power companies, is such as to encour 
the commercial companies to take our larger users when they develop 
in our areas and that hurts. 

Eighth, because we must apparently be co-ops or power districts, 
consumer-owned groups in order to serve at all, apparently we must 
stay relatively small and therefore don’t have many of the efficiencies 
of size, the efficiencies of scale as the economists call it. 

Ninth, because we are largely rural, we don’t have the diversity of 
uses and the good load factor that the systems in the concentrated 
areas—the power companies—have. 

Tenth, because of these various factors, we don’t have, the necessary 
funds, the needed funds, for experimentation and research. 

My eleventh and final point is this: We also have the burden, ap- 
parently, of simultaneously convincing the Congress every year of 
the program’s need for funds and of protecting the REA ‘Act from 
those who would like to impose crippling changes to this successful 
program. With the administration pressing for changes, this re 
sponsibility is no little burden upon us. 

The REA Administrator yesterday said to our people that the sys 
tems have 16 percent equity in their systems. This is mighty small, 
As you know, the general rule of thumb in corporations is 60 percent 
equity, 40 percent borrowed capital. With public service utilities, the 
rule of thumb has been the reverse of that—about 40 percent equity 
and 60 percent borrowed money. They can borrow better than we 
can, assuming we can borrow in the private market at all. Ou 
equity is still not half of that 40 percent, you see. 

It is my opinion—and we can doc ument this—that a pretty good per- 
centage of the money you appropriate for the administrative purposes 
now is being used by direction of the White House, to propagandize 
these proposed changes in the law designed to raise our interest rates 
and send us to Wall Street for our money. This is being done despite 
a directive from this committee that this sort of thing ‘should not be 
done. You directed that funds shouldn’t be used for interest rate 
studies. Now for the last couple of years they have been making 
interest rate proposals. If they are doing this after studies they are 
doing so in disregard of your request. If i they are doing this without 
studies, that is even more dangerous than the thing you have sought to 
prohibit, it seems to me, because it means they are making proposals 
without regard for what these proposals will do to the program. 

In an effort to grow and develop in this program, I can report we 
are trying to do more things ourselves all time. Our aim is to achieve 
efficiencies and to provide ‘better service to the rural consumers. 
statewide organizations provide many services. Rather, I should say, 
the systems do many things together through their statewide orgabl- 
zations. We do more of this on a nationwide basis. Nationally, we 
perform about a dozen services ourselves on a cost basis. The sys 
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‘ems—where they can do so—go together and do things for themselves. 
This is the kind of advice this committee has suggested from time 
to time—that we try to do more to stand on our own feet. We think 
weare doing a good job in this area. 

One word on the telephone matter. I would like to see you author- 
ie a given amount of funds for telephone co-ops before the coopera- 
tive program is dead. REA is not promoting it. They say it is not 
their job to promote telephone cooperatives. You see, we have to have: 
telephone service to have good electric service so we are interested. If 
you don’t do something about their problem, they are going to con- 
tinue to loan upwards of 75 percent to the companies which fight the 
rural telephone program. That is a large percentage of the funds 
you make available. Yet, the recipients of these loans are all the 
time attacking the program. Their own publication fights it and calls 
it Socialist. But still they go to REA and get the money. A large 
part of it is being used not for area coverage but to spite line the 
territory so that co-ops can never be formed and so by this process 
years from now there will be hundreds of thousands of farm homes 
still without telephone service. Even today nearly half of the farms 
don’t have telephone service. 

All of this pressure upon us to change the law reminds me of 
Carl Sandburg’s famous quote: “To work hard, to live hard, to die 
hard, and then go to hell after all would be too damn hard.” And 
I think that in the situation we face. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Exxis. We are most grateful to you for your support. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Natcher has some question which he would 
like to ask at this time. You might proceed, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to join with 
my chairman, Mr. Whitten, in welcoming all of you gentlemen before 
our committee and as my good friend Fred Marshall pointed out, 
REA has not a better friend in the U.S. Congress than the chairman 
of this committee and I think the same thing applies to the other 
members of this committee. 

The questions that I would like to propound, Mr. Ellis, pertain to 
matters that we hear from day to day concerning REA. These ques- 
tions should be answered at this time. The people are entitled to these 
answers. I personally believe that REA is one of the great achieve- 
ments of our present-day Government. Certainly, | am not in favor 
of destroying this program. 

From time to time we hear statements mace to the effect that the 
tural electric co-ops are not really being operated as cooperatives and 
that they have gone outside of the program and they are outside of 
the intent of the law. What is your comment in regard to this ques- 
tion ¢ 

At this point, Mr. Ellis, I believe that I will ask all of my questions 
and you can answer them all at one time. 

Next, Mr. Ellis, I would like to ask you and your group this ques- 
tion: From time to time we hear statements concerning the matter of 
whether or not the cooperatives are operating as true cooperatives 
concerning cooperative reserves. Statements have been made that the 
Cooperatives are nothing but a bunch of fat cats. You have heard 
that expression. I certainly don’t agree with it. I think that it 
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should be answered and it should be answered now. What do the 
cooperatives do with their cash reserves? Are they used to enga 
in speculation? Just howare they handled? How are they invested! 
What happens to the reserves ¢ 

Now, the next question I have in mind, Mr. Ellis, is this: We have 
been informed by people from time to time, and we have heard state. 
ments to the effect that the rural electric cooperatives have grown wp 
and that they ought to be cut off from the Federal Government as ther 
lending agent. Further, they ought to go to the private market for 
their financing. On the other hand, we have heard that the rural 
electric cooperatives could not stand an increase in their interest costs, 
What is your comment as to this question ? 

Mr. Exuis. By way of introduction it should be pointed out that the 
following is based on data now on hand as a result of surveys and 
studies and observations made hitherto. However, additional research 
and analysis will soon be forthcoming when a detailed survey now in 
process is completed. When the results of this study are compiled, 
they will be made available to the committee. 


OPERATION OF COOPERATIVES WITHIN RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ACT 


With reference to the first question, the rural electric cooperatives, 
to the best of our knowledge, based upon surveys we have made, are 
operating strictly within the letter and spirit of the Rural Electrif- 
cation Act and applicable State laws. We firmly believe that with 
very few exceptions the systems are adhering to the law under which 
they are operating concerning their income tax exemption. We firmly 
believe that with minor exceptions the rural electric cooperatives have 
established policy consistent with the Rochdale principles of coopera- 
tive practices, 

CASH RESERVES 


We know that in some instances rural electric cooperatives have not 
established formalized reserve policies. For example, there are rural 
electric cooperatives which do not have an established capital credits 
program. However, this does not mean to imply that in order fora 
rural electric cooperative to operate in full faith under the law and 
spirit of the REA Act and cooperative principles that they must have 
a capital credits program, but certainly they should have some policy 
established which would clearly set forth and accomplish the purpose 
of a rural electric cooperative—that of bringing lowest possible cost 
service on an area coverage basis with no discrimination to either 
existing member-owners or to new generation member-owners. 

In answer to the second question, we would state first of all that 
we do not believe that the rural electric cooperatives are “a bunch 
of fat cats,” if this term means that the rural electric cooperatives are 
piling up huge excess reserves which are not needed for the proper 
financial functioning of the system. To our knowledge, such 4 
charge is untrue, and we know of no evidence from any source which 
would substantiate such a charge. The REA annual statistical re 
port which gives data for each of the borrowers proves the situation 
is quite the contrary. In most instances, the rural electric coopert 
tives follow the procedure for accumulation and handling of reserves 


as set forth by the REA Bulletin No. 102-1 and 103-2R1. 
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In 1957, the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association con- 
ducted a detailed survey on this whole question of cash reserves and 
in this same year held a “Cash Reserve Workshop” at each of the 
{0 association regional meetings. These meetings are attended by 
representatives of all the NRECA rural electric system membership 
throughout the country. 

I would like to submit for the record a report on the cash reserve 
survey. It is to be noted that in general the extent of the investment 
of reserves by the rural electric systems is in accord with policies rec- 
ommended by the Rural Electrification Administration. 

(The report is as follows :) 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM OF SYSTEM CASH RESERVES 


Report of the Legislation and Research Department National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association at the Workshop on Cash Reserves 1957 regional 
meetings 
The amount of cash reserves’ which should be held by a rural electric system 

has always been a matter of concern to managers and directors. This is true 
because the policies which lead to accumulation and the policies adopted for the 
investment or handling of such reserves are an important part of the manage- 
ment of any system. Further, the various types of reserve funds established, 
and the amount and rate at which such reserves are collected determine whether 
the current members of the system are bearing a just or unjust burden of the 
cost of the plant and equipment. 

Right now, however, our concern over this problem results from an attack 
upon the rural electrification program which involves the amount and use of 
system reserve funds. Recently there has been an increasing amount of poorly 
informed criticism, and we can probably expect more. 

Representative Becker, of New York, on May 15 offered an amendment to 
strike all of REA’s loan funds from the agriculture appropriations bill and at 
the same time charged that the rural electric systems have “untold surpluses 
that they are loaning, and buying U.S. Treasury bonds today and loaning out 
at higher interest rates and making a profit on the 2 percent money of the tax- 
payers of this country.”* He urged that the systems be forced to use their 
reserves or lend them to other systems. Later, on May 28,° Mr. Becker intro- 
duced a bill which, if enacted, would about double the REA’s interest charge 
to borrowers. (See pages 5-6 for the facts which refute Mr. Becker’s charges.) 


WHAT IS BEHIND THE ATTACK ON OUR RESERVES 


The truth of the matter, of course, is that there are always enemies of the 
program who will seek every possible basis for criticism, and the present criti- 
cism of what is alleged to be the actions of the systems in handling reserves 
is designed primarily to bolster the drive to increase REA interest rates, and 
probably secondarily to slash loan funds available to REA. Consequently, it 
is from this viewpoint that we are interested in discussing the problem with 
you, rather than purely from the standpoint of wise management. But I 
would like to stress very strongly that we should not permit the propaganda 
of our enemies to influence management policies which we are sure are other- 
wise sound and justifiable. 


WE MUST KEEP OUR PURPOSES IN VIEW 


There are certainly two points which we must keep in mind if we are to 
avoid justifiable criticism : 

(1) The rural electric systems are nonprofit, consumer-owned electric sys- 
lems and they cannot justify or tolerate financial practices which clash with 
that primary purpose, and 
ee 

‘Throughout this speech “cash reserves” is intended to mean all cash, bank deposits, 
and investments of a system except those deposits which are held for working or operating 
funds, or any strictly temporary accumulations being held for the next payment to REA, 
or special construction funds, i.e., REA advances temporarily on hand. 

; Congressional Record, May 15, 1957, p. 6161. 

Congressional Record, May 28, 1957, p. 6982. 
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(2) The Congress has made funds available to us at 2 percent per year for 
the purpose of carrying on this nonprofit function, and no rural system should 
ever find itself in the process of exercising an “investment banking function” 
over and above that necessary to sound management of the system. It should 
not get into the lending business as such. Moreover, during this particular 
period of high interest rates it is particularly important to avoid the accumy. 
lation of any unnecessary reserve funds and the investment of them at rates 
bigher than those charged us by REA. This last point not only relates to our 
sense of fairness and equity, but it is just plain commonsense. 


WHAT IS THE SOURCE OF SYSTEM CASH RESERVES ? 


System cash reserves can come from only two sources: (1) Deferred or 
postponed charges and (2) net margins. 

By deferred or postponed charges we mean an expenditure not treated as 2 
cost of operation for the period in which it is incurred, but carried forward to 
be written off in future periods. 

By net margins we simply mean, to limit ourselves to the accounting defini- 
tion, the excess of revenues (operating and nonoperating) over related expenses. 

Deferred charges or costs, of course, are frequently estimates. This makes 
it doubly important that such estimates of costs as are represented by the 
depreciation account be as realistic as possible because any system which 
charges more up to depreciation than the facts warrant is actually concealing 
net margins in the depreciation account. It might be well to indicate that 
deferred expenditures to meet real costs include depreciation * and possibly 
special reserves for emergencies, storm damage, undistributed patronage re- 
funds, ete. 

THE AMOUNT AND RATE OF GROWTH OF SYSTEM RESERVES 


The total amount and the rate of growth or accumulation of system reserves 
are the results or function of the overall policies of the board plus the adminis- 
tration of those policies. Directly or indirectly, it is policy decisions on plan- 
ning which result in reserves which are relatively large or small in relation to 


the total cost of a system. A system with well-developed system improvement, 
power use, and financial plans will tend to know within reasonable limits what 
reserves will result from the execution of such plans and will, therefore, asa 
result, be able to establish procedures for the handling of such reserves, placing 
of ceilings on the totals and related matters.° 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE POLICY OF A RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEM ON THE AMOUNT AND 
RATE OF GROWTH OF SYSTEM RESERVES 


As a generalization, we can say that a system should accumulate reserves at 
a rate and in the amount necessary to enable it to carry out its financial and 
other plans. Such a generalization may at first appear to be vague and meat- 
ingless, but this is not so in view of the directors’ and manager’s responsibilty 
for the health and soundness of the system. The prime essential of good mat- 
agement in relation to reserve funds is that these funds arise as a result of 
deliberate policies approved by the board of directors, and that the manager 
and directors understand these policies sufficiently well to defend them. 

In other words, whatever else you may do in regards to cash reserves, you 
must establish policies for their accumulation, restriction, or use, and be able 
to defend them. Enemies of the program will attack whatever is done, but 
the general public, the Congress as a whole, and our friends will defend us 
against destructive attack if we know what we are doing, why we are doing 
it, and where we are going, provided that our policies are in accord with sound 
management and the public interest, and provided that we get our story across 
to the public and the Congress. 

Once a manager and board of directors have worked out what they consider 
to be the desirable objectives of the system, a financial plan—including that 
rate structure—will govern the accumulation and use of reserves. 

REA has left most of the decisions along this line to the systems.’ About the 
most specific recommendation REA makes is that each system establish a tf 


4 Of which renewal and replacement funds are a part. 
5REA Bulletin 102-1. 
® REA Bulletin 103-2R1. 
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newal and replacement fund to take care of the cost of making ordinary re- 
placements up to the cost of the original item. The minimum amount to go 
into this fund is fixed at 1.08 percent of gross depreciable plant per year, an 
amount which REA fears is not adequate to handle all requirements. As a 
consequence, REA recommends that the renewal and replacement fund, or some 
equivalent, be somewhat in excess of the minimum 1.08 percent per year. This 
is the only cash fund other than temporary funds or regular operating funds 
which REA recommends. Any reserves over and above this fund should be 
accumulated only after careful consideration by the board of directors. And 
one primary consideration of the board should be whether the decision arrived 
at can be defended to member consumers, the concerned public, and, particularly, 
the Congress. 

FINDINGS OF THE NRECA SURVEY 





As a result of our concern over the charges that our systems had “untold sur- 
pluses” which they were investing at high rates of interest, NRECA surveyed 
the systems in an effort to find out (1) how many systems had reserves of any 
kind, (2) what the total amount of those reserves are, (3) what relationship 
there is between the total amount of reserves and the value of electric plant, 
(4) what kinds of reserves have the systems established, and (5) to what use 
are reserves being put. 

The results of the survey have certainly put us in a position to refute the 
loose charges made against us. On the average, the rural electric systems are in 
the clear, but there is also no doubt that some of the systems may well be sub- 
ject to criticism and attack provided they are not prepared to defend the policies 
which brought about the present level of reserves they hold. 

In other words, averaged altogether we are in the clear, but practices vary 
quite widely among the individual systems, among regions, and States. 

The gross invested value (undepreciated) in electric plant of rural systems is 
approximately $2.9 billion. The total cash and invested reserves (minus working 
capital) held is about $273 million or 9.3 percent of the value of plant. This is 
on the average certainly not an excessive figure. 

Of these reserves, 69 percent, or over two-thirds of the total is in renewal and 
replacement reserves. These reserves as pointed out in REA Bulletin 103-2R1 
are strongly recommended. The balance is scattered through quite a number of 
kinds of reserve accounts. The largest is a contingency or emergency account 
which equals about 7 percent of total reserves. The second largest reserve is 
for debt service which accounts for about 4 percent of the total. The balance 
of the reserve funds is scattered through many smaller accounts such as system 
improvement, investments, capital credits, consumer and meter deposits, con- 
sumer loan programs, and others. 


PERCENTAGE OF RESERVES TO TOTAL INVESTMENT VARIES WIDELY 





Among the 10 NRECA regions, the percentage relationship of the total of all 
reserves varied rather widely from 12.5 percent in region II to a low of 5.5 per- 
cent in region IX. You will recall that the national average was about 9 per- 
cent so region II is almost one-third above the national average and region IX 
has only about one-half the national average. 

It is essential that we keep in mind that these figures are average of many 
individual systems. For the country as a whole, 75 percent of the systems have 
reserves of 19 percent or less of their gross investment; half of all the systems 
have reserves of less than 10 percent of gross investment. 

Cash reserves as a percentage to total investment in plant ranged from zero 
to one extreme of over 40 percent. 

To repeat, about all we can conclude from the survey is that (1) on the aver- 
age, no legitimate charge can be made that the systems are accumulating unjus- 
Ufiable reserves and investing them at high rates of interest, and (2) that some 
individual systems may well wish to take another look at their reserves to make 
sure that they can be justified to a critical but objective judge. These systems 
might well keep in mind a variation of an old adage that “Saving for a rainy 
day may bring on a flood.” Certainly, any holding of excessive or unjustifiable 
reserves may bring on that rainy political day when our interest rates from 
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REA are doubled or tripled or when Congress restricts REA loan funds below 
the level we need.’ 































ONE PROPOSAL FOR GOVERNING THE ACCUMULATION OF SYSTEM CASH RESERVES 















It is impossible to draw up a specific formula to govern the accumulation of pom 
system cash reserves which would be satisfactory to all our systems, but we can 4 
strive to achieve a fairly definite rule of thumb as a guide. In studying this a5 
problem, we have found that almost everyone has a more or less different . f 
approach. One we would like to submit to you for consideration and discussion, tior 
for contrast with your own plan or policy, is one worked out by Leland Olds, ect 
director of Energy Research Associates and former Chairman of the Federal] ‘ 
Power Commission. I know of no one who could bring to the consideration of i 
this problem a better mind, more experience, or a more genuine love of the ott 
program than Leland Olds. If : 

Mr. Olds’ long years of experience working in the field of power and as Chair- to. 
man of the Federal Power Commission have provided him with a great deal 
of knowledge and insight into the problem of what amounts of reserve funds 
are reasonable for the rural electric cooperatives to hold. In attacking this 
problem, Mr. Olds also makes use of the knowledge he has gained from exten- 
sive study of the Ontario Hydro Commission of Canada, the oldest and most 
successful nonprofit electric system of any size in the Western Hemisphere. | — 

Here are his tentative findings and conclusions: * 

1. Accrued deprecation reserves should level off at 30 percent of plant invest- 
ment of an expanding system, and on plant investment of most cooperatives to it 
day, should be in the vicinity of 20 percent. For an individual system, at any — 
given time, however, depending on the level of plant expansion, the deprecia- a 
tion reserve could well be above or below this recommended approximation, 

2. As a reasonable approximation for the “typical” system, approximately To 
two-thirds of this depreciation reserve should have gone into amortization of | combine 
debt or regular debt payments leaving about one-third for renewals and replace- Mur 
ments. on 

3. A reasonable estimate of accrued reserves for contingencies, including rate Com 
stabilization, is that it should approximate about 50 percent of expanding gross 
revenue or about one-third of depreciation reserves with a maximum of about Te 
10 percent of investment. It should be recognized, however, that there can be Reserves 
wide variations from this overall general rule. For example, the rural electric Con 
cooperatives as a whole receive about $1 of revenue for every $6 of plant in- 
vestment (for the privately owned class A and B utilities this ratio is $1 of 
revenue for every $4 of plant investment). But there is wide variation from 
this “norm” of 6 to 1. Some cooperatives have a utility plant to revenue ratio Rate ste 
of 3 to 1, some 10 to 1, and some as high as 30 to 1. It cannot be emphasized Con 
too much that the percentage revenues listed here are for the typical or average Mul 
cooperative—and might in no instance absolutely apply to any specific or in- Ty 
dividual cooperative. j 

4. This suggests that the rural electric cooperatives should not generally hold Denes 
accrued reserves, in the form of cash or investments, in excess of 20 percent of Mu 
gross plant investment. This does not include working capital. This sugges- r 
tion, as is true of those above, should not be interpreted in any absolute sense. | 
Rather, in determining your reserve policies you should always keep uppermost — 
in mind the objectives and principles of your cooperative enterprise, and on ' Sour 


this basis determine your reserve needs. Of course, you must at the same time 
be able to justify the size or level of your reserves to your member consumers, 
the general public, and the Congress. 

5. When the needs of your borrowers have been met as regards the accumu- 
lation of reserve funds (when you have satisfied the requirement of providing 
















7™The suggestion that rural electric systems be compelled to invest their reserves ip 
plant in lieu of REA loan authorizations is without merit. In the first place the vast bulk 
of system reserves are established to meet needs which require liquidity—the ability to 
turn them into cash quickly. In the second place, if the systems were stripped of every 
cent of their lifelong reserves, the total currently would not meet expansion requirements 
for more than 18 months. 

SSee appendix for comparison of the accounts of the Ontario Hydro Commission and 
REA borrowers. It may be noted that REA borrowers as a group are well within the 
approximate limits of the amounts of cash reserves recommended above. But we must 
also recognize that the overall figures revealed by the survey include cooperatives in which 
cash reserves might substantially exceed these limits, and also cooperatives which have 


not accumulated enough reserves to carry out the functions of their enterprise efficiently 
and effectively. 
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sufficient reserve funds to assure the continued and efficient operation of your 
delow system), any accruals in excess of this amount should be used to accelerate debt 
retirement, make patronage return or provide rate reductions. 





ERVES CONCLUSION 
on of In conclusion, let me urge: 
2 can 1. That all of us recognize the seriousness of the present attack upon our 
| this 2 percent interest rate with the charge of excessive cash reserves as only 
Ss 
anal a part of the propaganda, but that we not pooh-pooh the charge ; 
sion 2. That the amount and rate of accumulation of cash reserves is a func- 
0} ds tion and result of the broad program of management planning and ex- 
a ecuting; and 
- 7 3. That whatever the decision of the local system may be in maintaining 
ts what might appear to be unjustifiable reserves, that the system and all 
, others be able to defend their practices as essential to good management. 
hai If your system cannot do this—in complete good faith—then it behooves you 
ye to take steps to adjust the amount of your reserves. 
unds — , 
this APPENDIX 
xten- TaBLe |,—-Operating statistics of the Ontario hydro system, 1954 } 
most 
here. Full a - Pn ee ee 
| Amount | Percent of Percent of 
vest: revenue plant 
S to 
any Combined fixed assets: 
Commission | $1, 468, 558, 729 
ecia- Municipals- avai 243, 525, 669 | 
tion, - -|— 
itely Total | 1,712, 084, 428 | 
n of Combined revenue: 
jare- Municipal systems 20, 856, 115 
Rural systems 32, 705, 612 | 
Commission other South system se 22, 234, 437 
rate Commission other North system | 3 
TOSS s 
bout Total 
n be Reserves: 
tric Contingencies 
- in- Commission 46, 600, 000 
‘ Municipals ‘ 4, 800, 000 
1 of 
rom Total. ‘ 51, 400, 000 
ati Rate stabilization: 
ized Commission 31, 150, 000 
age Municipals P 3, 200, 000 
| I Total 34, 350, 000 
10ld Depreciation reserve " : a 
. ommission ad | 154, 975, 237 | 
t of Municipals... ____- eo 58, 973, 785 
ges: |— 
nse. 213, 949, 022 


10st 
on ‘Source: 1954 Annual Report of the Ontario Hydro System. 
ime 
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TABLE 2.—Operating statistics of rural electric cooperatives, 1956, and “reason, 
able” cash and depreciation requirements based on assumptions 


Am rt i a eine $2, 926, 600, 000 


NINN ate ta rie Ke aan a eee 491, 407, 472 
Depreciation reserves: At 20 percent of plant account’ * 585, 000, 000 


Cash reserves for: f 
ATOR. 0G 0 SOTIOVAY 6 canine beeen neha en year * 195, 000, 000 
Contingency, including rate stabilization’ reserves, 3344 

percent of revenue (about 6 percent of plant) 163, 800, 000 


Ceri UPUNRNT UR OUMRIN UR NMI sr geeininiermnsen nie * 358, 800, 000 


Percent of plant lj 


1 Upper limit for depreciation reserve, about 30 percent of plant, and for renewal ani 
replacement reserve, about 10 percent of plant. 

2 Actual, Dec. 31, 1956, $599,800,000. 

® Actual, June 30, 1957, $188,100,000. 

‘Actual, June 30, 1857, less working capital, $272,000,000. Actual, June 30, 1957, 
including working capital, $349,000,000. 


Source: Basic data on operating statistics from Rural Electrification Administration, 


Mr. Exxis. In answer to the question as to whether or not the rural 
electric systems are using their cash reserves to engage in speculation, 
the answer is a most emphatic “No.” Our survey shows that the in- 
vestments of the rural electric cooperatives are in full keeping with 
REA policy. Of the cash reserves held by the rural electric systems, 
over 90 percent of them are held in the form of Government securi- 
ties, placed in savings and loan associations, or insured FDIC ae- 
counts in commercial banks. In addition, in keeping with the REA 
recommended policy that the REA borrowers, when possible, make 
advance payments on their loans to REA, you will find that 80 per- 
cent of the REA borrowers have as of the end of 1958 made $139 mil- 
lion in advance payments to the Federal Government on their out- 
standing debt. This amounts to over 25 percent of the amount of debt 
due and paid by all active REA borrowers from the beginning. 
the program. This is a record that cannot be matched by any other 
Government lending program, nor, most probably, by any private 
lending program. é ' 

It must be pointed out that a rural electric cooperative would be 
doing a great disservice to its member owners if it did not adhere to 
good business practices just as any other business enterprise. Com- 
mercial corporations invest reserve funds and, of course, they are 
interested in maintaining the security of the investment and, within 
this criterion, earning the greatest rate of return possible. 

So it is with rural electric cooperatives. Reserve funds of rural 
electric systems arise from the fact that systems are taking in more 
money than they need to pay out immediately. From the money 
which systems receive from the sale of services or other sources, they 
must deduct certain expenses including taxes, the cost of wholesale 
power, the cost of maintaining lines and equipment, the costs of billing 
and collecting from their members, the costs of general administr® 
tion and operations, depreciation, and interest on their loans. Some 
of these expenses, such as the cost of wholesale power, require imme 
diate cash outlay. Reserve funds accumulate from those expense 
which do not require an immediate cash outlay and also from the 
excess of revenue over operating expenses. 
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The reserve funds currently accumulating may be used eventually 
for four main purposes: (1) To replace wornout and obsolete equip- 


| ment; (2) to repair plant equipment which may be damaged during 
storms, fires, etc.; (3) to make future loan payments which for most 
; 


ystems are increasing in size; and (4) if necessary, to provide operat- 
ng funds to withstand a sudden decline in system revenues. 

Thus it can be seen that careful safekeeping of reserve funds is 
essential to the continued operation of the rural electric systems. 
Anything less will jeopardize the service upon which the rural con- 
simers depend. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS AND INTEREST RATES 






The last question asks for comment on whether the rural electric 
cooperatives have “grown up” and whether or not they should be “cut 
off from the Federal Government as their lending agent (and) * * * 
go to the private market for their financing.” We have conducted 
sme rather detailed studies concerning this whole interest rate ques- 
tion and the ability of the rural electric systems to go to the “private 
money market” for future financing. 

The response to this question is divided into three parts: (a) data 
reported by the REA Administrator, (6) report on studies made by 
various rural electric systems, and (¢c) results of an NRECA survey. 
The results of the latter survey have already been submitted for the 
record. 

(2) The REA Administrator in a report to your committee stated 

that in 1956 a total of 138 borrowers were failing to meet debt service 
standards set up by the Rural Electrification Administration. His 
subsequent. statement showed that there was a trend upward as wit- 
nessed by the fact that in the 1957 fiscal year 141 systems failed to meet 
debt service. Then, it was reported, as of June 30, 1958, a total of 
\66 systems were not meeting debt service. The latter number is just 
inder 20 percent of the active REA borrowers. 
_ This report is wholly consistent with the fine repayment record the 
orrowers have maintained. Those systems failing to meet debt serv- 
ie are being forced to dip into depreciation and other reserves in 
order to keep up loan repayments. This may or may not be serious 
but it does indicate that there is no basis for concluding that rural 
electric systems do not have serious financial problems. 

(b) Several rural electric cooperative studies show in detail the 
elects of an interest rate increase on their systems. 
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THE MARLBORO STUDY 







Marlboro Electric Cooperative in South Carolina made a detailed 
study. They found that, between 1959 and 1964, the cooperative will 
need an additional million dolars in capital funds for plant expansion. 
The history of this cooperative, except for the last several years, shows 
thas operated in the red. As a result of the type of area served by 
this cooperative, and the low average consumption per member, in- 
‘ome throughout the years has been insufficient to meet debt payments 
out of margins. The bulk of debt payments have been met out of 
lepreciation reserves. 
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For example, in 1957, some 70 percent of this cooperative’s cash 
reserve went for the payment of debt to REA. Yet, their rates ar 
comparable to the neighboring commercial utility. 

In this connection I would like to insert the following information 
in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In projecting the future needs of this cooperative, taking into account the 
existing rate schedule and estimated future income, the simple conclusion js 
reached that at no rate of interest about 2 percent could this system maintaip 
it financial positoin without most significantly raising retail rates. 


Taste I.—Marlboro Electric Cooperative, Bennettsville, S.C.—Effect wpm 
margins of changes in interest rates 1958 through 1965 


Operating Deduct 
margins Deduct Estimated interest at | Estimated 
before interest at net operating 2and 6 | net operating 
interest } 2percent | margins } percent 
deductions 


$47, 928 $32, 925 $15, 000 | $34, 425 
46, 21: 34, 213 12, 000 | 37, 213 | 
44, 47: 32, 473 | 12,000 | 36, 079 
41, 25% 31, 252 10,000 | 36, 593 | 

l 32, 099 9, 000 | 42, 926 
32, 431 9, 000 | 46, 619 
34, 696 7, 000 55, 475 
36, 236 5, 000 62, 213 | 


Total 345, 325 266, 325 79, 000 | 351, 543 


Nore.-—Figures in column 3 furnished by manager as estimates. Minus signs denote deficits. 
AN ILLINOIS STUDY 


An Illinois study shows that rural electric cooperatives in this State will nee 
to invest over $25 million in new plant and equipment in the next 10 years, t 
provide adequate capacity to meet the needs of their presently connected member 
consumers. 

Over half of the cooperatives in Illinois will have loads above their preset 
designed capacity in the next 3 years. Further, the study shows, an additional 
$8.5 million will be needed in the next 10 years to extend service to some 14,00) 
new consumers. 

Many of those now without service comprise the unserved farms and other 
rural establishments which make up the “poorer class of rural properties,’ 
generally located at considerable distance from existing facilities. The study 
states it would be doubtful that this group of unserved people would be able t 
afford electric service at such rates the co-ops would have to charge if an interest 
rate increase were put into effect. 

In such instances, of course, it would be obligatory for the cooperatives t 
violate the commitment they have made with Congress to provide complete are 
coverage. 

Assuming a 4 percent interest rate, the study concludes that wholesale powe 
costs to the electric cooperatives—whether self generated or purchased—would 
be increased by $600,000 annually, just for those consumers now connected. 

Finally, taking into accounts the facts that electric rates have already beet 
raised in Illinois as a result of increased cost of operations, net margins woull 
have to be increased by $1.5 million annually to meet maximum debt servit 
payments on existing loans in the next 7 years, and additional funds would be 
needed to take care of deferred maintenance, the study concludes that a rails 
in interest rates from 2 to 4 percent would cause an annual increase in cost of 
$1.3 million; that this factor will result in increasing the cost of power to tht 
majority of the electric cooperatives to a point where it will be prohibitive ! 
most farmers in the State and there will be many cooperatives which will evel 
tually fail as a result of 4 percent interest rates on REA loans. 
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WISCONSIN STATEWIDE STUDY 






The Wisconsin Statewide Association has also made an excellent interest rate 
sudy. They analyzed the effect of an interest rate increase not only on their 
distribution systems, but also on their large generation and transmission coop- 
eative—Dairyland Power Cooperative. 

This study points out that even now, for the distribution cooperatives in Wis- 
cnusin, it is impossible to meet debt obligations out of net margins—funds had 
tobe taken out of the cash depreciation account. 

Although this is not uncommon, certainly the degree to which the depreciation 
accounts have been depleted to meet debt obligation has been uncommon. It is 
wbvious that this drain on depreciation reserves can only be corrected by an 
inrease in power use or an increase in rates. And, as we all well know, an 
nrease in rates has a decided negative effect upon load building which is so 
vital to utility growth and operating efficiency. 

Even in 1956, the study points out, in order to achieve the break-even point 
the point at which revenue covers all expenses including depreciation and debt 
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“ ervice) it would have been necessary to have increased usage by 3.8 percent, 
nm j orto have increased rates by 3.6 percent. Of course, these are average figures, 
ad many of the cooperatives in Wisconsin would have had to either increase 
se rates or usage by a significant amount above them. 
rt Concerning the depletion of the depreciation account by the Wisconsin distribu- 
83 | tin systems, the study concludes that the aggregate position indicates the use of 
407° * * 30 percent of the depreciation account to meet debt requirements. A\l- 
a though such a picture in itself does not constitute any serious financial diffculty, 
3,7 § itobscures, as do most aggregate positions, a more fundamental issue. Operat- 
4,7 | ing under an agreement of area coverage, individual cooperatives have under- 
6a 4 ken the task to provide service to many marginal as well as submarginal 
areas. Those individual cooperatives whose operating territory includes such 
jnsumers, show a financial position of possible serious consequences. This 
fnancial position should not necessarily be interpreted as a reflection upon man- 
agement, but rather in many cases as inherent economic consequence of poor 
service areas.” 
| Certainly, it may be argued that with additional growth in consumption the 
pi financial picture of these cooperatives would improve, but the dilemma is that 
S,} continued growth will demand additional capital expenditures, 
ube Data for both Dairyland and the Wisconsin distribution cooperatives were 
projected to 1965 in an effort to determine the effects of various levels of in- 
eselil | creased interest costs. 
lon! | From these data it was determined that for the Dairyland Power Cooperative 
4,0") tt existing interest rate a 23-percent increase in the wholesale power rate or 
(ditional cffsetting efficiencies will be needed in order to meet debt service 
other} payments in 1965. 
ties’ | The study concludes at this point: “it is therefore obvious that if * * * the 
study | Present rate of 2 percent requires rate increases and/or greater efticiencics, the 
ple | ligher interest rate would have a devastating effect upon the wholesale power 
terest | “Sts. This increase in wholesale power cost would in turn be passed on to the 
hember distribution cooperatives, further aggravating their present position.” 
es | The Dairyland Power Cooperative also estimated what the required increase 
» ares} 21956 wholesale power rates would be, at increased levels of interest costs. 
Ata 3 percent interest cost in 1965, Dairyland would have to increase its 
powel 56 rates by 26 percent; at a 4 percent interest cost rates would have to be 
would} “creased by 31 percent, at 5 percent by 34 percent and at 6 percent by 38 per- 
et. 
beet I Analyzing the Wisconsin distribution cooperatives and projecting their opera- 
would §°2 to 1965, the study shows that even at the current 2 percent interest cost 
orvice level, by 1965, in order to meet increased operating expenses there would have 
uld bea” be 4 13-percent increase in retail rates in order to maintain the 1956 
yaise | "tating ratios. If interest rates were increased to 3 percent, there would 
ost of mas, be a 15-percent increase in rates and at the 6-percent interest cost rates 
to the ™ d have to be increased by 23 percent. Aes are 
Hive 0 le Wisconsin study concludes that ai increase in interest costs. taking into 
+ evel: “out the fact that the wholesale rates by 1965 for the Dairyland Power Co- 





erative would have to be increased by 23 percent, and the distribution retail 
les by 1965 would have to be increased by 13.3 percent over existing rates, and 
“Tease in interest costs “* * * * would be felt primarily by the generation 









and transmission cooperatives and in effect not trickle down but pour down jp 
an avalanche upon the individual distribution cooperatives.” 

These studies, as summarized, along with preliminary results of the NRE(Q\ 
interest rate survey, clearly indicate what the results of any increase in the 
interest rates would lead to. It would subject the systems first of all to highe 
costs, diminished services, further depletion of reserves, and substantia] jp. 
creases in rates. 

This is what those opposed to the rural electric cooperative program really 
seek. The cry of subsidization of interest rates is nothing more than a cleve 
smokescreen behind which the real motives of the commercial utilities ay 
hidden. 

For it is apparent to all that if such a situation were to occur, the origina 
prediction of the commercial utilities would come true and the cooperative 
would be bought out at “10 cents on the dollar.” 

Not, mind you, because of any lack of intelligence, efficiency, or any of th 
other factors which go to make a stable and progressive enterprise, but due e:- 
clusively to the monopolistic, insatiable drives of the commercial utilities, 


Tas_e II.—1965 projection of Wisconsin distribution co-ops reflecting increase 
power costs at various interest cost levels 


| 
2 percent 3 percent 4 percent | 5 percent 6 percent 
on ; eo: 5 monies pact nciane ——} 


Operating expense $14, 600,000 |$14, 600,000 (314, 600,000 $14, 600, 000 $14, 600, 
Operating expense increase for wh olesale | | | 

power | 2,440,000 2, 760,000 | 3,160,000 | 3, 560,000 3, 910,00 
Depreciation | 1,730,000 , 730,000 | 1,730,000 | 1, 730,000 1, 730,00 
Debt service : 2,705,000 | 2,793,000 | 2,886,000 | 2,983,000 |  3,081,0H 


=< “7: 
Total revenue needed before taxes 21, 475, 000 . 883,000 | 22,376,000 | 22,873,000 | 23,3210 


/ 
‘Total revenue needed including taxes ..| 22, 200,000 | 22, 600,000 | 23,000,000 | 23,600,000 | 24, 000,00 
Cost per kilowatt-hour (mill) -----.-- 3. 08 3.14 | 3.2 3. 28 3% 
Increase (percent) - -- shal 13.3 15.45 | 17.6 20.6 Bi 


Source: Dr. Irving Abramowitz, associate professor, School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin 
“An Analysis of the Effect of Proposed Increased Interest Rates on Loans to Wisconsin REA Borrowen, 
June 1, 1958 


TaBLe IIIl.—1965 projection of dairyland power cooperative operating expenses 
various interest cost levels 


| 2 percent 3 percent 4 percent 5 percent | 6 percent 


Operating expense | $6, 600,000 | $6,000,000 | $6, 600,006 | $6, 600, 000 
Depreciation - - - - |} 3, 167,000 3, 167,000 | 3,167,000 | 3, 167,000 
Debt service _.- | 4,941,000 326, 000 | 5,835,000 | 6, 261,000 


Total revenue needed excluding taxes_| 14, 708,000 | 15,093,000 | 15,602,000 | 16, 028, 000 
Total needed including taxes_ - . | 15, ‘i 5M), 000 | 15, 550, 000 16, 100, 000 16, 5 *0, 000 


Cost per kilowatt-hour (mills) | 1 375 1.41 1. 46 
Percent required increase in 1956 rates 23 26. 2 31 


Mr. Wr HITTEN. Mr. Ellis, thank you very maith, We all are awaree 
your undying interest and efforts, as well as those of these other 
gentlemen, in the interest of REA. I would like to cay that, int 
years of service on the subcommittee, all members are interested | I 
the REA program. I think all of you have proven through the yet! 
that you fully appreciated the great benefits that have come, not is 
to rural people, but to the entire United States as a result of 
program. 

I think perhaps it is appropriate for me at this time to discuss ™ 
things that have been mentioned here. 
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PRIVATE FINANCING 


We had the Secretary of Agriculture before this subcommittee last 
Tuesday. I asked the Secretary if he could tell us where this idea 
of getting your money from private sources originated. He was un- 
able to tell us. He just didn’t know. He stated that it was one of those 
things that just generally had been recognized, that when you became 
ofage you ought to want to pay higher interest. 

A few months ago, Mr. Marshall and I requested information from 
the Department as to where this might have originated. We were 
wable to find any outside sources that promoted it. But significant 
inthe material received was the statement by Mr. Knox of the Farm 
Credit Administration that you would have to pay fully 6 percent 
interest for your money, if you were to get it from private sources. 

I would like to point out for the record a few things that I know 
this committee is aware of, but which are ignored by the Department in 
its support of its idea of private financing. The first is the fact that 
many people are moving from the farm. As one who believes in agri- 
culture, I would attribute some of the movement from farm to city to 
the policies that this administration has followed under the present 
Secretary. But I would grant that perhaps some of it comes from 
the agricultural revolution and all of that, which in turn was brought 
about by factors which I do not approve of. 

But the point I would like to make for the record here is that one 
of the strongest arguments for continuing REA loans on a reasonable 
basis is that these farmers are living farther and farther apart, which 
gives you fewer farmers but the same land area to serve that we have 
had. It is more reason for attention to area coverage, and not less 
reason, as the Secretary will try to point out. 

Secondly, looking at it strictly from the Government standpoint, I 
never have seen how the Government helped itself by surrendering, 
as the Secretary’s recommendation would do, this equity to the buyers 
of your debentures on the private markets in New York City and else- 
where. By reason of putting up this billion dollars of collateral 
which the Government now has to underwrite these debentures, where 
it is available to those who might buy your notes, the Government is 
not only in effect guaranteeing the same money with a guarantee of 6 
percent interest as against its present policy. 

Now, I don’t think it is sound for the Government to surrender this 
collateral which it now has. I don’t see that it ought to be obligated 
to the private money markets as this bill would indicate some would 
like for it to become. 

Now, I noted in the paper some several months ago where Mr. 
Stans, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, had made a speech 
to some New York downtown civic club. I would guess that the 
members of that club weren’t particularly your supporters. Likely, 
they were in a different category from the support that you and I 
might have had. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. He isan importee from Chicago. 

Mr. Warren. The point I would like to make is that Mr. Stans 
innounced what the Administration planned to do in connection with 
this, and also in connection with the soil conservation program. I 
was asked for my comment and I said, well, if Mr. Stans was trying 
to find a receptive audience for Mr. Benson’s policies in REA and soil 
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conservation, I thought he would have to select a downtown civic club 
in New York City; I didn’t believe he would find it in the farm areas, 
I stick to that view. In other words, the change in the farm pattern, 
as I see it, increases your problem and doesn’t minimize it, because 
there are fewer farmers cover ing the same area, and the more the dis. 
tance from one to the other. 

Nobody in this Administration admits where this idea originates, 
I have my own opinion. I recall when certain power interests, and 
I try to be friendly with them and they have been nice enough to 
me, were determined on the floor of the C ongress to take away the 
right of TVA to insist that the benefits go to the consumer, which 
meant that cities getting TVA power could have financed their foot: 
ball team, their local high school, their band, or anything else out of 
it. In other words, it is evident on its face that their real purpose 
was to see that the rates were raised to the consumers, and they 
didn’t care who got the money. I can’t help but believe that. behind 
this 6-percent interest rate is the same desire and effort to raise the 
cost to the consumer so that it won’t show up in a comparison with 
the rates of some of these companies who have made lots of money in 
their private business. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S RULING 


The other thing I would like to make a comment about is this 
Comptroller General’s ruling. REA was created and has been in 
operation for all these years, During that period, the Congress has 
reviewed the activities of REA every year, has authorized additional 
money for future loans, knowing what you were doing. The actions 
that have been going on, the ac tivities that you have done under the 
law, have been the subject of congressional review each year and by 
the passage of each year’s annual loan authorization have been re- 
affirmed. ; 

Not only that, but this opinion presumes that Mr. Lindsay Warren 
through all the years that he was head of the General Accounting 
Office didn’t know a thing in the world about what he was doing $0 
far as the REA is concerned. When you add to that certain other 
factors, it makes you wonder if that, too, might not have had its ini- 
tiation by those supporting the interest of those who would like to 
see your rates raised. 

Again, I can understand lots of things, because the REA has proved 
itself sound. It has proved that your customers are good customers. 
It is going to continue to work. 

As I said last year, I would like to own a cooperative myself and 
you can understand why the private companies would like to get theit 
hands on the REA. And may I point out that, if you went to. private 
money markets in New York, and if the same ‘bank bought your 
paper that is financing the private companies, it would m: ake it pos- 
sible through that channel for the privte companies eventually to get 
their hands on the REA. That was admitted last year by Mr. Scott 
speaking for the Secretary. Mr. Scott’s weak answer was that it 
would never happen. I said, “Why?” He said, “Congress wouldn't 
let them do it.” My answer, if he is going to have Congr ess keep from 
letting them do it, we might as well nip it in the bud before it starts. 
In that I think you have the support of the whole committee. 
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Now, there are several things that would be of interest. I know 
jour situation about research with regard to the use of electricity on 
ihe farm. We also deal with the regular research appropriations of 
the Department of Agriculture. It struck my mind that that would 
ig something that w ould be a cooperative matter between regular 
research activities of the Department rather than something separate. 

Mr. Exxis. That is what we propose, Mr. Chairman. 


EXTENT OF REA COVERAGE 


Mr. Wurrren. What is the situation with regard to area coverage? 
\t the present time, are any of the REA co-ops having to turn down 
requests at the moment ? 

Mr. Exuas. Yes, sir, I am sorry to have to say, yes. There are about 
oe million rural people, one million rural people without electric 
ervice today. Census and other figures that we have lead us to think 
there may be more, but the number is something up or down from one 
nillion. This means roughly a quarter of a million farm families and 
others. 

Mr. Wurrren. I was one of the few that insisted on Federal suner- 
vision of REA co-ops at the time when many REA co-ops didn’t 
specially want it. My purpose there was that we needed some way 
to see that a few local co-ops accepted seriously their responsibility 
to give area coverage, and at least reasonable rates. The obligation 
isthere that they give service first at reasonable rates, but area cover- 
ge is required if you are going to participate. 

I think that basic obligation exists with every REA co-op. As I 
have pointed out earlier, this movement from the farm has not im- 
proved your situation to the point where they can turn you over to 
the New York City bond market. But that has aggravated your sit- 
uation and has increased the need of the REA co-ops to keep a source 
of financing. The fewer the farmers that you have over the same 
area, the farther apart they are. 

Now, the other thing that we all recognize on this committee is that 
the use of electricity by the individual farmer of any consequence has 
0 far exceeded what anvbodv ever thought it would, that it has almost 
made obsolete manv of the lines you have already built. From in- 
formation before this committee, it appears that to rephase lines 
vould be frequently many times more expensive than to have built 
itin the first instance. 

Italked with Mr. Ellis and Mr. Pena about this type of pres- 
entation you have made today. I do think it is fine. But T would 
like at this time to ask any of those here present if they have any 
particular point they wish to make or any particular problem at 
home that they think the committee might benefit from hearing about. 
We would be elad for anvone here to speak for himself and point 
ot anything that he thinks might well be said at. this point. 


FARMARKING OF FUNDS FOR RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


_ Mr. Bereranp. Mr. Chairman, I was just newly appointed so this 
San experience which T have not enjoyed before. Part of our reso- 
ition. as shown in the Resolution C-11 there where we have resolved 
‘ask for $35 million, that that sum be set aside for the cooperative 
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rural telephone program. 





The reason and basis upon which tho 
































now al 

figures were arrived at by one of our committees when we were in reas t 
session for our annual meeting the last 2 days of last week, was private 
primarily due to some figures that were analyzed from the Depart} * yow 
ment of Agriculture rural electrification monthly statistical summary, are go 
one being dated June 1956 and the other being dated December 1958, how fe 
roughly about 2 years’ period of time. Involving about 2 years, the at its 
number of co-ops increased from January 1956 from a total of 190 to | yyayin 
209 in December of 1958, an increase of 19 cooperative borrowers. | .ommi 
The amount of money was shown in table 4 of these reports, the total able in 
accumulative amount of funds borrowed by these borrowers being It w 
$158,300,000 plus. ; progra 
As of December 1958, this total was $218,540,000 or an increase of | sowed 
total borrowing in those years of $60 million. In 1958, the calendar | jhe be: 
year of 1958, total cooperative borrowing was about $24,705,000, but | i. but 
we have been informed by the people in the REA telephone loans divi- fully. 
sion that they do have several large cooperative applications on file Mr. 
and for that reason our committee thought that the $35 million figure | and « 
was in line. little ¢ 
Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Bergland, thank you. Our colleague on the | jpy to 
committee, Mr. Michel, has another meeting in a few minutes. 1] jy'q f; 
wonder if he has anything he would like to say at this time, or any | off an 
questions he would like to ask. I th 
Mr. Micuer. Mr. Chairman, may I just say that being a new mem- | pew 
ber of this subcommittee, it is very informative for me to hear first- | have 1 
hand from these gentlemen. I don’t know that I am without some | [ peli 
questions, however. Some of the things I suspect have been said be- | Joans 
fore. I want to make it clear Mr. Chairman, that in a general senseI | jg the 
certainly support the REA program. I have an awful lot to lear | \now 
about its operation. that 1 
INTEREST RATES Amer 

. . | about 

One thing that does disturb me or distresses me to some extent is that j 
this matter of interest rates, and I am fully cognizant of the fact that | jp; 1 
in the REA program, as the chairman has so well pointed out, you | 5i));, 
have a serious problem when you try to serve everybody in a given | \W,}, 
area. Obviously the cost per unit rises and is much more than what | jj. ¢ 
private industry would normally be willing to foot. But in this mat- We 
ter of interest rate, I certainly am opposed to anything like a boost | j)\,, 
to 6 percent. I think in terms of what the Federal Government | .:.) 
itself has to go into the market and borrow just to finance our regular | jy4 y 
obligations. People in my district, a half rural, and half urban dis | jaye 


trict, inquire of me why the low interest rate at 2 percent rather than 









/ Mr 
at the going rate the Federal Government has to pay to finance It8 | pyo¢ 
regular obligations. Are we not in a sense subsidizing those users to probl 
a degree by allowing the low interest rate? I am ata loss to answerlt | 3), ; 

Mr. Wuirren. I may say we are having this hearing prior to heat- | tine 
ing the REA at which time many of these things would have been | anq 
developed. But the committee will have a chance to go into it later. No 
There are not many things of this nature, where you are rendering up a 
service to all the people that there hasn’t been straight-out assistance. } pan, 
It is based on the national interest to see that these things are done. ovale 


For instance, even in Russia they are trying to expand REA-type 
service to the people. As to the difference between the going rate 
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yow and the rate that the Government might pay—there is a differ- 
ence; but I suspect most of this agitation about it originates with the 
private companies. 

Now, if we accept that, through the instrument of Government, we 
are going to give service, where are you going to draw the line as to 
how far you should go and how far you should not? This program 
at its inception was to render area coverage at reasonable rates. 
Having accepted that as what we were going to do, I think we are 
committed under the basic law to do that. And I think that reason- 
able interest rate is the way you must do it. 

It was pointed out earlier that in most countries where you have a 
program of this sort, there is no requirement that the money bor- 
rowed be repaid. Here they do have to repay it, but they do get 
the benefit of that reasonable rate. I don’t know that we can resolve 
it, but when the REA is before us, we will have a chance to explore it 
fully. 

Mr. Sarcent. The gentleman comes from my territory, very close, 
and sometime if he will spend a little time with us, we will have a 
little chicken dinner and drive over the area which we serve. We will 
try to ask him if he can justify our building in certain areas. We are 
ina farming area. Weare ina good area and we are paying our loan 
off and attempting to do a good job. 

I think Mr. Michel has every right to ask these questions, being a 
new member on this committee, but being some of us older people who 
have worked in this thing, we could give him some information which 
I believe would be very helpful to him. We are going to pay these 
loans off and we are going to pay them with 2-percent interest. That 
isthe intent and purpose. We are farmers. I ama dirt farmer. I 
know the ups and downs of farming. I know the great advantage 
that we have had in rural electrification. I still believe that every 
American in the United States who pays taxes is just as conscientious 
about where this tax money goes as not. But we have a pork barrel 
that is on the Illinois River and Peoria is in that area—Peoria is in 
that barrel. We have a waterway up and down there. We spent 
millions of dollars out of my pocket. I think it is for a good thing. 
We have saved a lot of people. We have done a wonderful thing, but 
itiscosting the people. It is costing everybody. 

We have railroads all over the great State of Illinois. They pay 
taxes but they have been subsidized, too. We are not advocating 
socialism or anything of the kind. This is a business proposition, 
but we agreed to do it on 2-percent money and I think we should 
leave it that way. 

Mr. Wurrren. When the REA was organized, it was created by 
Executive order first and later by statute. It seems to me that the 
problem today is even greater, because the United States is the same 
size 1t was and you have fewer people in rural areas. But at the 
time the law was enacted the money marts of New York and Chicago 
and these larger places were not interested in financing this program. 

Now that you have made it a wonderful program and you have built 
up a large equity, I can’t see any purpose in cutting in the New York 
banks on it to the tune of about 3 percent income. They wouldn’t or 
couldn’t finance it when it started. ‘ 





May I say that the Secretary doesn’t know who promoted it first, | 
have been unable to find anybody who does. And may I say that las 
year, after they proposed it, there wasn’t a single Member of Congres 
that would introduce it. I told Mr. Scott that that might indicate; 
little bit of what he was up against if he tried to get it done this tim, 

But I think the area coverage thing is a sound basis and I think iti 
sound for the Government to be in it. The advantages of electricity 
have contributed greatly to whatever the present economic situationis 
and the general economic welfare has improved from the day that this 
started, 1 think the people generally are so much more prosperow 
than they would have otherwise been that they end up with a ne 
credit rather than a net debit. This infinitesimal difference in the 
interest rate is so little by comparison with the good obtained. 

Mr. Marsuati. Do you have any questions ? 


CONTRIBUTION OF REA TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr, Marsuauu. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. This again might be en- 
larged upon in the record. I think it might be well if it was. Wed 
have a number of very good colleagues in Congress who come from 
areas where they do not have any or many users of REA. It woul 
seem to me that the record at this point, Mr. McWhorter, ought to 
show what REA has contributed as far as employment of people is 
concerned, as far as the purchase of appliances is concerned and thos 
things that might come to your mind that have affected our national 
growth. 


I think it would be well for the record at this point to have some ref- 
erence tothat, Isuggest you do that. 

Mr. McWuorter. We will be glad to do it, Mr. Marshall. 

(The following information on the contribution of the rural elee- 
trification program to the national economy and well-being is sup- 
plied in response to the request of Congressman Marshall and Con- 
gressman Santangelo :) 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND THE HUGE MARKET IT HAS CREATED FOR ALL SECTIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Rural electrification is big and it is growing. The 986 rural electric systems 
are serving about 10 percent of our entire population. These systems have 
opened the door to electric farming—and to over 4%4 million families they have 
made possible the blessings of electric living. 

Today their lines span over 1,400,000 miles and bring electric service to 4; 
500,000 families—over 17,000,000 rural people. 

These rural electric systems have created two lasting and important mar 
kets for— 

Electric utility apparatus and equipment—for the system itself. 
Electric appliances and farm equipment for the system members. 

Rural electrification began, in a practical sense, in 1936. At that time only 
about 1 percent of our farms had central station electric service. Today over 
95 percent of our farms have it. Hand in hand with this electrification of farms 
has been the progress in providing dependable electric service to other rural 
users such as residences, schools, stores and industries. 

This growth has been rapid and it can be attributed in the main to the cret 
tion of the Rural Electrification Administration (REA) and the many indepent- 
ent electric cooperatives that were organized as a result of REA’s program. — 

The market is young. Over half of the 4,500,000 consumers on rural electri 
lines have been connected in the last 10 years. To these consumers electricity 
is relatively new and it follows that the saturation of electric appliances and 
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aquipment on these lines is, in many cases, lower than the national average. 
The rate at which these consumers are increasing their use of electricity is 
evidence that they represent an active and significant market. 

In addition, the job of supplying increasing numbers of consumers with 
increasing quantities of electricity means that the rural electric systems must 
constantly build new facilities and improve existing ones. These systems con- 
stitute a tremendous market for utility apparatus and line equipment. 

On the basis of plans now in process and loans already made, the following 
estimates have been made: 

The rural electric market for utility apparatus and equipment is estimated 
tobe about $300 million for the next 12 months. 

The rural electric consumer market for electric appliances and equipment is 
estimated to be in excess of $1 billion in the next 12 months. 


UTILITY APPARATUS AND EQUIPMENT 


As has been poiited out above, rural electric systems will spend almost $300 
million in the next 12 months to build, improve, and maintain plants, and they 
will spend over $1 billion in the next 5 years. As of January 31, 1959, 
$3,853,082,605 in loans had been approved by REA and $3,269,983,987 had been 
advanced. 

Hundreds of products go into the construction and maintenance of an electric 
utility. The nearly 1,000 rural electric systems are buying these products in 
increasing quantities. 

The table below is the summary of a survey recently completed by the U.S. 
Government. It shows what these systems anticipate investing in construction 
in the 5-year period indicated. It is significant that past experience has shown 
these figures to be conservative, because invariably more money has been spent 
than was estimated. ‘The further into the future these estimates are made, the 
more conservative they have become. 


Estiniatcs of investments in construction by rural electric systems, based on 
survey of REA borrowers as to plans for fiscal years 1959-63 


| | i | 
Type of construction 1959 1960 1961 1962 


$55, 095,000 | $53, 735, 000 $52, 996, 000 


1963 


Distribution lines , $67,731,000 | $62, 240, 000 
Substation, switching 18, 412, 000 17, 088, 000 11, 506,000 | 13,046, COO 9, 882, 000 
Transmission lines 26, 510, 000 | 24, 543, 000 19, 362, 000 18, 143, 000 4, 488, 000 
Generation ah ae Seal 78,792,000 | 88,992,000 | 30,013,000 | 54, 373, 000 37, 250, 000 
System improvements. ..__.- 77, 106, 000 69, 226, 000 | 66, 554, 000 63, 699, 000 64, 090, 000 
Headquarters facilities fora 3, 067, 000 3, 507, 000 1, 221, 000 | 1, 482, 000 | 802, 000 
Miscellaneous 4 ; ‘ 10, 164, 000 9, 014, 000 8, 453, 000 8, 645, 000 8, 572, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All construction - . 281, 782, 000 274, 610,000 | 192, 204, 000 213, 133, 000 188, O80, 
| | | | 


Factories and all kinds of private enterprises in every section of the country 
will share in this market in the coming years as they have shared in the $34 
billion construction program that has already been completed. 

The purchases include the materials customarily associated with utility 
‘onstruction—the power cable, the poles, the necessary hardware, transformers, 
heters and other materials needed for electric distribution service organiza- 
tions. Those rural electric systems operating their own generation plants make 
purchases involving generators, transmission facilities and the like. 

In addition to these needs, the systems require all the apparatus and equip- 
ment used in business establishments—oftice machines, furniture, cars, trucks and 
office buildings themselves. 
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Estimates of future construction by States, based on survey of REA borrowers ag jy 
plans for fiscal years 1959-63 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year 
1961 | 1962 | 
192, 204 | 213, 133 | 


United States 281, 782 | 


, 610 


761 | 2, 377 | 3, 623 | 3, 272 | 
855 : | 977 815 | 
“ss 221 20, 1 5,013 | 4,317 
California 115 | 706 | 685 652 | 
Joereto .~....-..< iste , 586 , 827 | 12, 354 | 24, 679 
Delaware..________- i 810 | 265 | 845 | 265 
Florida 096 , OVE 3, 330 | 3, 432 
Georgia 620 3, 42 i, 124 | 6, 046 
Idaho 847 | , 365 | 954 1, 167 
Illinois 453 3, 86 828 3, 016 
Indiana 697 127 | 3, 877 | 
Iowa 103 486 11, 612 
Kansas . 833 981 2, 631 
Kentucky 22 839 6, 184 | 
Louisiana : 416 | 4, 894 3, 955 
Maine ae 983 | 99 | 147 147 
TR a ne 357 ,3ll 1, 005 
ee ee 021 419 1, 905 | 
Minnesota - - _-_- 370 | ,777 14, 491 
Mississippi 665 307 | 12, 415 | 
Missouri 699 422 6, 300 
Montana 680 , 655 1, 57 
Nebraska_____- eae SRR 500 | : 5, 166 7, 350 
Nevada. __-. 45 45 30 | 
New Hampshire _-- 555 | 556 583 614 | 
New Jersey -_-- ‘ tee 262 , 227 227 
DU RORNOD . 55. casecann , 137 . 6,045 | 8, 27 
New York 127 109 | 123 
North Carolina. 028 9, 6, 243 5, 440 | 
North Dakota_- 059 | 2 3, 958 3, 328 | 
Ohio : me 674 | i, 3, 912 | 4, 335 
NN a ae 414 : 15, 899 | 7,479 
Oregon Sere ie, 362 | 3, 2,117 2, 658 
9 
3, 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 


OO ee ee ee 


on 
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So 
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_ 
© 


Pennsylvania._......-_-- 535 177 | 2, 233 | 
South Carolina 304 ; 114 3, 882 
South Dakota 723 2, 3, 155 2, 547 
Tennessee }, 878 1, 45 6, 479 | f, 279 | 
ERAS re tea , 584 22, | 20, 196 15, 108 
Utah. cabo Mas fee , 520 2, 940 | 953 
Vermont beets 5 127 79 | 77 
Virginia - 3, 694 3, 3, 210 3, 428 
Washington “ae 3, 793 | 5, 2, 836 2,707 
West Virginia ae on 26 23 29 | 26 
Wisconsin._____- 3, 018 , 584 , 379 18, 559 
Wyoming See hs 817 2, 990 2, 504 1, 237 
Alaska i 5, 873 18, 463 | , 770 | 983 
Puerto Rico , 320 2, 896 1, 934 | 1, 500 


_ 
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Rural electric systems make up a rapidly expanding market for the many 
types of equipment, apparatus, and materials that go into a modern electric 
utility. These systems are faced with increasing demands for power (doubling 
every 5 to7 years). 

Rural people—the farmers and nonfarmers alike—are learning to put elec 
tricity to work. And that means the rural electric systems have to be prepared 
with extra capacity to carry the growing loads. 

Although most rural establishments have been electrified, new connections are 
being made at a rate of over 150,000 per year. As the national populatio 
grows, it will settle in these rural areas in increasing numbers. 

The sharp increase in per meter use of electricity means more money spelt 
on system improvements in 1959 than previously. 

In addition to system improvements, the rural electrics are faced with the 
growing problem of plant wear out. At present, because the systems are youné, 
this is a fairly small problem. In 1959, the amount of plant wear out will 
about one-third of 1 percent of their total investment—or about $10 million. I 
the next 20 years this amount will grow to over 8 percent, creating a tenfold 
increase in the annual expenditures for replacements. The money spent for 
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sch replacements will be in addition to REA loan funds. It will come largely 
from the individual systems’ depreciation reserves. r 

All this adds up to a constantly expanding market, a market that will continue 
to be a source of business for years to come for industry and labor in all parts 
gf the United States. 


PURCHASES OF WHOLESALE POWER 


The rural electric systems buy most of their electric power wholesale. Most 
of this business goes to the commercial power companies and has caused a huge 
expansion in generating capacity of these companies. This has created jobs and 
income both within the private power companies and within those industries 
which manufacture electric generating and transmission equipment. 

Most recent data available indicates the annual electric power purchases 
exceeded 18 billion kilowatt-hours: 44 percent of this was purchased from com- 
nercial power companies, 37 percent from Federal agencies, and 9 percent from 
mnunicipals and other public agencies. The remaining 10 percent is generated by 
the rural electrics in their own plants. 


CREATION OF VAST CONSUMER MARKET 


Rural electrification has opened the largest new domestic sales market in the 
jast 30 years. Studies show that the average rural electric consumer spends 
about $4 for wiring, plumbing, and electrical appliances and equipment for 
every dollar the rural electric cooperative spends in constructing the electrical 
plant to serve him. This means extra consumer purchases of more than $12 
billion between 1936 and 1956. 

In addition to improving living conditions in the rural home, rural electrifica- 
tion greatly improves agricultural production. Electricity lowers production 
costs, increases labor productivity, and improves quality of product. As an 
illustration, it is noted that in 1910 only 7 persons were supported by the produc- 
tio of 1 farmworker; in 1955 the production of 1 farmworker supported 20 
persons. 

This huge increase in efficiency per farmworker has substantially decreased 
the unit cost of agricultural output, thereby benefiting all consumers. Much of 
this “agricultural revolution” could not have occurred if it had not been for 
rural electrification. 

The rural electric market is not a farm market, as such. But farms (about 
2% million of them) make up a large part of the rural electric market. 

The following table is taken from the U.S. Department of Agriculture Release 
3012-55. It estimates the electric appliances and equipment which farmers will 
purchase in the 10-year period 1956-65. Total purchases estimated for the next 
20 years—$24 billion. 


Estimated total U.S. farm purchases of electrical equipment by major items of 
equipment and by periods, 1956-65 


{In millions of dollars] 


' 1956-60 | 1961-65 || 1956-60 | 1961-65 
Major equipment total pur- | total pur- Major equipment total pur- | total pur- 
chases chases | chases |  ehases 


——_ 


Air conditioners. . 102 | f Plumbing and facilities. 394 411 
Brooders, chick __. 16 || Power saws_.__- 21 | 23 
Dishwashers 63 | 2 || Radios__. ty 105 | 102 
. 33 36 || Ranges_ & 213 232 
Dryers, clothes 78 | Refrigerators . | 535 523 
Feed grinders 19 | ‘ Television receivers_....__| 473 579 
Freezers, home. _ . 363 ¢ Tool grinders. 15 17 
Heating, primary._- 20 | 26 || Vacuum cleaners 108 16 
Heating, supplemental 13 | Water heaters, dairy___. 10 14 
Irons 52 | 50 || Water heaters, house__- 101 | 111 
Lights and wiring, house_| 1, 016 : Water pumps 124 | 130 
ivestock watering - 26 || Washing machines 439 | 437 
Milk coolers __ 124 Other appliances, equip- 
Milking machines. 77 | mene. --.--.. oar 


| 

772 | 942 
otors, fractional horse- | 
; | 





power... 


29 | Total......- 6, 039 
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Since the early days of REA many trends and developments have come about, 

Originally, rural electric lines were built to more farms than other typy 
of rural establishments. But as more and more connections were made, mor 
and more nonfarm rural consumers were served. Today about half the rural 
electric consumers are farms and half nonfarnis, such as rural residences, Schools, 
churches, business, and industry. 

At present, rural electric lines serve a little more than half of the 4,750,009 
farms in operation in the United States. 

These lines carry service to about 10 percent of our population and cove 
about 50 percent of our land area. With our population growing in excess of ? 
million people a year, it is logical to assume that the increase of consumers op 
these lines will rise steadily. 

Many rural Americans, as a result of what their rural electric systems haye 
done, have jobs, increased incomes, and a higher standard of living. By bring. 
ing industries into their area, and even onto farms, rural electrification hag 
created rural industrial employment with its extra rural income. 

Indirectly, city residents have also benefited from this development, since the 
bulk of farm and rural income is spent on merchandise and other voods and 
services produced in nonfarm areas. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL WELL-BEING 


The taxable base of our local, State, and Federal Government agencies has 
been greatly expanded as a result of the creation and extension of rural taxable 
property and income. This stems directly from the economic stimulus given 
by the rural electric cooperatives. Although no estimate is available, it appears 
reasonable to assume that the personal, corporate, and property tax revenue has 
added substantially to the financial strength of these governmental units. 

The rural electric cooperatives are going and growing concerns. Their pur 
chases add substantially to the business volume of their local areas. Rural elec 
tric cooperatives employees add purchasing power, economic stability, and growth 
to our rural areas. 

Abov. and beyond all these obvious benefits are the intangible contributions 
low co... electricity has made to rural America. Electricity is a resource which 
most of us, except those in rural areas who remember the pre-1935 era, take for 
granted. These enormous buman benefits cannot be tabulated. How can you 
really adequately describe the benefits of indoor plumbing, running water, elec- 
tric lighting, refrigeration, and all the other multitudinous blessings that have 
come to rural America through low cost rural electric cooperative power? 

So far it’s only the beginning. Rural America still has a great deal to look 
forward to, because the “electrical revolution” in agriculture has yet to blossom. 
With its coming—we already have glimpses of it on the horizon—we can all look 
forward to the future transformation of rural America with its lower costs of 
production and higher standards of living for everyone. 


PROPOSAL TO SET UP REA AS INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


Mr. Marsuati. One of the things comes to my mind since I have 
been on this committee. This committee, it seems to me, has always 
been very friendly to REA. Iam not saying there are not other mem- 
bers of the committee who would be as friendly as this committee 38 
but I am also aware that there are some committees of Congress that 
wouldn’t be as friendly as this committee has been. There has been 
some concern expressed about the fact that some people have been in- 
terested in setting up legislation which would provide for an inde 
pendent status of REA and it seems to me the record at this point 
ought to express your views in that regard as to whether you are dis 
satisfied with this committee and would be thinking in terms of REA 
to be considered by another committee of the Congress rather that 
being heard by the Committee on Agricultural Appropriations. It 
may be also that that might have some bearings upon the legislative 
Committee on Agriculture also. I think there ought to be some note 
of that made in the record. 
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(Further comments by NRECA on this subject are as follows :) 


In response to Congressman Marshall’s request for views on the proposal to 
change the status of REA, removing it from the agriculture area, the following 
gan excerpt expressing the position of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
jssociation on a current proposal to divorce REA from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture : 

The idea of REA as a separate and independent agency has had strong ap- 
peal for many people in the rural electrification program throughout the history 
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ana of the program. It started that way. It worked well that way. 
=a ” However, in 1989, REA was made an agency of the Department of Agricul- 
“<7 ture as a result of the reorganization plan of 1939. The action was taken 





on the basis, (a) that it would be possible to achieve streamlined governmental 
administration while retaining for the REA Administrator a freedom of action 
on REA loans to assure a dynamic program; and (0b) that it was necessary to 
have fewer independent agencies reporting directly to the President but through 
(ahinet positions. 

The record through the next decade and a half has demonstrated that REA could 
retain semiautonomous and dynamic administration. It was only when Secre- 
tary Benson sought to personally exercise the REA loanmaking responsibilities 
that trouble develoned. It then became obvious that something had to be done 
to correct this dangerous situation or the program will be seriously crippled. 

The question is how this correction can be best achieved. In an effort to 
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xable | obtain a sound answer to this question, the rural electric leaders throughout 
given | the country during the last year and a half have discussed the issue up and 
pears — down. We have also discussed it thoroughly with many Members of Congress. 
e has The conclusion we came to is this: That we should seek to restore to the REA 
its. Administrator the nower and responsibility that worked so suecessfully up to 
pur — the time Secretarv Benson interfered with it. In the discussions of what to do 
elec: — tocurb Secretary Benson’s domination over the REA Administrator, the idea of 
‘owth | the separate and independent agency was seriously considered. However, it 
was the jndement of the vast majoritv that the more moderate approach of 
tions | the Humvhrey-Price bill offered the REA program greater advantages for the 
vhich | long run than complete separation from the Department of Agriculture. 
e for Here are the reasons we think so: 
1 you Reason No. 1—REA cannot afford to be cut off from its farm and rural 
ele: | orientation. REA is not just another power program. REA is a power program 
have | dedicated to service to farmers and rural people. Since before Pearl Horbor, 
association with the U.S. Department of Agriculture has helped REA emphasize 
look | this part of its service. REA is stronger because of it. The program has accom- 
som. | plished more because of it. REA’s vitality would soon begin to wither if this 
look association were cut off. 
ts of The question we must ask is this: Do we want REA as strictly a power pro- 
gram? Or do we want the kind of REA we have had? 

Despite Secretary Benson’s interference with the REA Administrator’s loan- 
making authority, the U.S. Department of Agriculture association has been 
good for REA even during Benson’s reign. The fine brief that the Department’s 

Lave Office of the General Counsel prepared in protest to the Comptroller General’s 
ruling on REA last summer is an excellent case in point. Without this help, 

rays REA fieldmen might very well be out right now trying to force rural electrics 

em- torefund loans made during the last several years. 

a 1S REA has benefited by being in the Department of Agriculture. The solution 

that to our Benson problem is not to ruin a valuable association but rather to curb 
Mr. Benson. 

eel Reason No. 2.—REA critically needs the sympathetic and understanding help 

In- | ofthe legislative and appropriations committees in the Congress that have guided 

ide- | theprogram to its great achievements. 

pint This is in no sense finding fault with other committees in either the House or 

di the Senate. The fact remains, however, that for 20 years REA has been under 

IS | the jurisdiction of the Agriculture Committees in both the House and the Senate 
EFA and under the jurisdiction of the Agriculture Subcommittees of the Apprr>ri- 
han | %tions Committees in both the House and the Senate. And this has been of g- eat 





benefit to the program. 

The REA is a complex program, one that affects intimately the lives and well- 
being of farm and rural people and their families. his program can be under- 
stood only in the terms of that background and in the terms of the peculiar 
Problems characteristic of REA. 
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For example, the rural electric systems are confronted by the challenge of Mr. . 
an ever-growing demand for power from the farmers and rural people who are Mr 
the consumers. The use of power is doubling every 5 to 7 years. This is tre éi t 
mendous—even for the fast-growing electric industry. mos 0 

This is just one of many characteristics of the REA program that make it q this co 
complex program. This is not to say that other committees could not become }| so far 
as understanding of these problems as the committees currently concerned with ] jts pas 
the program. However, the Agriculture Committees have spent 20 years with I w: 
these problems and it is the belief of most of those associated with the program aid : 
that the REA program would suffer if a change were to be made. my tat 

Reason No. 3.—Rural electric members, directors, and managers are con- in the 
cerned with maintaining the principle of streamlined governmental administra- I we 
tion. Like all citizens who think seriously about the future welfare of our coun. Saturc 
try, they understand and support the need for sound and efficient administration Heral 
of the huge governmental machinery. eral 

Students of government administration tell us that it is desirable to hold to Speci 
the minimum the number of agency heads reporting directly to the President. croplan 
They point out the desirability of having various agencies maintain their line of ] 95 acre 
business with the President through the Cabinet level. buildin 

This is the way it has been for REA since 1939. And it worked well until | jocated 
Secretary Benson began to interfere with responsibilities that practice had zt 
demonstrated were best held in the hands of the Administrator. Consequently, You 
the answer would seem to be to correct the relationship between the Secretary and assets 
REA, rather than to create another separate and independent agency that will It h 
then have to make its way in the confusing network of bureaus, agencies, and taken 
departments that are competing for the President’s attention. died 

This is what is provided for in the Humphrey-Price bill now under considera- reds 
tion by the Congress. It does not take REA out of the Department of Agricul- part o 
ture and thus remove REA from the jurisdiction of the Agriculture Committees Th 
and subcommittees in the Congress. It does not set up REA as a new and gepa- in the 
rate agency and thus add to the bureaucratic complexities of the Government. : 
It simply declares that the REA Administrator’s power to make individual loans | TW 
shall not be interfered with by the Secretary of Agriculture. as COr 

As this statement of position by the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- be we 
sociation demonstrates, the rural electric systems have no desire to leave the | hig g, 
jurisdiction of the committees of Congress with whom they have had such a fine M 
association during the last 20 years and in fact they are supporting legislation oft r 
which would retain this status. » yea 

Servil 

EFFECT OF WHOLE FARMS BEING PLACED IN CONSERVATION vhick 
RESERVE PROGRAM 4300, 

; : in th: 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Mr. McWhorter, there is another thing that comes | hada 
to my mind since I have had the opportunity of running into it. This Th 
administration requested a program which has been known as the soil | 6,090 
bank. Congress, at the request of the administration, passed a law | oypq 
making that program possible, but in a number of areas people have | 4g jn 

ut their entire farm into the conservation reserve part of the soil |} man 

ank program for a number of years. It has been called to my atten- | theg 
tion that in some counties it runs up over 30 percent. Some of those | with 
areas where these lands are going into the soil bank mean that the | by ¢} 
farm plant as such is not only curtailed but in many instances has’ | ment 
ceased to exist altogether. Buildings have become vacant and people So 
have moved. ) & Sov 

I am wondering if the group that you have here have had any indi- | prog 
cation as to what effect that would have upon your electric load in | hein, 
those areas. Have you had anything called to your attention along M 
that line? pleas 

Mr. McWuorter. Would you like me to supply that later ? Af 

Mr. MarsHatu. Whichever you prefer. may 


Mr. McWuorter. I think I would prefer to supply it later. 
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Mr. Marsuatu. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interrupt the gentleman at this point? As 
most of you know, I think about the worst thing that has happened to: 
this country is the soil bank program. I think it completely failed 
so far as reducing production is concerned. I said that in advance of 
its passage. I think it is all being charged up to the farm program. 

I was born and raised on a farm and my mother lived there until 
my father died. She always said that it was the most ridiculous thing 
inthe world to give a farmer something for nothing. 

I would like to put in the record here an advertisement from the 
Saturday, February 7, 1959, issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. It reads: 












Special, 325-acre cattle farm with about 300 acres open (including 115 acres of 
cropland in soil bank with an income of $1,950 per year or $19,500 for 10 years) 
95 acres timberland; 2 good farm dwellings and lots of good, necessary farm 
buildings; small streams with lake possibility; good view of the mountains; 
located about 25 miles west of Warrenton, Va. Terms. Price, $36,000. 

You observe that the soil bank feature is advertised as part of the 
assets of the land. 

It has been my observation that in few cases are these lands really 
taken out of production. It is committing the Government to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars over a 10-year period, and being listed as 
part of the assets of the land. 

I have some good friends that thought this was a good approach 
in theory but due to the way it is handled I just think that it is about 
toruin us. If it is continued it is going to ruin us. Agriculture is 
as complicated as just about everything else. But I thought it would 
be well for the record to show how this matter was being handled in 
this advertisement. 

Mr. Buarne Eaton. Let me tell about our experience in the last 
3 years in the rural areas of Mississippi. We are prohibited from 
serving any municipality by State law so the rural areas are the areas 
which Southern Pines serves. In the last 3 years we have lost 
4,300, over 4,300 meters. That means that we have lost 4,300 farmers 
inthat area. That disturbs the economy of our area because we only 
had a 3.4 connected meters per mile to begin with. 

Then, our average income per mile is $19.09 and we have almost 
6,000 miles of line. Therefore, when you begin to see that shifting of 
our area—the shift from rural into urban—you can see how it leaves 
ls N a precarious situation of still serving the remaining farmer, the 
man who is still out there. I am a farmer and I heartily agree with 
the chairman on soil bank. I grew up in the rural area of Mississipp1 
with one of the old-time farmers who believed that you made a living 
by the sweat of the brow and not by a grant of the Federal Govern- 
ment not to produce. 

So I continue to go along on that line and believing if we do have 
4sound program where our farm people can continue to farm and 
produce, that the economy of our section of the State certainly will 
be increased. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I thank you for your statement. We are 
pleased to have it in the record. 

After you lost this 4,300 subscribers, due to this change, whatever 
may have brought it about, your lines still must cover the same area. 
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and the customers you have left are still spread over your territory, 
That means that you have fewer people to serve, 4,300 fewer, but they 
are scattered over the same area which leaves you that problem of 
area coverage. 

Mr. Buarne Eaton. You still have the same hurricanes in the 11 
counties. 

Mr. Horan. What is your figure on users per mile now ? 

Mr. Buarne Earon. A little over three per mile now, but even 
though we have continued in some areas, we have lost that amount of 
farmers out of our area because they are not in production farming, 

Mr. Marsa. I would like to make one comment, Mr, Chairman. 
Sometimes skeletons will come out of the closet. It so happens that 
T was one of those who drew up some of the first legislation having to 
do with soil bank operation. I think I might say in my defense, if 
I might put it that way, that my cmatagy was that in place of taking 
entire farms out of production, that we take a certain percentage or 
make it possible for a certain percentage of cropland on each farm to 
come out of production. The Department at that time reviewed my 
request. They said that the program to do the job would be too 
costly. It would cost $490 million to do that. Since that time we 
have spent over a billion dollars. There is this that I think is a sound 
thing in our agricultural plan. TI think it is a very sound thing on 
each farm to take some land out of production of what might be 
termed row crops, cultivated crops, and put that back into grass. I 
think that is a fundamental of good soil farm management in doing 
that. I think we could have obtained through that sort of a process 
some adjustment on our storable crops. IT think that that phase of it 
has been overlooked and lost in the shuffle. 

I do say that all of us are interested in agriculture, whichever 
opinions we may have as far as agriculture is concerned. I think we 
ought to recognize that we do have a problem of production as com- 
pared with outlet and market that we have. I am not sure anybody 
has come up with a solution for that but it is something we have to 
find some kind of a solution some way for. In working out some- 
thing to bring about that adjustment whether REA program or 
any other rural program is one that is going to be successful or not. 
While you are talking here about this matter of coverage you also 
have a problem of people in some areas where their income is com- 
paratively low. The problem of meeting the payments of their elec- 
tric bills and putting into effect enough volume to pay their electric 
bills and all that is a part of this picture which is a bit acute at the 
present time with this so-called price squeeze. I think all of thos 
have a bearing upon the success of the REA program. I think there 
is one thing that has been both exaggerated and overlooked in the 
price-support operations that we are charging a number of things 
to a price-support program that have no business being charged to 
price-support program. 

The problem is that some of those things we are carrying on the 
relief load, subsidizing the merchant marine, we are subsidizing ou! 
foreign policy, we are doing all of those things charged against the 
farm program and I think that is unfair. j 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Marshall, for those statements with 
which I subscribe with regard to many of these problems. 
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Turning to our good friend, Mr. Santangelo from New York City, 
I want to say that he is an outstanding Member of Congress. As I 
learned through the years here, many of the best friends that the 
American farmer has are folks like Fred Santangelo from our cities. 
Fred, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Sanrancexo. Thank you, Jamie. I appreciate what you said. 

Gentlemen, I am not a farmer and I have always said that the 
only farms I have had are those large, spacious territories, 20 feet by 
95 feet, in the backyard of a tenement house. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the problem of the farmer is so dovetailed and intimately con- 
nected with the city folks that if we overlook that relationship we 
are overlooking what makes this country tick and what is good for 
both of us. 


CONTRIBUTION OF REA TO THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


While I have heard that the 2 percent interest rate on these loans 
isconsidered a subsidy to the rural people, I would like to know from 
you, and maybe your statistics can show it, has there been a great 
expansion of the ‘electricity usage throughout the rural areas? Mr. 
Bilis said that there were 2 million farms without electricity but 
95 percent now have electricity. I don’t reconcile the two, but be 
that as it may, the great substantial number of people have electricity. 
When you get electricity, you are going to use our televisions which 
we produce in the East. You are going to use our refrigerators, our 
freezers, and you are going to use the washing machines that we 
make back East. 

Of course, we subsidize our laborers by having a minimum wage. 
Of course, some people don’t consider it a subsidy. I think you can 
justify your subsidy of 2 percent if you can show us or show the 
people of America the number of refrigerators and televisions and 
freezers and washing machines that you : purchase as a result of this 
increased usage of electricity. When you do that, we can show the 
gain and the “profit to us nonfarmers by permitting you to have a 
subsidy of a low 2-percent interest rate. 

Of course, I always go on the proposition that if a person has a 
special privilege and the other person doesn’t have a special privilege 
itis a special privilege but if everybody has a special privilege you 
illare equal. You may have your ‘special privileges in one way and 
we in the cities have it in the other way in the form of rent. control, 
perhaps in minimum wages, so I think that we all have our special 
privileges and our subsidies. But to justify our position, I would 
like you gentlemen to enlighten us and set forth the way we in the 
Kast’ or the productive areas have profited by the expansion of this 
electrification program in rural areas. If you do that, I would ap- 
preciate it and I will be able to go back East to the fellow with the 
urban point of view and ex slain why you people are paying only 
2 percent interest. As you nets in the Panama Canal Zone they 
never paid any interest in the construction of the Panama Canal but 
how they are paying a small interest of 2 percent. So I think I would 
like to have that information for the record, Mr. Chairman, and maybe 
ve can work out problems jointly as they should be worked out. 

Mr. Wairren. Thank you, Mr. Santangelo. 
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(The information regarding the contribution of the rural electrif- 


cation program to the national economy and well being, requested by 


Congressman Santangelo, is included in material supplied at the re- 
quest of Congressman Marshall. This information appears on 
p- 2678. ) 


Mr. Wuirtrren. Mr. Horan. 
PRIVATE FINANCING 


Mr. Horan. I will be very brief because I notice it is 12:30 now 
and I know these gentlemen have other things to do. But my interest 
in getting electricity on a broad-scale distribution system antedated 
the REA program by about 5 years. I was very active in helping 
Albert Goss, the late master of the National Grange, in passing the 
district power bill in the State of Washington and we think it is work- 
ing out very well. 

In my own county of 65,000 people or thereabouts, from the con- 
pletion of a new dam on the Columbia River we will have somewhere 
in the neighborhood of about half a billion dollars in investments in 
electrical generation and distribution. That will be the third or 
fourth dam that they own that they have taken over on a county basis. 
It is working out very well. It has to be an outstanding operation 
because they are borrowing money from Wall Street. They are not 
eligible for REA loans but they have decided to do that in order to 
protect what we think is the local and mostly rural interests that 
they should protect as being residents of that area which borders 
on the Columbia River. 

Of my eight counties, four of them are on public utility district 
basis now and are increasing their holdings. I have 1 county of 
about 10,000 people that has just completed Box Canyon Dam on the 
Ponderez River. I have forgotten the cost of it but it is a going con- 
cern; they are selling power. They are down before the Federal 
Power Commission now wrangling with Seattle over who shall pos- 
sess the rights to the river at boundary. That is near the Canadian 
border. I think they have a good case although I have naturally 
not taken any part in that. 1 will be interested, of course, in the 
answers you supply to Mr. Natcher’s questions. I felt that there is 
something very basic about supplying protection to any area of the 
United States, whether it be flood control, which we do not require 
repayment on, or protection to the productiveness of the area by sup- 
plying low rate on basic energy. 

I think this thing can be investigated, if it is investigated properly, 
and we can come out with answers that I think will solve a lot of this 
wrangling. 

I want to assure you I have no friends on Wall Street and private 
power has never been one of my “whoop and holler” boys when I am 
running for reelection. I have had quite a bit of help from the people 
in the REA and I have worked closely with them. 

I am with you and I can assure you that through the years I 
have served on this committee, almost as long as Carl and our chair 
man, lacking 1 year, I believe, and I think through the years we have 
been rather friendly to REA. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


Mr. H. W. Earon (Martinsville, Ind.). One thing I wish to pay just 
a little bit of attention to is the administrative funds. We wouldn’t 
want to lose any of that assistance. It has been very vital and it has 
been real assistance to us. 

There are a few rumblings that loans are just a little bit slow and 
we certainly wouldn’t want them to get any worse. We want to keep 
the information we are receiving and the assistance we are receiving 
from REA and the guidance at the present level. I think you do, 
too, because that is your watchdog organization over these loans. 

Mr. Horan. The budget request is the same as it was last year 
with the added pay increases. 

Mr. McWuorter. That’s right. 


GENERATION OF OWN POWER 


Mr. H. W. Earon. One other item that hasn’t been mentioned. I 
think some of my good colleagues were going to mention it. I don’t 
want to leave this room without mentioning it and that is the most 
important item to us other than our ac tual cooperative system and 
that is the power we put over these lines. At present our power comes 
from several sources—some from Government sources, some from 
private industry, some from municipal plants, and some from plants 
that we own. 

As a former employee of the Ohio Valley Power Co., as a member 

ff the NRECA Atomic Energy Committee, and former employee of 
a i hens power cooperative, I ‘would like to add this: The or ganiza- 
tions that we purchase power from, the private industry, and T think 
the record will bear me out, is one of the most v icious, most unethical 
groups to deal with. I think you can go back through your State 
court records, your Federal regulatory body records, I think you will 
find those facts. I think one of the biggest controversies on the Hill 
regarding REA in the last few years sprung from such an item. I 
am referring to the Hoosier energy proposal which supposedly re- 
vealed the Secretary of Agriculture's s attitude toward generation and 
transmission. 

We have known from the very beginning, every gentleman in 
here, I think, if you could take 1 minute and think about it, you would 
realize that when our organizations started and our loads began to 
grow, some place on that load curve we could place an “X” and we 
could say that at that point we can generate more economically than 
we can purchase power. I will elaborate on that: We might not be 
able to generate as economically as the large power companies can 
but we can generate cheaper than they can sell it to us. With that 
inmind, we now have reached that stage. 

The Kroger Co. knows that after sales reached a certain volume 
they could produce their own bread most economically. Sears, Roe- 
buck could fabricate and produce their own appliances most eco- 
homically. We are at that place in life now and it seems that now we 
cn really the dirty dog because we want to generate our own power 
ollectively, 
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We hope that you will see that there are funds in this appropria. 
tion for project ts for which the need has now developed and in which 
the feasibility is shown that they can take care of themselves. 

Remember, this is not picking up business from the power com. 
pany. It is just serving ourselves, which we want to do. We have 
worked awfully hard and remember, we are using the same engineers, 
basically, for our studies, who performed the studies and the work for 
the power companies. In a few cases it might be people who worked 
strictly for cooperatives but basically it is the same group. So we 
have the same figure and we are at the crossroads now and we would 
appreciate it if this committee would see that funds are earmarked 
and requested for that purpose and stay in the budget. 

Mr. Warrren. This committee has always recognized the absolute 
necessity for mainte Lining the authority to build power generation, 
The approval of loans has been a problem for the Administrator. 

We have always taken the view that, where the applicant qualified 
under the law, the loan should be approved. We are not in position 
here to determine in a particular case whether or not it meets all the 
requirements of law. We cannot. 

The first year I became chairman, I started this thing of authoriz- 
ing so much money in loans, plus a reserve. There were two reasons 
for that reserve. We had certain Members of Congress who said 
that we authorized twice as much mony as REA needed and that 
put real friends of REA in bad shape. I didn’t want that to happen. 
Behind it was this sound basis, too, that we didn’t want the REA 
Administrator to ever be able to say that a loan was not approved 
because there were not sufficient funds. 

If a loan is sound, the law determines when it shall be made. We 
wanted to be certain there was ample authority to meet the need if it 
met all requirements otherwise. 

Speaking personally, I have never so understood the act as to con- 
template that sooner or later you would be completely manufacturing 
your own electricity. That might not make some of you happy with 
my attitude. I felt that if the authority to make the REA power 
generation possible served to make the private power company give 
you a reasonable contract in line with what it would cost you, that is 
all that was ever intended by the Congress. Perhaps I am in error. 

The fact that you might do it a little cheaper or might do it con- 
siderably cheaper should be taken to these people in an effort to make 
the private power company give you that reasonable rate and reason- 
able terms and conditions, plus renewal. Then if the private com- 
pany refuses to do it, the Administrator, if he sees fit, should author- 
ize a loan. 

I don’t think that this committee could afford to ever get into the 
position of setting aside funds for a particular purpose or “to approve 
this one, that one, or the other. And believe me, I have learned 
through the years that, as you present them to us and as the private 
company presents them to us, we would never be able to reconcile the 
two. So I say again, our effort has been to provide ample funds to 
where you can have money for every case which can be approved 
under the law. 

But I do think that, under the original theory, it does evolve on 
you to go to private companies first and demand a reasonable rate. 
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What you can generate for is a yardstick to determine that. And 
may I say that rate is not the whole thing. Making you agree not 
to serve some folks you have a right to serve, or telling you that they 
will give you only a 1-year contre ict, where you can’ t ‘count on it are 
gveral other ways in which the private power companies can strangle 
you, and in some instances have tried to. I think they have done it 
to their sorrow in a few instances which I could mention. 

But I have said this just so you may see the broad way in which 
we have to deal with this matter. Certainly, our actions are going 
to be such as to make loans available to meet these needs if the ‘Joans 
qualify under the law. 


EARMARKING OF FUNDS FOR TELBPHONE PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, we interrupted the gentleman here for 
the telephone cooperatives. I would like to get clear what is in the 
budget and what your point is. We inter rupted as he was finishing. 

Mr. Wurrren. | apologize for that. We interrupted for the reason 
that one of the members had a prior ‘obligation. May I add to your 
question, Mr. Horan, if I may, to see if Tam clear? It is my under- 
standing that what you asked was that a part of the authorization 
which this committee might recommend to the Congress be recom- 
mended strictly for loans to cooperatives. It seems to me that it is an 
approach that might be sound, because having money for a cooper- 
ative might become necessary. But also having it might be the best 
way to make the private telephone company that wanted the loan 
toagree to give area coverage before thev got the funds. 

I mention that in advance of your answer so you might straighten 
us out if we are in error about it. 

Mr. Horan. In the budget before us, counting new authorizations, 
carryovers, and rescissions of prior loans, we have a total, as I see it, 
of $105,002,703. Isthat the figure you have for 1960? 

Mr. Berenanp. Really, our anology for our asking for the Tele- 
phone Cooperative Association, our national association, were the 
cooperative type of borrowers. Over the past 2 years it has been 
running about $30 million a year which has been appropriated or has 
been loaned to cooperative type of organizations such as ours. 

This past year, 1958, it showed $24,705,040. We have been in- 
formed by officials in REA that there are several large loans pending 
for telephone borrowers, cooperative borrowers, and for that reason 
the committee—I was not on the committee—but it has been intimated 
tome that they thought the $35 million figure then would be a realistic 
figure for the loans to the cooperative type of borrower. 

Mr. Horan. Following up what. the chairman has just. said, that a 
portion of this be earmarked for the cooperative borrowers—— 

Mr. Bereianp. Would you care to elaborate on that, Mr. Langstaff ? 

Mr. Lanestarr. Our committee felt that as there are several types 
of borrowers in the telephone loan program in REA, and as we are the 
organization for cooperatives, we had no reason to know what any 
of the other type borrowers would need. It w ouldn’t be very prac- 
tical on our part to ask the Congress to appropriate a given amount 
of money when we didn’t know the need of borrowers other than those 
of a cooperative nature. We did feel telephone cooperatives would 
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need approximately $35 million. That is why the committee fel Thu 
that it would just ask for that amount which we were sure the tele | 5,” 
phone co-ops would need and not go any further. where 
Mr. Horan. I wanted to clear that up before you left. But 
Mr. Lanasrarr. Our resolution says, “Now, therefore, be it resolved | * lowe 
that $35 million be set aside for use by cooperative-type borrowers in | {5% 
the rural telephone program of REA.” aoe 
Mr. McWuorter. We felt that it probably would be a better thing about 
for them to come before you and ask you for their side of it because | 9%?! 
we have no way of knowing what their figure is. We do know what |. Wh 
ours is. ; into 11 
Mr. Hunvrer. The record in the past has shown about 75 percent of celera 
the total of all loans going to borrowers other than telephone coopera- ticula 
tives while the telephone co-op share has been about 25 percent. That really 
is the reason for the larger figure recommended by the Budget Bureau | ™ ' 
for both. 1 The s 
Mr. Wurrten. I think that makes it clear. mechs 
Gentlemen, we apologize for keeping you here through the lunch } Pst 
hour. probl 
Mr. McWuorrer. We deeply appreciate this opportunity of ap- } (or 
pearing again before you. As you know, most of us are actual, pro- ing th 
ducing farmers and it has been of real help to us to be able to appear Th 
at this time. For you to hold this hearing while we were here at our | ‘#led 
annual meeting is appreciated, and we thank you for your support in askin, 
the past and we solicit it in the future. or 
Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, sir, and we are always glad to have you, f #™" 
Mr. Berctanp. Thank you for the Telephone Cooperative Associa- | ™2g- 
tion likewise. both 
Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate centel 
your appearance. Sippl 
RESEARCH ON CorroNn my < 
large 
WITNESS souri, 
centet 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM Missi 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI the r 
. , . . | woul 
Mr. Wurrren. We have with us today my colleague from Missis- | j5, , 
sippi, the Honorable Frank Smith, one of the outstanding Members | 54... 
of Congress. Wl 
Mr. Smith, we will be glad to hear from you. that 
Mr. Smirn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this oppor | fig 
tunity to testify before you today about the research program and Wi 
especially as it relates to cotton and cotton products in what might be } 4, 4 
termed the lower Mississippi Valley area and specifically the type of rolve 
research that would be of greatest benefit to the cotton farming in the | ;, qu 
alluvial plain of the lower Mississippi Valley, so-called delta area Jj.) 
Mississippi, although this research would be of some benefit to all adap 
types of cotton development. of in 
We have throughout this area an area which will be in cotton pro | 9 
duction, as far as we know, as long as cotton is a major commodity. |.) 
By contrast with some of the Southeastern States, some other areas | 4, 
of the Southeastern States that are shifting to some degree out of think 
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This area is not yet able, however, to produce cotton at a price that 
is comparable to some of the more favorable areas in the Southwest 
yhere climatic conditions and soil conditions are even more favorable. 

But we are faced with the necessity of having to produce cotton for 
alower price whether we like it or not. I think that my people un- 
derstand the argument about the situation that we have in regard 
to competitive prices for cotton. But they are very much concerned 
about the necessity of having to meet a competitive price if they can- 
not produce the crop at that price. 

What they need is that we go in this price situation as we are going 
into it, regardless of whether we want to or not, they need some ac- 
celerated work to increase the efficiency of their production and par- 
ticularly as compared with the situation that exists in the areas that 
rally compete with them,in cotton production and what I am refer- 
rng to particularly is cotton mechanization and general research. 
The soil and weather conditions in the Southwest make it possible for 
mechanization to be utilized to the fullest in those areas with the least 
possible trouble from the climate and the soil. And the ginning 
problem is not so completely different in the areas but because our 
cotton is to some degree different we did have a necessity for improv- 
ing the ginning quality. 

I have had prepared for me a very detailed—not too greatly de- 
tailed, but I think it is needed in order to understand what we are 
asking for—analysis of a proposal that I would like to make to the 
committee in the way of funds to increase the mechanization and 
ginning research facilities at Stoneville, Miss., which is a U.S. gin- 
ning laboratory as well as a cooperative experiment station involving 
both the State and the Federal Government. Stoneville is the one 
center for this type of research for the alluvial plain of the Missis- 
sippi where the work could be expanded without any jeopardy to 
aly other area and where it could produce outstanding results for a 
large segment of the Cotton Belt that would extend down from Mis- 
uri, down through Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana; and this research 
enter is already utilized to a large degree by farmers from the 
Mississippi Valley area in those States and if we were stepped up in 
the research program in these two particular fields at Stoneville, it 
would be of benefit not only to—it would be of special benefit to— 
this area that I have described, but it of course would be of con- 
siderable benefit throughout the Cotton Belt. 

What I would propose in the way of mechanization is something 
that has been, research that has been virtually lacking since the 
irst practical mechanization began back in the 1940's. 

What we can do to improve machine harvesting in the work and 
the application of agricultural chemicals. The machine picking in- 
rolves, as you who have seen it know, a considerable loss of cotton 
in quantity and some loss in quality. And what we need to find out 
8 what can be done to offset these losses for areas where perhaps with 
ulaptation of machines and things like that, we need to find the area 
of improvement that can be made from the standpoint of the farm- 
as’ benefit and not just changes in the machine that will help make 
4 better sale for the manufacturer or the picker. I mean by some 
change. What needs to be worked out in this relation is, and I 
think that any type of implementation of research that we make there 





would get it, is cooperation from these manufacturers of implements 
because they naturally would stand to gain. But obviously they 
haven’t done very much recently since they first began to get a mar. 
ketable machine because the field loss probably is still a major fac. 
tor. For instance, we need to find out whether there is any practical 
device to reduce the field loss or device for covering the field loss, 
As far as I know there has been no major efiort by any of the manu. 
facturers to develop anything along that line. 

We need to know something about the relationship of moisture at 
the time of picking as to what the ginning problem will be and what 
will be lost in the way of quality by the picking machine. That, of 
course, ties in with what I talked about in the way of application 
of chemicals and to go back further to the ginning research that ] 
mentioned first. 

I have here a statement which I would like to have included in the 
record as an extension of what I testified to today. 

(The information follows:) 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL Support, CorroN MECHANIZATION AND GINNING 
RESEARCH 


In all that has been written regarding the plight of the cotton industry in 
the United States, two facts are glaringly evident. These facts are that cotton 
production costs must be reduced in order to meet competition pricewise and 
that the quality of the raw fiber must be preserved and improved in order to 
meet competition qualitywise. 

The almost explosive expansion of cotton production outside the United 
States in recent years poses a serious threat to the industry in this country. 
jn most foreign countries where expansions have taken place, labor is cheap and 
plentiful. Since labor is neither cheap nor plentiful in the United States, our 
hope for survival depends upon advances in mechanized production and 
processing. 

Revolutionary changes in cotton production since World War II have re 
sulted from publicly and privately supported research. Reductions in labor 
requirements have come about almost entirely through the substitution of 
machines and chemicals for men and animals. Significant progress has been 
made; however, much remains to be done to enable cotton farmers to pro- 
duce more efficiently and economically and thereby to meet competition. Gaps in 
the cotton mechanization and ginning programs must be closed as quickly as 
possible. Practical answers to some of these most important problems will 
greatly improve and strengthen the position of the entire cotton industry. Fail: 
ure to achieve needed breakthroughs in production and ginning barriers will 
mean that cotton production in many parts of the Nation will be a dying in- 
dustry. 

The research programs in cotton mechanization and ginning have already 
demonstrated that new and improved techniques in machines can be developed. 
Results have made it possible for cotton to fight back successfully on a broad 
front and to hang on tenaciously to a large part of the textile market. There is 
now a pressing need, however, for additional research efforts directed toward 
finding answers to specific problems. The need for these answers is of the utmost 
urgency not only to cotton farmers and ginners of the Midsouth area but to 
the entire industry. 

We do not propose here to cover all of the areas of needed research for 
cotton. Rather it is our purpose to cite several projects dealing with mechaui- 
zation and ginning that in our opinion are of immediate importance. 


MECHANIZATION RESEARCH 


Mechanization research has suffered from lack of facilities for conductilé 
basic research and a lack of manpower to do the things which need to be done. 
There has been such a constant and pressing demand for solutions to problems 
associated with the transition to mechanized production that little time has 
been left for research which could result in marked basic improvements in ma 
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chines and methods. Too much of the time of trained engineers has been re- 
wuired for routine tasks. ; 
Two areas of mechanization research demand immediate increased emphasis. 
These areas are machine harvesting and the application of agricultural chem- 
als. Outlines for needs in these fields at Stoneville, Miss., are as follows: 


I, Improvements in quality and efficiency of machine harvesting 

Machines for harvesting cotton became commercially available in 1943. Im- 
provements have been made in the machines since that time, yet field and quality 
losses have remained about the same. 

Additional research effort is needed to improve present harvesting machines 
for increased efficiency and quality preservation. 


A. The problem 

Field losses in machine-picked cotton range from 5 percent to more than 15 per- 
ent. Grade loss due to machine picking usually amounts to one full grade. In 
addition to grade loss, there are wide difference in the characteristics of the 
nachine-harvested material which affect the processing and cost. 

B. Research needs 

1. Field loss.—(a) Investigate component parts of the harvesting machine to 
determine the causes of field loss. 

()) Develop devices for reducing and recovering field losses. 

(¢c) Determine plant characteristics which contribute to efficient machine 
harvest. 

(d) Determine cultural practices on various soil types which contribute to 
the development of plants suitable to machine harvest. 

2. Quality loss——(a) Determine the influence of individual harvester com- 
ponents on quality characteristics. 

(b) Improve and simplify component parts of the harvester to reduce trash 
content, to reduce other quality losses, and to produce a more uniform product. 

(c) Investigate the relationship of seed cotton moisture (natural or added) to 
fiber properties. 

(@7) Find ways of reducing seed cotton moisture during the picking or field- 
handling operation. 

(e) Explore the possibilities of using chemicals applied at harvest time to im- 
prove harvesting and processing. 


C. Financial support required 


|. Facilities, nonrecurring: 1 steel building and equipment to provide 
laboratory facilities for detailed studies of picker components____ $60, 000 


~ Personnel, recurring : 
| professional engineer ___- ; pt cles (AAG. 6,920 
2 scientific aids — 


: Total personnel 
3, Supplies and materials, recurring 
Il. Improvements in the application of agricultural chemicals 

A. The problem 

Chemicals are used in the production of cotton from seed to harvest. In the 
“ontrol of weeds and insects and in defoliation, a wide variety of chemicals in 
lifferent physical forms are demanded. The effectiveness of these chemicals de- 
vends upon the correct placement in the soil or on the plant as well as chemical 
Omposition. 

A high percentage of the chemicals used, especially in insect control, are 
vasted due to improper application. Since little research effort has gone into 
‘pplication methods, no exact information is available in this field. 

B. Research needs 
l. Develop techniques for accurately determining coverage patterns of sprays, 
‘sts, and grannular materials in the field. 

» . . . . . ‘oo 
- To determine optimum droplet size requirements for different chemicals used 
2 pest control. 

3. To design inexpensive, durable, efficient ground application equipment for 
weed and insect control. 
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4. To determine nozzle size and placement to give maximum coverage for spraj 
applications. 

5. To determine under field conditions the wind velocity ranges within which 
sprays, dusts, and granules can be applied by ground and air. 

6. To develop equipment which can be adjusted quickly for changes in drop. 
let size. 

7. To explore the possibilities of using airblast sprayers in cotton. 

8. To design safety devices on ground and aerial applicators to protect the 
driver when using highly toxic materials. 

9. To design simple, inexpensive, and safe equipment for on-the-farm mixing 
of highly texic materials. 


C. Financial support required 


1. Personnel recurring: 1 scientific aid $4, 000 
2s esEee OT TACT ek a een idm cicmol kee 6, 000 


COTTON GINNING RESEARCH 


Ginning is the last operation in cotton production. The cottongrower is 
as much concerned with the ginning operation as he is with those production 
operations directly under his control because, until it is completed, he does not 
have a salable product. The cotton fiber remains his property throughout the 
ginning processes and until the bale is sold. 

The beginning of cotton ginning research by the Department of Agriculture 
dates back to 1926 when the cottongrowers in the delta of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, through their requests, made it possible for agricultural engineers to 
study the effects of ginning on the quality of the cotton produced in that area 
and its ultimate value in spinning. The early studies showed conclusively that 
much of the rough preparation, for which the price of cotton was discounted 
heavily, was due to the damp condition in which the cotton was harvested and 
brought to the gins. The development of the seed cotton drier for conditioning 
this cotton to make it suitable for ginning resulted from this first work, and 
the use of this equipment has expanded until in recent years most of the active 
gins in the States include drying systems which have resulted in the almost 
complete elimination of rough preparation and the associated price penalties 
which this type of cotton carries. 

The successful work in connection with artificially drying seed cotton in the 
reduction of rough preparation resulted in the establishment of the first U.S 
cotton ginning laboratory, at Stoneville, Miss., in 1930. This laboratory was 
built on land dedicated for that purpose by the State of Mississippi to the 
Federal Government and which provided a location adjacent to the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station of Mississippi State College where other phases 
of cotton production research were being carried on. From the very beginning, 
these two operations were closely coordinated to provide across-the-board 
information on the effects of production and harvesting practices on ginning 
and in turn the ginning practices on the spinning qualities of the cotton 
produced. 

The establishment of the second Federal cotton ginning laboratory at Mesilla 
Park, N. Mex., occurred in 1950. This second laboratory was also located 
adjacent to a college campus with cotton experiment activities, where the 
staffs of the respective establishments could work together in solving cotton 
problems. The third Federal ginning laboratory established was built at 
Clemson, §.C., in 1955 on land owned by the Federal Government adjacent to 
Clemson Agricultural College, where again the coordinated program could be 
followed. Each of the three locations was selected with a view to working 
with problems peculiar to different regions of the Cotton Belt. The oldest and 
largest laboratory at Stoneville is headquarters for ginning research in the 
Midsouth. The laboratory at Mesilla Park, N. Mex., serves the irrigated areas 
of the West and Southwest, the one at Clemson serves the Southeast. Each 
of the laboratories is equipped with representative types of ginning machinery 
suitable to the region in which the laboratory is located. The laboratory equi) 
ment also includes bench model saw ginning units, roller ginning units, and 
fiber study facilities. Conditions normally found at commercial gins are repre 
duced in the laboratories but variations are included for test purposes. Shop 
facilities are available to laboratory engineers to construct experimental m4 
chines and equipment. Inventions are fully published and they are usually 
registered as public patents for the benefit of the cotton industry. 
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Changes in ginning requirements that have occurred since about 1930, which 
vas the year when the public research in cotton ginning really began, have been 
yore numerous and far-reaching than those that occurred in the preceding 100 
years. To solve the problems arising from these changes, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture still maintains and operates the three cotton ginning research 
aboratories which are part of the Agricultural Engineering Division of the 
dgricultural Research Service. The laboratories were established by special 
acts of Congress, following the initial establishment of the cotton ginning lab- 
ratory at Stoneville, which authorized cotton ginning investigations. 

The laboratories have made many significant contributions to the cotton in- 
dustry. A partial listing of the ginning laboratory machinery developments 
includes : 

(1) The seed cotton drier for conditioning seed cotton for optimum clean- 
ing and ginning. 

(2) Standardization of saw gins, comprising such items as roll-box shape, 
saw-tooth size and shape, and saw speed for smoother ginning of cotton 
with a minimum of fiber damage. 

(3) Standard density presses for packaging the bale in one operation to 


ni densities suitable for carload shipment and for export. 4 

samen ; (4) A seed cotton feed-control device for improving the cleaning effec- 

nt the tiveness of equipment within gin plants and for prevention of downtime 
due to chokage from overfeeding of equipment. 

ites (5) Green boll and rock traps for the effective remo yal of green bolis from 

Lissis- stripped cotton, and rocks and other foreign material of a heavy nature 

a te as a fire-prevention feature. } 

» eee (6) A special device for the removal of sticks and green leaf from me- 

> that chanically stripped and mechanically picked cotton. ‘ 

unted (7) A cone Rembert fan for efficient handling of seed cotton from trailer 

d and to cotton house without damage of fiber or seed, , 

caine (8) An automatic lint sampler for taking samples without disturbing the 

and bale covering. 


(9) A lint cleaner suitable for gin capacity for the removal of fine trash 
and motes. 

(10) A continuous moisture-measuring device. 

(11) Small pipe systems for handling seed with less power and operating 
troubles. 


active 
lmost 
alties 


in the at s ; iets ‘ 

US (12) Trash handling and collecting systems for the elimination of dust 
was hazards connected with gins. 

o the (18) A lint-handling system for roller gins which reduces labor consid- 


Delta erably and which provides for cleaner, more acceptable, lint. 
(14) A seed drier-cleaner to condition planting seed for storage and for 


a the prevention of losses in germination and buildup of free fatty acid. 
hoard (15) An improved moting system for saw gins which greatly improves 
oning the cleaning accomplished within the gin stand. 
otton (16) Straight-blade fan specifications and service requirements for 100 
percent kill of pink bollworms in gin and oil mill waste. 

esilla (17) An improved roller gin with capacity comparable to that of saw gins 
cated for handling extra long staple cotton. 
> the (18) A recently improved saw gin with considerable capacity increase 
otton over current standard models and others too numerous to list here. 

It at Studies earried out at the ginning laboratories which have yielded informa- 
nt to on on important phases of ginning but not directly resulting in machinery 
1d be developments include the following : 
rking (1) Basie gin stand operation and maintenance requirements such as roll 
- and density, saw-tooth shape, speed, etc. Filing requirements for saws, and 
1 the general maintenance items pertaining to loose roll operation which has 
areas effects on fiber qualities. 

Rach (2) Optimum moisture content for most efficient ginning, cleaning, pack- 
inert aging, and storage. 

quip (8) Power requirements for ginning, conveying, packaging, and informa- 
and tion to improve the efficiency of operation within the plant. 

epro- (4) Information on material handling as to conveying requirements with 
Shop respect to air volumes, velocities, speeds of conveyors, etc. 

ma: (5) Packaging studies with regard to efficiency of bale covering mate- 
nally rials, ties, package size, handling efficiency, etc. 


(6) Efficient combinations and sequences of drying, cleaning, and lint 
cleaning for various types of harvesting. These studies conducted with 
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commercially available types of equipment have been invaluable to ginners 
and in turn to farmers in holding cost of ginning to a minimum while pro. 
viding for the most efficient service possible. 

(7) Studies of efficient arrangements of machinery within the gin house 
to provide for access to machinery and in turn more effective use of the 
equipment within the plant. 


(8) 


Effects 


of cotton 


proved fiber quality. 

(9) Relationship of picker-harvesting practices to ginning requirements: 

such things as the effect on time of day of harvest on moisture content and 

the optimum amounts of moisture which should be applied to the spindle, 

A list of the public service patents obtained by the several ginning labora- 
tories on processes used in gins reads as follows: 


Number 
1,695,991 
1,707,929 
1,707,930 
1,827,183 


1,871, 77% 
2,002,974 


2,045,064 
2,078,309 
2,156,893 
2,173,071 
2,189,099 
2,196,613 


2,225,397 
2,264,910 

2,339,394 
2,355,496 
2,569,501 


2.580.451 


2,634,461 
2,651,812 
273,226 
2,737,234 


2,764,013 


2. 836.856 
2,812,555 


Seed Cotton Drying Apparatus___- 

Process and Apparatus for Drying Seed Cotton_- 

Seed Cotton Drying Apparatus___------- 

Process and Method for Ginning Cotton 
Air-Blast Gins. 

Apparatus for Drying Seed Cotton 2 

Fractionation Device and Method for Employing 
the Same. 

Device for Culling and Grading Seed Cotton__-__- 

Apparatus for Drying Seed Cotton 

Cotton Sampler Apparatus__—-—~~_- 

Machine for Sampling Cotton 

Drying System for Seed Cotton cae 

Apparatus for Determining the Percentage, by 
Weight, of Linters on Cottonseed. 

Cotton Fan_ 

Integrator for Circular Ordinates 

Baler ss 

Moisture Measuring Instrument 

Lint Cotton Cleaner__ 

Stick Remover for Seed Cotton Extracting Ma- 
chines. 

Cotton Gin Cleaner (Recipro) 

Cotton Turbocieaner Process... <1... 

Methods and Apparatus for Treating Cottonseed 

Methods of Moisture Restoration to Cotton 

Apparatus for the Restoration of Moisture to the 
Fibers of Seed Cotton. 

Seed Cotton Cleaner 

Cotton Bale Sampler_-_ 


with 


varietal differences on ginning resulting in jm. 


Date granted 
Dec. 18, 1928 
Apr. 2, 1929 
Apr. 2, 1929 
Oct, 18, 1931 


1932 
1935 


Aug. 16, 
May 28, 


June 23, 1936 
Apr. 27, 1937 
May 2, 1939 
Sept. 12, 1939 
Feb. 6, 1940 
Apr. 9, 1940 


Dec. 17, 1940 
Dec, 2, 1944 
Jan, 18, 1944 
Dec. 19, 1944 
Oct. 2, 1951 
Jan. 1, 1952. 


Apr. 14, 1958 
Sept. 15, 1958 
Feb. 15, 1956. 
May 29, 1956. 
Sept. 25, 1956 


June 3, 1955. 
Nov. 12, 1957. 


These public service patents on basic items of equipment serve to keep the field 
open to all manufacturing concerns, thereby enabling them to provide the bene- 
fits of the improvements afforded by the equipment to ginners at a minimum cost. 

Several of the developments and improvements listed above have been of 


major 


the monetary 
(A) 


ment of the laboratory, 
alties for rough preparation bales. 


importance 
the sale of their 


to cotton producers in 


cotton. 


has resulted in the almost compl 


increasing the income derived from 
Three of these improvements and their contribution to 
gain of the producer are listed below as examples: 
The expanded use of the seed cotton drying provester, 

lete elimina 
The number of bales so penalized in the early 


the first develop: 


tig » 


of pen 


thirties amounted to more than 10 percent of the crop produced in the alluyal 


valley. 


on today’s market would amount to approximately $15 per bale— 
-on the 10 percent of the crop so affected. 
from 10 percent to 1 percent—amounts to the improvement of one grade 
This development 
to the cotton producers of the Mid 


ative figure— 
cent— 


on 9 percent of 3 million bales produc ed in this area. 
is therefore worth some $4 million annual’y 
area alone. 

lint cle 
on which a public 
grade of cotton to the extent 


south 
(B) The 


aner developed at the Stoneville Ginning 
patent was obtained, 


of two-thirds of a grade. 


Laboratory, 
is responsible for improvement in the 
Commercial models of 


These penalties amounted to a reduction in value of one grade, which 
a very conser’: 
The reduction of 9 per 


and 


this development are now used on almost the entire crop produced in the U nited 
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States. We may safely assume a $10 per bale increase due to the grade improve- 
ment afforded by lint cleaning and when we apply it to the 12-million-bale crop 
quuually produced, we arrive at a figure of $120 million annually. This de- 
velopment is also credited with making the use of mechanical harvesting 
wonomically feasible, thereby releasing labor to industry while allowing the 
reduction of labor and labor costs requirements in cotton production and help- 
ng to keep the industry competitive. 

(C) The collective improvements made in saw gin through the development 
of the recipro-cleaner, the information developed on the effects of roll box shapes, 
saw speeds, ete., on the value of cotton have collectively resulted in the im- 
provement in grade produced by saw gins of approximately one-half grade. 
These improvements are in widespread use and it is estimated that two-thirds 
of the annual crop is now processed on equipment incorporating the improve- 
ments. This one-half grade improvement on 8 million bales of cotton is worth 
approximately $56 million annually. 

Perhaps it seems strange that with improvements like these listed, the overall 
average of the grades of cotton produced in the United States has not improved 
over the years. The fact is that changes in harvesting and production prac- 
tices have more than offset the gains made through improved ginning equipment 
and perhaps the increased values should be considered as losses which have been 
prevented through developments rather than in improved revenues to the pro- 
ducer. However, it should be pointed out that the saving of labor afforded 
through changes in harvesting practises made possible by improvements in gin- 
ning have tended to help maintain the competitive position of cotton while 
enabling the producer to realize a net return from his operation. 

Impressive as the foregoing list of accomplishments would appear, it is a 
fact that the improvements in ginning afforded through research have not 
kept pace with the problems imposed by changes in production and harvesting 
practices, as evidenced by the following. 

Grades of American cotton have continued to decline slightly in light of the 
increased use of mechanical harvesters of all types. Also changes in spinning 
nill practices brought on by increased cost of labor used in processing cotion 
through spinning and weaving has further placed burdens upon the requirements 
for processing at gins. Complaints by mills to the effect that modern cottous 
ire no’ processing through their plants satisfactorily have opened the eyes 
of researchers to the role that the gin plays in maintaining auality from the 
field to the spinning mill. A closer look at the problem would indicate that 
modern mill requirements are far in excess of those existing prior to World 
War II. This is evidenced by the fact that spindle speeds have been in- 
creased from some 7,000 r.p.m. to 10,000 or better r.p.m. carding rates have been 
increased from some 6 pounds per hour to 12 to 15 pounds per hour in com- 
mercial production and the competition of rayon has alerted the spinning in- 
dustry to the fact that waste in cotton is a serious loss to them and that blends 
of synthetics with cotton make it possible to increase the output of the spinning 
process. Progress has been made in developing improved varieties which are 
stronger and which possess other properties such as less short fiber, earlier 
maturing varieties which to some extent eliminate field damage, and other 
improvements in fiber properties which must be maintained through improved 
ginning practices. 

A list of the broad basic problems requiring solution in the ginning field is 
éven more impressive than the list of accomplishments afforded by past research 
in that field. A listing of the broad problems that require solution is as follows: 

(1) A complete moisture control system for cotton gins which would require 
drying and/or add moisture to provide for processing under optimum moisture 
conditions during all phases of ginning. 

(2) New designs of gins which would provide for separation of seed and 
fiber without fiber damage, such as the elimination of nepping and fiber break- 
age within the ginning unit. 

(3) New designs of seed cotton cleaning machinery which would more effi- 
“ently remove all types of foreign matter without damaging the fiber. 

(4) More complete automation of the ginning process which could reduce cost 
of ginning through reduction in labor requirements for operating equipment. 
(5) A study of existing equipment and methods used with a view toward 
Simplification of equipment requirements in overhead cost. 

(6) A basic study of the forces involved in handling, cleaning, and ginning 
provide information on the sources of fiber damage and means for improve- 
ment, 
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Bsti 
(7) A basie study of methods used to evaluate the effect of ginning on fibe | due to 
quality so that progress in machinery development can be accurately measured, | million 
(8) Additional work should be done toward development of a completely satis. | under! 
factory packaging and sampling system for gins. Reseal 
(9) Further work on storage needed to enable gins to operate for longe Due 
periods at lower overhead cost. js long 
(10) Additional basic work on lint cleaning which would provide informs. } early | 
tion for improvement or redesign or equipment to improve cleaning and to § accum 
reduce fiber damage. testing 
The 10 broad fields listed above cover the entire ginning process and it may | respon 
seem strange that this should be so since the list of accomplishments includes | drier | 
most of the same items. The fact is that in 1930 there was so little know Best 
about ginning from a technical standpoint that it was relatively easy to show | compo 
progress on projects which were primarily of an applied research nature. The | systen 
development of the seed cotton drier illustrates the point in question. In 1926 } (3) d 
there were no artificial driers available for use at cotton gins. Applications of It i 
known principles of heated air drying were quickly converted to workable models | where 
suitable for handling the damp, green cottons of that day. The heating system | systen 
und the power expended for drying and cleaning in the early days were s Oth 
limited that there was very little danger of overdrying. The driers of today, § in the 
however, are equipped with burners of 3 million B.t.u. capacity, dual-fan systems, — and 0 
ete., and are capable of seriously overdrying cottons. This extra drying capac | searcl 
ity must be controlled if serious fiber damage is to be avoided. The point is Macht 
that in solving one problem the development of the drier by the ginning labora- - 
tory has created another. The simple development of the drier must be followed Est 
by the more complicated development of controls. These controls need to be deani 
much more than the simple thermostats for controlling temperatures. They will § "4 
have to sense the moisture content of the incoming seed cotton and send a signal § 22° 
to regulate temperature and exposure. The lint will then be measured for | /imita 
moisture content and a correction signal will change conditions to suit. This § “imi 
sounds complicated, and it is. A statement of the problem is as follows: The 
According to figures compiled by the USDA, 5,804 of the 6,836 cotton gins, or § "ti" 
<5 percent, operating during the 1956-57 season were equipped with one or more | #28! 
seed cotton driers. The data are not available but it is safe to assume that at | ™ @ 
least 95 percent of the crop is ginned on plants equipped with one or more driers, J PTS" 
Not a single one of these driers is equipped with controls to prevent fiber damage. value 
Such controls do not exist. The 
Tests made over a period of years at the ginning laboratories and other re sist 
search agencies have established the lint moisture content range for minimizing mach 
fiber damage during the ginning processes. With this range established, the ~ 
next logical step is the development of controls which would enable the ginner he 
to maintain a desirable moisture content in the lint. woulk 
Quite a bit of work has been done on this problem. The research department the e 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., has abandoned an effort to adapt con- retur 
trol equipment to regulate cotton driers after about 2 years’ work in cooperation Spec 
with the ginning laboratories. The ginning laboratories, however, have c0n- Su 
tinued this work under a line project (AE-cl-15, “Determination of Moisture | heat. 
Control for Optimum Gin House Operation”). The results of tests made during J ang 
the past fiscal year seem to indicate a successful approach is being made to the powe 
problem. For the first time it was possible to continuously measure and record appl: 
the moisture content of the lint as it was being ginned. The principle used seems Th 
to have considerable merit although a number of improvements and refinements ] oho, 
are necessary. The next step is to utilize the moisture-measuring device to col | iow, 
trol the amount of drying. horn 
Sufficient preliminary work has been done to indicate that a different type of seed 
heater and drier is needed. The heaters now used will not operate over the f tho, 
sufficiently wide range necessary for a controlled drying system. The drie 
is a large and bulky piece of equipment. Consequently, it heats and cools rather Insti 
slowly. With present equipment, one or two bales can be ginned before extreme In 
changes can be made in drying temperature. The seed cotton grouping program  ginn 
was initiated as a stopgap measure to reduce fiber damage in bales of different } facil 
moisture contents because the amount of drying could not change rapidly be | to n 
tween bales. basi 
Considerable research is needed to determine physical and chemical chang® ] as ¢ 
brought about in a cotton fiber by alternately drying and adding moisture. men 





the meantime, it is sufficient to know that low-moisture-content fiber is damaged 
in various ginning operations and probably in spinning. 
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Estimates are not available as to how much the U.S. cotton crop is damaged 
due to overdrying, but it is the consensus of mary that it would amount to 
millions of dollars. Low lint moisture content is considered by many to be the 
underlying cause of much of the difficulty experienced in spinning and weaving. 
Research by USDA and the Textile Research Institute substantiates this. 

Due to the fundamental importance of this problem it is felt that a solution 
js long overdue. A preliminary study indicates that the best approach to an 
early solution to the problem would be to utilize the knowledge which has been 
accumulated on the subject by assisting USDA in speeding up development and 
testing of (1) moisture-measuring equipment, (2) a cotton drier which would 
respond quickly to change in temperature and/or exposure, and (3) a suitable 
drier burner. 

Best preliminary estimates for completing the development and testing the 
emponents of a controlled drying system are as follows: (1) Drier control 
system, 3 years, at $15,000 per year; (2) drier, 2 years, at $12,000 per year; and 
(3) drier burner, 1 year, at $10,000. 

It is always a hazard to predict the outcome of research, but starting from 
where USDA is at the present time, it appears that a workable controlled drying 
system could be available to the industry in 3 years. 

Other specific problems on which work should be done immediately are covered 
in the group of project proposals submitted by the ginning laboratory staff 
and other interested parties to the Cotton and Cottonseed Marketing and Re- 
search Advisory Committee, a copy of which follows: 


Machine requirements (estimated $30,000 per year for 3 years) 

Establishing minimum machine requirements for optimum seed cotton drying, 
deaning, and ginning processes and lint cleaning in meeting special end use 
requirements for the fiber would result in increased returns to the producer, 
ginner, and spinner. Research should be initiated to determine efficiency and 
limitations of machines individually and in sequence arrangement as a guide in 
eiminating the possibility of the fiber damage. 

The need for this research has been brought about largely by changes in har- 
vesting practices. The moisture and trash content of seed cotton brought to 
gins has increased and more and more machines have been developed and used 
for drying and cleaning the cotton to obtain good grades. These changes have 
progressed to the extent that many cotton mill officials believe that the end use 
values of the fiber are being impaired by overdrying and overmachining. 

The proposed work would be in the applied research category and would con- 
sist of tests in which cotton would be subjected to the action of individual 
machines and combinations of machines at various levels of moisture and the 
ensuing fiber studied in relation to fiber quality and end use values as shown 
by spinning, weaving, and finishing tests. From the information obtained it 
would be possible for manufacturers to provide equipment which would subject 
the cotton to optimum drying and cleaning. The findings would in time increase 
returns to the producers, ginners, and textile industries. 


Special treatments for seed cotton (estimated $10,000 per year for 3 years) 

Subjecting seed cotton to conditions such as low temperature, intense radiant 
heat, and ultrasonic vibration reduces the strength of attachment of the fibers 
and seed and might have an application in improving quality and reducing the 
power and machinery requirements in ginning. Studies should be initiated in 
applying these treatments and in determining their limitation. 

The optimum moisture content of seed cotton for cleaning is lower than for 
other operations in ginning. Consequently, drying is an aid to cleaning lint, as 
low-moisture cotton fiber is brittle and more easily broken than when it has a 
lormal moisture content. Reducing the strength of attachment of the fiber and 
sed might not only reduce power and machinery requirements but also facilitate 
the use of equipment in ginning which would not break the fiber. 


Instrumentation for automation (estimated $30,000 per year for 3 years) 
Instruments for automatically controlling the feeding of seed cotton into the 
sinning system, drying, conditioning, cleaning, ginning, and packaging would 
facilitate automation with associated reduction in labor requirements and help 
to Maintain inherent fiber properties. There is a real need for strengthening 
basic and applied research in developing instruments for use on machinery such 
48 cleaners which, if improperly used, can damage the fiber. Adequate instru- 
hents, combined with controls, will be a major step in obtaining automation. 


83912—59—pt. 4—25 
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In a modern gin plant, the pace is too fast and the equipment too elaborate and 
complicated for the ginner to personally determine the condition of each load of 
eotton and adjust the machinery accordingly. He must rely upon instruments 
and controls. 


Measurement of cotton quality at gins (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years) 

Developing production-line application of instruments for use in connection 
with automatic samplers in determining fiber fineness, fiber maturity, moisture 
content, and percent of fibers less than one-half inch in length would greatly aid 
the ginner in meeting end use fiber requirements. The use of automatic samplers 
at gins in increasing and research is needed for effective use of these devices by 
ginners, 

More and more cotton is being handled directly from country points to cotton 
mills, stimulated by farmers’ cooperatives and other producer groups and by 
mill buyers. This trend is placing the ginner in a strategic position as to meet- 
ing end use value of the fiber and more in the firing line between the mill and 
the producer. 












Fiber breakage (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years) 


Determining how fiber breakage occurs in ginning and associated operation and 
what machine is the major offender would result in improvement in machine 
design and a reduction in fiber damage. Short fiber from breakage adversely 
affects the price the farmer receives for the lint and spinning operations. Re 
search in the problem area should be initiated immediately because of the im- 
portance of maintaining inherent fiber-length distribution. 

It is generally known that low-moisture content cotton is more brittle than 
that which contains a normal amount of moisture. It is not known, however, 
which operation is the major offender in breaking the fiber. Studies, from which 
these determinations could be made, would be of great value to ginners and 
gin-machinery manufacturers in changing their equipment for reducing breakage 
New ginning principles (estimated $20,000 per year for 8 years) 

New or improved methods and principles of ginning adaptable to changing 
farm practices for increasing labor and machine efficiency while maintaining 
fiber and seed quality will help in reducing the cost of fiber production. Work 
in developing some of the ideas formulated by the Battelle Memorial Institute on 
a contract research project and by U.S. Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory 
personnel should be expanded. Developments in this problem field are badly 
needed for halting the increasing cost of ginning to the farmer and for more 
fully realizing the economic success of farm innovations in growing and harvest- 
ing cotton. 

This basic research is needed because changes in the principles of cotton 
ginning have not occurred since the invention of the Whitney saw gin and in- 
provement of the roller gin by McCarthy. Many improvements have been made 
in ginning since that time, but they have been in perfecting these applications 
and in accessory equipment. Also, changes have occurred during recent years 
in production practices. Recent developments at the Southwestern Cotton Gin- 
ning Research Laboratory have demonstrated that roller gins can be greatly im- 
proved in design and capacity. Work at the Stoneville, Miss., laboratory also 
has demonstrated that innovations can be made in saw ginning. Investigations 
made by the Battelle Memorial Institute emphasize the possibility of new gil- 
ning principles. The development of a gin which would not impair, under nor- 
mal operating conditions, inherent fiber properties would be of great monetary 
benefit to the industry. 


Efficiency of lint cleaners (estimated $10,000 per year for 8 years) 


Determining the effectiveness of different types of lint cleaners in removing 
foreign material from the fiber in relation to ensuing fiber properties should 
result in improvements in the design of commercial machines and less machine 
damaged cotton. The initiation of research to provide basic design information 
would be an important step in the development of improved machines. 

Lint cleaners are important items of equipment for obtaining good grades 
from machine and rough-hand harvested cotton and their use is well established. 
However, the effectiveness of lint cleaners in obtaining grade improvements has 
led to tandem-lint cleaning which in some machines subjects the cotton to severe 
treatment. 
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Material handling (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years) 

New or improved methods for handling seed cotton, lint, and cottonseed in 
gin plants would tend to reduce the cost of ginning. The possibilities in this 
problem area are promising and research should be initiated which would result 
in (1) reduce power consumption, (2) eliminate the dust nuisance, (3) reduce 
the size of gin plants, and (4) make them a better place to work. 

Upwards of 50 percent of the power used in a modern gin plant is for unload- 
ing the seed cotton from trucks and trailers and for moving it between and 
through the various machines and processes in the gin. The large volume low- 
pressure pheumatic system used entails extensive and expensive sheet-metal 
piping, extensive overhead space in the gin building, creates a dust problem in 
and around the plant, and complicates gin-waste disposal. 


Special treatments for seed cotton (estimated $10,000 per year for 3 years) 

Subjecting seed cotton to conditions such as low temperature, intense radiant 
heat, and ultrasonic vibration have been suggested as means of improving the 
quality of ginned lint through reduction of fiber-to-seed attachment strength. 
There are other treatments such as electron, ion, and nuclear bombardment 
whose effects on lint and seed cotton are unknown. Studies should be initiated 
in applying these treatments and determining their limitations. 

It is believed that a majority of the short fiber increase in ginning heavily 
dried lint is due to fiber breakage in the gin stand as a result of rapid force 
loading of the fiber at ginning. Thus reducing the fiber to seed attachment 
strength could cause the fiber to be pulled from the seed before breakage oc- 
curred with consequently longer staple length of the ginned lint. It is also 
possible that easier separation of lint and seed may reduce the nepping effect 
of the gin stand. 

Work is now underway at the respective Cotton Ginning Laboratories on the 
following projects: 

Waste utilization and disposal. 

Processes and equipment developments for the destruction of pink bollworm in 
cotton, cottonseed, and gin waste at cotton gins. 

Cotton ginning requirements as affected by new varieties and improved cultural, 
pest control, and harvesting practices. 

Seed cotton handling and storage. 

Measuring elements of fiber quality as affected by ginning and associated 
operations. 

Moisture content of cotton for optimum gin-house operation. 

Removing grass and green-leaf fragments from cotton at gins, 

Cleaning and drying cottonseed concurrently with ginning. 

Testing improved ginning equipment and adapting it to different locations in the 

Cotton Belt. 

(C) Contract. Developing new principles for separating cotton fiber and seed 

(ginning). 

Controlling static electricity in cotton gins with antistatic surfactants. 

Evaluating cotton-bale packaging materials and ties. 

Improvement of machinery and equipment for ginning extra long-staple cotton. 

Determining how neps are formed in cotton during ginning. 

Sorting and grouping cotton fiber by length for test purposes at gins. 

Developing apparatus for obtaining a representative sample of fiber in con- 
junction with ginning (January 1958). 

Improving saw gins (Approved, April 1958) 5 years. 

Reducing the degrading effects of weathering in the field and the action of 
insects and microorganisms on ginned cotton fiber and seed. 

It can be readily seen that the work now in progress on these several projects 
is quite important and is necessary to keep abreast of the developments in other 
fields. However, it can also be seen that it would be impossible to immediately 
undertake the list of projects on which proposals are on record until some of 
the work now in progress can be brought to conclusion or additional funds made 
available for expanding the effort put into ginning research. The recent es- 
tablishment of the pilot plant spinning facility at Clemson should make it pos- 
sible for the ginning laboratories to more effectively evaluate the work they 
have in progress. On the other hand, the establishment of this facility means 
that ginning research personnel will have to further coordinate efforts with 
other groups such as the seed breeder, the agronomist, and the agricultural en- 
gineer working on cultural practices and harvesting in an effort to bring the 
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best practices all across the production field into focus as they affect Spinning 
and finally on into marketing and utilization if the cotton industry is to mor 
forward. 

It is clearly evident that advances in production affect ginning, and ginning jp 
turn has effects on the products produced as they apply to the spinner. A re 
search program geared to meet the needs of the cotton industry calls for ey. 
panded research in each phase. In addition, much more attention must be give, 
to the combined influence of production, harvesting and ginning practices as 
they affect the end product. Much of this work is of an applied research ani 
service nature while on the other hand basic work in ginning methods and equip 
ment needs to be carried on so that as other changes and advances are made 
the ginning industry can be prepared to bear its part of the load. Additiona| 
work by the ginning research groups in preparing information for the Extension 
Service for dissemination to the ginning industry and to farmers and other seg. 
ments of the industry will have to be carried on. 

The resolution passed by the members of the Cotton and Cottonseed Marketing 
and Research Advisory Committee in session at Lubbock, Tex., attests to the 
fact that this group of industry representatives is aware of the need for in- 
creased support for cotton ginning and mechanization. A copy of the resolution 
passed by this group is as follows: 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas cotton’s primary competitive challenge must be met through achiev- 
ing satisfactory spinning performance; and 

“Whereas elaborate tests have indicated that improvements in certain mechan- 
ical harvesting and ginning practices would greatly enhance the spinning per- 
formance of such cottons; and 

“Whereas research funds allocated to projects in the fields of mechanization 
and ginning are woefully inadequate to cope with varied and manifold problems 
arising from the revolutionary changes in harvesting methods; and 

“Whereas the recently approved cotton quality laboratory at Clemson College 
is particularly designed to test the effects of cultural harvesting and ginning 
practices on cotton quality ; and 

“Whereas this committee is not aware of any plan to increase such research 
funds to an adequate level, or even to a point that would permit such research 
programs to be carried on at a level of effectiveness comparable with that of 
prior years: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Cotton and Cottonseed Research and Marketing Advisory 
Committee, meeting in Lubbock, October 20-22, 1958, That the appropriate divi- 
sions of the Agricultural Research Service be requested to accord special en- 
phasis, when considering future budgets, to the fundamental need for additional 
research on field mechanization and ginning ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Agricultural Research Service be requested to immediately 
strengthen, in connection with ginning research, the development of instruments 
for automatically controlling the moisture content of cotton during ginning 
with the objective of maintaining its natural fiber qualities; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Agricultural Research Service be requested also to estab- 
lish special mechanization projects designed to achieve reduction and ultimately 
elimination of field and quality loss in the process of mechanical harvesting; 
and be it finally 

“Resolved, That this committee emphasize the necessity of research break 
throughs that will substantially lower the cost of production of cotton in many 
areas of the belt, in order to offset the price-luwering effects of the Agricultural 
Act of 1958, which will be maximized in 1961.” 

A report of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association was circulated before the 
Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory Committee recommending that the USDA Cot 
ton Ginning Laboratories continue their excellent work on the problems of trash 
collection with early emphasis on air pollution control and that the laboratories 
expand that work to include satisfactory methods of disposition of trash such a 
dust and lint after it has been collected. These reports, resolutions, ete., are 
evidence of the confidence the industry has in the work that has been done by the 
ginning laboratories in the past and further emphasizes that they are the agents 
for expanded effort in this field. 

The needs of the industry for additional support for cotton ginning resear¢h 
us represented by the important group of project proposals will require at least 
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¢950,000 annually over a period of 5 years. However, it should be pointed out 
that the No. 1 proposal for expanding work at the Stoneville laboratory 
covers a specific project for developing instruments and controls which will 
reduce or eliminate the damage now occurring to cotton during ginning due 
to overdrying. There is an immediate need for relief in this field. 

The Mesilla Park, N. Mex., laboratory has work in progress on the elimination 
of static electricity in gins and, in addition, developmental work in equipment 
and techniques for cleaning and ginning mechanically harvested long staple 
cotton. Additional support is vitally needed to strengthen it so that it can 
he carried to a conclusion at a much faster pace than the present appropriation 
will afford. The request for additional funds in the amount of $100,000 annually, 
beginning in the next fiscal year, is the minimum required to carry on needed 
work in these two areas. 

It is quite well understood that this work in the more complicated ginning 
industry of today requires the attention of specially trained engineers, tech- 
nologists, physicists, and other scientists which cannot always be secured on 
short notice. Therefore, it is indicated that the process of initiating new work, 
as is called for in the proposed expanded program of ginning research, should 
develop over the next several years to the point where all of the current project 
proposals are fully initiated. It is estimated that monetary requirements to 
effect this end should reach an additional $250,000 annually. 

Our total immediate request for increases in funds for vitally important 
cotton mechanization and ginning research amounts to $190,000 for the next 
fiscal year. Of this amount, $60,000 is nonrecurring. We believe that this 
very modest increase will pay big dividends to the entire cotton industry and 
respectfully urge that needed funds be made available. 


FACILITY AT STONEVILLE 


Mr. Smirx. IT would like to mention specifically the sums that have 
been proposed in regard to this increased facility at Stoneville. For 
improvement in mechanization research what we request is relatively 
a small amount in keeping with the magnitude of the problem and 
the benefits that would result. 

We need for this building just a shed type building to provide a 
laboratory facility that could be supplied for an estimate of about 
$60,000. That would be a nonrecurring expenditure. 

In the way of personnel we need a professional engineer and a 
couple of helpers for him, aids for him, and it has been proposed 
that this could be supplied at about $15,000 a year and supplies and 
materials will probably amount to about $5,000 more. So for this 
mechanization research program we ask for $80,000, of which only 
$20,000, approximately, would be recurring. The cost of building 
would be nonrecurring. 

In the way of application of agricultural chemicals, as you know, 
the chemical cost in production of cotton in my area as contrasted 
with the Southwest area where it is dry and where the boll weevil 
problem is relatively immaterial, they do have some insect problems, 
but they don’t have anywhere near the chemical cost. In my district 
alone we estimated last year there was spent $20 million for chemicals 
for cotton and so you can figure if there is any way that we could 
find out some better way to more evenly apply these chemicals we 
would, just any minute fraction in the way would be a saving of 
great value. ’ 

What we would like to add for this work would be one man and 


supplies and materials to work in the field at the total cost of $10,000 
a year, 
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GINNING RESEARCH 


Ginning research, the field is much wider. There are ginning lab. 
oratories, as you know, certain types out in New Mexico. There is 
one out there. The refinement of what could be done, the work that 
should be increased at Stoneville should be tied in with existing gin. 
ning laboratory work everywhere else. 

But the great value that this increase would bring about would b 
just $10 a bale increase by grade would offset a lot of the loss, that 
declining price loss that we are going to meet. 

We know that in the coming year our cotton will be at a lower price 
than in the past year and we know in the following year, barring some 
change in the law the price is going to be lower next year. So I think 
that in the matter of just a relatively few thousand dollars by con- 
parison of this overall loss which the farmers will take on the price of 
cotton we can do something to cut their cost and offset a good part 
of this loss that we are going to inevitably follow. For instance, it has 
never been explored as to whether or not you could gin by utilization of 
a water process. We know now water normally increases the tensile 
strength of a fiber. But there never has been any real study as to 
whether or not you could use a hydrogen process. I do not knov, 
That is not what I propose in what I am suggesting here for anything 
that be done next year. But I think that is an example of how little 
has been done to really change the cotton ginning process since the 
fellow from New England came down to Georgia and first started it. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Whitney. 

Mr. Smirx. Eli Whitney. 

Still the basic principle of the saw tooth he originated then is still 
basically what they do with the gin now. But no practical process has 
been devised otherwise to separate the lint from the seed. There has 
been a great deal done in regard to moisture in gins in the past few 
years and a lot of our farmers believe that they have accepted a lot 
of costs that normally should have been taken in the past, have been 
accepted by the cotton mill when he bought his bale. Today they have | 
brought about the improvements in the quality of the cotton at the gins 
at their own expense by contrast to what normally was an expense that 
was met either by the mill, the spinner, when he produced his produet | 
or else in selling another product at a lower quality. 

But what I would propose here in regard to ginning improvement 
requirements, if I may briefly run through that, is what we can do 
in machine requirements would be $30,000 a year; for special treat- 
ments for seed cotton, $10,000 a year; and then develop studies for 
automation, instrumentation, for automation would be a way t 
phrase it, $30,000 a year; measurement of cotton quality gins, $20,000 
a year; fiber breakage, $20,000 a year; new ginning principles 
$20,000 a year; efficiency of lint cleaners, $10,000 a year: material 
handling, $20,000 a year; and special treatment for seed cotton, 
$10,000. 

I realize the practical problem that you all have in trying to meet 
the requests that a lot of us regard as essential in this field with the 
budgetary limitations and just the overall limitations, the fact that 
it is hard to find enough money for this program this year. But 
believe that by nothing else, by direction or by special direction for 
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these certain types of research funds for this work at Stoneville, this 
total I think I have listed comes to $190,000. I think per year, if we 
could get that equivalent worth, that it would pay off in periods of 
perhaps 3 years in terms of gin, to show some improvement. Some 
of these things like chemical application, information about it could 
get out and be available sometime in the 1960 crop year, if the specific 
yesults are obtained that early; but say at the end of a 3-year period 
that we would have gained results here that would be of benefit to the 
farmer in specific improvement in his efficiency to the tune of several 
million dollars each year. That improvement, as I said, earlier is 
essential for the farmers in our area, because we are having to pro- 
duce our cotton at a price that is steadily declining. As far as we 
know there is no possibility that there will be any change in the fore- 
seeable future in that price decline and we are having to produce 
it in competition with areas where these specific problems do not 
relate. 

We are not unhappy about competition or anything like that. We 
think that we should have an opportunity to investigate the needs to 
get the fullest type of research in this field. It can mean direct sav- 
ings to the farmer and put us on a better balance with those areas who 
have been less reluctant to accept lower prices, primarily because they 
haven’t met these problems. They don’t have these climatic and soil 
problems. 

So I sincerely hope that you will, when you get down to this part of 
this bill, carefully analyze these proposals that I have made and inso- 
far as possible give us an opportunity to start a program along this 
line at Stoneville that will be of benefit to a portion of the Cotton 
Belt that raises approximately somewhere between 3 million and 4 
million bales a year throughout this Mississippi Valley in the best 
crop year. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. 

Frank, we appreciate the fine way in which you presented this sub- 
ject. I am glad to have you come before this committee. My col- 
leagues seem to think cotton is about all I talk about most of the time. 
I think the subcommittee is familiar with the real problem that we 
have, 

I had a letter passed on to me secondhand from a man who had 
been in the British cotton trade for many, many years. He expressed 
the fear that American cotton was taking itself out of the world mar- 
ket on quality, even if it stayed competitive pricewise. He pointed 
out that picking mechanically as we i now with the equipment that 
is available, in order to offset the trash and other things that come 
into it, plus whatever damage may be done picking it wet or under 
certain other conditions. Our gins we are having to use so much 
heat trying to get that out that our cottons are becoming inferior to 
cottons from other countries where they still use hand labor and all 
those things. 

I, for one, and I think the others who have heard it so much from 
me, have a full realization that this is quite a major problem in this 
quality situation. I am as strongly for this as you are and as your 
folks are. My home county and a part of my district is involved in 
. too. We do have our problems in view of budget limitations, 
lowever. 
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Mr. Benson himself was before the committee this morning. He 
will be back tomorrow. We will talk to him and see what the general 
attitude of the Department will be, and if we could get some commit. 
ment there on strengthening our position to some degree. And I do 
think that the Secretary would certainly recognize the problem. What 
help we might be able to get there I do not know. But we certainly 
will have the consideration of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Smiru. There will be some people from my district and per. 
haps over the other Cotton Belt before you next week and they will 
make this same point. But I wanted to more than just let that hk 
something that tae put in the record. I wanted to assure you all of 
my great personal interest in this because it is just a problem that 
unless we do something to improve efficiency toward getting better 
efficiency in our production, in other words, being able to produce 
this cotton at a lower price, we are just going to be in a squeeze that 
just can’t be met. I do not know of any way to get the price better. 
We have to do something to try to live with the situation that does 
exist. 

I think that there is a real opportunity to reduce the cost of produe- 
tion in measurable terms. It means something per bale in terms of 
the income to the farmer and if we get some program like this 
underway. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any questions? 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, there can be no question but for quick 
help for the producer you have to keep ) your research as close to the 
area of production as possible. I know in my own industry that 
development of more offic ‘lent sprays or, as you say, chemicals, have 
been immeasurably helpful to everyone when we replaced arsenic of 
lead with DDT early in the forties. You could see the savings there 
and when they developed speed sprayers as against our old stationary 
types we cut down the labor involved from as high as two men for? 9 
days to one man for 45 minutes. You can see what that saved in labor. 
And of course we all appreciate the value of utilization research and 
research in the fields of personal use as we have in home economics. 
If you want to help the farmer tomorrow the biggest hope comes from 
research such as you have in farm engineering ‘and that sort of thing 
which might bring up something tomorrow that the farmer can appre 
ciate and really have. I want you to know that I am very sympathetic 
with this myself and we will see what we can work out when We 
discuss this as we mark up the bill. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend our col- 
league for his knowledge of his district and the fine manner in which 
he represents that and also the fine manner that he looks at things 
nationwide. Our colleague from Mississippi, Mr. Smith, is not all 
provincial in the way in which he looks at these national problems. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to join with your 
comments concerning my friend, Congressman Frank Smith, and 
with the comments made by my colleague, Mr. Marshall, and my 
colleague Mr. Horan. Since I have been a Member of Congress 
have always found my friend Frank Smith just as much interes 
in Kentucky and Minnesota and Washington and New York as he 
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has been in any other section of the United States and, Frank, we 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Naturally I want to join in that with you. 

Mr. Smiru. Fine. 

Mr. Wutrren. We do appreciate this, Frank, and we will see what 
ean be done. 

Mr. Horan. It was a very good presentation, Frank. You know 


your subject. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BupGet For 1960 


WITNESSES 


JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
HUGH F. HALL, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, AMERICAN FARM BU- 
REAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Wutrren. We have with us now Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative 
director, American Farm Bureau, and Mr. Hugh F. Hall, legislative 
assistant. 

Mr. Lynn, we will be glad tu have your statement. 

Mr. Lynn. In the interest of time, Mr. Chairman, we would like to 
file this statement. for the record, and then highlight it, if I may. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have it that way. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate this opportunity 
to present the recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federation on 
the Federal budget, and particularly the appropriations recommended for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that inflation is our most serious economic 
problem. An unbalanced Federal budget is a major contributing factor which 
should be of concern to all of us. Over the years the Congress has com- 
mitted the Federal Government to a level of spending that has contributed to 
this problem by authorizing spending beyond receipts, thus creating an unbal- 
anced budget condition. The ultimate effect of inflation is that it is very much 
like a tax—but a very unfair tax—which eats into the value of cash savings, 
pensions, insurance policies, and falls heaviest on those least able to pay. 

Farmers and ranchers have been the victims in recent years of a price-cost 
squeeze. They know that an unbalanced Federal budget is a major factor 
contributing to the rising costs which they have experienced. Such increased 
costs, rather than reduced receipts, have been the principal element in this 
squeeze. Farmers are determined to work aggressively for a balanced Federal 
budget as one important way to reduce the impact which inflation has had in 
reducing their net incomes. 

We have called on labor and business to work with us in seeking a balanced 
budget, feeling as we do that all of us must make sacrifices to check inflation 
and to achieve a sound economy. We emphasize Agriculture’s readiness to 
bear its share of the adjustments which must be made. We will continue to 
press for action in the Congress, where the major responsibility lies, to modify 
agriculture legislation so as to steadily reduce the role of Government in indi- 
Vidual farming operations. 

In furthering the objectives we have just stated, we have urged during the 
86th Congress (1) that the current housing program not be expanded through 
either “back door” authorization or through appropriations to create additional 
burdens on the Federal Treasury, (2) that the airport aid program be held to 
the level of the budget estimate submitted and restricted to essential airport 
heeds and safety operation, (3) that a substantial reduction in the mutual 
security program be voted, (4) that bills providing for Federal aid to educa- 
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tion, which would involve the Federal Government in greatly increased expendi. 
tures in the years ahead as well as invading the domain of local and State 
government in the control of education be rejected, (5) that proposals which 
would involve the Federal Government in enlarged activities under the go 
called depressed areas aid bills be defeated. 

In addition, we will urge that water pollution legislation which will be con- 
sidered by the appropriate legislative committees be held to modest expendi- 
tures and that local and State governments share responsibility. We expect to 
press this position with respect to all legislation which would commit the Fei- 
eral Government for increased Federal expenditures, especially those involy- 
ing activities where there clearly is local and State responsibility. 

We are deeply concerned over the continuing trend toward more centralizs- 
tion of power in the Federal Government. We favor increased emphasis on the 
assumption of responsibility by State and local units of government. As a gen- 
eral principle, the division of government closest to the people should perform 
the function which it can administer effectively. 

The proposed budget for the USDA has been reviewed by our executive 
committee and board of directors. We recommend that funds for agricultural 
research be increased. We propose reductions over those recommended by the 
Budget Bureau in the appropriations for the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram and forest roads and trails. We recommend a cut of $7.5 million in ap- 
propriations for the conservation reserve ; however, we recommend an expanded 
conservation reserve program, financed by payment in kind of CCC stocks. In 
addition, we urge a reduction in the forward authorization for the agricultural 
eonservation program for the 1960 crop year. 

With respect to the remainder of the USDA budget, we recommend no changes 
in the funds requested by the Bureau of the Budget. 







AGRICULTURAL RESEAROH 


The first item for proposed modification is agricultural research. We first 
submitted to you in connection with the 1957 appropriations bill a recommenda- 
tion for a 5-year program for stepping up agricultural research. The increases 
recommended were in the amount of $12 million for the research conducted in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and $6 million for the State experiment 
stations. This program was developed and presented to your committee after 
many conferences and agreement between representatives of farm organizations, 
commodity groups and representatives of the land-grant colleges. 

If the programing which we have been recommending were on schedule in 
fiscal 1960, the budget would provide a total of $138.7 million to the Agricultural 
Research Service and the State experiment stations. The 1960 budget for the 
Agricultural Research Service and the State experiment stations provides instead 
for $95.7 million. The budgeted funds therefore are $43 million short of the 
long-range agricultural research program schedule as recommended 3 years ago 
and renewed each year since. 

We are not now recommending this increase be made up in 1 year because we do 
not believe such a sum could be efficiently utilized within a year. We have 
raised this point, however, because we think it is worth noting the extent to 
which agricultural research has fallen behind the projected plans during the 
period we have been advocating increased funds for this very important work. 

Our recommendation to you at this time is that the appropriation for the 
Agricultural Research Service for research work be increased by $12 million over 
the funds provided in the 1959 appropriation and that the Federal grants for 
research in the State agricultural experiment stations be increased by $6 million 
over the amount recommended in the budget now under consideration. This 
would provide $75.1 million for research for the Agricultural Research Service 
in the USDA and $37.5 million of Federal funds for research through the State 
agricultural experiment stations. 

Farm Bureau recognizes the need for increased emphasis on utilization re 
search (including industrial uses) designed to find new and expanded uses for 
agricultural commodities. We recognize the surplus situation existing in agri 
culture today and the need for programs designed to expand consumption as 4 
means of helping to balance supply with effective market demand; however, it 
must be recognized that there is no easy answer, no panacea, in research or avy 
other kinds of programs that will solve this problem overnight. 

We have presented many times to the Agriculture Committees of the Congress 
our recommendations for legislation designed to help adjust our agricultural 
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production plant to effective market demand. It is, of course, essential that 
basic changes be made in the price support and adjustment programs if we are 
to prevent the further accumulation of agricultural surpluses and “work off 
existing OCC stocks. 

We find it extremely difficult to classify into separate and distinct departments 
the various kinds of research such as utilization, marketing, and production 
research. There is a great deal of overlapping in the use of these terms and 
in their application. : 

Our policy resolutions with respect to agricultural research seek to clarify 
this point by enumerating some of the elements of a balanced research as follows: 

«# * * This research program should emphasize: 

“(1) Research designed to lower marketing costs, improve the quality of 
agricultural products at the retail level, expand domestic and foreign markets, 
and promote better nutrition. D 

“(2) Production research designed to lower unit costs and increase opportuni- 
ties for profit. 

“(3) The development and activation of a new research program designed 
to find new and expanded industrial uses for agricultural commodities. There 
isa special need for emphasis on this type of research. This can best be carried 
out within the framework of the USDA and State experiment stations. 

“We support adequate appropriations from Federal, State, and local sources 
to carry out its development and execution. 

“We recognize the great contribution to agriculture made by private industry 
through research. We urge that this important research work be continued 
and expanded.” 

Recognizing the need and importance of developing new and expanded uses 
for agricultural commodities, particularly industrial uses, we believe that the 
following program will go a long way toward achieving the result that we are 
confident the members of this subcommittee are interested in obtaining. 

(1) Rather than to establish a new and separate agency for research in 
industrial uses of agricultural commodities, we recommend an expanded re- 
search program in this area, utilizing our existing research agencies and keep- 
ing the responsibility—so far as the Federal Government is concerned—in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

(2) Implement the 5-year expanded research program, which calls for an 
annual increase of $18 million per year, as developed by farm and commodity 
organizations in cooperation with the land-grant colleges and USDA. 

In the meantime, we would recommend that the Congress take the lead in 
making a thorough-going appraisal of the present agricultural research pro- 
gram—both as to content and administration—to ascertain whether it measures 
up to the needs of farmers in terms of : 

(1) A balanced program to meet the pressing needs of farmers and ranchers, 

(2) Vigorous leadership in the administration of existing research activities, 

(3) Funds required to meet adequately the research needs of the future. 

We are anxious and willing to work with the committees of Congress to 
discover the most effective ways and means of achieving our common objectives 
in this important field of endeavor. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 


We recommend an authorization for the conservation reserve of $352,800,000. 
This is a reduction of $7,500,000 below the budget request; however, this con- 
stitutes an increase of $152,870,000 above the appropriation for the current 
year. We believe that a minimum of $7,500,000 worth of CCC surplus stocks 
Should be used in this connection, and we recommend that up to $50 million of 
ccc Stocks be utilized for this purpose. Also, we recommend that this com- 
iittee emphasize in its report the desirability of making greater use of CCC 
Stocks in financing an expanded conservation reserve program. 

In connection with our testimony on the wheat problem, we recently recom- 
mended to the House Agriculture Committee the following six-point conserva- 
tion reserve program. 

To help farmers, including wheat farmers, to adjust production to current 
heeds, we favor a properly designed and administered conservation reserve 
Program which will (1) place emphasis on the retirement of land that other- 
wise would be devoted to crops, (2) keep land out of production for a long term 
of years, (3) result in sufficient participation to make a net contribution to 
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reducing production, (4) prohibit harvesting or grazing of land under the pr. Wi 
gram, (5) encourage farmers to put entire farms under the program, (6) avoid is CO 
contributing to higher land prices. Payments in kind from Commodity Credit his 
Corporation stocks should be used to the maximum extent possible in financing His . 
such a conservation program. omm 
tain! 

GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM and 

We recommend an appropriation of $5 million for the Great Plains program abso! 
for the next fiscal year. This is more than the current rate of expenditure: W 
however, it is $7,500,000 less than that provided for in the budget recommenda. resp 
tion. 

In the Great Plains area there are three programs operating, all supposed on P 
to be designed to protect the soil from erosion, particularly wind erosion, the 
These are the agricultural conservation payments program, the conservation W 
reserve program, and the Great Plains conservation program. We believe that, | has 
since the conservation practices being recommended under these three pro art 
grams are very similar, better coordination is necessary and that under these P q 
circumstances a reduction can be made in the appropriations for the Great mno# 
Plains program. This is particularly true in light of the fact that the budget bill 
provides for a substantial increase in the appropriation for the conservation } a lo 
reserve program. bud 

FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS pos 

We are recommending to the Appropriations subcommittee handling the For. 0 
est Service budget a reduction of $3 million in the funds for forest roads and | ma 
trails. Our recommendation will provide for appropriations in 1960 in about 
the same amount as the actual expenditures in 1958. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM FOR 1960 CROP YEAR 1 

The Budget Bureau recommended a forward authorization of $100 million Ch: 
for the agricultural conservation program in the 1960 crop year. The amount 


of authorization for this program has been debated annually for many years. 
We recommended that the authorization be in the amount of $150 million, be 
lieving this sum will be adequate, in view of the conservation reserve program 
under the soil bank, funds provided under the Great Plains program, the activi- 
ties of the Soil Conservation Service, the Agricultural Extension Service, and 
other agencies, to encourage soil conservation and improvement on farms and 
ranches. We have recommended repeatedly that payment under the ACP pro- 
gram be made primarily for practices of a permanent nature. 

It is our belief that if ACP funds for 1900 were reduced to $150 million 
there would be no substantial loss of conservation achievement. A consider- 
able portion of the funds of the ACP program over the years has been reflected 


in increased productivity of crops and the accumulation of surpluses. me 
We are impressed with the fact that the reports now being put out by the th 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service make it even more difficult to deter- th 
mine the exact nature of the practices being recommended and paid for under this 
program. For example, such terms as “conservation practices with endur- 3 
ing benefits’ and “measures primarily for initial establishment of permanent ml 
cover, ete., are confusing in making comparisons in the use of these funds loc 
for previous years.” Sa 
In conclusion, we call your attention to the fact that the increase we have m 
recommended for agricultural research has been offset by decreases in other ( 
items and thus no net increase in appropriations is recommended. fo 
We believe that the appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the wi 
next fiscal year should be kept within the Bureau of the Budget recommenda Sa 
tion. We recognize the difficulty in reducing certain items in this budget be if 
cause of the permanent laws on the statute books that provide for continuing 
authorization. We will continue to work with the members of this committee ey 
and other committees of Congress in an effort to try to reduce the expenditures la 
in the Department of Agriculture, and to the best of our ability assist in devel- su 
oping programs that will put to the best use the moneys that are made avail 
able by the Congress. ‘4 
Mr. Lynn. I am sure that you gentlemen feel your responsibility D 


as certainly we do as a laymen’s organization with regard to trying 
to keep the budget balanced. 
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We recognize that one of the real threats to our economy in America 
ig continued deficit spending and inflation. Therefore, we have 
this year as one of our main projects, wherever we can, to try to rec- 
ommend keeping the expenditures of the Federal Government cer- 
tainly not more than that recommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
and in many cases less, because we feel that a balanced budget is 
absolutely essential. 

We are going before other committees of the Congress having 
rsponsibilities for authorizations and appropriations as enumerated 
on page 2 of our statement. We have participated in trying to hold 
the line on several other important appropriation matters. 

We recognize that the budget in the Department of Agriculture 
has become very large. A large part of the expenditures in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, are invested in some agricultural com- 
modities. We are dealing here with expenditures approaching $7 
billion. As a responsible farm organization we recognize this is 
alot of money and we ought somehow to be able to live within the 
budget. that the Bureau of the Budget recommended and wherever 
possible reduce the requests. 

Our specific recommendations with regard to the budget are not so 
many this year, Mr. Chairman, as previously. 


RESEARCH 


We are recommending again an increase of $18 million a year, Mr. 
Chairman, for agricultural research. 

We have a long-range research program which has been presented 
to you in previous years. It is the best we have been able to come 
up with in cooperation with commodity groups and other farm or- 
ganizations as being a reasonable request for spending on our agri- 
cultural research service. We recognize that there are bills before 
the Congress calling for a crash program for agricultural research, to 
be specific the Capehart bill, with which we do not agree. We are 
not for this crash program, taking it out of the Department of Agri- 
culture and land-grant colleges. We do not think we will get any 
more research done. However, we would sincerely recommend that 
this committee give consideration to an increase of $18 million above 
the Bureau of the Budget’s request for research. 

If I might add here, Mr. Chairman, we would hope that this com- 
mittee as well as the House Agriculture Committee, would begin to 
look into the way the money currently is being spent. We are un- 
satisfied with it, and I am not sure whether or not we are getting our 
money’s worth for the amount of appropriation we are now making 
for agricultural research. We will be very happy, Mr. Chairman, to 
work with this committee and your staff as we have expressed the 
same view to Mr. Cooley and his committee, in trying to reevaluate, 
if you please, and I do not mean this in a derogatory sense, but to 
evaluate how the money is currently being used so that before we 
launch out on a tremendous new research program we ought to make 
sure we know where we are going. 

Naturally, we are interested in utilization research, and marketing 
research as Tam sure you are. However, we are unable to categorize 
production research, utilization research, and marketing research. 
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Take such a problem as you have in your area, Mr. Chairman; namely, 
the boll weevil. We would like to get the boll weevil under contro, 
What is that? Production research or some other kind? But w 
think it is very, very necessary. 

Our executive committee spent over 5 hours going over this budge 
in an effort to stay within the total budget and to decide where som 
reductions could be made and still carry on the right kind of program 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 


We recommend that $7,500,000 be taken off the budget for the con- 
servation reserve. Now the conservation reserve program as proposed 
in this budget under consideration is about $125 million more than 
was authorized last year. We recognize full well that the acreage 
reserve has expired and we are not recommending any continuation 
of that program. But we would like to suggest to this committee that 
you make clear in your report that the Commodity Credit Corpors- 
tion surplus stock ought to be utilized to a greater extent than they 
have in the past in making some of these payments under the conser- 
vation reserve. It is lot easier to write a Government check than itis 
to go to the trouble of distributing some surplus wheat, for example 
in lieu of cash. But we have this tremendous stock of $9 billion 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities and we would like to en- 
phasize the substitution of these stocks in lieu of dollar payments 
wherever it can be done. We feel sure that under the conservation 
reserve part of the soil bank, that more use can be made of the surplus 
stocks in agriculture. We specifically recommend that a minimum of 
$714 million and up to $50 million a year of these surplus stocks could 
be used in further carrying out the provisions of the conservation 
reserve program. 

Mr. Anvrrsen. Mr. Lynn, is there authority under the law at pres- 
ent to do that ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. To make payments in the form of commodities! 

Mr. Lynn. We think there is. 

Mr. Anpersen. For any purpose like this? 

Mr. Linn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnversEN. Then why is Senator Case’s bill pending before the | 
Congress? He proposes just that. He proposes, seat. to gives | 
little bonus of 10 percent. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think it is a good idea. I was just wondering. 
Does the Department have the authority now ? 

Mr. Lynn. We think they do, Congressman. 

I think it is obvious that the Department has been reluctant to use 
this method of payment. And it may be that the Case bill would be 
to give emphasis that it is the will of Congress this should be done. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I know it appeals to me. 

Mr. Lynn. We think the 10-percent bonus is a good idea, and we 
recommended to the Department. 

We have set up six standards which we would like to emphasize I 
any new conservation reserve program, They are on page 6 of out 
statement. 
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GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


We also recommend a reduction of $7,500,000 in the Great Plains 
rogram. We discussed this with many of our States out in this area, 


3 budge: Sansa, Wyoming, Montana, Texas. If this is cut by $7,500,000, it will 
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leave $5 million for this program for 1960, which is more than they 
committed last year; and based on the best information we can get 
with regard to the first 7 months of this current year they are com- 


| mitting funds at the rate of about $3,500,000 to $4 million this year. 


So the $5 million that we are recommending we believe will carry this 
program on sufficiently; particularly in light of the fact that in the 
so-called Great Plains area the conservation reserve is in operation, 
the ACP payment program is in operation, and superimposed so to 
speak on the so-called Great Plains program. All of these are de- 
signed to try to check erosion by water and wind. 

Our information is that there is tremendous pressure on farmers to 
come in and participate under the Great Plains program, and they 
say, “Look, there is no limitation of payments under this program, 
and there is limitation of payments on the other. Won’t you come 
in under this one?” We don’t think it is good for two or more Gov- 
ernment agencies to be out here contacting farmers saying, “Look 
what we have to offer you more than another Government ageney 
in order to get participation. We believe $5 million is adequate for 
this program. 

FOREST SERVICE 


Our executive committee, and our board also, recommends a re- 
duction of $3 million in the forest roads and trails item. "We recognize 
this comes under another subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and we have registered with this subcommittee this recom- 
mendation. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PAYMENT PROGRAM 


Now with regard to the forward authorization for the agricultural 

conservation payment program, Mr. Chairman. The Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Agriculture recommendation is for 
$100 million. We recommend it should be $150 million. This is 
roughly $100 million less than is currently being spent. I know that 
this committee is familiar with the information contained in these 
booklets that are published by the Department of Agriculture on the 
agricultural conservation program. But with regard to the agricul- 
tural conservation payment program—and the checks are going to our 
members—we believe there is still a lot of money being utilized in 
the ACP payment program that we don’t think is really justified. 
_ Let me give you an example of what I mean. This map illustrates 
it. This black map here is Iowa. Now each of those dots represents 
five wells that the ACP payment program has helped pay for. Let 
us see how much money was involved. It is a large sum. In the 
State of Iowa, to pay for wells in an area that has an average rain- 
fall of 40 inches or more—and is not really an irrigated State, but 
has some of the best farmland in the Nation—13.3 percent of the 
total ACP money spent in Iowa last year was for these wells. 
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Why is it that wells are so good for Iowa and are not good fo the 


























these adjoining States here on either side of it? ~ 
Mr. Wurrren. That is due to States rights. Adjoining States pre. h 
ferred something else. I am a States righter. ps 
Mr. Lynn. Well, lam, too. Take, for example, in my home State se 
South Carolina, we have here 17 percent of the money being spent mr 
in South Carolina for dams, pits, or ponds for irrigation water 
Look at South Carolina, 17 percent of the money being spent for that. bol 
I can tell you the truth; those are fishponds. We have some on our} 
farm. - 
Now fishponds are all right. A lot of the surface water drains into} 
them and maybe prevents the creek from running over down belov,} ™ 
But we should in this time of deficit spending and in this time when 
we would like to have a little more money for production and market. - 
ing research and utilization research, provide for the use of some of Mi 
this money for research. . 
I know that you have been over this many, many times, but we feel 
that we have some responsibility to call it to the committee’s attention | 
again; and we would hope that of this $150 million forward authori- | © 
zation for the crop year 1960 that if you go through here and cut out rr 
just a portion of the temporary practices ‘that are being paid for, we e 
believe that. the $150 million will be adequate. I would like to call 
your attention to one other thing. . 
In the State of Indiana, for ‘example, 58.6 percent of the money is 
still being used for lime and phosphate. In the State of Illinois, i 
and Illinois is pretty good land, we are still using 78 percent of the |“ 
ACP money for lime and phosphate. We know for a fact that a lot 
of this phosphate is put on a winter cover crop and turned under. 





It is a practice which increases production. We may have more corn 
than we need. 
















Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Lynn, as you say this is a long, long story. I : 
have lived in a State rather similar to South Carolina in many, many 
ways. Iamsure where you have pools you have fish. 7 

u 
think Congress passed, and the President. signed, a bill and in- d 
cluded in the conservation reserve considerable attention to wildlife : 
and those various things. But I know that, in much of the area of ‘ 
the South, including Mississippi, and in your State and others, this | * 
construction of pools has benefited many farmers. In our country, 
where you have rainy seasons and dry seasons, much of that landis | ° 
available to cattle grazing only as you have water on it. If you had | 
only one pool, that ‘limts the number of cows that you can run on that : 
land. If you don’t have water, that land is liable to be in row crops. | " 
If you have pools scattered around, you not only can run more cows, 
but you are prone to put it into grass. : 

Now I would like to say for the record here, too, that under this 
program, the farmer puts up norm: lly about 50 or more percent of the 
cash cost, plus his labor. There are 1,250,000 participants in this 
program. 

Now lime and other minerals to me is a permanent need of land. | ' 
Land that needs it badly will never be any good until it has lime, and 
it is not one of those practices that has not been put in there at the 





national level. There is not a one of them that has been selected that 
a State committee did not go over. There is not a one of them that 
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the farmer used that he did not determine that that was the best thing 
for his land. 

Now we come along, and I notice you recommend this conservation 
which reaches only 125,000 people. You propose the expenditure of 
$360 million to 125,000 people. Involved in it is submarginal land, 
and much of it would not have been farmed anyway. 

Timber companies according to my information have gone in and 
bought up land. They buy up 500 acres of land. The Government 
under that conservation reserve program puts up 80 percent of the 
cost of putting in trees. The Government commits itself to pay that 
man $100 an acre over a period of 10 years. At the end of it the 
company has land paid for and astand of trees paid for. 

When you get down to a comparison of these things, it just seems 
tome the ACP program is by far the better program for America, and 
Iam not telling you anything new. I have had this view all along 
and continue to have it. 

But I would listen to your axguments to a greater degree if, in your 
own presentation, you were not trailing off after this conservation re- 
serve, If the acreage reserve where the Government rented really 
productive acres turned out to be such.a fiasco that the President and 
the Secretary and the Congress ended it, how can any of us think 
the conservation reserve will work on second-rate land that did not 
have much production ? 

I have high regard for you and your viewpoint, but I would like 
to keep the record straight so far as we on this committee have seen it 
through the years for the ACP. 

Mr. Lynn. I understand your point of view, Mr. Chairman. You 
and I have discussed that but where in the ACP program do you 
think it ought to be limited ? 

Mr. Marsuauty. Mr. Lynn, one of the things that have happened 
here over the time we have been discussing the ACP program is that 
[have never seen an interpretation on the part of the Department as 
to what they considered permanent practices and nonparmanent prac- 
tices. So when we get into that phraseology we get into a rather 
dificult field to discuss. You were mentioning a moment ago about 
these wells that were being dug in the State of Iowa. That I pre- 
sume would be called a permanent practice ? 

Mr. Lynn. I think the same about that practice as far as it is con- 
cerned in terms of benefit. 

Mr. Marsuauu. That is a practice that ought to be one of the ones 
that should be reviewed. Yet we do not differentiate when we talk 
in terms of those things as permanent and nonpermanent practices. 

Mr. Lynn. I think you have got a very good point. We are criti- 
cal of the change in terms that have been used. For example, terms 
such as conservation practices with enduring benefit. These are terms 
that sound good but which ought to be reexamined. 

_I think we have made our point. We have made this point many 
times but the subcommittee has not seen fit to follow our information 
inthis regard but we feel obligated to do it. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you will admit that the Farm Bureau has 
changed its viewpoint. slightly. This is the first time I have seen 
the Farm Bureau ask for an increase for ACP over the budget. 

Mr. Lynn. Oh, yes. 


33913—59~— pt. 4-26 
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Mr. AnprerseNn. I have seen the day when the Farm Bureau came ip 
here and asked that it virtually be eliminated. 

Mr. Lynn. Down toa hundred million. 

Mr. AnpprsEN. I am glad to see the viewpoint of the Farm Bureay 
change to a reasonable figure. 

Mr. Lynn. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I ask one further question on this statement, 
Mr. Chairman ? | 

Mr. Wurrren. You may if you like. 

Mr. AnperseN. You had gone by the point where you recommend 
certain procedures relative to conservation reserve. You bring out 
six points. But now in point No. 5 and No. 6 are you not going in 
opposite directions Mr. Lynn when you first encourage, you would 
like to encourage farmers to put entire farms under the program? | 
am opposed to that because of the effect on immediate communities, 
I propose we limit it to 50 percent of the acreage to keep the family 
on the farm and certainly putting entire farms under the program 
has proven to be a source of speculation in some areas. We see men 
buy whole farms, knowing that they can turn around and put the 
entire farm under the conservation reserve. It in turn dislodges the 
family. To me the decision of the Department to take whole farms 
is distressing. I think it hurts the program. 

Mr. Lynn. This was discussed at length at our annual convention, 

Mr. AnpersEN. I imagine there was difference of opinion, was there 
not ? 

Mr. Lynn. Oh, yes, your State farm bureau president somewhat 
shared your view but it is our conception of conservation reserve to 
reduce the agricultural plant. 

Mr. Anpersen. Still you do not want to create hardship through 
trying to do good. We want to try to accomplish something but we 
do not want to go so far as to hurt in another direction. 

















AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 





Mr. Lynn. In conclusion may I say that we hope that this commit- 
tee will accept our recommendation with regard to the increases in 
agricultural research and we hope that you will agree with us that we 
should not have a hundred or a hundred and fifty million dollar crash 
program administered outside the Department of Agriculture and 
the land grant colleges. I was very interested, Mr. Chairman, in your 
speech on the floor of the House the other day which I read where 
you seem to indicate that you were not for this tremendous crash hun- 
dred million dollar program that was recommended. 

Mr. Wurrren. On the record I would like to say that I have not 
and I think that I am as much for research, I know the subcommittee 
is as much for research as anyone could be, I think with all the na- 
tional build-up and I think perhaps some of us on the committe 
contributed to trying to get this da for public support for funds, 
but I think in the process we got to the point where we judged re 
search by the amount of money available and not by research results 
because it is the results that all of us want and I think we have paid 
too little attention to the mechanics of getting results which is the 
purpose of it. We have made a rather thorough study on the sub- 
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committee, we have investigated, it was our committee that consoli- 
dated the three research funds in the Department trying to bring it 
together where everybody that wanted to increase the staff could not 
«o behind the first man and get it some place else. But I do find in 
your own organization as good a job as you do in trying to keep cur- 
rent, I say the same thing with regard to these other big farm organi- 
zations, they stay so busy with all these problems that they cannot 
give me a thorough understanding of what we have already done, 
why we are not gettting faster results with the funds that we have. 

I have urged that we try to establish some kind of cooperative effort 
by the Congress and organizations to make a thorough review of what 
we have and why we are not moving faster in getting results and once 
we learn what we have then we know what we need. 

To nearly everybody that comes to me as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, urging more funds for research I said, “All right, how much 
money do they have now, all right, how long have they had it, what 
results have you had?” And almost without exception they can give 
ine very little information. Knowing that we are up against it in 
this committee due to budget balancing and inflation I offer this sug- 
gestion, that. perhaps Dr. Shaw needed some advance notice as to the 
possibility that the Department enter into cooperative research proj- 
ects with private business. In that case private business would have 
a chance to select it, if their money went into it they would probably 
ride herd in it, the relationship between our civil service people and 
those in the trade would probably be mutual and beneficial. They 
would have another chance to stop it if it did not show good progress 
and go over into some other field. 

Now, the advantage to American industry if they put money, I 
know what I am talking about, because I understand it would be 
deductible on their tax, whereas if they pay it in taxes and — to get 
it back through this appropriation process they would be lucky to 
get one-tenth of 1 percent. But we do plan to go into this field as 
thoroughly as we can here and see what we can do to meet some of 
these research needs. If you go into all the list of projects in 
research, marketing, and ail that, you find some of them you have 
to think a long, long time to decide whether it is of much validity. 
With the research dollar limited I hope this committee will have time 
to go over what we have already done and perhaps slow down the 
less impressive activities and oaren the Department to divert those 
— to something that is already pressing and I hope we can do 
that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would you yield? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. On the record to this point Mr. Lynn asked about. 
I think it would be unfortunate if we had a crash program in re- 
search for one very basic reason: I do not think we can find the 
necessary scientists to do the job. 

Mr. Lynn. There are just so many. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think a healthy increase is far preferable to 
mushrooming it and perhaps destroying it. 

Mr. Wurrren. One of the problems we have had through the years 
with the Agriculture Marketing and Research Act was that funds 
Were provided faster than research was available. 
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Mr. Ly Mr. Chairman, we will be very happy to cooperate with 
this tebantiides in such a study as you have talked about. We want 
to know and will not find out without some help. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Lynn, we appreciate it and will pursue it 
further. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wurirren. We will be glad to have your statement, Mr. Welsh. 
You are the secretary of the National Reclamation "Association, 
We would be glad te have you present your statement or put it in the 
record and discuss the highlights. 

Mr. Wetsu. If it is agreeable to you I would like to have it inserted 
in the record and I will make my remarks about it very brief for sey- 

eral reasons. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National Recla- 
mation Association. 

Our association has a rather active membership in each of the 17 Western 
States. At least 60 percent of our members are representatives of irrigation dis- 
tricts and canal companies, both of which are farmer-owned and farmer-operated 
organizations. Therefore, our association is vitally interested in several phases 
of the program of the Department of Agriculture, particularly those which re- 
late to the irrigated areas of the Western States. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


Our association has had a special committee authorized to represent our West- 
ern States on matters relating to soil and water research for more than 8 years. 
During the first year of its existence, our committee submitted a very compre 
hensive report outlining the objectives of our association on this subject. This 
report was published in 1952 as Senate Document 98. 

The strong feeling of the members of our association with respect to soil and 
water research is probably best expressed by the resolution on this subject which 
was unanimously adopted at our last annual meeting in Houston, Tex., November 
1958. Following is this resolution: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 17—-EXPANDED AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


“Whereas the National Reclamation Association, by resolutions heretofore 
adopted, has emphasized the urgent need for an expanded program of soil and 
water research; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture, at the request of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for Agriculture, appointed a working group to deter 
mine needs for additional soil and water conservation research facilities. The 
committee also requested that, following the investigations of the working group, 
the Secretary report and make recommendations to it not later than March ], 
1959, regarding the needed facilities and their order of priority; and 

“Whereas this working group held hearings throughout the United States, at 
several of which representatives of the National Reclamation Association pre 
sented testimony supporting the need of adequate regional facilities, the imple 
mentation of which would require a period of several years; and 

“Whereas funds currently appropriated by Congress for existing facilities 
are in: idequate for their continued maintenance and efficient use, to say nothing 
of equipping and staffing the laboratories presently under construction ; and 
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“Whereas our agricultural economy demands increased research, not only in 
soil and water conservation practices, but also in all of the phases of agricultural 
research, such as industrial uses of farm products, and introduction of new 
crops to enhance the economic position of the farmer: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association urge the increased ap- 
propriation of funds to provide an adequate program for— 

“(a) Soil and water research at present locations ; 

“(b) Equipping and staffing laboratories now under construction ; 

“(o) The orderly establishment of needed regional research facilities for soil 
and water conservation practices ; 

“(d) An accelerated program of research relating to industrial uses of agri- 
eultural products, and introduction of new crops, all to improve the economy of 
the Nation ; 

“(e) Methods of applying the findings of basic research to practices in the 
field ; 

“(f) The existing program relating to control of aquatic weeds and water- 
wasting vegetation ; be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers, directors, and the Agricultural Research Commit- 
tee of the National Reclamation Association keep members of the Congress and 
Federal administrators informed of the urgent need for strengthening agricul- 
tural research relating to the more effective utilization of our limited soil and 
water resources and the many other phases of agricultural research.” 

Also, I would like to insert here the report of our agricultural research com- 
nittee which was submitted to the members of our association at the same 
Houston, Tex., annual meeting last November. Following is the report of the 
committee : 


“ANNUAL Report, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


“George L. Henderson, Chairman 


“The agricultural research committee of this association met at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on June 25, 1958, and again at Houston, Tex., November 17,1958. At 
both meetings the committee had available representatives of Federal and State 
agencies to discuss the progress of their research activities. 

“The association, in expressing its policies concerning agricultural research 
at conventions during the past several years, has stressed research dealing par- 
ticularly with the soil-water conservation problems of agriculture, as originally 
contained in Senate Document 98, 82d Congress. This document provided 
a complete and thorough documentation of the needs for objective agricultural 
research to the end that our basic natural resources of land and water might 
more efficiently and abundantly produce foods and fibers. 

“We have been greatly encouraged that, by virtue of funds provided by Con- 
gress, Soil and water research laboratories, one located near Phoenix, Ariz., and 
the other in the southerly portion of Texas, have either been completely con- 
structed or are in the process of construction. On the other hand, we are some- 
what disturbed that adequate funds have not been made available to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide operating personnel and equipment, so that the 
functions to be covered by these two laboratories may be properly implemented. 
These two facilities are designed to serve the peculiar needs of these areas but, 
on the other hand, will not be able to provide research relating to the specific 
needs of other portions of the West. 

“At the meeting of your committee held in Salt Lake City last June, we were 
advised that the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for Agriculture had 
requested the Secretary of Agriculture to report and make recommendations to 
it not later than March 1, 1959, regarding the need for additional soil and water 
conservation research facilities throughout the country, and to provide in such 
report an order of priority for the construction and activation of such facilities. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, shortly thereafter, appointed a working group of 
three men, one each representing the land-grant colleges, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Agricultural Research Service of the Department. This group 
Was instructed to gather information from the various Federal and State agen- 
“es involved and, likewise, to conduct a series of hearings throughout the United 
States to determine regional ideas from those persons directly associated with 
agriculture. 
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“Your committee wrote a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture with copies tp 
members of various congressional committees offering the assistance of this 
association in presenting such ideas. As a result of this correspondence, the 
committee chairman appeared before the working group at Phoenix, Ariz., on 
October 30, 1958, and presented a statement outlining the policy of our associ. 
tion. A copy of this statement is attached hereto, to be made a part of the files 
of the association. 

“To summarize the findings of this statement * * * your committee stressej 
the need for additional facilities within the 17 Western States which it repre 
sents, emphasizing the position that such facilities should be regional in char. 
acter. One of the most important effects of such an operation would result 
from the establishment of a centrally located, highly trained technical staf 
capable of efficiently dealing with the many problems occurring within the region, 
In addition to the presentation of this statement by your committee to the work. 
ing group appointed by the Secretary, various members and groups associated 
with the National Reclamation Association made appearances dealing with 
problems of their local areas, all of which added to and provided support for 
our general statement. We believe that, as a result of the hearings held by 
this particular group, there should be recommendations by the Secretary as 
requested by the Senate Appropriation Subcommittee for Agriculture. 

“During the past several years, your committee has concentrated its atten 
tion on research relating to soil and water conservation practices and drainage, 
together with the need for research for the control of aquatic weeds and other 
water-wasting vegetation. We feel that the association should widen its atten- 
tion to other phases of agricultural research. There should be accelerated re 
search dealing with such things as industrial uses of the products of the farm 
and the introduction into the cropping pattern of new agricultural products, 
which should provide a better economic base for the farmer. Research should 
be accelerated to make possible an objective appraisal of the benefits of proposed 
projects, including the improving of soil quality, water supply and its applica- 
tion, and other production and utilization phases. This latter phase would 
include research, making possible forecasts of production adjustments to meet 
future market requirements. Forecasting of this nature would provide a strong 
background in determining the future stability of a proposed project. 

“Your committee is still concerned that research agencies of the Government 
suffer because compensation rates for key professional scientists are still far 
from commensurate with similar rates offered by non-Federal research agencies. 
A research program cannot function without capable and professionally quall- 
fied scientists. 

“The foregoing is the product of the meetings of your committee during the 
past year. We are encouraged that Congress has added emphasis during that 
time to its recognition of the need of additional adequately supported research 
facilities, and are hopeful that the interest displayed at the hearings, throughout 
the country during the past several months by the working group appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, will be productive of an accelerated program. 

“To implement these recommendations, the committee has submitted a resolw 
tion to the resolutions committee for adoption by this convention. 

“Members of agricultural research committee: Wayne M. Akin, Arizona; 
George D. Clyde, Utah; Paul House, Oregon; Dean W. V. Lambert, Nebraska; 
Frank Raab, Oklahoma; Philip P. Smith, Colorado; Arthur Svendby, South 
Dakota ; and George L, Henderson, chairman, California.” 

We are, of course, all aware of the working group which was appointed last 
summer by Secretary of Agriculture Benson, at the request of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, to study facility needs for soil and water 
conservation research. We are advised that the report of the working group 
has been submitted to the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
but the contents of the report have not yet been made available to the public. 

The chairman of our committee, Mr. George L. Henderson, Bakersfield, Calif, 
appeared at one of the hearings which was held by the working group in Phoenix, 
Ariz., on October 30. In that statement, Mr. Henderson called attention to the 
report previously referred to herein as being reproduced as Senate Document 98. 
Following is a quote from Mr. Henderson’s statement to the working group: 

“While the original report (S. Doc. 98) recommended one major laboratory 
for all the 17 Western States, it is now evident the soil and water research 
problems are of such importance and complexity, that in order to meet the press 
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ing needs of today—to say nothing of the future—it is necessary to provide sub- 
stantial research facilities in each of the major physiographic soil and water 
areas in the West. Not only are facilities required, but it is also necessary to 
staff each of these in such a way that efficient research can be carried out. Our 
committee believes the following areas are of major importance.” 

Mr. Henderson then refers to the various areas of the West, pointing out the 
specific problems within each area. In the Pacific Northwest, he stated that the 
problem of water erosion is of major importance and that the entire problem 
of water management is one that needs intensive investigation. He also pointed 
to the drainage and alkali problems of that area. Referring to the Far West, 
he stated that in California alone there are more than 7 million acres of irri- 
gated land and that by 1975 the irrigated area will be much greater. Here he 
said, “There are serious problems relating to the physical control of water; the 
drainage of irrigated land; the recharge of underground aquifers; and the 
improvement in the understanding of soil-water-plant relationships.” 

In the Upper Colorado River Basin, he pointed to the reclamation develop- 
ment that is now taking place in that area. Here he said, the problems related 
to efficient use of irrigation water, the problems of soil penetration, the removal 
of salts and a somewhat lower level of crop productivity because of altitude and 
cimate. In the high mountain areas, he pointed to the cattle industry and its 
dependence upon Summer rains as well as the mountain meadows which pro- 
duce winter feed. He said in these areas the problem of water management has 
received little or no attention. He pointed out that isolated research in several 
high mountain areas has shown that the usual one-half to 1 ton per acre of 
native hay can be increased to 4 to 5 tons per acre through proper water man- 
agement, fertility level and other improved practices. 

In the Great Plains area he stated that the primary problems were resolved 
generally to those concerned with moisture conservation, efficient use of water, 
wind erosion, and determination in soil productivity. 

Mr. Henderson concluded his presentation to the work group by saying: 

“It is felt that increased investment in research facilities will increase agri- 


' cultural yields and income many times its cost, thereby assuring the farming 


@mmunities of the Nation a more secure economy, which could not fail to affect 
ether segments of society, ever increasing in numbers, which will require the 
prolucts of agriculture in order that they may continue to enjoy healthful living 
standards and prosperity.” 


80IL CONSERVATION SERVICE—SNOW SURVEYS AND STREAM FLOW FORECASTING 


One of the most popular programs of the entire Federal Government, at least 
80 far as the Western States are concerned, are those of snow surveys and 
stream flow forecasting by the Soil Conservation Services. 

Most of these surveys are conducted on a cooperative basis. That is, the local 
organizations which are charged with the responsibility of distributing the irri- 
gation water supply to the farmers in the area are working with the SCS in 
carrying on this program. These snow surveys make information available to 
the farmers in advance as to the probable water supply for the coming irrigation 
season. That information is very valuable, especially when it is made available 
prior to the planting of crops. When a farmer knows what his probable water 
supply will be, he can plan much more effectively as to just what crops should 
be planted. 

SEEPAGE LOSSES 


The loss of irrigation water through transportation in irrigation canals is 
much greater than is generally realized. This has become a serious problem. 


| Water is becoming scarce while the demands for water are increasing. We 


should make every effort to reduce this loss. 

The Department of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the Agri- 
cultural College at Fort Collins, Colo., are studying the problem of seepage 
losses and endeavoring to determine a more economical means of lining irriga- 
tion canals and thereby reduce this loss. This research program is of the utmost 
importance and we urge that it be continued. 


MOSS AND AQUATIC WEEDS 


Over a period of years, the irrigation farmers of the West have spent a great 
deal of money in an effort to control the growth of moss and weeds in irrigation 
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canals. We are very appreciative of the research work that is being carried 
in various parts of the Nation in an effort to find an economical means of ¢op. 
trolling moss and aquatic weeds. The research that is required is beyond the 
ability of the irrigation farmers. 

Of particular interest is the cooperative research program between the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Reclamation at the Reclamatin 
laboratories in Denver on aquatic weeds. We strongly urge that these researg 
programs be continued. 

We appreciate the splendid support that this committee has given to the 
various research programs over a period of years. The results obtained ar 
proving helpful. 

Mr. Wexsnu. I have had the privilege of appearing before this com- 
mittee a number of times over the last 10 years, and we have always 
been treated exceptionally fine. The program in which we are inter. 
ested is largely a research one. One of the reasons why I feel that! 
should make my comments rather brief is this, we have as members of 
our committee some of the best-qualified men on that subject in the 
West. 

The chairman of our committee, George Henderson, of Bakersfield, 
Calif., the Governor of Utah, George Clyde, and Dean Lambert, from 
Lincoln, Nebr., and others of that kind. I feel that I probably would 
detract from the statements if I would attempt to discuss orally the 
subjects which they have presented so ably in their resolution which 
was presented at our last Houston conference last November, and they 
unanimously adopted the annual report of the committee which ap- 
pears on page 3. 

And then the comments from the statement that was made by the 
chairman of our committee, Mr. George Henderson when he appeared 
before the so-called working group at the hearings that were held in 
Phoenix last fall. 

I think in those statements they pretty well outlined our feelings 
and our position with regard particularly to soil and water research 
in the West. 

There is one statement that Mr. Henderson makes on page 5 of the 
report. He refers to the original report that was first submitted by 
our Nationa] Reclamation Association committee in 1951 and then 
published as Senate Document 98, and here he points to the one 
change in conditions since that time and the even more urgent need 
today than there was then for an expanded soil and water research 
program. 

Of course, we do not know, and I guess nobody except the members 
of the committee know, what that committee is recommending. The 
working-group report, I understood, has been submitted to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Wnuirren. I might say that it was turned over to this commit: 
tee a few days ago and we have asked the Department to advise 1s 
what. its recommendations are. All we have is just a report as pre 
pared by the special committee. Prior to our closing these hearings 
we expect to confer with the Department in connection with the 
report. 

Mr. Wetsu. Now, there are two other programs in which we are 
very much interested. This committee has always treated them very 
well and we want to emphasize again our interests in the programs 
on two things: one, snow surveys and streamflow forecasting by. the 
Soil Conservation Service. That is extremely important to the mT 
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sation department of the West. They get the information before 
they plant the crops that way as to what the probable water supply 
will be. rere : 

The other program is research looking for a more economical means 
of controlling moss and aquatic weeds. I can speak from personal 
experience there as to the definite handicap that moss is because I was 
in the irrigation business in the West practically all my life, There 
are some studies and surveys being made now, some of them between 
the Department of Agriculture and Department of Interior. Good 
progress is being made there and we appreciate the support you gentle- 
men have given the program over the years. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Welsh. We appreciate your appear- 
ance and your good work, We are always glad to hear from you. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Thank you, Mr. Welsh. I want to join in the kind 
words that the chairman has said about your work. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRroGRAM 
WITNESS 


ROBERT M. KOCH, NATIONAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


Mr, Wurrren. Mr. Koch, we are glad to have you before the com- 
mittee. We would be glad to have you present your statement or put 
it in the record and touch on the highlights, whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Kocu. I would like to just put it in the record and then just 
visit off the record. 

Mr, Wurrren. That would be fine. 


(Discussion off the record) 
Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Koch, we thank you for your appearance. You 


know of our longtime interest in the ACP program. This committee 
hasenjoyed your presentation, Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kocn. Thank you. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY RoBerT M. KocuH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very pleased to have 
the opportunity to appear before you once again in connection with the appro- 
Priation and authorization for the agricultural conservation program. 

During my appearances before you through the years, and as I have come to 
knew you through other contacts, I am well aware that the American farmer is 
fortunate to have you on this committee protecting his interests. While I wish 
to make several. points this afternoon based on the experience of our industry 
and my own contacts throughout the Nation in support of an adequate agricul- 
tural conservation program, I want to reiterate that the industry I represent, 
and I personally, do not wish to ask for $1 more than ean be justified in the 
national interests. I deplore the publicity which has been given to the farmers 
11 connection with the Federal Treasury, and I only wish there were some way 
that the consumers of this Nation could be as well informed as the members of 
this committee are on the fact that our conservation effort means more to them 
and future generations than it does to the individual farmer. 

I am sure this committee will not accept the administration’s recommenda- 
tions that the ACP be reduced to $100 million, and as I told the Budget Bureau 
officials and other administration officials concerned with the, ACP, this would 
certainly be false economy. If the Nation cannot afford $250 million for the 
ACP, we certainly should not have $100 million appropriated which would 
merely maintain a shell of the existing organization and have pennies available 
for assistance where dollars are needed. I strongly urge this committee to 
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consider the restoration of this program to the full amount, $500 million, gy. 
thorized in the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC., POLICY 


The following is a policy statement on conservation adopted by our organizp. 
tion at the last annual meeting here in Washington, in January. 

“Whereas the National Agricultural Limestone Institute, Inc., has been unde 
attack by certain individuals and groups and these attacks have been causa 
by misstatements and misrepresentations of the policies of the National Agri 
cultural Limestone Institute, Ine.: 

“Be it known that the policy of the National Agricultural Limestone Institute 
Inc. (NALI) is as follows: 

“1. The National Agricultural Limestone Institute is strongly in favor of th 
ideals, goals, and organization of the agricultural conservation program as ap 
thorized by the Congress of the United States in the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act at $500 million per year, and the practices approved 
by the State advisory committees as administered by the farmer-elected county 
and community committeemen. 

“2. The National Agricultural Limestone Institute is not opposed to the basic 
principles of the Soil Conservation Service or the soil conservation districts 
and stands ready at all times to fully cooperate with every agency in this area 
of service to farmers. However, the National Agricultural Limestone Institute 
is opposed to any person or group criticizing the agricultural conservation pro 
gram in order to benefit their own interest. 

“3. The National Agricultural Limestone Institute will cooperate with and 
furnish information to all other formal or Government organizations who have 
a policy similar to the National Agricultural Limestone Institute; namely those 
who promote the agricultural conservation program and those who work toward 
solving our national conservation problems. 

“4. The National Agricultural Limestone Institute is strongly of the opinion 
that the duplication of administrative costs of the agricultural conservation 
program and the Soil Conservation Service should cease; that these two organiza- 
tions where practical, should be administratively combined to reduce overall 
governmental administrative expenditures and that these resultant savings be 
directed toward the carrying out of conservation practices on the land.” 

It is our considered judgment, based not only on the experience of our iD 
dustry in servicing the various national conservation efforts in the humid area, 
but also upon my contacts with agricultural leaders in all 48 States, that a con- 
solidation of all conservation activities at the National, State, and county levels 
would not only be more efficient economically, but would be more productive in 
bringing about the conservation of our soil and water resources for which they 
are striving individually, but all to frequently in a poorly coordinated manner. 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOIL CONSERVATION OFFICES 


From our observations, the county agricultural soil conservation office man- 
agers and their staffs are rendering more service per dollar of administrative 
expense to the farmers and the Nation than any other agency. This is due 
not alone to the very heavy workload which they have, but also to the salary 
scale that currently exists. We believe that a serious inequity resulted last year 
when all other Government agencies received a 10-percent increase in salary, 
and the county agricultural soil conservation office employees did not. We hope 
that this committee will see to it that they receive this in this bill. While it 38 
not under this committee’s jurisdiction, we would like to point out that it seems 
to us that this group of employees should also be granted the benefits of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, and the Federal Employees Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954 by the Congress. 


CONSERVATION CONTROVERSIES 


During the past year we have become engaged in several controversies which 
I know have come to the attention of this committee. Before outlining our P& 
sition, I am most anxious to make it abundantly clear that while we have beet 
stanch supporters and strong advocates of an adequate-payment type program 
like the agricultural conservation program to assist in getting conservation 
practices on the Nation’s farms, we are not anti-Soil Conservation Service, DoF 
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gnti-soil conservation districts. We do believe that some of their practices are 
open to question, just as we will be the first to admit that the ACP is not 100 
percent perfect. 

However, when some district partisans attempted to curtail the ACP particu- 
larly in the humid area, we felt it was necessary to bring this out into the open. 
Furthermore, when the administration recommended only $100 million for the 
ACP for 1960, and left the SCS funds practically intact, my contacts at the Budget 
Bureau led me to the conclusion that many in key places insofar as the deter- 
mination of annual conservation funds are concerned, were either grossly misin- 
formed or narrowly partisan. In seeking ways to demonstrate to these key 
people and also to certain Congressmen who are not as well informed as mem- 
pers of this committee about the relative merits of our different national con- 
servation programs, I decided to make a survey of the 3,000 county agricultural 
extension agents in the 48 States. It seemed to me that this group of men who 
are daily coming in contact with the farmers of the Nation not only had an op- 
portunity to evaluate the relative merits of the various programs, but also had 
not particular ax to grind either with respect to the Soil Conservation Service 
or the agricultural conservation program. 

Shortly after my survey left Washington, Administrator Ferguson wrote the 
48 State extension directors to instruct their county agents that they should not 
reply to this survey. While I have not seen all of the letters sent from State 
directors to the county agents, I have seen a number of them. In spite of the 
fact that they were directed not to reply to my survey, we received a 7.9 percent 
return. As I am sure members of this committee know, commercial firms mak- 
ing surveys consider a 5-percent return normal for a mail survey. The following 
isa tabulation of the results we have obtained. 


Summary of county agents survey, Jan. 16, 1959 


1. Is the agricultural conservation program effective in getting conser- 


vation on the farms in your county? Percent 

OUT A it ie i dls cc e e  tie 91. 59 
NF ag Sah cians nate aceasta eg ease cca ects eciaa 8. 41 

ON cas nS race tel Atcha Bamba ea enna 100. 00 

2, Should the agricultural conservation program be— 

C5)! SET GO Br ie research eet 13. 50 
(6) ‘Gomtinwed ab: Sane Oe las win ete ntincenmadsdwnwan 69. 00 
(c) Reduced to $125,000,000 asked in 1958?__----__--_----___ 5. 50 
(d) Reduced to $100,000,000 now proposed ?_-.-------------- 10. 50 
(6), TORR ac corgi atone askin aeeeeiiad eecancen a 1. 50 

ORS cocaine cde aaa ig een Ceedaaeaeie 100. 00 


3. Is there an soil conservation service versus agricultural conservation 
program conflict in your county? 





EN I cai lac crac ea a ee ee th ce init adden aban 17. 96 
CB) Dip iccieias ccs ceaabeins wanda Dita abies circa 82. 04 
OG cee ee ee eee a 100. 00 
4 Which reaches more farmers in your county? 
(a) Soil conservation service-soil conservation districts___.__ 6.5 
(b) Agricultural conservation program__....-.-....--...... 77. 39 
(Oy Wawel ot See a ad daledewbistiaas 16. 08 
Ce bo eee ee Beh eh eS 100. 00 
5. Which accomplishes more conservation in your county? 
(a) Soil conservation service-soil conservation district__._.__ 18.18 
(b) Agricultural conservation program. _._..------------._ 63. 64 
CO) Seem boc oo ee en Sw eink eed 18.18 
OM hi ake ee RS eke eh es ote AE ei Saeaees 100. 00 





I want to make it very clear that we have excellent cooperation with mam 
district supervisors throughout the Nation, but we do believe that the 1] sadershiy 
of the SCS and the NASCD, in spite of many expressions to the contrary, hay 
not yet shown a willingness to bring about true cooperation at the county ani 
farm level of these two agencies. 


SOIL BANK CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


The attached chart prepared from figures made available by the USDA shows 
a comparison of the funds available and funds utilized by the agricultural ¢gp. 
servation program and the conservation reserve program of the soil bank jp 
1957 and 1958. It also shows a comparison of the number of farms participating 
in these two programs for these 2 years. While the original theory of the cop 
servation reserve program of the soil bank may have had some merit, it seems 
to me that the last 2 years have clearly shown that the cost to the Nation far 
exceeds what little benefit has been derived on a very small percentage of the 
farms of the Nation. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that if the Congres 
had followed your original proposal to expand the Soil Conservation and Do 
mestie Allotment Act, the Nation would be able to buy much more conservation 
and much more reduction of production at a considerably lower expenditure from 
the Federal Treasury. Those of us who have been associated with the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act since it started in 1936, have see 
that it can be effective when properly administered to accomplish both these 
goals. 


GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


The following is the latest USDA progress report of the Great Plains progfam 


USDA progress report of the Great Plains program (Jan. 31, 1959) 


Number of Dollars State Number of Dollars 
contracts contracts 


Colorado. - 53, 116 Oklahoma 
Kansas a 33 150, 783 || South Dakota 
Montana. __- : ; 3, 27% Texas. - 
Nebraska ____. a 215 , O84, 34 W yoming- - 
New Mexico _.-- 7 ¢ 

North Dakota. 57, 166 Total 


Here again, this is almost totally out of the area where this industry partit- 
pates in the program with the farmers. Again on the basis of our many COD 
tacts with agricultural leaders throughout the Nation, not just in areas where 
our individual members are doing business, I believe that the low participation 
and high cost of this program could be translated into more accomplishments 
for the Nation if it could be administered under a unified conservation effort 0? 
at least by the county ASC committees. 


COST OF ADMINISTERING CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


At the time that the Budget Bureau proposed its drastic ent in the ACP, ! 
contacted a number of officials and was quite surprised to find so many of them 
felt that the real conservation accomplishments were being made by the 8S 
and not by the ACP. I therefore made a comparison of the administrative 
costs of these two programs by States. While these are not entirely comparable, 
I would like to refer the committee to the comparison of the 48 States on the 
attached charts. You will note that they are all roughly in the same proportion 
with the exception of Missouri. If all States had had the same relative alloci 
tion of SCS funds as Missouri, you would have appropriated $28 million for 
SCS instead of $88 million. You will note from the chart on Missouri put out 
by the Agricultural Extension Service of the University of Missouri, that 16 
conservation accomplishment ranked it No. 1. If Missouri accomplished this 
conservation progress at the reduced rate of spending for SCS, what did we 
buy in the rest of the Nation by spending this extra $60 million for SCS admib- 
istrative expense? It could be that the following proviso that you have carried 
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in the Conservation Operations Section of the Soil Conservation Service part of 
the USDA Appropriation Act should be broadened to cover all States: 
“Provided further, That in the State of Missouri, where the State has established 
a central State agency authorized to enter into agreements with the United 
States or any of its agencies on policies and general programs for the saving 
of its soil by the extension of Federal aid to any soil conservation district in 
such State, the agreements made by or on behalf of the United States with any 
such soil conservation district shall have the prior approval of such central State 
agency before they shall become effective as to such district :” 


STRONTIUM 90 FALLOUT AND THE ACP 


In recent months, there has been a great deal of consideration given by con- 
gressional committees, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Public Health 
Service on the effects of strontium 90 fallout. Recently more and more articles 
in the Nation’s press have been referring to this problem, which can become 
more acute in our atomic era. While the agricultural conservation program 
was devised to assist the Nation in helping farmers do a better job of conserving 
our soil, it may well be that one of the most significant accomplishments of this 
program, which has been in effect since 1936, is to offset the effects of the fallout 
of strontium 90. 

We are now learning that there may be a most significant byproduct from the 
use of agricultural limestone. Strontium 90, the most dangerous part of the 
fallout from atomic explosions, is very similar in many characteristics to calcium, 
and we are told by atomic scientists that plants take up only 25 percent as 
much strontium 90 from soils that are adequately fortified with lime (calcium). 
For example, sheep on calcium deficient soils in Wales have four times as much 
strontium 90 as sheep in this country on soils with adequate calcium. When 
testifying before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in May of 1957, Dr. 
Lyle Alexander of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, said, “If the strontium 
%) becomes a part of a large pool of exchangeable calcium and strontium ions, 
the fraction of it taken up by a plant root is less than if it becomes a part of a 
small number of ions from which the plant may draw its nutrients. We know 
of no mechanism by which these exchangeable calcium and strontium ions of 
the soil can become fixed in a form, unavailable to plants. The addition of 
calcium ions to acid soil increases the size of the pool of calcium and strontium 
and hence decreases the number of the strontium 90 ions taken up by the plants. 
This is the basis for methods that haye been suggested for decreasing strontium 
% uptake by liberal use of lime on acid soils. At best, these methods may reduce 
the uptake of strontium 90 by a fewfold.” 

“The practice of liming has been suggested as a remedial measure for areas 
having high concentrations of strontium 90. This can be reasonably effective 
if the amount of available calcium in the soil is very low, such as in some of 
our unimproved pastures. By increasing the amount of ions similar to strontium 
in the soil its uptake is decreased.” 

In a paper presented before the American Chemical Society meeting at San 
Francisco April 18-18, 1958, on ‘The Effect of Varied Concentrations of Soil Cal- 
cium on the Uptake of Strontium 90 by Grass, Alfalfa, and Lettuce,” Eric B. 
Fowler and associates from the Health Division, University of California, Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, stated, “It is concluded that an increase in the 
available calcium in the soil will decrease the amount of strontium taken up 
by certain plants.” 

The increase in the use of agricultural limestone (magnesium and calcium 
carbonates) brought about by the ACP from 1936 through 1957, the last year 
for which complete records are available was tremendous. 450,788,000 tons of 
agricultural limestone (about 83 percent through the ACP) were used in this 
period, while during a similar 22-year period, 1914 through 1935, only 60,992,000 
‘ons of agricultural limestone were used in this country. The Nation’s agro- 
lomie scientists have told us how much better off the soil is because of its im- 
Proved tilth, because of the tremendous increase in legume production, and 
because of the benefit to our people from eating food property fortified with cal- 
“un, Now we find that the greatest benefit to the Nation may be the substan- 
Hal reduction in the uptake by our people of strontium 90. 

a Senne issue of Crops and Soils published by the Ameri- 
Belts a. yo Agronomy, Ronald Menzer, a soil scientist with the USDA at 
veltsvi le, Md., stated, “Strontium uptake by plants can sometimes be reduced by 
‘pplying limestone or gypsum to the soil. Limestone will be most effective on 
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very acid soils, and gypsum on soils containing large quantities of exchangeabje 
sodium.” 

AEC Commissioner Libby said in a recent speech, “The observed conditions jp 
these regions (the calcium deficient areas) could be relieved, however, by fertil. 
zation of the soil with calcium.” 

Dr. Raymond T. Ellickson, of the University of Oregon, in a talk on radio 
active strontium 90, said, “It is a particularly vicious element because it resembles 
ealcium in structure. As such, it is assimilated by plant and animal life, inclyi. 
ing the human body.” He further stated, “In areas of the world where calciyp 
is not abundant, growing things will absorb the material more readily and the 
destructive work begins. Mutations are developed, the bloodmaking processes 
in the bone marrow deteriorate, and leukemia, transformed genes, and other 
deformities will inevitably result through continued atomic explosions.” 

While the basic reason for financially assisting the farmers of the Nation ip 
the humid areas to apply agricultural limestone is sound from the standpoint 
of conserving our national soil and water resources, it may be as we become bet- 
ter informed that we will find that agricultural limestone should be used exten- 
sively to substantially reduce the strontium 90 intake of our people. 


$250 MILLION A MINIMUM 


Consequently, gentlemen, it seems to me that this Nation can ill afford to con- 
sider appropriating anything less than $250 million for this program which has 
proved through the years that it can reach more farmers annually than any 
other method yet devised. Because of the need for soil and water conservation 
for the protection of the food and fiber supply for future generations, and because 
of the scientific developments in connection with atomic fallout, it seems to me 
that the Congress has more than ample justification to immediately restore 
the program to the maximum of $500 million a year authorized by the Congress 
when it passed the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 

Once again, I would like to call to this committee’s attention the fact that 
we have approximately 9,000 county committeemen and 88,000 community 
committeemen, who are democratically elected by their neighbors to administer 
the ASC programs. As this committee brought out so well last year, the proposals 
for the agricultural conservation program submitted by this administration had 
not been cleared even with the State ASC committees. As far as I am aware, 
no attempt has been made to get the views of any of these groups for the 1960 
ACP, and, unless this committee so directs, I am confident no attempt will be 
made to determine the grassroots’ views before recommending the size and scope 
of the 1961 program prior to the establishment of the authorization for the 
1961 program, which will be submitted by the President in his budget next 
January. I full well recognize that each county and each State cannot have 2 
program entirely tailored to their particular situation. However, it does seem 
to me that some provision should be made for checking with those who have 
been elected by their neighbors to ascertain the views of the more than 14 
million farmers who are participating annually in the ACP before the national | 
program is formulated. 

I want to compliment the committee for including in last year’s bill the lan- 
guage which prchibited changes in the 1959 ACP from the program which had 
been in effect for 1957 and 1958, unless these changes originated at the county 
level. Based on our experience in recent years, I believe that it would be very 
unwise for this committee not to have this language applicable to the 1960 
agricultural conservation program. Thank you very much for the opportunity | 
to appear and present this testimony which is based on the experience of our 44! 
members serving farmers in the humid area. 


Scuoot Luncn Program 


WITNESS 


HON. J. M. QUIGLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Wurtren. We have with us our friend and colleague, the Hor- 
orable J. M. Quigley. We will be glad to have your statement. 
Mr. Quietey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Iam happy to have the opportunity to vee before you to add my 
yoice to many I am sure you are going to hear, urging that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for the appropriation of the school lunch pro- 
gram be substantially increased. In this connection I think I am 
ready to accept the label of a spender, when it comes to this program 
which I think has worked so effectively and so well for a good many 
years. ‘Thanks to it, I am certain millions of American children have 
been better nourished than they otherwise would have been, as a result 
of this program. 

Iam convinced that we are a healthier and better Nation because of 
the wisdom of Congress in establishing it in the first instance. It 
seems to me in the face of the record of the program and in the face 
of the increased number of children who are scheduled to come under 
this program within the next fiscal year, I find it hard to appreciate 
why the President recommended that the funds for this program be 
reduced. And with all due respect to my most distinguished con- 
stituent I trust that this committee and the full committee in the 
Congress will not see fit to accept his recommendation that it is going 
to be cut from $110 million for the current year down to $100 million. 

Mr. Wuirten. His recommendations called for further reduction, 
because for this present year additional funds were made available 
through transfer. 

Mr. Quie.ry. Yes, I think it ran to $35 million. So you could say 
it is a cut of $45 million from $145 million to $100 million, but at 
least a cut of $10 million. 

According to the administration’s own figures, there will be some 
900,000 more schoolchildren who will qualify for the program during 
the next fiscal year. If these figures are correct I think they add up 
to something like 150 million more meals that should be served if 
the program is to be carried on at present level and present standards. 

Unless somebody in the administration has discovered the secret of 
the loaves and fishes, I cannot see how you can serve many million 
more meals for substantially fewer dollars. 

[ would like to point out that in Pennsylvania we have over half 
million children who participate in this program, and I am also not 
so happy to note it, but I must note it, that in Pennsylvania we have 
over half a million unemployed. I do not suggest that each unem- 
ployed person in our State has a child going to school, but I think : 
substantial number of our unemployed have not only one child but 
inimany cases many children going to school, and in a situation where 
the head of the household hasteett unemployed for a period of months 
on end, and this is a tragic fact which exists in too many areas of 
our State, I do not think there is any doubt that the meals these 
children get in school under this program are probably the only thing 
resembling a substantial meal that they enjoy all day. 

I know the program was not conceived as a substitute for the de- 
ion days soup kitchen, but I would say that in many areas of 

ennsylvania this is exactly the role that this program is performing 
at the moment. 

Now, aside from these special circumstances which exist in Penn- 
sylvania, and I think they exist in a number of other States as well, 
I think your committee states that the basic fact is that our school 
population is growing everywhere. If the program is to be continued 
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at its present standard it has to expand to meet the growing numbe 
of students. I wish I could suggest how this could be done with 
spending additional money. I c annot. And I think that the Pres 

dent’s recommendations to cut the funds for next year, if they an 
adopted, the inevitable must happen. The program must suffer, ani 

I do not want to see it happen. I believe that it is important no 
— to the State of Pennsylvania but to the Nation as a whole thy 
the program receive more money and not less for the upcoming fise 
year. 

Mr. Wuirren. We wish to thank you for your appearance. I think 
you make a very excellent argument, and in the past this committe 
has certainly been sympathetic in the cause of school lunches. 

May I say, whether the costs are paid from the Federal Government 
or at the State and local level, it is after all paid by the America 
people. There is one thing that we have in all sections of the United 
States and that is schools. So certainly it is something that reache 
every community. 

In my opinion the Federal contribution has value far beyond that 
which folks seem to attribute to it. It gives you the framework ani 
the working unit from a national level, which in turn has helped the 
State and local communities to make an extensive effort to carry on 
these programs. In fact, I think our records show that local and 
State contributions probably are five times as much as the Feder 
contribution. That being true, some folks in the administration seem 
to think that you no longer need the Federal contribution. I take it 
the other way. By reason of the Federal contribution, which keep 
your organization together and keeps the structure, it has led to the 
assumption of this role by the local and State people. So I think you 
will find us in sympathy with the position you take. We wish to 
thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. Quietey. Thank you. 


Sor ConseRVATION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


A. D. HOLMES, JR., LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN OF NATIONAL ASS0- 
CIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, SANTA FE, N. MEX. 

W. C. HOWARD, QUANAH, TEX. 

NEWMAN BUCK, CHARLESTON, S.C. 

WILLIAM RICHARDS, ORLEANS, NEBR. 

A. T. KREBS, QUINN, S. DAK. 

GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

J. GILBERT COS, ELLISTON, VA. 

J. M. WILSON, LOMPRE, CALIF. 


: 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, how do you do, come right in. We at 
glad to have you gentlemen here. 

Mr. Holmes we will be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Houmes. Mr. Chairman, | think you have copies of our testi 
mony and if you will bear with me I will read it through and I will 
leave it with you. I willtry to hit the high spots, 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed as you ithe. 

Mr. Hotes. I would like to have it for the record as it is. 
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Mr. Wuirren. That will be fine. 

Mr. Houmes. All right, sir. I can read the pertinent parts and the 
quotes. : 

The soil conservation districts of the United States have a direct and 
continuing interest in the appropriations made each year by Congress 
for soil and water conservation—and for directly related programs 
carried on by agencies of the Federal Government. 

Districts exist to further the conservation and wise use of soil and 
water resources. As the members of this committee know, a very large 
share of the soil and water conservation work being done in the 
country is being done in cooperation with districts. 

On January 1 of this year, farmers and ranchers had organized 

g99 districts in the States and Territories of the Nation. These 
detricts contain more than 4,560,000 farms and ranches and slightly 
more than 1,641,330,000 acres. 

We come before you today to speak for the governing bodies of 
these districts. They are responsible under the soil conservation dis- 
trict laws of the several States for carrying forward programs of 
conservation and wise use of land and water resources. Serving on 
these governing bodies are approximately 14,000 district officials. All 
of them have been selected in their home communities to assume the 
responsibilities of local leadership in their respective districts. All 
of them serve without pay. 

On behalf of these district governing bodies and the National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts, I want to express our ap- 
preciation for the opportunity of presenting our views on some of 
the appropriation items the committee is now considering for the next 
fiscal year. We are especially concerned about the appropriations 
for tec ae al assistance to districts, for the watershed program, for 
the Great Plains conservation program, for soil and water conserva- 
tion research, and the advance authorization for the agricultural con- 
servation program, 

We recognize the heavy demands being made on the Saad Treas- 
ury to provide for the country’s military defense. We are aware of 
the large expenditures associ iated with the mutual security ati 
and our pioneering efforts in the conquest of space. Nevertheless, 
we sincerely hope that the costs imposed by the cold war, the probing 
of space, and our intern: tional commitme nts will not result in a mora- 
torium for the Nation’s conservation efforts. 

Delay or retrenchment in the program of soil and water conserva- 
tion would have an adverse effect on our economy and the Nation’s 
future well-being. Productive land and water are indispensable and 
irreplaceable raw materials on which a large part of our economic 
structure is based. Our growing population depends on them for 
food, fiber, and all the uses of water. We cannot afford to neglect 
these resources or to slacken our programs for their conservation and 
wise development. 

Last month at the annual meeting of our association in Houston, 
Tex., delegates representing district governing bodies throughout the 
country expressed their views on the conservation programs now being 
considered by your committee. 
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Here is their policy statement on technical assistance to districts 
by the Soil Conservation Service: 

Soil conservation district governing bodies have reported that a shortage of 
SCS scientists and technicians to help farmers with conservation jobs on the 
land is holding back progress in most districts. More than three-fourths of the 
district governing bodies in the country have reported a serious shortage of 
such scientists and technicians to assist in district operations. About one-half 
of those reporting a shortage of SCS help indicated a need for from 25 to 50 
percent more technical help, and one-fourth indicated a need for more than 5 
percent more technical help. 

Accordingly, we urge the Congress of the United States to provide such 
appropriations as are necessary to furnish, on a national average, one additional 
soil conservation technician for each conservation district in the United States, 

There is little room to question that a shortage of technicians is 
holding back conservation progress in districts. Approximately 
1,800,000 farmers and ranchers are cooperators in district programs, 
They operate about 540 million acres. Of this number of cooperators, 
the records show that approximately 1,220,000 have basic conservation 
plans covering their entire properties. More than 500,000 cooperators 
do not yet have such basic plans. They are still waiting for the tech- 
nical help necessary in developing them. 

Please do not infer from what I am saying that district officials are 
pessimistic. On the contrary, they are proud of what has been done 
and what they are doing now. The fact is that they see the need for 
more conservation—at a faster rate. 

Many thousands of these noncooperators would become cooperators 
this year if there were any reasonable prospect that they could expect 
to get technical assistance in developing and applying conservation 
plans within the near future. 

The $81,072,000 proposed in the budget for SCS assistance to dis. 
tricts will not provide additional technicians. It will not. provide 
them for existing districts and it will not provide for staffing new 
districts that may be organized during the 1960 fiscal year. It does not 
recognize the added cost of doing business. 

The budget figure is essentially the same as the amount appro 
priated for the current fiscal year. It is a standstill figure when 
the district program is straining at the seams to push ahead much 
more rapidly. 

We recognize there are practical limitations on the speed with which 
a program of technical assistance can be expanded. The problem is 
not entirely one of money. It would be difficult to recruit some 2,800 
additional scientists and technicians for the program in 1 year. We 
believe that with concentrated attention to a recruitment and train- 
ing program, the needed number could be put on the job over a 2-year 
period. 

Accordingly, I have been instructed by the representatives of our 
district governing bodies to appeal to you to increase by $10 mil- 
lion the funds available to the SCS in fiscal year 1960 for supplying 
scientific and technical assistance to districts. As a second step, we 
respectfully request that you authorize—or otherwise recognize the 
need for—the appropriation of an additional $10 million for this 
purpose in fiscal year 1961. 
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WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 


The 1960 budget submitted by the President proposes only $20 mil- 
lion for the program authorized by the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566). This is 22 percent or 
$5,500,000 less than the $25,500,000 appropriated for watershed work 
during the current fiscal year. In addition, the budget proposes a 
reduction of $3 million in the flood prevention item, from $18 million 
to$15 million. 

This proposed reduction in watershed program funds is excessive- 
ly severe and inconsistent with the demonstrated interest and need 
for this work throughout the country. 

At the recent annual meeting of our association, the following 
policy statement on the watershed program was adopted : 

More than 1,000 local communities throughout the Nation have requested 
assistance from the U.S. Department of Agriculture in developing plans for up- 
stream watershed protection. Watershed planning assistance has been ap- 
proved, however, for only about 400 of these communities. In only 140 local 
communities have the plans for watershed protection been approved by the 
Department of fierinmterd for operations. 

Several State governments have made arrangements for financing additional 
watershed work plan parties and revolving funds for easements and rights-of- 
way with State funds. 

In view of the evident need, we urge the Congress of the United States to 
provide funds for operations in 200 additional watershed projects under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act during 1960. 

We recognize this program is not moving ahead in all its phases as 
rapidly as ‘had been antic ipated. There have been unforeseen delays 
in some watersheds in obtaining easements and rights-of-way essential 
to the beginning of construction. In very large measure, these delays 
can be attributed to the inexperience and lack of vigor on the part of 
some local community organizations in this kind “of activity. We 
believe this problem will be effectively remedied in the months ahead. 

It has been estimated that about 60 projects may be approved for 
“construction of structural measures” during this fiscal year. The 
budget contemplates a major reduction— down to 40—in the number 
of projects that will be approved for “construction of structural 
measures” during fiscal year 1960. 

Construction work on the 40 projects for 1960 would be financed 
with unobligated balances left over from the 1959 program. 

No additional funds are recommended in the budget for starting 
any additional projects in 1960. 

In short, it. is proposed that the watershed program next year be 
cut back by one-third from the 1959 level. 

In view of the growing water requirements of the Nation, and the 
annual toll of flood damage, district governing bodies believe the pro- 
gram should be expanded | rather than curtailed. Records of the Soil 
Conservation Service show that 147 new applications originating in 
local communities were filed during the first 7 months of this fiscal 
year for assistance in developing ‘work plans for small watershed 
projects, 

The applications do not represent a reduction in the interest or con- 
cern of local communities in the watershed problem—or a reduction 
: — belief that watershed programs would produce substantial 

nefits 
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We in the Nationa] Association of Soil Conservation District ar 
particularly concerned about the budget proposal to reduce by 10 per 
cent the field personnel engaged in watershed planning work. This 
proposed cut of $400,000 in pl: inning activity would ser riously restrict 
the scope of the program in fiscal year 1961 and could be interpreted 
as evidence of diminishing confidence in the merits of the Watershed 
Act. 

It is our sincere hope that your committee will expand rather than 
curtail the Public Law 566 and flood prevention programs. At very 
least, we appeal to you to provide funds for the maintenance of all 
watershed program items in fiscal year 1960 at the same level as the 
current fiscal year. It is particularly important that there should be 
no limitation on the number of new starts permitted—within the 
available funds. In addition, we urge that $5 million be provided 
for planning work in fiscal year 1960 to permit an overdue increase in 
this activity. 

In our discussion of watershed appropriation items, we also want 
to call attention to the public land watersheds of the West. Toa 

very large degree, these watersheds are a Federal responsibility, 
They must be adequi itely provided for as a part of the total watershed 
program. The agricultural economy of the West is dependent on the 
wise use and care of the public lands and the public land watersheds, 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The budget proposal for operation of the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program during the 1960 fiscal year provides for an increase of 
$2,500,000 over the $10 million appropriated for the current fiscal 
year. We heartily endorse an upward revision in the funds for this 
program. In our judgment, however, the appropriation for 1960 
should be increased by $5 million—to a level of $15 million. The 
backlog of applications for long-range cost-sharing contracts in the 

S 
Plains “States, plus the addition: al applications whic h may reasonably 
be expected next year, signify the increasing usefulness and accept- 
ance of the program. 

In 1954, 1955, and 1956, approximately $750 million were expended 
by the Federal Government on relief and assistance programs of var'- 
ous kinds in this region. The Great Plains program is designed to 
help eliminate the need for such emergency measures. 

In their policy statement adopted at our annual convention, dis 
trict officials declared: 

The Great Plains program is a new approach to the attainment of greater 
agricultural stability in the Great Plains States. It is designed to help farmers 
and ranchers in the hazardous climatic area of the Great Plains States to con- 
serve soil and water as a basic requirement of a permanent agriculture. It 
emphasizes land use changes, wind erosion control, moisture conservation, and 
management practices that in combination will provide the most enduring 
benefits. 

The program provides that a farmer or rancher develop a conservation plan 
of operation for his entire farm unit in order to take part. When a satisfactroy 
plan is developed, the farmer can sign a contract with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under which long-term cost-sharing will be guaranteed. This activity 
is in addition to the other facilities and services which have been available for 
some time. a is sie 

The program has been underway for only 1 year. Its authorization continues 
through 1971. This program is in furtherance of the objectives of soil conserva 
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tion districts and has attracted an initial high degree of farmer interest. We 
are in full support of the concept of the Great Plains program and will continue 
to provide leadership in furthering a full understanding of this concept. We 
urge the Congress to supply adequate appropriations for this program in 1960. 

I believe it is pertinent to report to this committee that our associa- 
tion has been publishing and distributing a monthly newsletter in sup- 
port of the Great Plains program. It is going to about 9,000 farmers, 
ranchers, and other interested persons—primarily in districts in the 
Plains States. In words and pictures it reports on the progress made 
and gives other information about the program. We believe it is 
helping. We plan to continue it. 

Through the Great Plains Action Newsletter and other activities 
sponsored by districts in behalf of the Great Plains program, we be- 
lieve we have contributed to the ever-increasing recognition and un- 
derstanding of the program. By March 1 of this year, more than 
1,540 long-term cost-sharing contracts were in effect—covering ap- 
proximately 4,361,000 acres of farm and ranch lands in the vulnerable 
areas of the Plains. 

At the same time, almost 2,300 additional applications had been 
received by the SCS for cost-sharing contracts. The contracts ne- 
gotiated during fiscal year 1960 are certain to exceed this number in 
asubstantial way. 

An increase in the appropriation to $15 million for 1960 is fully 
warranted and necessary. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The 1960 budget proposes an advance authorization of $100 million 
for the agricultural conservation program. This is a 60 percent re- 
duction from the $250 million advance authorization which has been 
granted each year for the past several years. In our judgment the 
proposed reduction is excessive and could jeopardize conservation 
progress in the Nation. We oppose the proposed cut. 

District officials recognize the value and importance of conservation 
cost-sharing. I would like to report to you the policy statement on 
conservation cost-sharing they adopted at our convention last month. 

An overwhelming majority of soil conservation district governing bodies rate 

conservation cost-sharing as one of the basic and valuable elements in further- 
ing their district programs. There is widespread agreement that conservation 
cost-sharing and technical assistance, used in combination, are effective aids to 
farmers and ranchers in speeding up their application of conservation programs 
on their land. * * * 
‘ We believe there is a need for increased emphasis on conservation cost-shar- 
ing that is consistent with the purposes and objectives of soil conservation dis- 
tricts. Accordingly, we urge the Congress of the United States to provide an 
adequate authorization for conservation cost-sharing purposes during 1960. 

This week the executive committee and board of directors of our 
association have been meeting here in Washington to consider a 
number of current issues affecting districts and the Nation’s program 
of soil and water conservation. We have given careful consideration 
to the contributions of the agricultural conservation program and 
we urgently and respectfully request that your committee maintain 
the advance authorization for ACP at the $250 million level. 
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THE 5 PERCENT TRANSFER FUNDS 


The procedures which have been prescribed by the Department o 
Agriculture for determining the amount of, and accounting for, fund 
transferred for technical services on the agricultural conservation 
program have proven to be very costly—not only to the Feder 
Government, but in terms of the time and efforts of soil consery. 
tion districts. We believe such procedures are not justified. 

In order to alleviate this wasteful situation and provide for mor 
efficient procedures, we recommend a lump-sum transfer at the n- 
tional level, specifically earmarked to provide the needed SCS service 
to ACP. 

SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Because the results of soil and water conservation research are often 
undramatic and may be accepted in a matter-of-course way by many 
farmers, it is frequently difficult to win wide support for such re 
search. Nevertheless, we are pleased to report to this committee that 
district officials are increasingly conscious of the contributions and 
necessity for a continuing research effort in the field of soil and 
water conservation. 

In October last year, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Ervin 
Peterson made this statement before the Nebraska Association of 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts: 

Our technical abilities are only as good as the research which supports 
them. Indeed, we cannot determine land capability or devise land treatments | 
except as research gives us the knowledge and techniques for doing so. 

I repeat the statement here because it is a well-put summary of 
our thinking on the matter. We have recognized, for years, the 
necessity of practical, up-to-date research. 

As the result of a nationwide study in 1955 of the needs existing 
in soil conservation districts throughout the country, we developed | 
a 10-year program of soil and water conservation research. It was 
adopted by our 1956 convention and further refined and improved | 
at each subsequent convention. 

Unfortunately, research approriations continue to fall below the 
level programed for the 10-year period. At our convention last 
month, district officials adopted the following statement on research: 


At a time when American industry continues to forge ahead in its research 
program, soil and water conservation research lags behind. In 1933, industrys 
outlay for scientific research and development amounted to $100 million. By 
1973 it is expected to reach a rate of $10 billion a year. We feel that it is imper 
ative to raise the level of research now on our two most basic and valuable Te | 
sources—soil and water. We should not—indeed, we cannot—wait until still 
more pressing research needs are upon us. There is a serious need now fot 
rapid expansion of our knowledge about land and water, their management, their 
wise use and protection. 

In our judgment, the budget proposal of $6,975,000 for soil and 
water conservation research during fiscal year 1960 is inadequate. We 
urgently recommend that this amount, for the Agricultural Researeh 
Service, be increased by $3 million for two main purposes: (1) Tostaf 
and provide operating funds for, the existing soil and water conserve 
tion research installations, and (2) to recognize the highest priority 
needs for new facilities. 
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Again, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we thank you 
for this opportunity to express our views on these important appropri- 
ation matters. 

If you have any questions I would be glad to consult my experts over 
here. They are the experts. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate your statement. This committee has 
always been very sympathetic to the conservation needs of the country 
and very friendly with the whole conservation approach to the prob- 
lem. I do not know what situation we are going to be in this year, 
because we have managed in the last few years to substantially increase 
some of these fields, watershed, and flood-prevention programs. The 
watershed program originated in the National Democratic Convention 
in 1952. I am proud of having urged our platform committee to in- 
clude it in the Democratic platform, which was done. Unfortunately, 
as I would express it, the ecublinnes won in 1952 and Mr. Andersen 
became chairman. But we joined our efforts under his chairmanship 
toset up this program. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Would you say, fortunately ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Judging by the results, I believe he would have 
helped me put it through had I continued as chairman. We joined 
together on the whole subject. 

In recent years we joined together to strengthen the soil conserva- 
tion service with funds beyond what the budget recommends. But at 
the present time, facing about a $13 billion deficit, we are hard put to 
say what wecan do. Every item and every bill affects somebody, and 
it isnot a very favorable time for us to get things done that we would 
like to see done. 

We will consider your request and consider every possible means 
that we may have to meet the needs. How much success we will 
have will depend upon what is possible after a study of the overall 
budget and after we have conferred with other subcommittees and 
members of the Appropriations Committee. We will do the best we 
can, 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Holmes, I want to thank you for your fine 
statement and all of you gentlemen for your appearance before our 
committee at this time. 

_Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I want to do likewise. I would 
like to make a comment on the suggestions offered by Mr. Holmes 
In the name of the National Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. I might say that I am virtually in full agreement with what 
they propose. Especially am I in agreement with the need for 
having some definite movement as we suggested here in this sub- 
committee last year, Mr. Chairman, of having a regular increase in 
technical assistance for the districts throughout America. 

As you gentlemen well say, the proposed budget before us does not 
provide additional technicians nor does it provide them for existing 
districts nor does it provide for staffing new districts and I think 
that is a step in the wrong direction. I think if we do not want to 
fooling people because we have got a tough enough job doing what 
provide these technicians we should quit organizing districts and 
we have to do with our present technicians. 

As for watershed and flood prevention, I agree with you 100 per- 
cent. I think it is unfortunate as you have stated so well here. It 
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is especially unfortunate that they propose eliminating new plan- 
ning money. I think that is very unfortunate. It means simply 
that the whole program 1 or 2 years from now will be stagnant. 

I will say that I do not agree with you so heartily in your sug. 
gestions relative to the Great Plains program. We do not. under. 
stand it too well on this subcommittee but on the whole, gentleman, 
vou have presented here a very fine exposition of what should kk 
done toward conserving our soil and to me just because we are ina 
cold war I do not feel that there is any justification whatsoever to 
stop our work in behalf of soil conservation. 

I want to thank all of you gentlemen for coming here today. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Richards and Mr. Holmes, I want to thank you 
on behalf of the committee, and I want to commend you and your or. 
ganization for the very fine job you have done in promoting soil con- 
servation consciousness, and in promoting soil conservation work. 
Through your districts you have contributed greatly in bringing about 
the great progress that has been made in soil conservation. Like Mr. 
Andersen and the others, I would like to see it on a level where we 
could have these technicians as regularly as they are desired, and 
have ACP programs to help pay the cost. I think that the national 
debt and the national situation, as serious as it is in the final analysis, 
is dependent on how well we take care of our country. 

I mentioned some of the problems that the subcommittee has in 
meeting what we consider a national need. We have to fit to the 
common pattern of the Appropriations Committee, and of the budget 
and of the Congress. Within the limitations that we face we will do 
the very best we can. I want to thank you again. 


Monpay, Marcu 23, 1959. 


SALARIES OF AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION 
EMPLOYEES 


WITNESSES 


CLYDE R. PAYNE, PRESIDENT, FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY 


ASC EMPLOYEES, JASPER, FLA. 
C. T. NORRIS, MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY ASC EMPLOYEES 
JACK H. GIPSON, ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY ASC EM- 
PLOYEES 


WALTER Y. WELLS, TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY ASC EM | 


PLOYEES, LUBBOCK, TEX. 


Mr. Wuirrten. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
have with us several gentlemen representing employees engaged in the 
agriculture conservation program. We have Mr. Clyde R. Payne, 
president of the Florida Association of County ASC Employees from 
Jasper, Fla. We also have Mr. Walter Y. Wells from the Texas 
Association of County ASC Employees from Lubbock, Tex. Then! 
also see Mr. C. T. Norris of the Mississippi Association of County 
ASC Employees and Mr. Jack H. Gipson from the Arkansas asso 
ciation. 
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We are glad to have you gentlemen here at the same time and we 
will be glad to have you proceed in the order that you wish. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE R. PAYNE 


Mr. Payne. First let me state I am the county office manager for the 
Hamilton County Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
nittee of Hamilton Cc ounty, Fla., with offices in Jasper, Fla., and I 
am on leave during my absence from Jasper. 

[have been in this position since April 1, 1952, or about 7 years. I 
an a graduate of the University of Georgia with a degree in agricul- 
ture. 

[am also president of the Florida Association of ASC Office Man- 
agers and Employees, an organization organized in 1958 to attempt to 
better the work of ASC employ ees, build up the esteem and respect of 
the public for ASC, to equalize county ASC employees with other 
Federal employees in similar positions in regard to salary, retirement, 
and so forth. 

[am appearing in behalf of the Florida Association of County 
Office Managers and Employees and I feel positive I am speaking for 
allother ASC county employees. My trip to Washington was financed 
by contributions of $1 to $5 by the ASC employees of Florida, coming 
from their inadequate salaries. My subject is chiefly salaries 

We realize we were granted a raise in salary in 1956 which, even then, 
placed us considerably below the existing salaries of comparable jobs 
incounties such as FH: A, SCS, and extension agents, but in June 1958, 
Federal employees (such as FHA and SCS) were gr anted a 10 percent 
raise in salary retroactive to January 1, 1958, based on the fact pri- 
marily, I think, to meet the increased cost. of living. Funds were 
even made available to increase county agricultural agents, who are 
paid only partly from Federal funds also. All our funds are Federal 
but we were left out. We feel our cost of living, and so forth, has in- 
creased in the same proportion as these other folks, therefore we hope 
you will see fit to appropriate sufficient funds to equalize our salaries 
with other USDA agencies. 

As you know, ASC personnel are classed in CO grades ranging 
from CO-1 to CO-10. Office managers are CO-7, 8, 9, or 10. Ii 
is my understanding there are only a very, very few CO-10’s in the 
United States. To determine which grade an office manager is 
placed is based on workload. We think this system is fine and 
would like to commend the persons responsible for this system. 
Clerks in ASC offices are grades CO-1 through CO-7, again based 
on county workload and recommendations of the office manager with 
approval of the State office. 

Civil service employees in comparable jobs such as SCS and FHA 
have GS grades. Most of SCS men are GS-9 or 11’s while most FHA 
men are GS-7 or 9’s. County agents’ salaries vary greatly, from 
about $5,900 to $8,000 or $9,000. Some examples of base grades are: 


ial dsisaei $3, 495 | GS-10 _______.___ 6. eee 1 C64 $4, 500 
Se es 4080 P@RC Lo 7,060: O09 2 5, 400 
GS-8 Dee wat asl 5 AT04 COS wx. ewccc i Spt eee Wl oeui  Ee ee 
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To show comparison of FHA, SCS, county agents, and county 


he | 
office ry aa in ee please compare the following: County =, 
agent, $6,905 per year; assistant county agent, $5,300 per year; scs |! 4 


technician, $6,475 per } "vear or more; FHA supervisor, about $5,900 G 





per year; county office manager $4,454 per year. This shows the M 
office manager is about 25 percent aver rage below the other people on sie 
comparable jobs in a county. ‘Al 
As you know, ASC administers the complicated programs of mar- an 
keting quotas (wheat, rice, tobacco, cotton, peanuts, and s sugar), ACP, - 
soil bank, wool, CCC loans and purchases, et cetera, handling and | 
being directly responsible for millions of dollars. We cannot see why Ma 
our services do not warrant equal salaries. We have no argument pw 
about the salaries of other agencies; we just desire equalization. ASC = 
people are dedicated people but dedication cannot compete when you | ° 1 
do not receive sufficient salary to pay the bills. 1 
We have no exact comparison figures to compare clerks in ASC 7 
offices with clerks in FHA and SCS offices as SCS and FHA do not es 
have nearly the volume of work ASC offices have to handle; therefore | ¢,, 
don’t need as much clerical assistance, but “courthouse” clerks, et Mi: 
cetera, from the best available information we have, are paid consid- in 
erably more than ASC clerks, on an average doing jobs requiring 
about the same brainpower. th 
Some FHA offices have clerical assistants and I believe they would 
average about $3,400 per year which is considerably higher than the 
average for ASC clerks.” ASC clerks in Florida aver age roughly | ;, 
$2,800 per year. 00 
Gentlemen, ASC cannot hope to employ, train, and keep competent a 
office managers and clerks of ability at the rate they are now paid. It | ,, 
is my firm belief that a great number of ASC personnel now working 4 
will be forced to leave unless this Congress authorizes raises in | 4 
salaries. I am talking about career people like myself. Of course, | me 
we have a few office managers and clerks working in offices that have | 
other interests, like farming, that will not consider leaving because of | ;, 
this outside interest. ‘ 
Not only is salary a problem to keep ASC personnel, but: the other 
benefits that Government workers, other than ASC, receive isa prob- | P 
lem. That is the fact we don’t receive retirement privileges, other | , 
than social security, no job ens no low-cost government in- n 
surance, et cetera. I believe Hon. Jamie Whitten and others have in- | , 
troduced legislation to cover part of this. We hope you will work for | ; 
passage of this legislation. t 
I have seen various correspondence from officials in the Department | ; 
of Agriculture saying the Department was going to ask Congress for | | 
sufficient additional administrative funds to grant ASC county per |, 
sonnel a flat 10 percent or more increase in salary. We join with the | , 






Department in asking for an increase for all ASC county employees, 
because we honestly and sincerely believe we have just cause to ask for 
the raise for the people that administer a great number of the gigantic 
and complicated farm programs that are so vital to the economy of 
the farmers of America. We would like to see this raise effective as 
soon as possible. Of course, it would boost our morale and make us 
most happy if it was retroactive to January 1, 1959. As you know, 
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the 10 percent raise all other Government employees received in mid- 
year 1958 was made retroactive to January 1, 1958. 
" All we desire is equalization. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I say that Representative Matthews was very 
much interested in havi ing you come before this committee, Mr. Payne. 
Also, Representative Mahon talked to me about Mr. Wells’ appear- 
ance. I have had some members from Arkansas mention their inter- 
est, too. I am sure many others are also interested. 

Mr. Anpersen. Of course, these gentlemen know that both Mr. 
Matthews from Florida and Mr. Mahon of Texas have always shown 
deep interest in these problems. I am glad to have before us the 
group sponsored by those two gentlemen. 

Mr. Narcurr. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr, ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Narcuer. I want to join with you, Mr. Chairman, and my col- 
league, Mr. Andersen, in the statements concerning the gentleman 
from Florida, our colleague, Mr. Matthews, and our colleague, Mr. 
Mahon of Texas. Also Mr. Smith, of Mississippi, and others who are 
interested in this program and have indicated their interest. 

Mr. W HITTEN. Mr. Norris, do you join in the statement made by 
the others ? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can appreciate the interest that you folks have 
in this problem, and I wish to assure you that the members of this 
committee are likewise interested. Last fall I was requested to meet 
with the ASC employees in my district of Mississippi, and perhaps 
some from several adjoining districts. The ASC employees, as you 
well know, as a matter of law are not under civil service at the pres- 
ent time. I pointed out to several of them that what they seek is not 
within the power of this committee to give. This committee is a 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, and our jurisdiction 
is limited to recommending to the i appropriations for the 
next fiscal year beginning July 1. We have no authority to appro- 
priate retro: actively, or to ¢ ch: ange any law. 

I think that this is a good place for us to make a matter of record 
what the situation is. This year the Budget Bureau has recom- 
mended to the committee on increase of about 10 percent for the 
administrative funds for ASC. In connection with justifying this 
10-percent: increase in total funds, the Department committed itself 
to use it for these purposes. But this committee controls it only 
insofar as it recommends the limitation of funds for employees across 
the board. From those funds the salaries are fixed by the State and 
county ASC committees with the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

A few years ago I recommended to the subcommittee a substantial 
increase in funds for the ASC employees so as to bring their pay in 
line with other employees of the Government. Now without my 
knowledge or that of the subcommittee—and certainly I cannot con- 
ceive why they did not counsel with me since I had initiated the 
inerease in funds—they spread this money in States with higher ad- 
ministrative costs because of more employees and penalized those 
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States which had kept down the number of employees and the ad. 
ministrative costs, though paying better individual rates, 
The committee feels that the funds should have been allocated to 


































States as formerly so as to give some reward for holding the total] 
number of employees down and paying a higher salary with leg] As 
administrative cost. Other than this 10-percent increase which the } ti 
Budget Bureau recommended for 1960, there is nothing before this o 
committee and nothing we can do other than indicate in our report | per 
how we feel it should be handled. We do have that privilege. Ag | en 
far as our committee is concerned, I personally expect to recommend : 
that we provide this 10-percent increase. We have no authority to “ 
provide money on a retroactive basis as a matter of law. ero 

We will now have Mr. Wells’ statement. ( 

not 

i aera rien Ft Oe dae unt 
STATEMENT OF WALTER Y. WELLS unt 

y y x ry » " 

Mr. Weis. I am Walter Y. Wells, county office manager of the | om 
Lubbock County, Tex., Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation } bo 
Committee. I am on annual leave from this job while representing | ™ 
the Texas Association of ASC County Employees. We havea member- | jy 
ship of 1,540 members out of 1,560 regular employees. An additional | w1 
63 temporary employees and 181 county committeemen are members, | 
making a total membership of 1,784 members. These members are in 7 
253 out of the 254 counties of Texas. ap 

The attached statement is prepared to show you some of the work } m 
performed in county ASC offices and to request certain benefits for 

. = ‘ 
county committee employees. ti 

Our organization greatly appreciates the consideration this subcom- | jy 
mittee has given county committee employees in the past and will } q 
appreciate any consideration given this request. fo 

(The attached statement is as follows:) “ 

SUMMARY OF WORKLOAD IN County ASC OFFICES 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee is considered the 8 
“action” agency of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. By this we mean that al 
programs requiring immediate action and results are handled by this agency. t 
This in no way means that other agencies do not handle some programs of a 
similar nature, but practically all of our programs are of this nature. The pro- 
grams vary from acreage allotment, to price support, to soil conservation. Almost 
every farmer in the county is affected in some way by one or more of the programs. 

Most all programs are handled on the basis of being completed before a deadline. 1 
Sometimes these dates are almost impossible to reach because of the short time i 
to do a very difficult task. As a result, we are working under pressure much of } 
the time. 

All employees must be given much on-the-job training. Office managers must t 
have had previous office experience or be given at least 6 months’ training in an t 
office to be able to handle a job. This is true even though the person may bea 
college graduate. 

It takes an average clerk or field supervisor at least 6 months to understand ] 
all the details of his or her job because of the many detail and technical funda 
mentals of the program. With the many changes in each of the programs from 
year to year each employee has to be continually in training to handle his job. 
In addition to understanding all the details of each of the programs, each employee { 
must be able to explain the program to the farmers and other interested people | 
in the county. ch 

The full time of all ASC employees is spent in administering and explaining the | 
programs assigned by the Congress and the Secretary. No funds are provided for , 
any public relations experts at either the State or county level, so all publicity 1s | 


furnished the press, radio, and TV by employees who are not trained or instructed 
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inthis type of work. As a result, less credit is given many times for jobs that are 
well done. Also many jobs assigned the ASC are controversial and the public 
might be inclined to criticize rather than commend the employee. 

The regulations and instructions are sent county offices in memorandum form. 
A separate series of memorandums is prepared about each program. At this 
time, a total of about 40 books of these regulations are in the county offices. Each 
ofice manager and chief clerk are supposed to know and understand the contents 
of these memorandums, Each head program clerk is to know and understand his 
particular program and be able to explain it to the farmers in the county and to 
errectly carry out the provisions of the program. 

In Texas, cotton and wheat acreage allotments are established in most counties 
and sugar beet, rice, and peanut allotments are established in some counties. 

In all cases the county ASC employees measure the acreage of all allotment 
crops and notify the producers of their acreages. 

County ASC offices prepare the notes and certificates of interest and hold the 
notes and warehouse receipts in custody for all grain and related commodities 
under CCC price support. Some counties prepare the notes for cotton placed 
under price support. 

The farm storage facility loan program is handled entirely by county ASC 
employees. This includes preparing the application, notes, and related forms, 
holding these forms in custody, computing interest, and collecting the installments 
as they become due. 

The county office also assists producers in preparing the application for incen- 
tive payment on wool and mohair, computes the payment due the producer, and 
writes the draft for payment. 

All soil-bank programs are the responsibility of the county ASC offices so far 
as explaining the program to farmers, establishing farm rates, preparing agree- 
ments, measuring the acreages, establishing the practice specifications, issuing 
approvals for practices and checking to see that the gross is established, and 
making both cost-share and annual payments to producers. 

The agricultural conservation program is administered through the county 
ASC offices. The county committees establish specifications for all county prac- 
tices and set up the cost-share rates. The county office then assists the farmer 
in preparing his request for Federal cost-share, issues the approval after it is 
approved, accepts the farmers’ application for payment, and prepares the voucher 
for payment. For certain practices, the ASC is responsible for checking per- 
formance to see that the specifications have been met before making payment. 

We believe that county ASC employees are given duties and responsibilities 
equal to or greater than Federal employees of a like grade, and a comparison 
of our salaries with Federal employees shows ASC county salaries below the 
salaries of Federal workers. We recommend the passage of the agricultural 
appropriation bill as submitted by the Department of Agriculture as it relates 
tothe salaries of ASC county employees. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that the increased salaries be made effective January 1, 1959. 

We recommend that H.R. 2240, introduced by Mr. Whitten on January 12, 
1959, or a similar bill, be approved to provide that county ASC employees be 
brought under the purview of the Civil Service Retirement Act and the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954. 

Uur organization is requesting that we not be placed under civil service, 
because we believe the county committee system can operate more economically 
under the present setup. 


_Mr. Weis. Mr. Whitten and members of the committee, I would 
like to say that we appreciate this committee very much and the 
work that you have done in the past. We know through this com- 
mittee we have had other benefits in the past years, and we appreciate 
that. We understand that the Department says they just forgot to 
tell you that we needed to be included in that 10-percent raise that 
they are offering civil service employees. If they Roast to tell you, 
you don’t know about it, and we do not think that it is your fault 
that we did not get the raise. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We did not handle the pay-raise legislation lag 
year. That, too, came from the other committee. We do not hare 
any authority now, and never had any authority, to fix your salaries 
All we do is recommend funds to meet the salaries. Now, after we 
provide the Department with the money, they can limit the fund 
or limit their use, but we do not have any control of the salaries you 
finally get. On the other hand, if we do not recommend any money 
you could not be paid. But after we recommend the funds, it is up 
to the local committees and the Department as to the raising of the 
salaries. 

Mr. Wetts. That was one of the reasons we are up here so that you 
would know we are interested in that, and we understand that the 
Department has recommended and the Budget Bureau has approved 
enough funds to increase that. 

Mr. Wurrten. That is what they have done and they have pledged 
themselves for that. 

Mr. Wetis. And that is the No. 1 job that we are here for so that 
everybody understands about that. 

Mr. Payne. A few weeks ago a fellow came to my office and wanted 
to work for ASC. He was a farmboy and had a college degree. I 
was working up some information to come up here, and I showed it 
to him. He : said, “I would be foolish working for you fellows,” and 
he would have 20 percent less salary, and no insurance, although they 
have social security. He went to work for one of the other agencies, 
and I cannot blame him for that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under civil service they have the kind of system 
that the more employees you have under you, the bigger your job is 


I think some freedom would be better, with the right to have a lesser 


number of people. 

We hope that you hold the number of employees down and pay 
them more; I think that is more sound. Give it to the person whois 
more efficient, rather than to the one who has more folks working 
under him. Now at the same time, as long as you are full-time Fed- 
eral workers, and as long as this employm ent has gone on with no sign 
that there will come a time when the Gov ernment won't need thew 
services I think you should have every right and privilege that every 
Federal worker has. Again, all we can ‘do is recommend funds fot 
the operation of the ASC services. 

Mr. Wexts. So far as Texas is concerned, we are well satisfied with 
the setup of the committee system and an office manager working 
under the committee without being under civil service and that way 
we have more flexibility about hiring. We have to have additions 
people a lot of time in performance work and checking grain and the 
multitude of jobs that we had and if we had to go to the civil servit? 
register it would be difficult at times to get the kind of men you neet 

Mr. W HITTEN. We appreciate all of you coming here and we recog 
nize that in your personal appearance you speak for the various mell: 
bers engaged j in ASC work throughout the country. I know that you 
have a very exacting job and a very big workload. I feel certain tha! 
this committee will go along and recommend the increase of 10 per 
cent which is in the budget ‘for this purpose. We trust, and we have 
every confidence in the statement of the Department, that the funds 
will be used for the purpose of attempting to move the salaries Up 
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closer to what other Federal workers in the same line of work get. I 
would like to say again that we hope that they will give to each State 
committee the right by proper administration to hold down the total 
number of employees, so that they will be given the privilege of in- 
creasing the pay even beyond this 10 percent where they keep the 
number of employees down to those wonton: needed. I think that 
gives an incentive to the State committee and employees to do a good 
ob. 
; I don’t think that it would necessarily result in anybody being let 
out, but as the turnover occurs the committees should be permitted to 
keep the number down and thereby save money and efficient personnel. 

For the record, I introduced a bill which is before the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service which, if passed by that committee 
and the Congress, would enable you to qualify for the retirement and 
for Government insurance on the same basis as other employees. I 
have talked to the chairman of that committee and other members of 
the committee and explained to them what is involved. To me it is 
right that you should have that privilege. Unfortunately, our com- 
mittee does not have jurisdiction, but I assure you we will do our best 
to help you with the committee that does have jurisdiction in this 
field. Do you have any questions, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Not at this point, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Wurrren. My attention has been called to the fact that Mr. 
Beach of the Department said that this money would be used for a 
straight percentage increase in exactly the same manner as the Fed- 
eral pay increase was applied to all Federal employees. That is not 
counter to what I have just said. It would be my recommendation 
to the subcommittee that, while that will be done, the State commit- 
tees be again given the right as time passes not to fill vacancies as cir- 
cumstances might permit and to use the funds so saved to put you on 
a truly comparative basis with other Federal employees so far as sal- 
aries are concerned. So, while they pledged themselves to distribute 
this on a strictly percentage basis, that does not mean that the States 
should not be given the right which they formerly had of having 
fewer and better qualified people, perhaps, at higher pay. I think it 
is Imperative that we retain this right for the States, and I think it 
isto your interest to do that. 

Mr. Norris. We can do our job better with a higher type person. 

Mr. Anpersen. I have just two questions, Mr. Chairman. These 
gentlemen represent the county ASC employees, do they not? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. What can you tell me about the last general raise 
which benefited your particular group? When was that? 

Mr. Norris. In 1956 we had a reclassification of salaries which re- 
sulted in a general raise. At the time of that raise some of us who 
had been employed for a considerable length of time, and I have been 
employed for a long time with ASC, and there were many others in 
my category—at the time of that reclassification I had worked up to 
ipproximately the top classification for office manager in Mississippi. 
I got a $60 a year raise. In the adjoining county to me was a young 
man who was a very efficient young man whom I had trained, and 
he had just gone into that county and he received about a $800 raise 
as a result of the reclassification of his county. My county was left 
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as to the top class counties in my State. I mention my particular cag} 6 
but there are others in this group who are under the same situation | St 
that I am in and we did not receive the general raise compared to the a 
other counties. I did not feel bad about them getting the raise but} gai 
we did not get graded in the setup that we were in at the time. lege 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I interrupt, Mr. Andersen ? Ema] 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. a 

Mr. Wuirren. The Department had you believing that that resulted | pit 
from the reclassification. There was $3 million that this committe } Agr 
recommended in increased funds to put employees on a more com | ™? 
parable basis. But the Department used the $3 million that this com- ye 
mittee recommended and put through Congress without counseling | ger 
with us. The States that kept their employees down got virtually | ave 
none of it, but we did not intend to penalize the States which had} _! 
held down the money for administrative purposes. I did not want a 
to penalize them at all. The policy followed by the Department | 7: 
penalized the folks in my State, because we had a relatively smaller } the 
number of employees. Our rates by reason of that were somewhat | ™ 
higher, but our total administrative expense was much less than in} ™ 
most other States with a comparable load. That is the thing that] 
hope our report will correct. We don’t want to destroy the right of}, 
the States to exercise their own authority as to whether they should | ,, 
hire more or less employees. Again, I want to state that I do not} ho 
recommend that you fire anybody, but that you do not fill the vacancies | ea 
so quickly. the 

Mr. Payne. Even that raise in 1956—well of course the other people x 
have had a 10 percent raise since then and that did not put us onan} en 
even balance. When they got this additional salary it put them up} du 
higher. Ha 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, one further question. ua 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen. ea 

Mr. AnperseN. In relation to the county committeeman, what is | of 
their per diem in your area / z 

Mr. Norris. $10. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is the community committeeman’s? 

Mr. Norris. $8. ~ 

Mr. AnprrsEN. Has there been any change in those particular pet |g 
diems in a good many years / 

Mr. Norris. They went from $6 to $8 and $8 to $10 in 1956. al 

Mr. ANDERSEN. From $6 to $8 and from $8 to $10? " 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. ct 

Mr. Payne. My particular State was just like yours. pr 

Mr. Anpersen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, gentlemen, we wish to thank you again for Z 
your appearance. Mr. Marshall, will you take over for a moment 
please ¢ 

STATEMENT OF JACK H. GIPSON 7 

Mr. Marsnauu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. At this time the committee | “ 
will be pleased to hear from Mr. Jack H. Gipson, county office mat- 
ager from Arkansas. Do you want to present your statement for the 
record, Mr. Gipson ? : 


Mr. Grierson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement is as follows :) 
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Gentlemen, I am Jack H. Gipson, county office manager for the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Committee, Lawrence County, Ark., and present 
the following statements and requests for the Arkansas Association of County 
Office Managers and Employees. This request being for a comparable pay 
gale with other agricultural agencies operating in the counties, and the privi- 
jeges and advantages of the Civil Service Retirement Act, and the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 enjoyed by all other employees 
of the Government. 

We find that in comparing Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee employees salaries to salaries of other employees in the Department of 
Agriculture, namely Farmers Home Administration, in which the average county 
supervisor salary is $6,500 per annum and the average clerk salary $3,600. Soil 
Qonservation Service county work unit leader average salary $6,700, average 
engineering aide salary $4,500, whereas, Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committee employees salary for county office manager $5,080, and 
average clerk salary $2,775. 

In the above-mentioned agencies you will find in some of the counties the 
Farmers Home Administration and the Soil Conservation Service employees 
that have been in the service for 10 or more years with a per annum salary of 
$7,270, and clerks that fall in the same year category at $5,580. In comparison 
the county office managers of Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee With 18 to 22 years of service the salary of $5,535 per annum and clerks 
with the same years of service at $3,200 per annum. 


LEAVE PRIVILEGES 


Soil Conservation Service employees that have been employed for 3 months 
to3 years receive 0.4 hour for each day in a pay status, 3 years to 15 years 0.6 
hour per each day in a pay status, and for 15 or more years 0.8 hour per day for 
each day in a pay status; and all unused sick leave shall be carried forward to 
the following leave year. Annual leave shall be carried forward not to exceed 
30-day carryover or cumulative leave. 

In comparison the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee 
employees, the employee’s base period is a period of 90 consecutive calendar days 
during which he works on every day included in his established tour of duty 
except for holidays and days on which he is on approved leave without pay. 
The base period begins the first day on which the employee works as a regular 
employee and ends 90 calendar days from that date. Annual leave shall be 
earned at the rate of 0.6 hour per day and sick leave shall be earned at the rate 
of 0.4 hour per day for each day in a pay status. All unused sick leave shall 
be carried forward to the following leave year and annual leave shall be carried 
forward not to exceed 15 days. 

WORKLOAD 


Farmers Home Administration is charged with the responsibility of making 
loans to farmers that are not able to receive financial assistance from other 
sources and provide the supervision over the farming operation. 

Soil Conservation Service is charged with the responsibility of farm planning 
and the technical service required on ACP practices in which SCS has 
responsibility. 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee employees are 
charged with the responsibility of administering the agricultural conservation 
program. 

Acreage allotments: Apportioned among cotton, rice, wheat, peanuts, and 
tobacco farms on the basis of past acreage, tillable acreage, crop rotation prac- 
ces, and the type of soil. 

Marketing quota program on cotton, rice, wheat, peanuts, and tobacco. 

Commodity loans on grains and related commodities such as rice, soybeans, 
Wheat, cotton, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, and cottonseed. 

Purchase agreements on the above-mentioned commodities except cotton and 
cottonseed. 

Soil bank program. 

Wool program. 

Emergency program: From time to time special program authorizations and 
appropriations have been made by the Congress to help meet the emergency 
conditions caused by natural disaster. Such authorizations have been limited to 
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designated areas in which it was necessary to rehabilitate farmland damaged }y 
disastrous floods and also the drought emergency feed programs. 

In the above mentioned we are not criticizing or condemning the activities anj 
personnel of these agencies. We believe they are doing a good job. We ay 
merely using this as an example in comparing the salary and workload ty 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee employees. 

This past year other employees of the Department received a 10-percent salary 
increase. We did not. We believe that it is the intent of the Congress t 
be fair and equal with all their employees. It is our thinking and the thinking 
of the majority of the farmers that Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee employees are the workhorses of the Department of Agricultur 
and at the same time it appears that they are the forgotten agency as to the 
privileges and salaries enjoyed by other agencies within the Department of 
Agriculture. 

We respectfully request that Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
County Committee employees’ salary be adjusted to compare with salary ani 
civil service status of other departments administering the Nation’s agricul 
tural program. 

We trust you will gire this proposal your immediate consideration. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACr 
WITNESS 


c. T. SANDERS, SECRETARY-COUNSEL, LIVESTOCK MARKET 
COUNCIL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. Marswatu. At this time the committee will be pleased to hear 
from Mr. C. T. Sanders, secretary-counsel of the Livestock Market 
Council from Kansas City, Mo. You may proceed in any way you 


wish. 

Mr. Sanpers. I have copies, Mr. Chairman of the statement I would 
like to ‘make. 

Mr. MarsHaltu. All right. 

Mr. Sanpers. And I will distribute these in workable numbers. I 
would like to read the statement and then entertain any questions 
that members of the committee might care to make. 

Mr. Marsnauu. All right, you may proceed in any way you wish, 

Mr. Sanvers. The National Association of Livestock Auction Mar- 
kets is the national business trade association of the livestock auction 
markets industry. Such industry is composed of 2,310 independent 
livestock auction markets i in all the 48 continental United States. 

The national association is purely voluntary in nature. It is com- 
posed of 37 affiliated State associations of auction markets and the 
participating and supporting individual markets that make it up. 
The Livestock Market Council is a 15-man body of the national as- 
sociation delegated the responsibility of dealing with legislative and 
administrative matters affecting the industry ‘and of administering 
the nationally adopted Code of Business Standards applicable to 

each market’s operations and services as a public market for live 
stoc ok. 

My name is C. T. “Tad” Sanders. I am executive secretary and 
counsel of the national associ: ‘ation. My residence is in a City, 
Mo., where the national organization maintains its offices. I appeal 
here in my administrative and representative capacity in behalf of our 
industry. 

That industry is relatively young. It has grown and developed 
rapidly in the past 20 to 25 years. I would like to make it clear to 
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you gentlemen in the interests of a comprehensive understanding of 
the matters you are called upon to determine in respect to the appro- 
rations at hand, that each of the 2,310 markets comprising the 
industry is a public market for livestock. Each operates at a fixed 
lace of business in stockyard facilities for the proper handling of 
Raaack: such business as conducted consists of performing stock- 
yard and selling services in respect to livestock consigned to the mar- 
ket for sale. These markets are conducted as to services performed, 
under one ownership or management and gain their name and desig- 
nation by the method followed in selling the consigned livestock. 
That method is by auction. Actual selling of livestock takes place 
from 1 to 5 days per week at each market on designated days of 
sale. 

As such public markets, all come within the applicable provisions 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act as amended by Congress last 
August. : 

The livestock auction markets are not to be confused with the some 
56 terminal or central markets where a stockyard company operates 
the stockyard facilities and multiple-commission firms, separately 
owned and conducted, perform selling services as market agencies. 
Such markets likewise constitute public markets as that term is under- 
stood and used. They also come within the provisions of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act. 

In 1957 the livestock auction markets sold, in round figures, 34 mil- 
lion head of cattle and calves; 1614 million head of hogs; and 6 million 
head of sheep. In 1958, although the figures are not yet complete, 
these markets sold 38 million cattle and calves and about the same 
number of hogs and sheep. 

Under the amendment of the Packers and Stockyards Act by Con- 
gress last year, the scope of that act was extended and it was made ap- 
plicable to all livestock marketing transactions in interstate com- 
merce. This includes all of the 2,310 livestock auction markets, many 
of which were subject to the act prior to its amendment. This is in 
addition to its provisions in respect to the packing industry. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has always been charged with the responsi- 
bility for the administration of that act since enacted in 1921. He still 
is, under its recent amendment, as you know. This amendment of the 
act substantially extended its scope in respect to public markets and 
livestock market transactions. 

We believe that the U.S. Department of Agriculture should be pro- 
vided adequate funds to effectively and efficiently administer the act. 
This is in the public interest. We worked long and hard toward 
amendment of the act to remove outmoded provisions of it which 

andicapped its uniform application to livestock transactions. Con- 
gress last year effectively removed those outmoded provisions and di- 
rected the Secretary to administer it uniformly and fairly throughout 
all livestock marketing transactions in commerce. : 

On February 27, 1959, there were printed in the Federal Register 
oe technical amendments to the existing regulations under the 
make them conform to the changes in the act itself as enacted by 
eee one area left partially to the discretion of the Secretary 
mo i. 0 registration and bonding of livestock dealers under the 

ended act, we believe the Secretary to have properly exercised that 
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discretion. The published regulations in this respect, in our opinion, Cc 
have cleared the way toward desirable results in uniform and all: Cost 
inclusive administration of the act. ~ 

Basically, in our view, the Packers and Stockyards Act, as it now | 
stands, is a Federal law to insure a reasonable degree of financial re. ”. 
sponsibility and complete integrity in livestock marketing transac. . 
tions, Overall, it constitutes a business fair trade practices act in r. - 
spect to all livestock marketing transactions in commerce. As such Th : 
act, inclusive of its provisions in respect to the meatpacking industry, | +” 
it calls for an enlightened, efficient, and fair administration of its pro- | "**! 
visions on a uniform basis. sin 

The history of the administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act = 
by the succeeding Secretaries of Agriculture since 1921 until the act’: Pe 
amendment last year, has not constituted a commendable record by the vit 
Department of Agriculture. This is simply stated as a matter of fact, at | 
brought out very clearly in the extensive hearings held by the appro- ef 
priate committees of the House and Senate the past 2 years. These pen 
hearings led to the recent amendments in the act. oy 

It. therefore, seems fair both for this subcommittee, and ourselves | ° 7 
as one of the substantial industries directly affected by the adminis. po 
tration of the act, as well as the livestock industry and general public, | * ( 
to be concerned at this appropriate time to insure the proper adminis- | ,¢, 
tration of the act in keeping with its intents and purposes. a 

It is my understanding from the USDA budget figures submitted Co 
that there is incorporated within those funds proposed for the opera- } .., 
tion of the Livestock Division, a request for an additional amount of | ;, 4 
$493,000 over last—or this—fiscal year. This amount is somewhat | , 
earmarked for administration of the act because of the extension of } ,,, 
its scope. Budgetwise, I would assume this somewhat presupposes } jr 
continued responsibility for administration as a branch in the Live: | ;,, 





stock Division. I hope my assumption is not correct in that respect. 
We have sought by all reasonable, available means to point out to 

the present Secretary of Agriculture, his appropriate Assistant Secre- 

tary and other responsible officials, why we believe the facts dictate 
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action upon his part to provide for the responsibility of the adminis- a 
tration of the act by a separate division. We feel conscientiously and pr 
sincerely that a more efficient administration of the act. would be in- a 
sured and that economies would be effected in costs. No reasons have a 
been presented to us, or others, to our knowledge, indicative of the | ¢, 
contrary. me 
In the proper analysis of what amount of money is reasonably neces- 
sary to administer the act in question, we submit to this subcommittee | ,, 
only that information within our experience and limited to the aspects | ;; 
of livestock marketing. Under the provisions of the act, and respon- pa 
sibility delegated to the Secretary, the job seems to us to fall into two | },, 
categories in this respect : sal 1 di 
1. Implementation of the provisions of the act to insure its effective | , , 
enforcement through “posting” public markets, registration of market 
agencies, packer buyers and dealers; and the appropriate filing of | ;, 
tariffs and bonds. 6 
2. Effective enforcement of the provisions of the act through the | ;, 





means adequately provided in that respect. 
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Costs in respect to the first category should not be reoccurring. 
Cost in respect to the latter might reasonably be expected to increase 
asthe former is accomplished ; but commensurate with the efficient and 
yniform administration of the act, less funds overall should be required 
once implementation has been fully accomplished, 

Prior to the amendment of the act last year, the Department of 
Agriculture maintained a very narrow policy in respect to the exercise 
of its jurisdiction over public livestock markets and livestock dealers. 
This policy was marked by a failure to “post” eligible markets and 
register and bond eligible livestock dealers. In statements before ap- 
propriate committees of Congress and elsewhere, officials of the De- 
partment sought to justify this position by pleading a lack of appro- 
priated funds to accomplish the “posting” and registrations; and at 
the same time stated that “posting” and registration were useless 
without additional funds to pay for the costs of added “supervision” 
of posted markets and registered dealers. Our organization consist- 
ently took exception to this policy. It seriously handicapped the 
proper growth and development of adequate public livestock markets 
and led to a wholly unnecessary division in the industry. This was in- 
evitable through oversupervision, on one hand, as contrasted to none 
atall, on the other. 

Commencing last October, less than 1 month after the enactment 
of the amendments I have referred to, our council inaugurated a series 
of conferences with officials of the Livestock Division and General 
Counsel's Office of the Department. Through these conferences we 
sought two things believed to be in the best interests of the livestock 
industry and the general public: 

1. Uniform application and administration of the amended act, 
and its implementation through posting of all public markets, regis- 
tration of livestock dealers, and subsequent filing of applicable 
tariffs and bonds. 

2. Clarification of applicable provisions of the act, and regulations 
promulgated under it, in respect to our industry and related livestock 
marketing transactions. 

Our industry was pleased to lend its full cooperation toward these 
two objectives. As a result, a simplified and inexpensive posting 
procedure was agreed upon;, extensive meetings of livestock auction 
market owners from State to State have been held to explain the 
requirements of the act and facilitate implementation of the act uni- 
formly. I think the U.S. Department of Agriculture will agree with 
me that the results have been gratifying. 

_As a further result of those conferences with the Livestock Divi- 
sion, we have issued a “Guide for Livestock Auction Market Opera- 
tions Under the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as Amended,” in 
pamphlet form. This has been found by the Department to be in 
harmony with the provisions of that act. We are now commencing 
distribution and explanation of it throughout our industry. I submit 
‘copy of the guide with this statement. 

_ We feel the proof is abundant that these steps have led to economies 
in administration of the act, and, equally important, have served to 
‘onvey an entirely new concept of the act itself. That concept, we 
lel, 1s in keeping with the intent of Congress when enacting the 
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recent amendments. That concept is one of a business fair trade 
practices act, rather than a punitive measure. 

All of us as individuals respond in compliance with any law enacted 
by our legislative process. This is true because of the ‘thoroughness 
and democratic nature of those processes. So when a law is enacted 
requiring registration, obtaining a license, filing a bond, or the like, 
we follow the method provided to accomplish those things. We do not 
wait for some arm of officialdom to personally call upon us and tell 
us that now we are subject to such law, while at the same time publicly 
stating to others in the same category not to be concerned with that 
law until they appear to enlighten us as to its provisions. Such 
administrative approach in itself dissipates the value and effectiveness 
of the law. 

That approach and method of administration was all too prevalent 
on the part of the Department of Agriculture in respect to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act prior to its amendment last year. 

In the light of our experience since that time, we are led to believe 
that a badly needed and vitally necessary change in policy in respect 
to administration of this act by the Department of Agriculture may 
be prevailing. We sincerely hope that to be actual, lasting fact, 
and not a temporary matter. 

In the light of the facts as we know them to exist, we think the 
total amount, inclusive of the increase sought over last fiscal year, 
and set forth, is justifiable for the immediate administration of the 
Packers and Stockyard Act as amended. We repose our complete 
confidence in this subcommittee, and the committee as a whole, to 
exercise its legislative authority to insure the expeditious expenditure 
of such funds in such a manner as to accomplish the uniform admin- 
istration of the act in question, in keeping with the intents and pur 
poses of Congress expressed in enactment of the law as it now exists 

We pledge ‘the sincere cooperation of our organization and industry 
to this subcommittee and the Department of Agriculture in keeping 
with those objectives. 

Mr. Marswauu. Mr. Sanders, we have a problem in keeping our 
hearings from getting to voluminous. You say you have submitted 
a copy of the guide. “We will be glad to accept that for our files but 
we will review that to see whether we will make it a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes, sir. It is submitted more by way of illustration 
than of actual testimony. Our concern here is a little awkward to 
present since they operate differently than they do in the budget. 
But the best I am able to conclude is that there is contained ‘the 

amount of approximately $2,786,515 for administration of the mar- 
keting services and there is an item of about half of that for admin- 
istration of the Marketers and Packers Act. ! 

Mr. Wurrren. We appreciate your appearance and this certainly 
will ree eive the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Sanpers. Thank you very much. 
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Som AND WaTER CONSERVATION 
WITNESS 


ARTHUR L. DARSEY, CHIEF, CALIFORNIA STATE DIVISION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION 


Mr. Wurrren. We are pleased to have Mr. Arthur L. Darsey, chief 
of the California State Division of Soil Conservation. We will be 
glad to have you proceed as you would like, Mr. Darsey. 

Mr. Darsry. I would like to file my statement for the record and 
then emphasize several points. 

Mr. Wurrren. That will be fine. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


A PRESENTATION BY ARTHUR L, Darsey, CHIEF, CALIFORNIA STATE DIVISION OF 
Sor CONSERVATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Arthur L. Darsey. 
Iam chief of the division of soil conservation in the California Department of 
Natural Resources. I wish to express the sincere appreciation of Mr. DeWitt 
Nelson, head of that department, the California State Soil Conservation Com- 
mission, as well as myself, for again giving me the opportunity to meet with 
your committee. 

In my presentation before you a year ago, I attempted to accomplish three 
things. Today, I would like to follow this same pattern. 

First, show you how California is cooperating with the Federal Government 
in this soil and water conservation job to an extent that amounts to a true joint 
effort ; 

Second, point out that these combined efforts are still not adequate in view 
of the urgency of the need for technical assistance ; and 

Third, specifically to most urgently urge your assistance in the restoration of 
the provision in the appropriation for assistance to new soil conservation 
districts. 

We in soil and water conservation work in California believe that these points 
apply today as they did a year ago. Thus, my purpose in requesting permission 
to appear before you at this time is to briefly bring you up to date on the prog- 
ress the State of California has made in cooperating with the Federal Govern- 
ment in the soil and water conservation program and to again call your atten- 
tion to the inadequacy of these combined efforts when compared with the need 
for technical assistance. 

To emphasize my first point above, I would like to explain that the California 
Division of Soil Conservation has objectives at the State level very similar to 
those of the Soil Conservation Service at the national level. In determining 
these objectives, however, very serious thought was given to insure that there 
would be no duplication of the work of the Soil Conservation Service. Rather, 
the State’s participation is designed to complement and supplement the program 
of that Service. It was the California Legislature’s thinking that this could 
best be accomplished by the State taking leadership in advising and assisting 
vil conservation districts on nontechnical matters. Of the 42 employees author- 
“ed for this division, we now have 11 men working in the field on this direct 
tontechnical assistance to soil conservation districts in California. 

I think you might also be interested in the progress that has been made in the 
assistance which the 1957 legislature authorized us to give in connection with 
jour Public Law 566, the Small Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
Recognizing the difficulty of planning and the slow progress being made on the 
“oval planning need in California, the 1957 legislature made a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars available to the division of soil conservation to employ 2 watershed 
jlanning teams, composed of 22 State employees. One phase of this planning 
‘lat the State has undertaken to help relieve the Soil Conservation Service is 
he conducting of reconnaissance studies on each watershed before it is sub- 
ultted for approval for planning. 

California has made another contribution to the soil and water conservation 
Mgram in the establishment some years ago of a $1 million revolving fund 
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for loans to districts for the purchase of equipment for conservation use. Last 
vear California loaned approximately $45,000 to soil conservation districts from 
this fund. 

For the past 5 years, California has furthered the soil and water conserva. 
tion program by matching Federal funds in a cooperative plant materials center, 
This center is extremely important since it is responsible for development of 
improved grasses and legumes needed in the application of conservation prac. 
tices on pasture and rangeland in our State. 

In 1958 the California Legislature made an annual recurring appropriation 
of $100,000 available to the State soil conservation commission for making grants 
to soil conservation districts for conservation projects. We feel that this appro 
priation will help materially in the soil and water conservation program, par. 
ticularly since, in general, it will be used to match soil conservation district 
funds on projects for which no assistance is available from other agencies, 

To summarize, we feel that the State of California’s cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government in this program is exemplified by the following appropria- 
tions : 


RN areas hs pana ee lnk Noe ins aes aes Hee eee $412, 825 
a a a aaa ceed oa oe) 
I nn eter eee a 564, 674 


With respect to point 2, despite the contribution that the State has made to 
supplement the soil conservation program, we feel that these combined efforts 
are still inadequate to meet the urgently needed technical assistance in soil 
conservation districts. California soil conservation district directors, interested 
legislators, and personnel of the State soil conservation commission and di- 
vision, who have talked with leaders in other parts of the country, find this 
is something of a national problem that boils down to the fact that the Soil 
Conservation Service does not have sufficient personnel to adequately do the 
job. It is the feeling of these soil conservation leaders that the shortage of 
Soil Conservation Service technicians is actually holding back progress in soil 
conservation districts. Our feeling is that in California we need at least one 
additional Soil Conservation Service conservation or engineering aid for each 
work unit to meet the demands of cooperating farmers and ranchers for tech- 
nical assistance. 

Now, as to the third point mentioned in my opening remarks: For the past sev- 
eral years, the Congress has seen fit to include funds in the Soil Conservation 
Service appropriation for assistance to the new soil conservation districts which 
are expected to be formed during the next fiscal year. Last year your committee 
was instrumental in increasing the appropriation for the Soil Conservation 
Service to assure some additional technicians to staff existing districts properly 
and to provide technical assistance to new districts as they were established. 

We are extremely grateful for this increased appropriation which permitted 
the hiring of 18 additional Soil Conservation Service technicians in California 
during the current fiscal year. These new technicians will be able to take care of 
the 17 new soil conservation districts that we expect to be formed by June 30. 
However, with the increased assistance from the State in the formation of new 
soil conservation districts, we feel that next fiscal year California will see a 
additional 15 soil conservation districts formed, bringing the total number of 
soil conservation districts in California to 180. 

We note with dismay that no additional funds are included in the 1960 budget 
estimate to permit the assignment of Soil Conservation Service technicians t0 
new soil conservation districts as formed. It is very important to California 
that additional funds again be included in the Soil Conservation Service appro- 
priation for new soil conservation districts. If funds are not provided for addi- 
tional staff, either new districts will not receive technical assistance as they are 
formed, or it will be necessary to transfer Soil Conservation Service technicians 
from existing districts, thus spreading the already thin coverage even further 
and making thir workload even more difficult. We believe that this will be 4 
great deterrent to the soil and water conservation program in California, 4 
well as all those States that are not completely covered by soil conservation 
districts. 

We urge you to again recommend funds for new soil conservation districts for 
next fiscal year. | 

In closing I would like to say, as I did a year ago, that I am sure all people i2 
California interested in this important soil and water conservation progral 
would join with me in conveying their appreciation for the excellent assistance 
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the Soil Conservation Service has given to our State through the resources which 
your committee has been instrumental in providing. I hope I have made it 
dear to you that this appreciation is being expressed through California’s ap- 
propriations which are being made to further the work of this important soil 
and water conservation program. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to meet with you. If there are 
any questions you would like to ask me, I shall be most happy to attempt to 


answer them. 

Mr. Darsey. You remember I was here last year and I talked with 
you about our serious concern about new soil conservation districts. 
If you will glance at the back of my presentation there we have a 
map and this is our concern. This is the job done in California. The 
vellow shows districts that are organized. The green shows the 
districts that will be organized this year. Next year we hope to 
se those districts in red, and we are concerned about money for those 
districts. Last year we told you that California is putting quite a 
little money into the soil conservation program and we stated to you 
then and we will state again that we feel that the money we are put- 
ting into this program in California represents a true joint effort. 
The moneys that are being put into this program were used to employ 
42 employees at the State level to cooperate with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to supplement and complement the work they are doing. 
We have 11 men in the field working with district supervisors and 
counseling with them in trying to help them get over some of their 
problems. We have a quarter of a million dollars we are spending 
on watershed planning. One thing that these planning teams are 
doing is a reconnaissance job before the State watershed commission 
accepts them. Before the Soil Conservation Service team starts plan- 
ning we do the reconnaissance job, and we can see we do or do not 
have a project. 

Another thing we are doing in California to show we are putting 
some money in the program is loaning money for new equipment: 
$45,000 was loaned last year. We are putting $35,000 into the Soil 
Conservation Service plant material. center. The legislature made 
$100,000 available to the State last year for grants to the Soil Conserva- 
tion District. To summarize, in fiscal year 1958 the State of California 
put $412,000 into this program. This year $530,000 will go in and 
next year $564,000, We feel that even though we are doing this and 
we are getting a real amount of money from the Federal Govern- 
ment, there is just not enough money to do this job in California. 
We have talked to people in other States and we feel that this is a 
national problem and that there is just not enough money to do this 
important job, and we urge you to give some consideration to that 
part of the program. The thing that is bothering us in California, 
and we believe it is a national problem, is this 5 percent money. 1 
would like to introduce in the record—and it is not covered in this 
part of my talk—the tremendous amount of paperwork that has been 
forced upon the Soil Conservation Service people who are handling 
millions of papers in California, at least. It is more of a job than we 
can do with this 5 percent money. The Soil Conservation people 
tell me that they are losing money on that 5 percent. We are wonder- 
ing 1f you have given any thought at all to transferring this money 
atthe Washington level from the State level. . 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interrupt you at that point ? 











Mr. Darsey. I wish you would. 

Mr. Wurrren. Perhaps you are familiar with this. I have 
put this in the record repeatedly because there are many people wh 
do not know the original background or, with time, have forgotten jt 
At the time this 5 percent provision was written in here, and it wa 
written on my recommendation, the ACP program had a separat 
group of technicians. Quite frequently throughout the country 7 
would have an engineer with the Soil Conservation Service preparing 
plans for a dam or some other structure and it wouldn’t be paid unti 
it was accepted by the so-called technician of the PMA. There wa 
a conflict. 

This committee felt that it was foolish to have duplicate staffs, Ii 
we were to provide that the SCS technicians were to do the work, 
since SCS people have all the work they can handle under their reg. 
lar program, they wouldn’t have gotten around to doing this ACP 
work until the last. So the best thing we could do was to provide 
that ACP use SCS if they wanted them. 

Now, a lot of the folks with the PMA don’t want to give this} 
percent to Soil Conservation Service, and we have a lot of Soil Con- 
servation Service people saying give it to us to start with. If we did 
give it to SCS at the national level, they would get so much money 
each year and lose sight of the reason for it. So it is a matter of 
making sure that SCS can afford to do the job. 

Now on this side of the Capitol from time to time we have gone 
along with making it a State fund. I don’t believe we have madeit 
a national fund. But on the other end of the Capitol they have in- 
sisted that a county not have its money paid out unless it wants work 
done. It makes sense. The money is distributed to a county and, if 
the county doesn’t want this technical work, you cannot justify taking 
the money away from it or giving the funds to another county that 
may happen to use it. I have had many complaints about the great 
amount of paperwork required by the Department and I hope we will 
make a note to urge them to reduce that greatly. 

Mr. Darsey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I agree with 
you. I think it would be a great mistake to turn this money over to | 
the Soil Conservation Service as a part of the appropriation. 

Mr, Wuirren. It would not be but 1 year until it would lose its | 
identity. 

Mr. Darsry. However, there are many facets of this problem ani 
we do see this problem. Maybe we don’t see the solution. In some 
counties they have to spend more than 5 percent because of the local 
conditions, and in other counties they do not spend the 5 percent and 
it does seem to use that it does make sense, not knowing the whole 
picture. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I think that you may find in California the same 
thing that you find in my district, that oftenttimes the Soil Conser 
vation Service technicians have spent time checking practices that 
they cannot do anything about after they find them, but it is a matter 
of rubber stamping some things that have been done. There should 
be some more commonsense used, I mean latitude with respect to the 
use of commonsense. 

Mr. Darsey. I wonder if you are not right, Mr. Marshall. Hovw- 
ever, the big problem is that that job is costing more than Soil 
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Conservation Service is getting out of it in California. We do feel 
that with respect to this second item that I mentioned to you that this 
whole lack of personnel is a national problem. In California we made 
a survey and we feel that our needs to do an adequate job on soil con- 
grvation would require an additional man for every work unit. In 
California we do not have a work unit per district. In California 
many of the 80 work units are adequately staffed and in some of 
them they are poorly staffed. We hope that this committee will see 
fit to strengthen the program with some new personnel. 

In California we have put 11 men on the field work working to 
organize districts and we are quite concerned that the budget estimate 
this year does not provide for money for new soil conservation dis- 
tricts and we would like to urge on this committee that you take the 
same action you did last year of including in the report a strengthen- 
ing of the program and a reasonable amount of money for soil con- 
servation districts. You gentlemen are behind schedule. You know 
my story and we have talked to you in Lincoln and we talked to you 
last year and all we came here to do was to thank you first for what 
you did last year and we think it was constructive and we sincerely 
hope that you can take the same action this year. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are fully as much interested in this problem as 
you are, and that means we are greatly interested. We do have our 

roblems, as you are aware in what we can recommend. We must stay 
in line with the general policy of the Appropriations Committee. We 
are in thorough agreement with what you say. These programs are 
close to our hearts, as you know. 

Mr. Darsry. In closing, I wish to say that I do not believe we can 
afford to spend the money we are spending in many fields. I do not 
believe we can afford not to spend it here. We do hope that we can 
carry this program on, and it is a real pleasure to be with you gentle- 
men today. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Darsry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRoGRAM 


WITNESSES 


H. RYLAND HEFLIN, VICE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR, FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION FOR RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

BRADFORD REEVES, DIRECTOR, FARMERS ASSOCIATION FOR 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

RAY SMITH, DIRECTOR, FARMERS ASSOCIATION FOR RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have with us Mr. H. Ryland Heflin, 
the vice president and director of the Farmers Association for Re- 
source Management. I believe you have some gentlemen with you 
whom you might wish to introduce. 

Mr. Herrin. I have with me Mr. Ray Smith from Maryland and 
Mr. Bradford Reeves from Maryland. They will follow me with 
some testimony. 

Mr. Wurrren. You might proceed, Mr. Heflin. 

Mr. Herurn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I sin- 
cerely thank you for the opportunity to present this statement in 
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behalf of continuing the agricultural conservation program at a level | ** 
at least as high as last year with no fewer practices in the national that 
program and ‘with the same State and county administration. I 

We are here today representing the new organization known 9; | “@ 
FARM—Farmers Association for Resource Management. As some ag 
of you know who met with us last fall, when some of the officers from wil 
South Dakota were here with us. this organization was started just and 
about a year ago in that State by a group of men who had strong ae 
feelings concerning the maintenance of our farmer-elected committe } 1° 
sv stem. set 

Those of us here today representing them have joined with them, Proj 
and we now have directors in several States, and members in 914 ‘?™ 
States, who feel that while the overwhelming majority of farmers |" 
throughout the Nation believe in a strong payment-type program like I 






























the agricultural conservation program, and who believe in farmer} “ 
elected committees, they have not previously had a means of coordi. and 
nating their voices. fan 
Mr. Chairman, as you know, I personally appeared before you last | ™" 
year as an individual farmer from Virginia. While I know from my thi 
experience as a State committeeman, as a member of the Farm Bureau, bru 
and my other contacts with farmers not only in Virginia, but through- hel 
out the regional area, of which Virginia is a part, that there area} &° 
great many farmers who agreed with me last year but there was no} '' 
basis whatsoever for me to speak other than for myself. And so, when lett 
we found out the real purposes of those who founded FARM, we were the 
glad to join with them. We do not want to compete in any way with sho 
any of the existing national farm organizations, but we did believe, } 2! 
and we do believe that there is a need for an or ganization through | °°! 
which those of us who believe in the committee system have an op- 
portunity to express ourselves collectively. {ni 
We are just about a year old, and we are quite pleased with the re- fac 
sponse we have had from other areas, and we believe when we appear dri 
before you again next year, you will find that we represent farmers | ¢t 
from all corners of this Nation. pa 
I propose to go on and outline once again my views based primarily } V® 
on my own experience as a farmer in Virginia, and then turn the rest 
of our time over to the other two directors of FARM who are here | ‘0 
with me today. : AC 
Gentlemen, I am a Virginia farmer—a livestock farmer in historic } * 
northern Virginia. Iam proud of our State with its productive crop- | 
land, its rolling verdant green pastures, its extensive forests, its ex th 
cellent hunting, excellent fishing, and its generally good living stand- | 2 
ards. I want that my children and their children. will be as proud Wi 
of it as I am and for the same reasons. I am intensely interested in | 1 
the building and maintenance of the soil and water resources of the } 1] 
State. It is in that interest that I requested this eve Tam ’ 
vice president and a director of Farmers Association for Resource } °Y 
Management and am here to represent this organization. I feel that } Ye 
what I have to say is in keeping with what farmers of our association } Pe 
generally would say if given this opportunity. I feel that this is true th 
because of my widespread cont: acts with farming and farmers of my | he 
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State, as a member of the Vi irginia Farm Bureau Federation, as 4 
former member and chairman of the Virginia State ASC C ommittee, 
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gs a member of two Hereford cattle associations and for other reasons 
that I need not bore you with. 

I think you will be interested to know that in Virginia the agricul- 
tural conservation program is used as a kind of tool by virtually all 
agricultural agencies and organizations in the furtherance of their own 
soil and water conserving objectives. This is, I think, as it should be 
and in accordance with the overall objectives of this program. It is 
in realization of this that the State and county leaders of all agencies 
have been so active and have shown so much interest in the formula- 
tion of the provisions and the cost-share rates of the States and county 
programs from year to year. As a result of this intense and wide- 
spread interests, the ACP has been modified from year to year to 
meet the changes in the type of conservation most needed. 

It has resulted in significant changes in farming methods, in land 
use and in the treatment accorded the land. It has resulted in untold 
and an incalculable increase in the amount of taxes paid both by 
farmers themselves and by the processors and handlers of agricul- 
tural produce. Only a few years ago, many parts of Virginia were 
thickly dotted with fields of brome straw, fields of low-growing 
brush, briers, and so forth. They were cropped occasionally and other 
fields left out. These have largely disappeared. They are now in 
growing timber or pasture or hay. In our mountain areas, they used 
to tell stories of digging a hole at the end of a row of potatoes and 
letting the crop roll out of the row down the chimney, of standing on 
the back porch and planting a crop of corn on the hillside with a 
shotgun. You seldom hear such stories any more. The real steep land 
in those mountains is no longer being cultivated. It is in forest trees 
or mountain pasture. 

There are other more intangible benefits of the ACP. We hear of 
fringe benefits for labor. One of the fringe benefits of the ACP is the 
fact that the provisions and specifications of the ACP are largely 
drafted by leading agronomists, agricultural engineers, trained for- 
esters, horticulturists, and experienced farmers. ‘Thus, when a farmer 
participates in the ACP, he learns the best that is known about 
varieties, fertilizing practices, cultural methods, and other features. 

I hesitate to bore you with any statistics. I do want to give you 
some idea of the thinking and planning that goes into the Virginia 
ACP. Research has shown that under conditions in our State each 
acre of land in corn, tobacco, or other cultivated crop can be expected 
to lose through erosion 15 tons or more of soil per year. This on first 
thought is almost unbelievable. Once you digest that as a fact, it is 
hearly as unbelievable that an acre of good, thick permanent pasture 
will lose about one-half ton of soil in a year. It is even more astonish- 
ing to learn that an acre of well established forest land will lose only 
| pound of soil per year. 

The program in Virginia has utilized this information as indicated 
by the planting of 33,283,000 forest trees under the ACP in the 10- 
year period 1948 through 1957. By the same token, 1,298,381 acres of 
permanent-type pasture have been established or improved during 
the same period. These acres are largely land that was a real erosion 
hazard or a land waste problem only a few years ago. I mention these 
only as examples of the planning that goes into this program in Vir- 
gina. There are numerous other features that are just as important 
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that could as well be cited. By the same token, I think that the 
thought, consideration for advancement, and conservation needs given 
the program by the planners, the administrators, and the farmers 
themselves in Virginia is typical of the country as a whole. 

In a way, it is unfortunate that the ACP is in the nature of a tool 
used by other agencies and organizations—unfortunate in that it is not 
at all spectacular in its own right. Except at times such as this when 
appropriations are being considered, it seldom gets into the headlines, 
Heart diseases cause many more deaths than polio—cause them when 
men and women are in the very prime of life. Yet the picture of a 
child all crippled up with polio is so heart rending and sympathy pro- 
voking that it is much easier to raise funds leading to the control of 
polio that it is to raise funds for research on heart diseases. The 
results of the ACP and its benefits are evident at every hand to those 
who would pause in reflection upon yesterday and the need for its 
continuance is more and more pronounced to those who would have a 
stronger country tomorrow. Yes, these results are gradual. They are 
seldom spectacular. They often go completely unnoticed until some 
day when one is reminiscing one suddenly realizes the changes that 
have occurred over the years. In numerous ways, the expenditure of 
public funds for the ACP provides dividends for many people for 
many years after the payment is made for ACP participation. 

Although we know that a great deal has been accomplished since 
the day when Congress so wisely provided for the ACP, there is much 
remaining to be done. Although thousands upon thousands of acres 
of land are now being given some form of conservation treatment, 
there are very few acres that are satisfactorily treated. There are still 
thousands of acres of land which, much as I regret to face it, have never 
been treated at all. There are many, many acres that belong to estates, 
absentee landlords, elderly people, weekend or part-time farmers, and 
others that the program has never reached. As long as the historical 
old James River runs red after every rain, we, and by “we” I mean 
everybody, need to continue to direct our efforts toward more and 
better conservation practices by more and more people on more and 
more land. This necessitates better understanding of what we are 
trying to do by those people who never think of the land. It would be 
hard to visualize anyone being farther from the cultivation of the soil 
than our deepwater sailors. Yet, the sea captain and crew of the ship 
that transports our Virginia tobacco to Europe and the crew of the 
tanker that brings us oil from the Near East should be interested. Our 
farmers are among the greatest users of petroleum products. 

Gentlemen, I respectfully submit that now is not the time to make 
any reduction at all in the size of the ACP. It is beyond my compre- 
hension that such a time could possibly arrive during my lifetime even 
if I lived toa ripe old age. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, again I thank you for 
this chance to make a statement favoring the continuance of the ACP 
at a level at least as high as that of last year. I feel this very strongly 
and I know that I express the views of a large segment of Virginis 
farmers. 

As someone has said, “We should never forget that our soil is ouf 
country. Tosave the one is to serve the other.” 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear from the other gentlemen. 
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at the STATEMENT OF MR. BRADFORD REEVES 
sgiven | ; 
ie Next will be Mr. Reeves. ; 
*| Mr. Reeves. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 am 
9 tool appearing before you today as a director of Farmers Association for 
. & 
t is not | resource Management in support of an ACP appropriation of $250 
5 when [uillion. Tama 1 farmer from St. Mar ys County, Md., the land of pleas- 
lines, fant living on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay. I own and operate 
1 when [1 acres raising tobacco, hogs, cattle, and necessary grain and hay 
reidt : is feed. I have served 4 years on the Maryland State ACP Commit- 
LY pro- I have been president of our county farm bureau and served on 
trol of ts aed of directors for 10 years. Two years ago I withdrew from 
. 
_ Pho {te farm bureau, feeling it had failed in its responsibility to the farm- 
© those 42'S Since it so strongly backed the present Secretary of Agriculture. 
for its |Vaen the functions and purposes of FARM became known to me it 
have q jecame apparent that they were in line with my thinking. Realizing 
ely aie that FARM was an infant in the field it seemed at first that we could 
d 
‘1 some | 10pe to accomplish little, but as time goes on and more and more farm 
5 that pceders hip alines itself with our or ganization it becomes apparent that 
d . a 
ture of } ne time when we can walk rather than crawl is not far off. As an 
ple for ganization not particularly dedicated to a large membership but 
rather one with a voluntary but selected membership, we hope to move 
d since | iead. I have here a copy of the policies of FARM and I would like 
= much }02dd them to the record, or read them into the record if you so desire. 
£ acres | uisresolution was adopted by the members of FARM. 
a x y y ¢ . ° 
vtment, | M2. Wurrren. We would be glad to have it in the record. 
‘ve stil] | (The policies referred to above follow.) 
© Never | poricres ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERS OF F ARM At Tuerr First ANNUAL MEETING 
estates, | iv tHe Marvin HuGuitr Horet, Huron, S Dak., Fray, Fesruary 13, 1959 
Ts, and : | : ; Alii 
4 sal I. FARM was organized for and will continue to work for the determination 
Storica | ind administration of farm programs by democratically elected committees. 
I mean II. FARM will actively work for the restoration of the agricultural conserva- 
yre and | tion program to $250 million for 1960 from the $100 million recommended by the 
President in his budget message. FARM believes that Congress was right in 
re and | 
we are | stablishing $500 million for the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
) and that this amount should be appropriated annually for the conservation of 
ould be soil and water resources. 
the soil ’ Ill. FARM deplores the controversy which has developed over the terms 
he ship annual” and “permanent” conservation practices and believes the respective 
- of the State advisory groups should determine which conservation practices should be 
fered to the farmers in their States. 
Our} IV. FARM is not opposed to technical services to assist farmers in carrying 
out certain conservation practices, but believes that technicians under the 
‘o make |Uty ASC committees as they used to be are more efficient than under the 
re- present system. 
omp V. FARM is not opposed to soil conservation districts as has been stated, but 
me evel }elieves that farmers in a district should have the right to vote them out just as 
‘hey have the right to vote them in, and to exercise this right if they desire, as 
you for tovided in the various State soil conservation laws. 
ie ACP VI. FARM believes that the county ASC employees are rightfully entitled to 
} he 10 percent increase all other Federal employees received, and will work to 
trong y m this included in the current U.S. Department of Agriculutre appropriations 
Tirginis aM 
VII. FARM also believes that county ASC employees should be granted the 
1 is our ‘uhe retirement privileges and insurance benefits as other Federal employees. 
Me Reeves. Our publicity so far would indicate that we are bat- 
emen. ting N ASCD. This is not true except where their policies disagree 














with ours, namely our feeling that the so-called semipermanent prac. 
tices should be retained in the ACP program as in the past, rather 
than eliminate them in favor of permanent. We are not anti- SCS or 
NASCD. We do feel however that ACP and the committee system 
needs a supporting organization before Congress, just as N ASC) 
supports the SCS. As American farmers we are thankful for the 
natural resources entrusted to our use and care. We are aware that 
these resources must be conserved in the best interests of all segment 
of our population, both present and future generations. No nation, 
regardless of its potential, can survive unless it maintains her soil’ 
productive ness. Without adequate food and fiber—not only in quan 
tity but also quality—a country becomes weak—too weak from mal: 
nutrition and the elements to produce, grow, and proceed forward. 
Yes, we farmers are aware, but admit that the vast majority of farmers 
cannot finance an adequate program without Federal assistance. Con- 
gress has recognized the problem of conserving this Nation’s greatest 
natural resource—the soil—and has acknowledged the Nation’s r- 
sponsibility for preserving it for future generations by providing 
among other measures cost-sharing with the farmers under the agri: 
cultural conservation program. We are disturbed that the budget 
provides only $100 million for this program in 1960 as compared to 
the $250 million made available in recent years and also to the $50 
million authorized in the basic legislation—the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act. 

It appears from the farm press that the reduced amount is favored 
by a small minority and those in positions of power in the present 
administration. We cannot agree with these men that the needs of 
present and future generations is best. served by a curtailment of 
funds for the ACP. We believe this policy of retrenchment or denial 
of the public’s responsibility for sharing the cost of conserving the 
soil with the farmer to be shortsighted and detrimental to the Nation’ 
future expansion. Recently, Secretary Benson stated that the farmers| 
never had it so good. He based this on the fact that per capita farn | 

income reached $1,068 in 1958, an increase of $101 over 1957. He 


neglected to mention that average nonfarm income was $2,034 in 1955} 
or that $298 of the farm income came from off-the-farm sources. This} 
is one of the principal reasons why farmers alone cannot carry ot | 


the needed conservation measures on the soils they till. This is borne 
out by the number of cost-sharing requests from farmers to count} 
ASC ¢ ommuttees which exceed by two or three times the ACP alloc: 
tions. Farmers are anxious and w illing to contribute to the cost of 
these anaes practices insofar as they can, but the majority cannot 
bear the full load. The farmer caught in a squeeze of higher cost 
and lower returns, finds it hard to meet the necessary production cost: 
which have risen in recent years and still have enough left for neede 
living expenses. Production costs added to living costs leave very 
little, and oftentimes nothing, for capital investment or conservatiol 
We should not. think of reduc; ing Federal assistance to farmers for 
carrying out needed conservation practices, but should instead make 
addition: al funds available and urge the carrying out. of more conser 
vation measures. 

We, therefore, urgently request this committee to make available 
least $250 million for the 1960 agricultural conservation program, an 
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would certainly endorse the recommendation made by many ACP 
development groups that Congress authorize a 1960 ACP of $500 mil- 
lion. Lest there be any misunderstanding, we make it perfectly clear 
that this is not a giveaway program. It is a sound program whereby 
the consumers in America invest in conservation of the land by sharing 
the cost of needed practices with those who hold title to the land to 
insure sufficient crop yields for our ever-growing population and 
succeeding generations. Numerous agricultural leaders confirm that 
this program including both the so-called short-term and permanent 
type practices is the only sound conservation plan for America. We 
cannot stress too strongly what the agricultural conservation program 
means to the vast majority of farmers in this Nation. Any grassroots 
survey of farmers or agricultural leaders will show an overwhelming 
majority in favor of this program. They will also say that a budget 
of only $100 million, at least $25 million of which would be spent on 
administration, will do little to stimulate conservation. Even with the 
present appropriation the average payment to each farmer was only 
approximately $180 in 1957 which is the last year for which figures 
areavailbale. What incentive will a payment of about one-third this 
figure provide to conserve our soils? Another important point to con- 
sider by this committee in development of the 1960 ACP is the type 
of program which will be authorized by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

At this time last year there was some discussion in regard to the 
dimination and/or reduction of certain practices such as vegetative 
cover, use of limestone, and others. This committee took excellent 
action which it inserted in its 1959 bill the following language: 

Provided further, That no change shall be made in such 1959 program which 
will have the effect, in any county, of restricting eligibility requirements or cost- 
sharing on practices included in either the 1957 or the 1958 programs, unless 
such change shall have been recommended by the county committee and ap- 
proved by the State committee. 

We strongly recommend that this committee retain in their au- 
thorization for the 1960 program a similar restriction upon the De- 
partment which would again provide that they could not eliminate 
any needed conservation practice. We also recommend that you 
direct the Department to give wider latitude and authority to county 
and State committees in the formulation of their agricultural con- 
servation program and further hope that you will include a directive 
to the effect that the Government’s share of the cost of performing a 
practice will not be reduced for 1960. One other point that we would 
like to urge this committee to give favorable consideration to is the 
inclusion in this appropriation bill of funds for adjusting the salaries 
of county ASC office employees to the same level as was enjoyed by 
other Government employees last year. The other employees re- 
ceived a 10 percent salary increase whereas the county office em- 
ployees were denied this pay adjustment. 

From our contact. with these people and those of other agencies, 
We believe that for the most part they carry a heavier workload than 
the personnel of other agencies and they should accordingly be reim- 
bursed for or at least keep in line with these other Government 
‘mployees. While your committee will not consider giving the county 
‘mployees the same benefits with respect to retirement insurance, and 
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other fringe benefits enjoyed by Federal employees generally, we urge | for 
you to support this legislation before the proper committees, We 
thank you for the opportunity to present the views of the members of } bud 
this organization who have banded together to support the Nation’ | slas 
conservation efforts and the most worthwhile program, namely, the | left 
ACP, which is working successfully on approximately one and a quar-}| } 
ter million of the Nation’s farms each year. As we said previously, 
this organization is not anti the soil conservation districts nor the Soil 
Conservation Service, but we do believe that the Nation’s conservation 
efforts are progressing further and more is being realized for each tar 


dollar spent under the ACP than under the other programs. HO! 
Mr. Wutrren. Thank you. s 
WA 

STATEMENT OF RAY SMITH & 

AN 


Do you havea statement, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Sirn. Yes. I am not prepared to make a formal statement.} |} 
I feel somewhat like a slogan I saw up in the office of a gentleman, a} tive 
slogan which said, “Don’t bother me with details. My mind is already} the 
made up,” and as I gather from some correspondence I had with you} in: 
some time ago, you have some strong feelings on this subject. I am} her 
here as a representative of the Farmers Association for Resource Man-| ) 
agement, but just as much I am here presenting myself as a farmer.} ln 
My son and I operate a dairy farm up in Frederick County, Md} cul 
With due respect to some of the Mississippi plantations, we thinkit}  } 
is the garden spot of America, almost, up in that dairy area of Fred-| 
erick County. Iam a farmer in my own right, intensely interested in| gre 
soil conservation, whatever the form may be so long as it is preserved! ing 
for future generations. I want to leave our farms in a condition for} con 
my children to take up a whole lot better than when I took them over, | not 
and through the soil conservation efforts I think we are doing that} 
I believe in the soil conservation with its broad policies overall policies | her 
of conservation and the technical service that it provides in the field. } hoy 
I also believe in the ACP which is under consideration now because of | did 
its very, very practical application on the farm. It is the place wher | Mu 
the conservation has to take place and I think there are no funds that | cou 
come from any source that provide quite so much conservation 01 | gro 
the farm where it belongs as the ACP program. Of that I am 7 | fine 
vinced. It is direct assistance and, of course, it is and has beet | Mr. 







criticized for being a direct subsidy to farmers but I would like to} and 
pursue that direct subsidy deal if I might. _ | Lar 

It is a certainty that the Federal Government helps farmers, but} giv 
also helps a lot of other people. It helps our airplane industry, ow } exe 
petroleum industry, our shipping and power, and I daresay yol} & 
cannot name a single industry that is not helped by the Feder! 
Government, an item that this committee has nothing to do wit! 
perhaps except in an indirect way when you stand up and be counted. 
an item I am interested in which is this percentage depletion deal ant 
the petroleum industry particularly where petroleum people get & 
empt 2714 percent of their income tax base through this percentagt 
depletion deal. I think it is an atrocity that men can make $3 million bef 
$4 million a year and not pay a penny of income tax on it. It sound: this 
ridiculous to me. Our main purpose, of course, is to put in a plug} *PP 
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for continuance of at least $250 million for ACP as against the recom- 
mendation of $100 million that has come out of the administration’s 
budget. It seems to me absurd that anyone would consider such a 
sash in the program, and if it were followed there would be nothing 
left out of the administration’s proceeds to take home. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we wish to thank you for being with us. 


RESEARCH ON DISEASES AND INsECTs AFFECTING MusHROOMS 
WITNESSES 


HON. PAUL DAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

WALTER W. MAULE, AMERICAN MUSHROOM INSTITUTE, KENNETT 
SQUARE, PA. 

ANTHONY CITINO, MUSHROOM GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


We are glad to have with us our friend and colleague, Representa- 
tiveDague. We understand he wants to introduce his neighbors from 
the great State of Pennsylvania, and in view of his longtime interest 
inagriculture and our longtime friendship we are pleased to have him 
here. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I join in that, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Dague has 
always shown a very reasonable attitude in any problem affecting agri- 
culture. It need not necessarily affect his area to gain his interest. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Con- 
gressman Dague is a neighbor of mine in the Old House Office Build- 
ing, and I want you people from his State and district to know that I 
consider him one of the outstanding Members in the House. He is 
not only a fine Representative, but he is fine gentleman. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, gentlemen. I am overwhelmed. I came 
here to introduce my friends, but I am gratified by this reception. I 
hope that the committee will not prejudge our witnesses because we 
did undertake a week ago to soften you up with a few mushrooms. 
Mushrooms, as you know, are one of our principal crops in my own 
county of Chester. We raise more than 50 percent of the mushrooms 
grown in the country. We are proud of the men responsible for that 
ine industry, and I am honored to have two of my good friends here, 
Mr. Anthony Citino and Mr. Walter W. Maule who is a consultant 
and a former secretary and who has been with them for long years. 
lam deeply grateful for the very fine and courteous reception you have 
given us and, Mr. Chairman, I will leave it up to them and if I may be 
excused I will go back on the floor. Thank you very much again. 

Mr. Wuirren. We certainly understand, Mr. Dague. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WALTER W. MAULE 


You might proceed in your own way, Mr. Maule. 

Mr. Mavure. In 1928 the Department of Agriculture established re- 
search on diseases and insects affecting mushrooms, and I have been 
‘efore the committee frequently in intervening years to try to keep 
this research appropriation active, or to request an increase in that 
‘ppropriation. My appearance today is asking for a small increase 
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in the amount, being $10,000 which I will explain as we proceed. As 
Congressman Dague mentioned, I was for a little over 33 years secre. 
tary "and manager of the Mushroom Growers Cooperative Associ ‘ation, 
with membe rship mostly in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
with membership occasionally in other States. I retired volunt: arily in 
midyear and Mr. Citino who was associated with me in the manage- 
ment end became manager and at the same time in recognition of my 
services to the mushroom industry the American Mushroom Institute 

elected me an honorary member. The American Mushroom Institute 
is made up of mus shroom growers located in 21 States. 

As I stated, we have members who are mushroom producers lo- 
cated in 21 States, and their present membership is 651 mushroom 
farmers. The mushroom as such is not the beneficiary of any goy- 
ernmental assistance of any nature or of any kind. We do not have 
any price support and we are not asking for any. In fact, it would 
be a bad thing, we believe, if the industry should have any price 
support. We are a free enterprise industry. However, we have had 
the tariff reduced three times under the Reciprocal Trade Treaty 
Act of 1934. We have battled against the reduction of the tariff 
on mushrooms. Most of these mushrooms ¢ oming in are canned mush- 
rooms. About 95 percent or about 98 percent of them are produced 
in France. Not only that, but the imported mushrooms are produced 
at a wage scale far below our domestic wage rates in any of the 
States where they are being produced. 


Mr. Wurrren. You do recognize, Mr. Maule, that where agricul: | 


tural products are being produced in foreign countries with low| 
wage scales, you have to give some attention to our comparative | 
situation; do you not ? 

Mr. Mave. Yes. It has been brought to our attention many times, 
and has appeared in hearings in protest before the Committee for} 
Reciprocity Information when the Government Trade Agreement | 
Acts were up for discussion. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Maurer. At the same time, the research appropriation—this 8 
Federal research, being conducted at_Beltsville—is approximately 
$30,000. The work started in 1927 and wonderful assistance 1n con- 
trol of diseases as well as insect controls have resulted from the re 
search at Beltsville. The industry has expanded and, of course, with | 
the increased production we have been faced with the problem 0 of 
lower prices. In meeting lower prices the only thing we can do 3 
to try to lower our costs. So we are asking that the appropriation 
for the Crop Research Division at the Agric ultural Service at Belts | 
ville be increased by another $10,000, so that they can add a man il 
research to study the utilization of agricultural surplus and agricul: 
tural byproducts. 

Originally, and still to the extent that it is available, the mal 
source of compost or the original source of compost was in the hors 
stables. As you know, the horse population in cities has practically 
disappeared. However, there are riding academies and a few others 
I think you have about 20 or 30 horses over at Fort Myer for parade 
purposes only. The armed services only have horses available nov 
for such purnoses at Fort Myer. 

In the utilization of the agricultural byproducts, Beltsville ha 
done some work on the use of (a) various grasses, fodders, and corm 
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cobs, and the development of the synthetic compost as an extender or 
ys a substitute for generally universally used horse stable manure. 

As I mentioned a few minutes ago, our research request is for better 
utilization of agricultural products and agricultural byproducts in 
order to lower the cost of mushroom growing. The synthetic manure 
isquite satisfactory. However, there are a number of determinations 
that should be made, and for that purpose we request that additional 
funds be provided in the next appropriation for the Beltsville Re- 
search Center. 

That generally covers my direct statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, sir.: We appreciate your appearance very 
much, Mr. Maule, and we appreciate your problems in connection 
with this subject. I had not realized it, because I had not thought of 
it, that the matter of getting rid of horses would have the effect that 
it has on your industry. However, we do have those constant changes 
and we have const: antly increasing costs in transportation, labor, and 
equipment, and all of those things. 

We on this committee have tried our best. to meet this constantly 
changing problem. So your problem will certainly have the consid- 
eration of the committee. In the interests of balanced budgets and 
inan effort to keep our balance down, we have been forced to redirect 
existing facilities toward the most acute problems. 

Do you consider this one of the major problems you have now, as 
compared with some others that they have perhaps been working on 
allalong? How does it rank in line with other efforts? 

Mr.Mavutr. Yes. The main cost of growing mushrooms, other than 
the buildings themselves, since mushrooms are all grown indoors, is 
made up of two major items. One is the compost, which we like to 
eall it, instead of using the word “manure,” and the other is labor. 
[f we can improve the synthetic compost we will probably use not 
less than 350,000 tons of compost. in the mushroom-growing industry 
inthe United States annually. 

Mr. Marsnati. Approximately what is the commercial value of the 
mushroom industry ? 

Mr. Maur. The price at the farm, the total value at the farm, is 
about $25 million. I believe we grow not less than about 75 million 
pounds of mushrooms annually. 

Mr. Marstatt. Does the mushroom industr v make any sizable con- 
tribution for carrying on research work themselves ? 

Mr. Mavie. Yes. We have made substantial contributions to Penn- 
sylvania State College. It is the only State university conducting a 
mushroom research project. In fact, in the last 2 years or in the last 
» years they have instituted a mushroom industry short course at- 
tended by mushroom growers in various mushroom- -growing States. 

Mr. Marsan. Could you give us the approximate amount that 
has been contributed by the mushroom industry in a financial way? 

Mr. Mavutr. At Penn State the mushroom industry had a study 
made on the mushroom spore on a grain base. Our own organiza- 
tion contributed over $25,000 of roy: alties over a period of 15 years, I 
think, and I imagine that the industry has given more than $100,000 
to Penn State. We have not contributed directly here, of course, to 
the Federal program, but there is also research being done in the 
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industry by some of the commercial interests in spore making par. 
ticularly. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much, Mr. Maule, for your very 
fine statement. We are glad to have you here with us today. b 


Monpay, Marcu 23, 1959. 


Meat AND Pouttry INSPECTION 
WITNESSES 


ARNOLD MAYER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMALGAMATED 
MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO 


GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AFI-CIO 


Mr. Wuirren. Next we have with us Mr. Arnold Mayer, legis. 
lative representative of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Bute 
Workmen. 

You may proceed, Mr. Mayer. We will be glad to have your 
statement. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With me is George D. Riley, legislative representative of the 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: My name is Arnold 
Mayer. Iam the legislative representative of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO. 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 375,000 members organized in 
about 500 local unions throughout the United States and Canada, | 
The AMCBW and its locals have contracts with thousands of em- 
ployers in the meat, retail, poultry, egg, canning, leather, fish proces- 
- and fur industries. 

his year, as in past ones, our union is appearing before you to 
appeal for sufficient funds for two consumer protective programs 
which are carried out by the Department of Agriculture. These are 
meat and poultry inspection. 


UNION’S RESPONSIBILITY REALIZED } 


i 


Because members of our union work in both industries, we be- 
lieve we have a responsibility to keep the inspection programs strong 
and effective. This responsibility requires that we do all in our | 
power to assure the consumer a clean and wholesome product. In 
recognition of this, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, AFL-CIO, spearheaded the legislative campaign which re- 
sulted in the enactment of the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

Further, the maintenance of strong and effective inspection pr 
grams protects our members, the workers in the meat and poultry 
industry. It safeguards them against diseases which impure meat 
and poultry products can, and do, transmit to humans. yet since 
legislation provides that no slaughtering may take place on meat and 
poultry moving in interstate commerce without Federal inspection, 62 
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adequate inspection force is necessary to continue work—and thereby 
employment—in the packinghouse and poultry processing industry. 

We are grateful to this subcommittee for its action last year in 
bringing the Meat Inspection Division out of its crisis. As our union 
documented to the subcommittee, the Division was unable to ade- 
quately meet its responsibilities because of a lack of inspectors. Your 
approval of the @ 2 pren oe appropriation, allowed the Meat In- 
spection Division, for the first time in many years, to employ more 
inspectors. 

BENEFICIAL EFFECTS FELT 


This has had an excellent effect on the Division’s operations. The 
AMCBW’s Washington office used to get many calls in 1957 and 1958 
from our local unions telling of layoffs or threatened layoffs of pack- 
inghouse workers because slaughtering had to be slowed down. These 
slowdowns occurred because an insufficient number of inspectors were 
available to supervise operations in the particular plants. I am happy 
to say that we have not received any such calls in the past 7 months. 

The subcommittee did cut the $2.1 million supplemental appro- 
priation request to $1.75 million. But we understand that this action 
stemmed only from the fact that the funds were not available until 
September 1958. Therefore, only 10 months were left in the fiscal 
year for spending the supplemental appropriation. 

In fiscal year 1960, some $21,475,000 have been requested for the 
Meat Inspection Division. This figure contains the appropriations 
approved last year, the amount required to meet the 1958 Federal em- 
ployees’ pay increase and the amount cut out of the supplemental ap- 
propriations because only 10 months remained of fiscal year 1959. In 
addition, a modest increase of $150,000 has been requested to meet the 
continued decentralization and expansion of the meat industry. 


INCREASE IS MODEST 


We call this increase modest, and that is exactly what it is. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates that some 40 additional plants 
will need inspection during the next fiscal year. Frankly, we believe 
this figure is an understatement. The Department’s inspection list 
has increased by about. 60 re a year during each of the last 5 years. 
There is little reason to believe that situation will change during fiscal 
year 1960. 

The $21,475,000 request would permit the Meat Inspection Division 
toemploy an average of 3,288 inspectors. This would be an increase 
of about 94 inspectors over the average fiscal year 1959. 

Frankly, we would like to see a more meaningful increase. How- 
ever, in this year when budget balancing—fake or real—has become 
an obsession of the administration, one has to be happy that any 
increase at all has been requested for meat inspection. In view of that 
fact, we ask you to consider the $21,475,000 request as a minimum for 
thisimportant work. We appeal to you to approve this amount in full. 


POULTRY POLICY IS DOLLAR FOOLISH 


With poultry inspection, we find the same penny-wise, dollar-foolish 
policy existing this year as existed in the spring of 1958, when an 
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am 


inadequate regular appropriations request was made for meat 
inspection. 

The request for $10,500,000 is barely sufficient to provide poultry 
inspection for all first processing plants—that is, plants which kill 
and eviscerate poultry. It does not contain funds to inspect pack. 
aging, cut up, or second processing plants. 

In effect, the provisions of the “Poultry Products Inspection Act 
would not be fully carried out. This act provides for the inspection 
of packaging, cut up, or second processing plants. But for the sake 
of budget balancing a loophole is being used by the administration, 

Section 15(a) (3) provides that the Secretary of Agriculture may 
exempt from Specific provisions of the act— 

* * * for such periods of time as the Secretary determines it would be in- 
practicable to provide inspection and the exemption will aid in the effective 
administration of this act, any person engaged in the processing of poultry or 
poultry products for commerce and the poultry and poultry products processed 
by such persons: Provided, however, That no such exemption shall continue in 
effect on and after July 1, 1960. 

Both the language of this section and the legislative history of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act show that this section was meant to 
take care of hardship cases in the industry who could not immediately 
meet the act’s requirements and to provide for an escape clause for 
the Department of Agriculture when it could not provide inspection 
in some out-of-the-way place. 


SECTION DOES NOT PERMIT BUDGET GAMES 


Under no circumstances does this section permit the blanket exemp- 
tion of a large section in the industry covered by the act. And under 


no circumstances was it put in the act so that the administration could | 


play games with the budget. Yet, this is exactly what is happening. 
The failure to inspect these pl ints means that the consumer is not 


getting the full protection which the Poultry Products Inspection | 


‘Act provides for him. This means that the act presently gives only 
part of the protection it promises. 
To the industry, there is a problem of unfair competition. Many 





of the operations currently exempted in the second processing plants 


are also carried on in the inspected plants which do first. processing. 


As a result, the operations come up to standards in the inspected | 


plants; they may or may not in the exempted plants. The exempted 
plants, therefore, enjoy a competitive edge. 


ALL MUST BE TREATED EQUALLY 


It is vital for the success of any inspection program that all estab- 
lishments are treated alike. This is especially true with a new pro- 
gram, like poultry inspection, and in a highly competitive industry, 
like poultry processing. 

There is a great deal of suspicion among the processors. Imagined 
wrongs become the cause of great outcries and despair. I am certail 
that none of you have been spared stories on how strict the inspection 
program is with Mr. X, while Mr. Z is getting a free ride. Or you 
may have been told that our union is pushing i inspection only to put 
the poultry industry out of business; that. we somehow want all pro¢- 
essors to starve. 
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These false suspicions are injurious enough, not only to the indus- 


try but also to the consumers and the wor kmen. Imagine the effect 


of a real condition, such as the exemption of an entire group which 
should come under the act. 

The act must be effectively and uniformly administered. To give 
any one group or any individual processor an exemption breeds a 
suspicion and a disrespect which can harm the operations of the act 
for many years to come. If processor A believes that processor B 
isgetting away with something, he may decide to try some gimmicks 
himself. Then the protection which the Poultr y Products Inspection 
Act must give to the consumers and the workmen will be weakened 
and eventually lost. 

NEED ESTIMATED 


Qur union cannot give you an estimate with any assurance of 
accuracy on the needs of the Department of Agriculture to carry out 
inspection for second processing plants in fisc al year 1960. We can 
give you arule of thumb measure. 

During the hearings on the Poultry Products Inspection Act and 
during your hearings last year, the Department’s officials estimated 
that they would need $10,500,000 wy carry = the first full fiscal year 
of complete inspection. That is, fiscal year 1960. This figure has 
actually been requested in the fiscal year 1960 budget. But in the 
meantime, Congress approved a pay raise for Government employees 
which raises the costs of the Poultry Inspection Division by a previ- 
ously unforeseen amount of $600,000. From these facts, we conclude 
that inspection of second processing will cost about $600,000. 

I understand that Department officials concerned with poultry in- 
spection have not appeared before you yet. May I suggest that when 
rf! do, you ask them to present to the subcommittee an exact estimate 
of the cost of inspecting the exempted packaging, cut-up and second 
processing plants. We urge that you then add this amount to the 
$10,500,000 requested. ‘This action is vital to the welfare of consumers, 
workmen and industry. 

There is another exemption which will cause a great deal of difficul- 
ties. That is the current exemption of seasonal first processing plants. 
These plants will shortly begin operations for the year and when they 
do go into production, there should be no ex cemptions. 

The difficulties mentioned above, resulting from the exemption of 
second processing plants, will occur in even greater intensity in the 
case of the seasonal plants. These plants produce a product which, if 
impure, can be more directly harmful to the consumer. And these 
plants are in direct competition with inspected ones. 

The Department requested a supplemental appropriation of $600,- 
00 for fiscal year 1959, to carry out inspection in the seasonal plants. 
Unfortunately, none of these funds were granted, according to the 
report of the Appropriations Committee made public on Friday. 


SUPPLEMENTAL IS NECESSARY 


We consider the supplemental appropriation of $600,000 to be ex- 
tremely essential. President Lloyd and Secretary-Treasurer Gorman 
f our union communicated this view to you in letters. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interrupt you at that point ? 
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Mr. Mayer. Yes, sir. I 
Mr. Wuirten. You are aware that this subcommittee did not handle } try 
the supplemental request. the 
“Mr. Mayer. I understand that, sir. tho 
Mr. Wuitten. That was handled by the new Subcommittee on } no 
Deficiencies and Supplementals. oft 
Mr. Mayer. I understand that, sir. We hope that perhaps this] 
subcommittee can use its influence and good offices to get this sum | fo} 
put back into the deficiency. no | 
Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. it } 
Mr. Mayer. AsT have previously said, we consider the supplemental } the 
appropriation of $600,000 to be extremely essential. President Lloyd | eye 
and Secretary-Treasurer Gorman of our union communicated this} 
view to you in letters. We now again appeal to you to use your influ- | pre 
ence and good offices toward obtaining approval of the supplemental f tha 
appropriation. apl 
The $10,500,000 requested in the budget for fiscal year 1960 would | det 
pay for poultry inspection in an estimated 750 plants. (This figure} ] 
does not include the approximately 190 packaging, cut-up, and second | ob! 
processing plants which should be inspected, but would not be, accord: } poi 
ing to the budget.) To perform the work on the 750 plants, 625 vet- | per 
erinarians and 955 lay inspectors would work. ap 
Currently, some 500 plants are under inspection. Some 405 veteri- 
narians and 805 lay inspectors are on the payroll. ma 
] 

CONSUMERS HARMED BY INADEQUATE FUNDS ] 

ins 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we strongly urge} of: 
you not to let the careful concoction of budget hysteria harm con-} the 
sumers and workers. We urge you to fully meet their needs in the two | fop 
inspection programs which are before you. } 
The creation of the budget hysteria will stop as soon as it does not | jgg 
serve political advantage and as soon as new political strategy is devel } gn¢ 












oped. However, the harm which inadequate appropriation can do} ay 
to the inspection programs, will last for many years. Th 
In view of this fact, we urge that you approve $21,475,000 as a 
minimum appropriation for meat inspection and a sum sufficient to 
carry out the poultry inspection envisioned in the budget plus full | 
inspection of the second processing plants. 
Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Mayer and Mr. Riley, for your fine | 


statement. 
Mr. Natcner. Will you yield to me at that point, Mr. Chairman! 
Mr. Wuirten. I yield. J03 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Riley, I want you and the members of youror | 
ganization to know that Arnold Mayer always makes a fine presenta-| I 
tion before our committee and in my opinion does a good job always | JOE 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Natcher for his kind} 4 
remarks in behalf of Mr. Mayer, in which I concur, and I want to add 
that the statements which have just been presented to the committe 
on behalf of the meatcutters and butcher workmen are fully endorsed Sox 


and supported by the AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we appreciate your appearance. You to 


always make a fine statement. \ 
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Ido not know what the action of the committee will be. We always 
try to provide funds in line with the overall situation. I doubt that 
there is ever enough money approved by any subcommittee to suit 
those who work with it, because apparently there is just not that much 
money. We have really been disturbed as to what the eventual cost 
of all this inspection will be. 

Some folks say that the inspection requirement in many of these 
fields goes beyond what might be necessary for public health. I am 
noexpert in such field. The argument is to some degree at least that 
it has been built up on the basis of the desire on the part of folks in 
the industry for trade purposes to have that Government inspection 
even though they might be in areas where inspection is not necessary. 

So far as the binding language of the legislation in regard to the 
procedure here is concerned, they always pass legislation on the basis 
that the Congress would determine later whether to implement it with 
apropriations. So you can go ahead with the legislation and then 
determine later on whether to provide the appropriation. 

Ido feel when Congress approves a legislative act that we have an 
obligation to meet the problem. As to whether we should go to the 
point you folks might feel necessary or whether circumstances would 
permit it, is always a matter for determination of the Congress in the 
appropriation act. 

ever, I do recognize your sincerity and we will go into these 
matters most thoroughly with the Department. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say one thing more on the matter of need for the 
inspection and the extent of the inspection. We do have the evidence 
of what was the fact before the poultry inspection, and this showed 
the very obvious importance of a type of inspection and the necessity 
for having an extensive inspection program. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am certainly not experienced enough to take any 
issue with you at all on that. Apparently there is a need for the in- 
spection. The degree and location of it, and how it should be done, is 
amatter we hope to get further information on from the Department. 
Thank you again. 


Monpay, Marcu 23, 1959. 


HorricuuruRAL AND ORNAMENTAL Horticuururr REsEARCH 
WITNESSES 


JOHN H. WALKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SOCIETY OF AMERI- 
CAN FLORISTS AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

JOHN D. SHANKLIN, PRESIDENT, SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS 
AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS, FORT MYERS, FLA. 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. John H. Walker, executive secretary of the 
Society of American Florists, is our next witness. 

Mr. Walker, we are glad to have you with us. We will be glad 
tohave your statement, sir. 

Mr. Warker. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. I have with me today my 
president, Mr. John D. Shanklin, who has been president of the society 








for the last 2 years. He is from Fort Myers, Fla., and also from the 
University of Kentucky, Mr. Natcher. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


My name is John H. Walker, executive secretary of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, Washington, D.C, 

The Society of American Florists was organized in 1884 and was 
incorporated by act of Congress on March 4, 1901, as a nonprofit 
organization. As the national trade association of floriculture and 
ornamental horticulture, the society represents retailers, growers, 
wholesalers, and allied tradesmen. ‘The society has 140 affiliate organ- 
izations, national and regional, State and local in character, in its 
membership. 

APPROPRIATION CUTS 


In 1957 I appeared before this committee for the purpose of explain- 
ing a survey I was making to determine the long-range research needs 
of our industry and to speak for the budget of the ornamental plants 
section, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. After a thorough analysis was made of the biological research 
needs of our industry, we were firmly convinced that the budget of 
the ornamental plants section should be greatly increased. 

Our needs were made known to USDA officials and we were assured 
in writing that our request would be given serious consideration. We 
were utterly amazed to learn that USDA administrative officials com- 
pletely disregarded our requests for increased appropriations in the 
1959 budget and had even reallocated $50,000 from the 1959 budget 
to some other branch of agriculture. 

In 1958 I appeared before this committee with an urgent plea that 
the $50,000 reallocated from the 1959 ornamentals budget be restored 
and that the sizable cut being made in the budget for the National 
Arboretum, Washington, D.C., be restored. After consideration of | 
our testimony, your committee saw fit to recommend to the adyinis- | 
tration of USDA that these moneys be restored. This action was | 
more than appreciated by the members of the floral industry through: | 
out America. If your committee had not seen fit to intercede in our 
behalf, thousands of dollars worth of vital research would have been | 
interrupted and lost completely. Research in the field of ornamen- 
tals, once interrupted, cannot automatically be resumed when funds | 
once more become available, but must be started all over again from 
the very beginning. 

RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The survey made by the Society of American Florists last year 
plainly indicates that a more intensified and long-range research pro 
gram by USDA is imperative to the sound economic growth and sect- 
rity of our industry. Our industry is made up of thousands of small 
operators unable to finance research of the type done at Beltsville 
which is necessary for their very existence. 

Floral crops are classified by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 4 
“horticultural specialties.” The 1950 Census of Agriculture and the 
Special Census of Horticultural Specialties for 1949 reveal the eco 
nomic importance of floral crops in the commercial agriculture of the 
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United States. These figures reveal that the sales of horticultural] 
specialties by farmers, over 60 percent of which were floral crops, were 
nearly three times the value of forest products sold by farmers, and 
compare favorably with sales of fruits and vegetables. Total value 
of horticultural specialties amounted to $392 million and accounted 
for 1.8 percent of all farm sales. This compared with 0.6 percent for 
farm sales of forestry products, 2.7 percent for vegetables, and 3.6 
percent for fruits and nuts. There 1s little question that the next 
census in 1959-60 will reveal a tremendous growth in our industry. 

According to the “General Report, 1954, Census of Agriculture,” 
volume 1, chapter 8, and “Marketing Research Report No. 96,” there 
are a total of 40,032 farm establishments reporting the production of 
foricultural and ornamental plants in the United States. There are 
some 26,500 business units engaged in handling and selling orna- 
mental products. 

The full significance of our crop apparently was not generally rec- 
ognized by administrative officials of USDA until this past year. 
Even a cursory study of the Department’s budget for the past 10 
years will reveal the tremendous amount of funds which has been 
allocated to solving problems facing the producers of fruits, vege- 
tables, and forestry products. The producers of our floral crops have 
had similar problems but have not had comparable assistance from 
USDA in meeting and solving them. However, since our appearance 
before your committee Jast year, the administration of USDA have 
become increasingly aware of the situation. In fact, the top USDA 
administrators personally visited the Ornamental Plants Section, 
Beltsville, Md., and inspected the facilities and the work being done 
for our industry. Also, during this period a new Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Clarence L. Miller, was named. He is thoroughly 
familiar with our problems, and will, we believe, see that our industry 
receives its fair share of moneys appropriated to adequately meet our 
needs. However, the administration of USDA, by virtue of a Presi- 
dential directive, is not permitted to request additional funds in this 
budget sufficient to meet the basic needs of the floral industry. 

The Society of American Florists wishes to support in every pos- 
sible way the needs of the Ornamental Plants Section, Agricultural 
Research Service, and certain branches of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Specifically, we are mak- 
ling an urgent appeal for: 

l. Sufficient funds to provide for a retailer opinon and consumer 
preference study of cut flowers and ornamental plants. It is generally 
understood that to do a comprehensive overall study on a national 
scale would require an appropriation of $70,000. 

2. Additional funds to carry on the crop-reporting program and 
expand its coverage to include all major floricultural crops in all 50 
States. For the past 2 years the Agricultural Marketing Service has 
been reporting on only 4 major crops in 10 States. To be meaningful 
and useful, this study must be expanded and completed. We under- 
stand this program will require a $190,000 increase in appropriations 
inorder to complete and maintain it. 

3. Last year the Society of American Florists appeared before the 
House Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and requested the sum of $350,000 to be allocated 
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for the erection of a research laboratory for the U.S. Department of} sear 
Agriculture, Forest and Ornamental Plants Research Laboratory, jn | an! 
Deleware, Ohio. This laboratory was to be used jointly by the U§ | ing 
Forest Service and Agricultural Research Service, USDA, in investi. } are 
gations on forest insects, forest diseases, and ornamental plant prob] ( 
lems. This appropriation was granted and buildings are now being | tio! 
erected on this Federal land. Sufficient funds should now be allocated | sho 
to the Ornamental Plants Section to cover the cost of transferring ( 
greenhouse parts and equipment, plant materials, and so forth, from} {lov 
their present site in Columbus to Delaware, Ohio. Additional pro} Th 
fessional and subprofessional employees should be added to this new } ava 
installation to increase the research work which will be of great valu} ing 
to the ornamental plants industry as well as to the general public} pro 
There is a great need to expand the research on insect and diseas} 
control since total losses of forest and shade trees and ornamental | cat 
plants by these pests exceed by many times the great annual losss| Ex 
from forest fires. ( 
The rapid increase in our population, along with the trend to subur | tic 
ban living, has created a greater public interest in landscaping and} dw 
gardening. It is public knowledge that there is a greater demand} sta 
for the bulletins published by USDA on the care of flowers, trees and| tes 
ornamentals, and on gardening in general, than for any of the Depart} he: 
ment’s other publications. | 
The Ornamental Plants Section at Beltsville has increasing de | tut 
mands on its time fulfilling requests and answering inquiries for ad-} in 
vice and guidance from suburbanites and city dwellers who haw} | 
acquired a genuine interest in flower growing and gardening. Addi-| we 
tional personnel at Delaware would help alleviate the tremendow| “v 
demands now placed on Beltsville. wa 
Some of the ornamental] plant problems that are of immediate con-| tic 
cern to those interested in the production and maintenance of orna-| tic 
mental trees and shrubs include research toward the development of | ra 
new improved methods of disease and insect control through soil | in 
application of systemic chemicals; the control of infectious and non- | op 
infectious diseases affecting plant production; the cause and control | 
















of root rots with special reference to taxus and other coniferous | fo 
species; the development of new and improved types of broadleafed | st 
evergreens with special reference to hardiness, foliage retention, and | ac 
resistance to chlorosis and winter bronzing or windburn; the develop: | p< 
ment of improved types of dwarf and compact flowering shrubs; and | of 
the development of new, intermediate-sized, pest-resistant shade trees. | 4U 

4. Additional funds for the Ornamental Plants Section, ARS, sufi- 
cient to provide the necessary immediate and long-range research for | th 
our industry. The amount necessary to accomplish the program en: | ° 
visioned by the leaders of our industry is well over $270,000 additional | 
funds per year. m 
Much of the additional money which should be allocated to the Orna- | 
mental Plants Section would be used to renovate and modernize the | 
greenhouses at Beltsville and to employ additional professional an C 
subprofessional help. - 
Also, additonal professional and subprofessional employees should | ™ 
be added to the following installations: g 
|! 





(1) The Coastal Plain Experimental Station, Tifton, Ga., where 
research is being done for the Southeastern States. Extensive Te 
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garch is being carried on at this experiment station on Easter lilies, 
an important new crop for these States. Also, this station is develop- 
ing controls for diseases of azaleas, camellias, and mimosa. All three 
are important ornamental crops in this area. 

(2) Important research is being carried on in Arizona in connec- 
tion with diseases of the giant saguaro and other cacti. This research 
should be intensified. 

(3) The Northwest bulbgrowers need more intensified research on 
flowering bulbs, particularly in the States of Oregon and Washington. 
This work is national in character as the research and product are made 
available to the entire country. States do not have facilities for carry- 
ing on this long-range research, This research deals primarily with 
problems of daffodils, tulips, iris, lilies, and gladiolus. _ 

Specifically, there is great need for a plant physiologist to be lo- 
cated in the bulbgrowing Northwest area at the Western Washington 
Experiment Station to carry on the following types of research : 

(a) Physiological investigations of the maturing of bulbs, in par- 
ticular Wedgewood iris, to study the chemical changes taking place 
during the complete life cycle, and particularly during the maturing 
stages. The immediate practical goal would be the development of 
tests indicating the stage of maturity of bulbous iris, preliminary to 
heating and precooling treatments; 

(b) A study of the effects of different types of nutrition on the ma- 
turing of bulbs, their resistance to disease attack, and the increase 
in quality of their husks—tulips. 

(4) Carnation growers throughout America are anxious that the 
work being done at Beltsville on the carnation industry’s problem of 
“wilt disease” in its various phases be continued and intensified. ‘They 
want the effect of disease resistance by the carnation through fertiliza- 
tion explored. These growers ask that the biological effect on carna- 
tions by nematodes, and the biological effect on carnations through 
radiation, be studied. They also request that Beltsville continue and 
intensify the breeding program for disease-resistant stock, now in 
operation there. 

(5) The rosegrowers of America agree that their principal need is 
for long-range rose breeding research. Specifically, a clearer under- 
standing of the genetic factors responsible for the important char- 
acteristics of the rose and how they are inherited is needed to make 
possible breeding some much-needed improvements into parent stock 
of hybrid teas. These improvements are, primarily, better keeping 
quality, more stable colors, disease resistance, and more productivity. 

As noted in this report, the 1950 census of agriculture revealed that 
the sales of horticultural specialties were nearly three times the value 
of forest products sold by farmers and compared favorably with sales 
of fruits and vegetables. However, administratively U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has never recognized this fact in their Agricul- 
tural Research Service. The Ornamental Plants Section is still classi- 
led under the Vegetables and Ornamentals Research Branch of the 
Crops Research Division. Presently the Director of the Crops Re- 
search Division at Beltsville is a most competent individual interested 
in the many problems of floriculture and ornamental horticulture. 

Technically, in order to deal with the head of the Ornamental Plants 
Section, all matters must be channeled through the Chief of the 
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Vegetables and Ornamentals Research Branch, thus causing muc 
duplication of effort and delay in handling the problems of ou 
industry. 

We urgently request that this committee use its influence to suggest 
that the administration of U.S. Department of Agriculture designate 
the Ornamental Plants Section as a branch answerable directly to 
the Crops Research Division. 

The important work now being carried on in the Ornamental Plants 
Section, Beltsville, should certainly be continued without interruption, 
No industry today can remain static and still maintain its economic 
position in the face of scientific and technological progress in competi- 
tive fields. These are some of the outstanding, pressing problems 
facing the industry today. 

The Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 
representing ‘the entire floral industry, urges this committee to give 
serious and careful consideration to the requested increase in appro- 
priations for progressive, long-range marketing and biological re. 
search programs for our industry. 

Now should you have any questions, Mr. Shanklin is here to answer 
any of the technical questions that might arise, but I would like to 
summarize this briefly. 

I came with the society about 214 years ago and immediately we 
started a survey of our biological needs and marketing needs for our 
industry. We find we are quite far behind the fruits and vegetables 
industry as far as cooperation from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is concerned. 

We made a survey of the biological needs and all of the marketing 
needs of our industry, and I came before this committee 2 years ago, 
and apprised you of the fact that we were not asking for anything 


but we were in the middle of making the survey. Last year we in- | 
tended to come in and ask for some help for our industry, and before | 


we had an opportunity, the U.S. Department of Agriculture came 
along and knocked $50,000 from our Ornamental Plants Section out 
at, Beltsville, and $100,000 out of the arboretum. 

So we came in last year asking this committee for help to have this 
money restored. You men looked with favor on our suggestion and 
you prevailed on the U.S. Department of Agriculture to have the funds 


restored, and the funds were restored. Every cent that was taken out | 
in the administration of the Department upon your recommendation | 


was placed back in the budget again. 

So we continued the longtime research that was underway. 

The research being oo out there, the biological research, cannot be 
turned on and off like a water spigot. Once you stop it, it is lost. 0 
we were — concer vey about it. 

So this year, in working with the various branches out at Beltsville 
and also dow s Area we had set forth our needs and the people at the 
operating level of agriculture were very much in accord with the ful- 
filling of our needs; but then along came a Presidential directive which 
precluded there being put in the ‘budget t any additional funds to take 
care of the different projects which we had envisioned. So again we 
come up to this point where we still are at the status quo. 

For instance, in the Agriculture and Marketing Service 2 years ago 
we started a crop reporting program for our industry. First we had 
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five States and four major crops. In the second year we completed 
five more States and the same four crops. So here we are with 10 
States now and 4 crops, and we are not going to be able to move 
forward this year unless we receive more funds for that purpose, 
because there are no additional funds available. 

| would like to point out that this is the first step we envision. We 
want to get into a market news service which we do not have for our 
industry at all, plus the fact that we do not have standard grades in 
our industry. We have no correct language for buyers and sellers of 
our product. So these are three things we hope to get. 

First we want to get crop reporting, a market news service, along 
with our standard grades. 

Then, too, we are in dire need of having a retailer opinion and con- 
sumer preference study, which we never had and hoped to be able 
to get this year, or as soon as we can. 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Looking at some of our biological research needs, Beltsville has been 
oper ating on a very small budget. In fact, there is one large green- 
house that has not been able to be used because of the fact th: at : there 
is no bench space in there. The whole greenhouse needs modern- 
zing and it will take upward of $50,000 to have the greenhouses 
modernized to the point where any type of long-range biological re- 
search can be done. 

SUBPROFESSIONAL HELP 


Then again there is a need for subprofession: al help. At Beltsville, 
for example, you can see the professional folks there wheeling wheel- 
barrows of dirt and potting plants that should be done ‘by sub- 
professional folks. 

We have 140 affili: ating organizations in the society. This group is 
made up of regional organizations as well as State and local organi- 
zations, plus such interstate groups like Roses, Inc., and the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society. We have gone to each of those affiliated 
groups and asked their research committees to set forth in writing 
the basic needs they have in research. They are all encompassed in 
this particular report. So should we be able to obtain what we are 
asking for here, it is felt a good beginning can be made on our basic 
and long-range biological research needs at Beltsville. Those are the 
important things. 

This represents the thinking then of our industry as a whole prior 
to the last 2 years. We have had different groups like our bulb group 
in the Northwest come in and ask for help. This is one report where 
everything that is needed in our industry is encompassed in the 
statement, 

We will be very glad to answer any questions any of you might have 
in connection with this. 

Mr. Wirrren. Mr. Walker, I would like to thank you for a very 
line present: ation. We recognize your industry’s problems and I am 
sure you recognize our proble ms here. 

Mr. Wanker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. But we do appreciate your problems. 

Are there any questions? 

$3913—59—nt. 4———30 










We were very glad to have you here, sir. 
Mr. Wacker. We were very glad’ to have the opportunity to be 
here. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 









Monpay, Marca 23, 1959, 
Texas 

































Trinity River WATERSHED, 
WITNESS 


HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM, WOODLEY PARK TOWERS, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., APPEARING FOR THE TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have our friend Fritz Lanham, a 
former Member of Congress, with us again. And may I say he wasan | 
outstanding Member of Congress. We always love to see you, Fritz, | 
and we always know that anything you tell us is from the heart 
and backed up by long years of experience. | 

Mr. AnpersEN. I want to join in welcoming our good friend and 
former colleague, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, for those gracious words. I have always looked forward to this 
genial association with you gentlemen for whom I have such great 

respect and personal regard. I know that you are running behind 
schedule and, ac cordingly , I shall endeavor to be brief in my ‘remarks, 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Lanuam. As you all know, I represent the Trinity Improve- 
ment Association, which is a nonprofit organization inter ested in the 
improvement and proper development of the Trinity River and its 

vast watershed in Texas. The Department of Agriculture originally 
selected 11 of these watersheds for primary treatment. They were 
supposed to become examples in the prosecution of the work of what 
could be done with reference to soil conservation and other matters 
within the purview of the program. 

Of these 11 districts, the Trinity district in Texas was very de- 
cidedly the largest. Although the work on it has lagged in propor- 
tion to the work on the other 10 districts, the Trinity district has 
made more considerable and valuable contributions to the progress 
of the program than any other of the 11 watersheds, and much more 
than several of them put together. 

The Trinity district has built several large reservoirs at its own 
expense. It has built levees all up and down the river. It has ac- 
quired all necessary easements and rights-ot-way. In other words, 
it has done a total job from the angle of its responsibility. 


STAGE OF COMPLETION 


Now let us see what the present situation is. I have here a state: | 
ment prepared in the Watershed Planning Division of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture on December 4, 1958, and it shows the relative 
completion of the 11 projects. Now these projects with the work 
starting in 1944 were to be completed in 15 years. In other words 
they were supposed to be completed by now. Yet I see with reference 
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to the Trinity project that the years still necessary to complete it 
after July 1, 1958, are reckoned by the Department of Agriculture 
as 17.1 years. In other words, that would be over 32 years from the 
beginning of the project which was supposed to be completed in 15 
years. 

I feel very sure that the appropriation we have made for similar 
development in foreign countries have resulted in no such lagging 
and no such delay. Furthermore, I note that the estimated available 
funds for the Trinity project for the fiscal year 1960 are very con- 
siderably less than for the fiscal year 1959. That certainly indicates no 
intention of speed in carrying on this work. 

Now, somebody evidently is at fault. I donot know what the trouble 
may be, but for 32 years to be required to ee on a project that was 
supposed to be completed in 15 years, shows that something is either 
wrong in the planning or in the prosecution of the work. 

I do not know what the trouble is or who is at fault. We have since 
these 11 projects were started authorized-many additional watersheds 
for similar treatment. I do not know what their progress may be, but 
unless we make some greater progress in this whole picture we are 
going to have just a lot of little piecemeal patchwork bits done in our 
watersheds all over the United States. 

The Trinity is not on a par with the other watersheds in the matter 
of percentage of completion of the work, although the Trinity has 
made far greater contributions to the program than several of the 
other watersheds combined. 

Now, what is the consequence of all this delay, gentlemen? It just 
simply means that more trouble accumulates. The job gets bigger and 
harder. There will be more floods and-more loss of soil and more sedi- 
mentation in the streams, and the costs becomes greater. Truly, some- 
thing should be done to correct this deplorable situation. I know you 
gentlemen have endeavored in every way you could to accomplish this 
and I for one am grateful for your service in that regard. I hope we 
can get at the bottom of the matter to determine what the fault is. 
There is something wrong somewhere when it takes over 32 years to 
complete a project that was supposed to be completed in 15 years. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Lanham, I followed you very closely. I have 
spent nearly all the years I have been here in Congress trying to get 
some progress made in this work in certain areas of the country. I 
have a problem in my own area, though much of it is in other sections of 
the State, incident to the building of four big reservoirs by the Federal 
Government against the wishes of the folks that lived above the dams. 
They were promised that the work on those watersheds would be a part 
of the project. That was prior to my coming to the Congress. When I 
came here there was virtually no interest in following up the commit- 
ments in connection with these watersheds. 

I happened to be on this subcommittee with that background of 
knowledge, and began to press for attention to be given to it. With 
time we began to get a little national interest in it, and in the last 6 to 
8 years we have begun to get more support for it. But, despite the 
value of proceeding expeditiously in getting this job done, and saving 
the increasing costs which will result from delays, and protecting the 
land from flood damage, we find the Bureau of the Budget reducing 
the funds year after year. 
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As you know from your exper lence in the CC ongress, when you Start 
to exceeding the budget you have your hands full. Each time they 
have left us with that problem. Every time we tried to get the j job 
done, thinking it was the most economical way to do it, we found we 
have a fight just to keep the present status, because the Bureau of 
the Budget cuts down the funds. 

Mr. Lanuam. I realize your trouble and I appreciate that fact, Mr, 
Chairman. I know, of course, that you gentlemen do not make the 
allocations to these various watersheds projects. If you did, I think 
they would all be more on a par from the standpoint of completion, 

Mr. Wuirren. What gets me is that the same Bureau of the Budget 
is willing to spend so much money in certain other directions, where 
[ do not think the benefits are anything like being compar: able. 

Mr. Lanuam. I do not think it has ever been realized in this cou- 
try generally by the Government—perhaps it has not by the people— | 
that soil and water are our great. natural and national resources and | 
that we must conserve them and provide properly for them. 

Mr. Wurrren. We do realize it. We sit here and let the floods 
happen. We will spend any amount of dollars tryine to meet flood 
emergencies. We have done it nearly every year. We spend mor | 
dollars trying to straighten something out after it has occurred than 
it would have cost had we taken care of it before it happened. 

Mr. Lanuam. I know that and I know you gentlemen realize it, 
and I am not oe: Lining of this committee because it has done every- 
thing it could do, but I do hope we can find out where the fault is 
and try to get it corrected for the sake of your people and for the sake 
of mine. 

Mr. Wutrren. Thank you a whole lot. We are always pleased to 
have you. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you so much. 


Monpnay, Marcn 23, 1959. 
ADMINISTRATION OF PACKERS AND Srockyarps Act 
WITNESSES 


A. Z. BAKER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN STOCK YARDS ASSOCIATION 

ASHLEY SELLERS, GENERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN STOCK YARDS 
ASSOCIATION AND NATIONAL COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR 
CENTRAL LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


Mr. Wnirren. Gentlemen, we are glad to have you. 
This is Mr. A. Z. Baker, president of the American Stock Yards 
Association. 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. Ashley Sellers, | 


general counsel of the association. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be pleased to have your statement, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that has been re 
produced. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be pleased to have your statement at this 
point. 

Mr. Baxer. Thank you, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The American Stock Yards Association is a voluntary association 

of the owners and operators of most of the so-called terminal stock- 
vards of the United States, all of which are and have been posted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and continuously conducted and 
operated as public markets subject to the provisions of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act since its enactment in 1921. The members of 
the association are primarily engaged in providing and furnishing 
sockyard facilities and services in connection with the receiving, 
handling, feeding, watering, weighing, holding, delivery and _ ship- 
ment of livestock in commerce; and in furnishing facilities and 
services to market agencies, dealers, packers and others buying and 
selling livestock on a commission basis or otherwise at their stock- 
yards. 
* The National Co-Ordinating Council for Central Livestock Mar- 
kets is a voluntary council of representatives of stockyard owners, 
market agencies and dealers engaged in business as independent 
specialized agencies and furnishing or using facilities and services 
at terminal stockyards and functioning through local or national 
associations, exchanges, groups or other organizations, including the 
American Stock Yards Association, the National Livestock Exchange, 
the River Markets Group, the Farmers Union Livestock Marketing 
Agencies, and the National Livestock Dealers and Order Buyers 
Association. 

The members of the American Stock Yards Association and the 
participants in the National Co-Ordinating Council during 1958 
handled at terminal stockyards for sale or shipment in commerce 
a total of some 55 million head of livestock, a substantial part of the 
total livestock marketings and a volume equivalent to more than 81 
percent of the cattle, 38 percent of the calves, 42 percent of the hogs, 
and $2 percent of the sheep and lambs slaughtered commercially 
during that year. 

The administrative officers and members of the organizations, on 
behalf of which this statement is made, have had long experience in 
the field of livestock marketing and intimate acquaintance with the 
administration and the administrators of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act since its enactment in 1921. They are acquainted with the prob- 
lems and processes of marketing which determine the profit or loss 
in the livestock production and enterprises. 

Livestock is a commodity which, because of its variable characteris- 
tles, Invites unfair, discriminatory, and deceptive practices and de- 
vices In connection with the receiving, marketing, buying, selling, 
weighing, handling, and shipping operations. 

lhe value of livestock is constantly changing and can be accurately 
appraised only by experts who are acquainted with market conditions 
and experienced in making daily appraisals. Value is determined by 
the amount and quality of salable meat which may be derived from 
the live animal and this calls for the expert judgment of persons con- 
tinuously engaged in such determinations. Sales of livestock are cus- 
tomarily based upon weight and an agreed price per 100 pounds. 
Price is a variable factor depending upon many conditions and _re- 
lecting the judgment and agreement of the seller and the buyer. The 
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weight of the livestock at the time and place of the consummation of 
the sale can be ascertained with remarkable accuracy; but accurate 
weights can be secured only by the use of properly installed, main- 
tained, and operated scales, and this can be assured only by effective 
regulation. 

There has been a significant decentralization of livestock slaughter. 
ing and a marked increase in the volume of livestock purchased direct 
from producers and at private buying stations and slaughtering es- 
tablishments during the last three decades. There was little or no 
country buying by packers at the time the act was passed, but today 
it is a common practice in almost every part of the country and a 
substantial part of all livestock is purchased in this manner. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in a recent study found that— 

In 1923, for instance, inspected slaughterers purchased at terminal markets 
more than 90 percent of their total kill of cattle, 86 percent of calves, 86 per- 
cent of sheep and lambs, and 77 percent of hogs. 

In 1956 federally inspected slaughterers purchased 70 percent of their cattle 
at terminal markets, 37 percent of their calves, 45 percent of sheep and lambs, 
and 37 percent of their hogs. 

It was estimated that in 1955 farmers of the United States sold 
34.2 percent of their livestock through terminal markets, 25.7 percent 


through auctions, and 38 percent direct to packers, local dealers, and | 


other country buyers. 
REGULATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


There is an increased and increasing need for effective regulation 
of all marketing processes for the protection of the livestock pro- 
ducers to enable them to more nearly obtain the full true market 
value for their livestock; for the protection of the members of the 
livestock marketing, processing and merchandising industry from 
unfair, deceptive, discriminatory, and monopolistic competitive prac- 
tices; and for the assurance to consumers of fair prices for meat and 
related products. 

The members of the association and the participants in the council 
have been well aware of the inadequacies of the act and its adminis- 
tration prior to its recent amendment and have consistently advo- 
cated amendments and improvements in administration to meet the 
needs of changing conditions. The administrative responsibility of 
the Secretary of Agriculture has been vastly expanded under the 
amended act, raising it to a level of tremendous scope and importance. 

In addition to the terminal stockyards which have been posted un- 
der the act, there are estimated to be more than 2,000 public auction 
markets engaged in interstate commerce which are now eligible for 
immediate posting under the amended act. Some of these have al- 
ready been posted while others are in the process of being posted, and 
some others, like the terminal stockyards, recognizing the desirability 
of proper regulation, are seeking to have the provisions of the act 
extended to their operations and those of their competitors. 

While preliminary work under the amended act has been begun, 
the posting of additional stockyards which are now eligible, the regis- 
tration of market agencies and dealers engaged in business at such 
stockyards, and the processing of surety bonds, tariffs of charges of 
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stockyard owners and market agencies, and other details need to be 
expedited as much as possible. 

There are a great many country dealers and buyers, other than those 
at stockyards which are or may be posted under the act, purchasing 
livestock at concentration points, buying stations, slaughtering estab- 
lishments, direct from farmers, ranchers, and feedlot operators, and 
elsewhere in interstate commerce. The task of registering these mar- 
ket agencies and dealers engaged in interstate commerce elsewhere 
than at posted stockyards and the effective administration of the act 
in respect to their transactions adds a tremendous administrative 
burden, but it likewise satisfies a most important need. 

It is particularly essential that the Secretary be provided with ade- 
quate funds and qualified personnel to effectively administer the 
amended act in respect to all transactions in interstate commerce. 
The limitations of the act prior to its recent amendment and the tra- 
ditional policy of administration, in part at least induced by the lack 
of adequate funds, have restricted regulation and supervision of mar- 
keting practices to a relatively few posted stockyards, while trading 
in livestock, in some cases by persons under suspension at posted 
stockyards, at unregulated places has run rampant and unrestrained. 
The limitations and policy have encouraged the development and 
growth of a broad pattern of unregulated marketing which now must 
be brought under effective regulation in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the amended act. 

The immediate extension of the act and its effective and efficient 
administration in respect to all persons engaged in selling and buying 
livestock or furnishing facilities or services in connection with such 
transactions is vitally necessary for the protection of the livestock 
producers and the various segments of the marketing industry and 
for the elimination and prevention of unfair and discriminatory com- 
petitive practices. 

The organizations and individuals for whom this statement is made 
support the request of the Secretary of Agriculture for an increase of 
M493,000 to permit more effective administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act in the belief that the purpose evidenced in the amend- 
ments enacted in Public Law 85-909 calls for universal and uniform 
administration of the provisions of the act in respect to all persons 
engaged in selling and buying livestock or furnishing facilities or 
services in connection with such transactions in interstate commerce; 
and that the vastly expanded jurisdiction will require a substantial 
increase in personnel and administrative expense for effective ad- 
ministration. 

It is hoped that the increased appropriation will enable and move 
the Secretary to take necessary action to establish and achieve more 
effective administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act by post- 
ing all eligible stockyards as rapidly as possible; registering all per- 
sohs operating as market agencies and dealers at posted stockyards 
and elsewhere in commerce and requiring such registrants to main- 
tain surety bonds to secure the performance of their obligations, in- 
cluding the prompt payment for all livestock purchased ; expanding 
the regulation of facilities, services and charges, and the supervision 
and investigation of trade practices, weighing and other services fur- 
nished at all posted stockyards; instituting and maintaining super- 
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vision and investigation of trading, dissemination of market. infor. 
mation, weighing and other practices at country and direct buying 
points which unlaw fully affect. the prices and proceeds received by 
producers from the sale of livestock; revising the regulations pro- 
mulgated for the administration of and compliane e with the pro- 
visions of the act; promulgating additional regulations to meet the 
needs of changed conditions; developing and making known to the 
livestock industry, and particularly those subject to the provisions of 
the act, a simplified, efficient and effective administrative organization, 
program and procedure for carrying out the intent of the Congress: 
and designating and delegating authority and responsibility for the 
eflicient. and effective administration of the act to an administrative 
agency with status and independence in keeping with the importance 
of the expanded jurisdiction and the scope of the amended act. 

The American Stockyards Associations and the National Coordi- 
nating Council urge the approval of the request of he Secretary of 
Agriculture for the appropriation of necessary funds to permit a 
more effective administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have anything to add to your statement, Mr, 
Baker ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

[ am appearing here today representing two organizations that 
operate in the major central livestock markets. They are the two 
organizations that had experience with the Packers and Stockyards 
Act since it was passed in 1921. I represent the American Stock- 
yards Association, which is made up of the owners and operators of 
most of the major stockyards: and also a group known as the coord- 
inating Council for Central Livestock Markets, which is a rather in- 
formal group consisting of all of the people who do business on the 
central livestock markets. 

We get together for the purpose of trying to coordinate the in- 
dustry activities and to effect. more efficient marketing. They too 
have had experience under the Packers and Stocky ards Act since it 
was passed in 1921. 

I think we know from experience some of the need for regulation. 
We have seen a tremendous decentralization of livestock slaughtering 
and marketing in the last two or three decades. When the act was 
passed almost all of the livestock going to market passed through 
these 60 or so major terminal markets. At the present time it is esti- 
mated that some 40 percent passes through those major markets, and 
the balance goes through a large number of smaller markets and aue- 
tions and other small markets. A very considerable amount, esti- 
mated at nearly 40 percent, is sold direct to pac ‘kers and other buyers 
without going through any public market. So we know the need for 
regulation of marketing. 

We think it is vital that all of the transactions in commerce should 
be regulated, and regulated uniformly, and regulated for the pro 
tection particularly of the livestock producer. 

I would like to emphasize the nature of livestock which, as you 
know, is changeable in value and in weight and characteristics all of 
the time, and is a constant invitation for practices which are harmful 
to the livestock producer. He is generally not on an equal basis with 
buyers in the selling of his livestock because he spends most of his 
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time In producing and he is not able to keep intimately acquainted 
with marketing transactions from day to day. He is not able to 
appraise livestock as one can who isat it all the time. 

We are tremendously encouraged by what the Congress did in 
amending the Packers and Stocky: ards Act, and by Public Law 85- 
909. It has raised the regulation and supervision of m arketing to a 
tremendously important level in our agricultural economy. It has 
expanded the jurisdiction of the act to cover not only the 50 or 60 
so-called terminal markets and a few auction markets that have been 
posted, so that it now extended to all of the transactions in all of the 
markets large and small, and all of the transactions off mawkets that 
are in interstate commerce. It is regulation that effectively and efli- 
ciently will require a considerable expansion of the administrative 
organization and some considerable expense. 

For that reason we who have this long acquaintance with the act and 
the administration of the act are supporting the Secretary’s request 
for additional funds to do an effective job. We think it is necessary to 
expand the organization, and we think it is necessary to regulate all 
of the transactions, not only for the protection of the livestock pro- 
ducer, but in order to prevent and eliminate unfair competitive prac- 
tices between different markets and marketi ing agencies, 

In substance, Mr. Chairman, that is what 1s contained in the state- 
ment I have prepared here. 

Mr. Wnirren. Mr. Baker, we appreciate your appearance, and we 
appreciate the problem you have. This committee has had the De- 
partment develop for the record the increased workload. We have 
had them go into great detail as to just what was involved in it. You 
will certainly have our sympathetic attention to the problem, and our 
best judgment. as to what should be done in the light of all the ecir- 
cumstances, 

Are there any questions ? 

If not, we wish to thank you for your appearance. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, sir. 
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Monpay, Marcu 23, 1959, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HAROLD E. MYERS, DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION COMMITTEE Oy 
ORGANIZATION AND POLICY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND. 
GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 

M. A. FARRELL, VICE PRESIDENT FOR RESEARCH, PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY, AND DIRECTOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 

L. E. HAWKINS, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERI. 
MENT STATION 

J. G. HORSFALL, DIRECTOR, CONNECTICUT (NEW HAVEN) AGRI. 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 

Cc. C. MURRAY, DEAN OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

D. W. THORNE, DIRECTOR, UTAH AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 

N. J. VOLK, DIRECTOR, INDIANA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION 

J. O. KNAPP, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, WEST VIRGINIA UNI- 
VERSITY 

W. A. SUTTON, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

E. J. NESIUS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY 





Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Myers, we are indeed glad to have you and your 
associates before the committee. We are interested i in your work and 
we know you do a fine job, so we are pleased to have you present your 
subject. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first of all I want to 
point out, as you folks know, those who are present to make this 
presentation. 

Chairman Whitten, members of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
for Agriculture, I am Harold E. Myers, dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, the University of Arizona; and chairman of the legislative 
subcommittee of the Experiment Station Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Policy of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. With me, and members of the same committee, are: 

M. A. Farrell, vice ’ president for research, Pennsylvania State | 
University, and director of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experi: 
ment Station ; ; 

L. E. Hawkins, director, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station; 


J. G. Horsfall, director, Connecticut (New Haven) Agricultural | 


Experiment Station ; ; 
C. C. Murray, dean of Agriculture, University of Georgia; 
D. W. Thorne, director, Utah Agricultural Experiment Station; 
and 
N. J. Volk, director, Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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Also present are members of the legislative subcommittee of the 
Extension Committee on Organization and Policy: J. O. Knapp, 
director of the Agricultural Extension Service, West Virgina Uni- 
versity; W. A. Sutton, director of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Georgia; and E. J. Nesius, associate extension director, 
University of Kentucky. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS AUTHORIZATION 


We are appearing before you on behalf of the 53 State and Terri- 
torial agricultural experiment stations which were organized under 
the broad policy set forth in the Hatch Act of 1887, the provisions 
of which were accepted by each State or Territorial legislature. The 
Hatch Act was amended in 1955, and constitutes the basic legislation 
under which Federal grant-in-aid funds are made available to the 
State agricultural experiment stations. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


A considerable portion of the research programs of the several 
State agricultural experiment stations is cooperative between stations 
and with the research agencies of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
including the Agricultural Research Service, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, and the Forest Service. 

Since 1947, approximately 25 percent of all new Federal grant-in- 
aid money has been used for regional cooperative research. Addi- 
tionally, an even larger amount of funds other than Federal grant 
money available to the States is devoted to cooperative studies 
between States. The U.S. Department of Agriculture research 
agencies devote a large portion of their total research funds to co- 
operative studies in the States. This cooperation has added to the 
effectiveness of the State experiment stations, and has improved the 
eficiency in the use of available funds. The cooperation has con- 
tributed much to the research program of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, partly bene the exchange of ideas resulting 
from mutual respect engendered by sincere cooperation, and partly 
by the State experiment stations providing physical facilities for 
much of the U.S, Department of Agriculture research program in the 
individual States. 

Thus, the combined agricultural research programs of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the State experiment stations consti- 
tutes a national system of cooperative agricultural research. The 
success of this national system of agricultural research in solving 
problems facing the farmers and homemakers, the many contribu- 
tions of this research program to the general welfare of all our citi- 
zens, the release of a vast labor force to industry resulting from 
improved efficiency in agricultural production, and the development 
of and the stimulation of many industries stand as permanent monu- 
ments to those farsighted individuals who envisioned and fostered the 
development of the agricultural experiment stations and the research 
agencies of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. In this group of 
far-sighted men are members of the Appropriations Committee who 

ave supported the research programs in agriculture. 







An inseparable companion of agricultural research is the coopera: 
tive extension program in agric ulture and home economics. The co. 
operative extension program has made possible rapid application of 
research results on most of the farms and ranches of the Nation. 







INCREASED AUTHORIZATION REQUESTED 






The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
of which the agricultural experiment station directors are a part, au- 
thorized the experiment station directors to request an increase of 
$6 million in Federal grant-in-aid money for the State experiment 
stations for the fiscal year 1960. The directors have been informed 
that the President’s budget did not include this requested increase, 
but did include the same amount as was appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1959. 













APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTEE 





APPRECIATION OF PROBLEM FACING 










The directors are aware of budgetary restrictions under which your 
committee is expected to function. We are sincere in our belief tha 
our request for an increase of $6 million is logical and in the best in- 
terest of the Nation as a whole, recognizing as we do the great de- 
mand for funds for many governmental services, We are aware ol 
some of the problems faced by the committee, such as the desire to hold 
the line on the budget, the need for an adequate defense appropriation, 
the agricultural surplus problem, and the charge that production re | 
search has aggravated the surplus problem. We are aware thata fev | 
well-intentioned! leaders have expressed the belief that too much re-| 
search has been done in agricultural science. The acceptance, how 
ever, of this point of view would mean that we as a Nation would be 
pleased to see the agricultural operators stymied with respect to im- 
proved efficiency while other segments of our soc iety move forward to 
ever-higher levels of technology. 

Just as a matter of information I have this chart which shows the 
funding of research. This shows the amount of money appropriated 
in 1958 by Congress, totaling about $113 million. $31 million repre: 
sents the grant-in-aid that goes to the States. So that too is included 
in this, This represents the amount of State funds, $97 million, i 
1958, of which about $72 million was appropriated by the State legis 
latures. When we combine the two we get about $185 million of publi 
money appropriated to agricultural research. What I have in mind | 
here is that the Bell Telephone Co. has $180 million invested in this. 

In 1957, the last year for which I could find the complete records, the 
net for the Bell Telephone Co. was $823 million, and in the same yeat 
the net for agriculture and farming was given to us as $13 billion, || 
am just using that as an illustration. 

























RELATIVE EFFICIENCY IN AGRICULTURE MUST BE MAINTAINED 


We believe that agricultural research, which has been the basis fo! 
the development of an agricultural economy with an efficiency secone 
to none in the world, must be ec ontinued and accelerated if agricultur 
is to retain the same relative position in our American economy in th 
future that it enjoys now. The inefficienc y of agricultural productio 
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inthe U.S.S.R. in compar ison to that in the United States in terms of 
labor input per unit of production is of great concern to Mr. Khru- 
shchev, as indicated by his report on agric culture to the C.P.S.U. Cen- 
tral Committee on December 15, 1958. Khrushchev is determined to 
raise the efliciency of Russian agricultural production to the level of 
that in America. In due time, this could be accomplished, but only if 
we in America permit agricultural research to lag while Russia ex- 


pands hers. 


TaBLE 1.—Relative labor input per unit of agricultural products 


Relative labor input per unit 


Product U.S.8.R 
| U.S 
State | Collective 
Gre 1 1.8 | 7.3 
Cotton a 1 1.6 2.3 
ERS ageas | 1 aie 3.1 


The above table shows the Khrushchev Report on Agriculture to 
CPSU Central Committee, December 15, 1958. 


ACCELERATED RESEARCH IN NONAGRICULTURAL AREAS 


Research is going forward in practically all nonagricultural areas 
it an accelerated rate greater than the rate characteristic of the 
research program in agriculture. This means that agricultural pro- 
duction efficiency will gradually lose its present position in relation 
to other segments of our economy. Many of our cooperators (they 
re your constituents) recognize this point. They are, through com- 
mittees and individuals, urging us to expand the agric ultural research 
program. 

The point I wanted to make here is Khrushchev is trying to in- 
crease the efficiency of his production to bring it up to ours. It is 
possible and it could happen, but only if we Jet down on our agri- 
cultural research program. I think we can keep ahead of Russia. 

Mr. Wurrren. It might be interesting to repeat this. Dr. Shaw 
said earlier that, except “for research, the cost of this past year’s agri- 
cultural production in this country, as compared with the methods 
we used in 1940, would have been $714 billion more. 

Mr. Myers. We are here before you with an authorization from 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities to 
ask for an increase of $6 million in the grants-in-aid to the States 
for the experiment stations. We appreciate the fact that this item 
is not in the President’s budget. We think it is justified and are 
asking for it for three reasons. 


HOW THE 6 MILLION INCREASE WILL BE USED 


lhe $6 million increase in the grant-in-aid to the State experiment 
stations will be used for (1) salary increases, (2) increase in support 
money for existing a and (3) new work in areas of urgent need. 
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SALARY INCREASES URGENT pr 
7 
Further salary increases are an absolute essential. This can best , 
be illustrated by the fact that when a faculty member resigns, it js 
usually necessary to pay a higher salary for a replacement with leg } — 
experience. Also, the salary scale of experiment station worker 
must be brought more ores. in line with that of other scientific 
disciplines if we are going to attract the right type of young scientific 
minds into the field of agricultural research. We compete for talent | — 
with such disciplines as law, physics, engineering, medicine, et cetera. i 
lg 


A higher salary scale for agricultural scientists would make agri- 
cultural science a more attractive profession for talented young peo- 
ple with an interest in science. After agricultural scientists are edv- 
sated, the agricultural experiment stations, which are usually a part 
of colleges and universities, must compete with industries and pro- 
fessions for the personnel. This competition is very great for the 
highly talented personnel. The salary picture which influences the 



























initial choice of a profession as well as the subsequent acceptance ofa | f 
position, is illustrated in table 2. cl 
st 

TABLE 2.—Average salaries for professional workers a 

Profession: Salary 9 
eam one "OCUOn 8 ee eee $16, 000 ( 
NN ica escalate eh ee ratecenmsani aati 10,00 | © 
I ON NN la cea et hate adeno 8,400 | \ 
GRAIG CRON nd ceca nce ccamenaceackeescsesweumen 5,243 | 9 
Source: 8S. BE. Harris, Atlantic magazine, May 1958. f 





PROJECT SUPPORT MONEY LIMITED 
A substantial increase in project operation money is imperative. 
Until fiscal 1959, increases in Federal-grant funds to the States were | 0 
put into new work. This was in line with our understanding with | 0 
the Appropriations Committee. Increases in salaries and operation | gs 
funds for existing research supported by Federal-grant funds‘had to | a 
come mostly from State money. Most station directors did their best 
to increase the salaries of all faculty members, including those paid | s 

from Federal-grant funds, even though we did not have additional 
Federal funds to do the job. Salary increases for that portion of the 
salaries paid from Federal grant-in-aid money were from two princl- | y 
pal sources: 

(1) Sharing the salary-increase money made available from State 
appropriation for State salaries, and 

(2) Transferring Federal] grant-in-aid money from operation, | - 
wages, and capital categories to salaries. The net result was a de | 0 


crease in the proportion of Federal grant-in-aid money going into | ° 
existing research work in contrast to State funds used in the same | ~ 
work. 
PRICES GO HIGHER 

In addition to the above situation, the directors have been faced { , 
with a declining purchasing power of the dollar. The cost of sup- | , 
plies, equipment, labor, travel, and publication has risen greatl and | ; 
continues to go up. A few actual examples are shown in table 3. | ; 


The $6 million increase requested for 1959-60 will be used for the first 
time, to my knowledge, to bolster significantly the existing research 
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program. We have been losing ground to inflation for several years. 


We need a sharp increase in operation money. 


TABLE 3.—Change in cost of equipment items 








scicncecise tebe ce citi ieeiapiaeheaocscnibas _ 
At time of Cost 15 to 
Item budget 18 months 
request, later 
March 1957 
i NN arcu ona nhadsccn dee eebseut cabrek ty ane hatin bide $495 $634 
NS cc ak ate nammems ane baieeigiandeKewiciawesimine inhmpmbiabiasietieibealses 550 680 
GE gtwanues once ena scene ened side sec Meecsees ucensabusenscusws 600 735 
I rincni cap echingn bain ckahibtess 6cas Kee needa mn in Win chee Mlagaeagaie 40 59 
SE SOE ic nitanbuppachvdaindenonnhkessooesenak sis a kacedheabacaletaa ae 110 136 
PT cana Sabine bee geteiada hited HabhethAd Pan dknsimaedebaeausawe 370 452 


NEW RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Some new work will be started where urgent problems exist. As 
for example, agriculture is a rapidly changing industry, and these 
changes are presenting many problems to our constituents. Many 
stations are expanding their programs in the area of agricultural 
adjustment. Progress has been made in research to provide farmers 
and ranchers with information which will help them in deciding how 
they can best adjust to new conditions. Much more research is needed. 
Virus diseases continue to plague the producers. Many problems 
appear to be unsolved due to inadequate basic information. The need 
for basic research in most areas is very great. 


RELEASE OF AGRICULTURE WORKERS TO INDUSTRY 


As a result of agricultural research and extension, the productivity 
of American agriculture is the envy of the world. The productivity 
of the American agriculturist per man-hour of labor input has re- 
sulted in a rapid decline in the number of agricultural workers needed 
and a corresponding increase in available manpower for urbanized in- 
dustries. Without this manpower released from agriculture, our high 
standard of living would in no sense be possible. During and after 
World War II, agriculture’s contribution to the labor supply has been 
avery significant contribution of agricultural research to the general 
welfare. 

TABLE 4.— U.S. population changes 


1910 1956 
— eee onue _ - a_esen | - ee 
NR AE ne __.-| 32,000,000 | 22, 000, 000 
Others... 60,000,000 | 143,000,000 
ee oe 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Production research has made possible an increase in the efficiency 
of agricultural production. Lower food prices have resulted, at the 
same time permitting the producer to make a profit. With a con- 
tinuing rise in cost of production and with a fairly stable price struc- 
ture for his products, the only opportunity the farmer and rancher 
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have to continue to make a fair profit is through an improvement jy 
the efficienc Vy of the production process. 

Figure 1 illustrates the rel: tionship of increasing cost of production 
and a stable price level for agricultural products and the nec cessity of 
the producer using more efficient production methods which resul 
from research. 

(Figure 1 was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Meyers. Improved efficiency in_ agricultural production has 
made it possible for agricultural “producers to receive a declining 
share of the consumer’s dollar and still maint: un 2 modest. level of net 
return. This declining share of the consumer's dollar going to the 
farmers and ranchers represents a substantial contribution of ‘agricul: 
tural research to society generally. 









TABLE 5.—Farmer’s share of the food dollar 


In percent] 





Farmer All others 










BROILER INDUSTRY 
Agricultural research has made possible the availability of broilers 
to the consumers ready for cooking at 29 cents per pound. Not only 
did research give the consumer meat at 29 cents per pound, but it 
developed a substantial industry in many States. In Arkansas, for 
instance, the estimated gross farm value of the broilers in 1958 was| 
$67 million. In 1936, the farm value was only $2.8 million. What 
State chamber of commerce would not be happy with an industry of 
such productive capacity within its boundaries? The broiler in- 
dustry stimulated many other industries, such as hatcheries, equip: 
ment, feed, biological supply houses, et cetera. It provided substan- 
tial employment, mostly in rural areas. 





















COST OF MILK 


Milk prices today are not far different from those of 10 years ago, 
in spite of higher production costs, As an example, in Alaska a -_ 
of milk cost about 40 cents in 1948 and about 40 cents in 1958, i 
spite of the fact that production costs trebled from 1948 to 1958 
Production research resulting in increased efficiency of production ap- 
proximately offset the increase in cost of produc tion. The dairyman 
benefited from production research since he was able to stay in busi- 
ness and continue to make a little profit. But the largest beneficiary 
of this production research was the consumer, inc luding the laborer 
whose wages increased greatly, but who was able to buy milk at no 
increase in cost over that of 10 years previous. The average 0- 
sumer had more of his income left with which to purchase othet 
items and services. 


HIGH YIELD PER ACRE 









The relationship of production research to efficiency in crop Se 
duction is illustrated in results from Washington, presented in table 
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6. The producer who averages only 35 bushels of corn per acre under 
these conditions produced corn uneconomically. Application of pro- 
duction research made it possible for a farmer to succeed with a fair 
profit under the same environment when the yield per acre was 
increased. 


Tap_e 6.—Higher corn yields mean more profit—Washington Agricultural 
rer riment Station and USDA 





Yield | Cost per | Profit per 
| bushel | * bushel 
= _ _ in 
20 nari ier sate el eae $1. 63 $0. 02 
eee ama ee ‘ E a Likowasnd A | 


Note.—Corn valued at $1.65 per bushel. 


GOAL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Efficiency is the Fagg of our modern agricultural economy— 
eficiency in production, in processing, and in distribution. Con- 
tinuously increasing prices a productive factors and services, to- 
gether with relatively small increases in the levels of agricultural 
product prices, make necessary an accelerated production research 
program aimed at minimizing per-unit costs of production. Tech- 
nological progress in agricultural production must at least match 
sich progress in industry, or the competitive position of the farmer 
will be further impaired. 

During the period since 1945, prices received by farmers have risen 
by only 24 percent. During the same period, prices paid by farmers 
for commodities, interest, taxes, and wages have ine ‘reased by 60 per- 
cent. Asa result of this widening disparity between prices received 
by farmers and the prices which they pay, the producer must make 
every effort to minimize his cost per unit of production. This can be 
accomplished by increasing yields obtained from present quantities of 
productive inputs used per acre, or by reducing the quantity of input 
per acre required to maintain existing yields. The best possibility 
for reducing per unit costs lies in producing increased yields with 
reduced quantities of inputs. 

One measure indicative of efficiency in agricultural production iS 
farm output per unit of all inputs used in agriculture. With 100 
representing the output per unit of all inputs in 1945, there hs as been 
a gradual increase in output per unit of all inputs to the point where 
this index for 1958 stood at about 120. This increase in efficiency of 
production per unit of input in agriculture is the result of a combina- 
tion of increased mechanization, plus improved work practices, plus 
increased yields. 

As was pointed out earlier, prices paid by farmers have risen by 
60 percent since 1945. However, if the index of prices paid (rep- 
resenting costs) is adjusted for increases in output per unit of all 
inputs during the same period, a different situation appears. Taking 
into account this increased efficienc y, farmers have been able to hold 
the increase in their actual costs to an index of about 133. In other 
words, production research has made it possible for farmers in 1958 


tohold their relative cost increase to about. 33 percent when compared 
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to 1945. Without this gain in efficiency resulting from production 
research, the cost increase would have been 60 percent. 

Increasing production efficiency has offset 75 percent of the cost 
squeeze brought about by increases in prices paid by farmers since 
1945. Further produc tion research is needed to keep pace with rising 
prices of farm inputs and to further offset the 25 percent of the cost 
squeeze still pressing on our farmers and ranchers. 

Nonfarm costs, which enter into the food and other agricultural 
items as purchased by the ultimate consumer, continue to rise. In- 
creased production efliciency, as measured by reduced costs per unit 
of production, has been a major factor in keeping the increase in 
consumer prices of agricultural products to a minimum. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will interrupt to say here that, except for what 
you have done in research, I think everybody in American agriculture 
would be bankrupt today. 

Mr. Myers. I appreciate your saying that, Mr. Whitten, and J 
am sure my colleagues do, too. 

Mr. Wnuirren. It is the only way in the world that agriculture has 
lived with the constantly increasing cost of everything the farmer 
buys. It has been due to the ability of American agricultural research 
to offset those costs by the methods you have just outlined on that 
chart. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. 


OTHER BENEFITS OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Agricultural research has contributed to the general welfare in many 
respects. A recent medical visitor to the campus of the University 
of Arizona said that 75 percent of the advances in human medicine 
had their start in the agricultural experiment station research 
programs. 

Soil research at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
gave the world streptomycin. Thirty years ago, sweetclover hay fed 
as the principal feed to cattle freque ntly resulted in tremendous death 
losses, especially at the time of dehorning and castrating. The animals 
bled to death. Through agricultural research, the cause of bleeding 
was determined. A chemical substance in sweetclover called dicou- 
marol was the causative agent. One research scientist asked, “If 
this compound kills cattle by causing them to bleed to death, why 
wouldn't it kill rats and mice?” Put into a food attractive to rats 
and mice, it was found to work—Warfarin. Someone also said, “This 
compound delays clotting of blood. Blood clotting is a serious prob- 
lem in humans—why not try dicoumarol in such cases?” Tt was found 
to work. Today, President Eisenhower, Senator Lyndon Johnson, 
and many others are living and are in fairly good health, thanks to 
dicoumarol and to agric ultural research, 

It is doubtful if many people realize the part played by agricul- 
tural research in thie case. The benefit to the general public is not 
the primary objective of agricultural research; yet, the public is the 
chief beneficiary. There is good reason to expect that general welfare 
benefits will continue to emanate from agricultural research, In spite 
of the tremendous value of agric ultural research, it is expected that 
there will be strong voices raised to question the need for more re 
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garch at this time. The agricultural experiment station directors, 
concerned with agriculture as they are, want to make sure that techno- 
logical improvements in agriculture keep pace with improvements in 
other areas of our economy. Technological improvements may be 
expected to result more or less in proportion to the total effort put into 
agricultural research. Technological improvements are needed now 
and in the future in order to improve the efficiency in production, 
processing, and marketing of high quality products so that efficient 
producers may continue to realize a modest profit and the public may 
receive a high quality product at a reasonable price. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Knapp take over and 
vive us his statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. We want to compliment you for the very fine pres- 
entation to the committee. You are talking to a group which agrees 
with the statements you have made. We feel it is absolutely essential. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. O. KNAPP 


Mr. Wurrren. We will be pleased to have your statement now, Mr. 
Knapp. 

Mr. Knapp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
J. OQ. Knapp, director of the Agricultural Extension Service, West 
Virginia University. Other members of our committee present are 
W. A. Sutton, director of the Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and E. J. Nesius, associate extension director, 
University of Kentucky. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
in behalf of the appropriations for payment to the States for the 
support of the cooperative extension service and for appropriations 
insupport of the Federal Extension Service. 

We are also pleased to join with the directors of the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations at this hearing today. As you know, the 
research results of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the State 
experiment stations provide the basis for extension work. It is fitting 
that we appear together in support of research and extension. 

We want to particularly express our appreciation to Congress for 
the 1959 fiscal year increase of $3 million in Federal Smith-Lever 
funds voted last year. This increase in funds permitted a much needed 
salary adjustment for extension workers in the States. In my State 
of West Virginia, in Mr. Sutton’s State of Georgia, and in Mr. Nesius’ 
State of Kentucky, 100 percent of the increase was used for salary 
adjustments. Overall, 92 percent of the additional $3 million was used 
inthe State for salary adjustments. 

The cooperative extension service conducts the educational pro- 
gram which links farmers and homemakers with the research facili- 
ties of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural 
colleges and universities. The cooperative extension service is a 
flexible agency—one that is sensitive and responsive to the needs of 
the man on the farm and the woman in the home. The cooperative 
éxtension program has developed over the years as an accumulation 
of ideas, methods, and techniques with which to carry out a compre- 
hensive educational program in agriculture and home economics. The 
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basic objective of extension work is to help people improve their 
managerial and technical skills, improve their economic status, and kne 
adapt these improvements to family living and community life, | mee 
In 1957, extension workers assisted 6 percent more families than in = 
1956. Each extension worker serves more than an average of 1,00] , ’ 


families. for 
Applied science is resulting in great changes in rural commuwi: | '® 
ties- ‘both economic and social. These rapid changes and new de- ch 
velopments reemphas size that the propnestits extension service must tt] 
constantly revise its program. We are faced with more requests for It 
service than ever before. oa 
The problems of farmers today are different than they were several } 
vears ago. We need more highly trained extension workers—work- an 
ers with different skills, wor kers with skills commanding higher sala- Vin 


ries. Even with the increase voted by Congress last year and the | ~, 
States and counties last year, we still find difficulty in keeping these | 
highly skilled workers. We still need to adjust salaries. 

During the past year, the State extension services have given much 
thought to implementing the following major areas of program em- 
phasis which were developed and published in the Seope report. 
This | is the report we mentioned last year and which the Department 
of Agriculture has placed in your hand. 

(1) Providing educational assistance to farm families in develop- 
ing efficiency in agricultural production. 

(2) Participating in the development of programs involving con- 
servation development and the use of natural resources. 

(3) Assisting in the development of efficient marketing and utili 
zation of farm products. 

(4) Helping farm families to improve management on the farm | 
and in the home. b fa 

(5) Providing assistance with family living problems. 

(6) Providing educational programs aimed at youth development | 1 
needs. or} 

(7) Encouraging the development of leadership abilities. 50 

(8) Assisting with the development of community improvement | y 
programs. of 

(9) Helping farm families become familiar with the off-farm | 
forces that affect their operations. 

We have examined our activities in each of these areas of program 


ecc 













in 
emphasis, assessed our responsibilities in light of the various factors f 
at work within each individu: ul State, and mapped programs of work | }, 
designed to meet the needs in the various areas. This will lead toa | y 
greater diversification of activity and to set the pattern for extension } 
activities for many years to come. “i 
In this major consideration of extension’s re sponsibilities, county | tp 
extension workers have worked with and assisted local people to } }, 
identify problems affecting their well-being, to marshal those re } ., 
sources available to help solve the problems, and thus to develop 
county extension programs. ti 
It is notable that. through this program planning process people vr 
have requested more, not less, service. ¢: 
The present economic and social changes are creating problems of | }, 





a different and complex nature. Extension workers need additional 
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knowledge to meet the requests for information. We find that we 
need to give our workers specialized inservice training to meet. these 
needs. ‘The need for more training is a definite trend of the times. 

Another example of the backed-up demand for help ‘s the request 
for training families in dev eloping complete farm and home manage- 
ment plans. Most States have more families to work with than time 
todo it. ‘The enthusiasm of families participating in this program 
shows that the farm and home development program is effective. 
It has improved all extension work in the counties by making extension 
workers more alert and able to help families w ith complex manage- 
ment problems. Programs have improved because of better team- 
work among extension workers and more attention to teaching fam- 
ilies how to put subject matter together. Lack of personnel, however, 
limits the work in this area. 

Many of our rural communities have shown clearly that lasting 
economic and social progress can be gained when people are willing 
to join together in an organized effort to build better living. The 
rural development program in which extension joins with other 
agencies encourages local people and their leaders to give direction 
and provide the initiative for area economic development. At the 
same time, the program recognizes that many rural areas need special 
assistance in organizing and carrying forward such work. 

Rural development includes a great deal more than improved farm- 
ingand farm living. The prosperity and well-being of farm families 
lepend in great pert on the prosperity of counties and trade areas 
n which they live and the essential community services they have 
available. Promotion of sound, permanent business and industry, 
attention to the educational needs of young people. adequate health 
ervices—these all have a direct bearing on the welfare of the farm 
family. 

The home continues to be the Nation’s most important institution. 
The way in which members of the family are fed, clothed, housed and 
given opportunity to develop physically, mentally, spiritually and 
socially, determines in large measure the future of our Nation as a 
whole as well as that of our rural population and farming as a way 
of life, 

Home demonstration agents in approximately 2,700 agricultural 
counties of the United States have worked with local people i in carry- 
ing on an educational program which in 1957 assisted 20 percent more 
families than in 1954. It helped them to have better balanced, more 
healthful, more appetizing meals; to use the family income more 
wisely through better planning, being informed consumers, and in 
many cases, through adding to the family income; to select more 
wisely and use more carefully household equipment and furnishings ; 

0 better man: iwers of time and energy so that the homemaker may 

have more time with her family or ‘be a more active citizen in the 
‘community. 

There is a growing demand for more well-trained home demonstra- 

ion agents. The rapidly increasing number of young homemakers 

rith new and perplexing problems calls for a dynamic, practical edu- 
‘ational program such as can be guided by home demonstration agents 

In cooper ation with leadership in n the county. Without a doubt, home 

demonstration work is helping, and will continue to help, develop 





better informed homemakers, more useful citizens, and more capable 
leaders in the community. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to have Mr. Sutton take 
over on the 4-H portion of the presentation. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be very pleased to hear you, Mr. Sutton. 


4-H PROGRAM 


Mr. Surron. Educators throughout America and the free world 
recognize and respect 4-H Club work as a voluntary educational pro- 
gram that encourages practical application of science through project 
wor k. 

Every 4-H Club member is required to carry one or more farm, 
home and/or community projects each year. The fact that (in 1957) 
2,201,481 4-H boys and girls completed 3,631,182 projects indicates 
the serious approach of 4-H Club members to this learning-by- -doing 
principle. 

Four-H Club members are encouraged to share what they hare 
learned with others through project ‘demonstrations, exhibits and 
talks before youth and adult groups and on radio and television pro- 
grams. Many older 4-H members become leaders of junior members. 
Judging, closely related to project work, trains 4-H boys and girk 
to discriminate and to make and stand by their own decisions. Group 
action in 4-H Clubs teaches 4-H members the principles of demo- 
cratic living. Club projects help them apply these principles of good 
c itizenship 1 in community wide services. 

There are 382,033 adult local leaders who endorse and support 4H 
Club work by giving freely of their time and service. The enlist- 
ment and training of more of these leaders is one method the C oopers: | 
tive Extension Service employs to strengthen and expand its +H} 
and youth development programs. 

While the supervision and direction of 4-H Club work is solely the 

responsibility of county extension agents, supported by extension 

youth leaders and subject matter specialists on the State and Federal 
levels, volunteer leaders play an invaluable role in the success of this 
program. 

Four-H Club work is an informal educational program which em- 
phasizes the development of self-reliance and civic responsibility | 
through the learning and application of practical farming and home- 
mi aking skills; however, one of its major values is the inspirational 
and financial encouragement it gives boys and girls to continue thei 
formal education throughout college. Such college training of these 
boys and girls with farm bac keround and 4-H Club training is mak 
ing an invaluable contribution to the filling of positions of le: adership 
in the ms ny business concerns engaged in agri-business. Such busi- 
nesses comprise a major segment of the ec onomic structure of this Na- 
tion as 40 percent of all jobs are directly related to agriculture. 

In the future, college training will become more and more essential 
to the successful operation of a farm or an agriculture-related business 
We must ever be cognizant of the value of 4-H Club training to boys 
and girls who choose careers in medicine, biological and physical scl: 
ences, the law, public service and education. Through 4-H Club pro}: 
ects members are taught the basic principles of the free enter prise sys 
tem. The value of the 4-H work is further verified by the accomplish: 
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ments of the 20 million adults who are 4-H “alumni” whose lives 
demonstrate that skills and competencies and character traits learned 
in 4+H Club work can and do contribute richly to adult life. 

The economic changes resulting from the technological advances in 
farming are limiting the opportunities youth will have to become farm 
owners and operators. The Cooperative Extension Service recognizes 
its obligation to the 85 percent who will more than likely not find 
opportunities to farm in helping them prepare for nonfarming careers. 
The increases in our rural youth population in spite of a declining 
farm population, together with the fact that only about 20 percent of 
our high schools have any counseling service programs, emphasizes 
the importance of such career guidance by county extension workers. 

The primary aim of 4-H and other extension work with youth is to 
provide opportunities for the mental, physical, social and spiritual 
growth of young people. The informal education offered to youth 
by the Cooperative Extension Service uniquely supplements the train- 
ing received in the home, church, school, and other youth serving 
agencies. Specifically, the objectives of the extension 4-H and youth 
oan are to help young people to— 

Acquire knowledge, skills, and attitudes for satisfying home 
an family life; 
Enjoy a useful work experience, together with the respon- 
sibility and satisfaction of personal accomplishment ; 
3. Develop leadership talents and abilities to reach optimum 
diimenbin potentials ; 
Appreciate the values of research and learn scientific meth- 
ods of making decisions and solving problems; 
Recognize the importance of scientific agriculture and home 
economics and their relationships to our total economy ; 
6. Explore careers related to agriculture and home economics 
and recognize need for a continuing education ; 
Appreciate nature, understand conservation, and make wise 
use of natural resources ; 
8. Cultivate traits of healthful living, purposeful recreation, 
and intelligent use of leisure time; 
9. Strengthen personal standards and philosophy of life based 
on lasting and sat isfying values; 
10. Gain attitudes, abilities, and understanding for working 
cooperatively with others. 

Fulfillment of these objectives will require the continued, whole- 
hearted support of all concerned. 

In keeping with our obligations to the people which call for higher 
salaries to employ more competent extension workers as well as meet 
increased work, we reiterate our need for an increase in appropria- 
tions. The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities recommended to the Department of Agriculture an increase of 
$6 million to strengthen extension work in the year ahead. We hope 
the Congress will give this request favorable consideration. 

Again may we express our appreciation for your support of the 
cooperative extension program and also for this opportunity to present 
this brief report. 

Mr. Wurrren. We very much appreciate your statement, Mr. Sut- 
ton, concerning the 4-H Club work. I am very proud of having done 
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4-H work, even though it was not for very many years. But the as- 
sociations I had there and the years I worked on this subcommittes 
have given me knowledge and understanding of the tremendous value 
of 4-H Club work. It grows from year to year, and I know it has 
meant a lot to young people who have gone into agricultural pursuits, 

I think perhaps by far the greater value stemming from it, due to 
so many people leaving the farm, has come from the character train- 
ing which you have given to so many young people. I have seen 
several winners from the State of Geor gia and: a number in my Siate, 
and you might say from every State in the Union, at your various 
breakfasts and luncheons which you have here, plus State meetings. 
You cannot help but notice the fine, clean, wholesome-looking young 
men and women. You can see the training and poise that they have 
when you go to a 4-H Club meeting, even in the most rural commu- 
nity. You can sense the tremendous value it has for all of us. 

I have heard it said that you never have any worries about anyone 
who had lengthy 4-H Club experience. I think that is true. I ama 
former district attorney, and I was one for about 814 years. In aii of 
that experience, I do not believe I ever had any problem in the courts 
from anybody who had been in 4-H Club work. I have heard other 
people engaged in that same type of work make the same statement. 

We do recognize its value and we commend you folks for having 
brought it about toa creat degree. 

I would like to say for the record that I spoke last year to the Missis- 
sippi Farm Bureau at its State meeting. They had lots of people there 
and I told them of my belief in the Soil Conservation Service, the ACP 
program, the exper iment stations and all of the rest. I am still of the 
opinion, however, that all of that should revolve around the extension 
service which, after all, under our system should be the key. 

I had to point out, also, that the value of all these things after all 
was in turn dependent upon a prosperous agriculture. You can teach 
a farmer everything there is in the world and show him everything in 
the world, but if his net position is not such that he has a little money 
to carry it out with, you are just wasting your time. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, in the State of Kentucky, we have one 
of the finest extension departments in the United States. The county 
agents and home demonstration agents in my district and throughout 
Kentue ky generally know how to carry the word to the farmer and to 
the farmer’s wife. One of the reasons for this is that we have people 
like my friend E. J. Nesius, who sits here on my right, Mr. ¢ Se 
in the Extension Department of the University of Kentucky. He isan 
able and dedicated man and he has certainly done a wonderful ‘ob, I 

take great pleasure in presenting Mr. Nesius to the committee at this 






time. Also I want to thank all of you other fine gentlemen for your | 


appearance. 
“hex Wuirren. We will be pleased to have any statement you care 
to make, Mr. Nesius. 
Mr. Nestus. I only wish to say in addition, Mr. Chairman, that there 
are many ways in which I can see. as I look about me all over Kentucky 
and at Kentucky’s needs, of bringing about some of the things you men- 
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tioned here, perhaps not all, such as controlling prices and production, 
and so forth, but I can see ways of helping people with the kinds of 
problems they have every day. We could help in many different ways 
if we had the resources with which to do it. We do as good a job as we 
know how with our resources, and we are appreciative to this commit- 
tee for the way it has recognized what we are trying to do. I think we 
people understand Mr. Natcher, and you, and I appreciate his very nice 
remarks. 

We say a lot of very nice things about him, too. I do not think there 
isanything more I need to say. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank all of you. Mr. Andersen, did you 
wish to make a statement ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my personal ap- 
reciation to these gentlemen for appearing before our subcommittee 
today. We have always held the land-grant colleges in the highest 
esteem. We are glad to see the extension people represented here to- 
day. I want to agree with the statement made earlier today that were 
it not for the research as exemplified by the great institutions repre- 
sented by these gentlemen, agriculture would be bankrupt. 

Mr. Wurrren. I wish to say again, we are thoroughly appreciative 
of the overall work and the benefits deriving from those who engage in 
the land-grant college system program and the Federal employees en- 
gaged in research who work with you. I repeat again, except for that 
I do not know how we would have gotten along as well as we have. 

We might sometimes appear a little hard to convince, but the minute 
we get through with departmental witnesses and outside witnesses, we, 
in turn, must get on your side of the table. So we pretty much spend 
our years here presenting your side, the agricultural side, of this 
picture. 

We have the problem of building up the support of our fellow 
Members of Congress and our fellow members of the Appropriations 
Committee. We have to build up a reputation for being practical with 
them, and we have to know our subject at least as well as they do. 

You may rest assured we will do the best we can, and we will always 
be onthe side of American agriculture. It is essential. 

We wish to thank you again. 

Mr. Myers. I would like to say on behalf of my colleagues and my- 
self personally to you and the other members of the committee, we 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you, Mr. Whitten, and 
also, while we do not have the full appreciation you folks have of the 
total problem, we do think we appreciate to a certain extent the prob- 
lem with which you are faced. We sincerely appreciate this oppor- 
—? to come in and testify. We are very happy we were able to do 

Lis, 


Turspay, Marca 24, 1959, 


Sou, ConseRVATION SERVICE AND AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us our friend and colleague, Hon, 
Lester Johnson, a Member of Congress from the State of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Johnson has been very active in agricultural matters during 
his service in the Congress, and I know he is interested in the various 
subjects that come before this subcommittee. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Jonmnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am glad to welcome Mr. Johnson. He has shown 
a very great interest in our dairy people. I am glad to see you here. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

I am very much interested in soil conservation also. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for the opportunity 
to appear before you this afternoon in support of appropriations for 
the Soil Conservation Service and the agricultural conservation 
program. 

I am deeply concerned about the cuts recommended by the Presi- 
dent in the 1960 fiscal year appropriations for watershed protection 
and the advance authorization for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. I know you on the committee are more familiar than I with 
these cuts, but I want to introduce a fact sheet prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Districts on parts of the 1960 
agriculture budget. 


1959 appro- | 1960 budget Changed | Percent 
priated estimate from 1959 | of change 
; | 
Soil Conservation Service: | | 
Assistance to soil conservation districts__- | $81, 108, 000 $81, 072, 000 —$36, 000 | 
Flood prevention (11 authorized watersheds) 18, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 —3, 000, 000 
Watershed protection 25, 500, 000 20, 000,000 | —5, 500, 000 
Great Plains conservation program __- 10, 000,000 | = 12, 500,000 | +2, 500, 000 
Agricultural conservation program: | | 
Appropriation 235, 000, 000 241, 500,000 | +6, 500,000 | 
Advance authorization } 250, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 | —150, 000, 000 
Conservation reserve program (soil bank) | 
Appropriation .--| 200,000,000 | 360,370,000 |+-160, 370, 000 
Advance authorization | 375,000,000 | 375, 000, 000 0 | 
Agricultural Research Service | 
Salaries and expenses 37,495,000 | 134, 825, 000 2, 670, 000 —2 
Payments to State experiment stations 31, 803, 708 31, 803, 708 0 0 
Extension Service: 
Cooperative extension work 13, 944, 477 64, 139, 477 +195, 000 | +.3 
(Included for Federal Extension Service) 2, 258, 795) (2, 258, 795) 0 | 





Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the upstream-watershed approach 
to solving community soil- and water-conservation problems is one of 
the most forward-looking concepts of modern times. It combines the 
objectives of protecting and conserving our Nation’s soil resources 
with the conservation and proper management of water that falls on 
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farms and. It gives local communities an opportunity for individuals 
to join together i in a common purpose for the good of the whole com- 
munity. "The local people provide the leadership and the Federal 
Government helps them to plan a technically sound program for the 
benefit of their community and assists in installing needed measures 
to put their program into operation. 

The small watershed approach to soil- and water-conservation prob- 
lems holds real promise for the future for doing good in my State of 
Wiseonsin. TI believe this program is deserving of full support from 
the Congress. 

The thing that concerns me is the possibility that watershed activi- 
ties could be slowed down by the ceilings which are imposed in Presi- 
lent Eisenhower's budget for next year. I feel very strongly that we 
cannot permit any slowdown in watershed planning. There is need 
for more, rather than less, watershed planning in 1960, if more com- 
munities are to benefit from this approach to their soil- and water- 
conservation problems in the future. 

Of the $25.5 million appropriated for the upstream-watershed-pro- 
tection program this year, $4.7 million was authorized for planning 
purposes. The President’s budget proposes to reduce this amount by 
about 10 percent for next year. Instead of a reduction, I think the 
authority for water shed pl: inning should be increased by $1 million 
for 1960, to a level of $5.7 million. 

The pay act for increasing the salaries of Government employees 
passed by the last Congress has added substantially to the cost of 
watershed work plan parties of the Soil Conservation Service. These 
costs cannot be absorbed without reducing the number of watershed 
planning specialists in work plan parties unless the authorization for 
watershed planning is increased. Furthermore, there are a large 
number of communities that have requested planning assistance still 
on the waiting list. There are 1,069 communities that have made ap- 
BR ation for planning assistance. The Department of Agriculture has 
been able to give planning help to only about 40 percent of these. The 
planning has been completed and construction authorized on only 148 
projects. 

In order to catch up and overcome this backlog, I urge your com- 
mittee to increase by $1 million over the 1959 level the 1960 
authorization for w: atershed planning. 

I understand there is expected to be some carryover of funds for 
watershed operations from the funds appropri: ated for this purpose in 
1959. It is obvious to me that with the increasing number of water- 
shed projects that are coming along the amount of funds needed for 
carrying out these projects cannot be held at a static level. I would be 
in favor of providing whatever funds it would take for the next fiscal 
year for operations on all watershed projects planned at a higher rate 
of pli inning. Sufficient funds should be available for watershed oper- 
ations to help the sponsoring organizations proceed with all the con- 
struction work they are re: ady to do. It would be a sorry situation, 
he if we permitted the backlog of watershed projects to pile up 
any further. 


In the w ay of comparison, I want to draw the attention of the mem- 


bers of this committee to the level of appropriations for water resource 


work of the Army Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
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The total appropriation for the C orps of Engineers for rivers an( 
harbors in 1959 was $726.9 million. The total “appropriation for the 
Bureau of Reclamation was $260.1 million. The total appropriatin 
for all watershed programs of the Department of Agriculture wa 
only $43.5 million. Added together this amounts to ne: surly $1 billic 
ap ypropr iated for water resource work. Less than 5 percent of the 
total appropriated for water resource development by the Feden! 
Government is for upstream watershed protection and flood preven: 
tion. 

The 1960 budget pee an overall reduction of 19.5 percent i 
the ap propriations { for the watershed program of the Department oi 
Agriculture. The budget estimate for the Bureau of Raclamation, 
the other hand, is reduced only 3.4 perce ent and the budget estimate for 
the Corps of Engineers is increased by 7.7 percent. 

[ am a strong believer in the small watershed approach to flood con- 
trol rather than the Corps of Engineers approach. I do not wantto 
belittle or depreciate the work of the Corps of Engineers, but I be 
lieve it is essential that we control the deluge of floodwaters befor 
they reach the main streams and cause disastrous floods. If we push 
the Small Watershed Act to its completion, I sincerely believe ther 
will be little need for the billions we are spending every year for man- 
moth dams. These large dams, constructed by the Corps of Engineer 
stop the water after it has done untold damage to our precious soil 
while work under the Small Watershed Act stops the water at the 
source and lets it gradually come down the tributaries. By doing this 
preventive work at the source, we can avoid the damage and disaster 
caused by major floods. 

A good example of this was the extremely heavy rainfall in the 
Southwest 2 years ago. I want to call the attention of the committee 
to what happened on parts of the Wichita where the small w atershed 
development work had been completed. Even with heavy rains, day 
after day, there were no floods. I am told the dams in the head- 
waters, held the water back. 

Besides av oiding floods at the source, the small watershed approach 
helps keep the water level up. Much of this water which is held back 
goes into the subsoil rather than downstream causing floods. For all 
these reasons, I feel strongly that the Congress must not permit a 
slowdown in the agric ultural phases of w ater 1 resource development. 

The other item that I want to discuss with you is the agricultural 
conservation program. <A few years ago I made a strong plea to this 
committee to increase the maximum payment permitted under ACP 
in order to help Wisconsin farmers effectively approach gully contrdl 
work. You may recall that in my section of Wisconsin the soil erosion 
problem i is such that huge gullies are eating back into farmer’s fields. 
The $1,500 maximum payment would not permit Wisconsin farmers 
to effectively use ACP in solving these gully problems, 

T want to express my apprec iation to this committee, on behalf of 
Wisconsin farmers, for the action you took in this respect. Two years 
ago you increased the maximum ACP payment to $2,500, You may 
be interested to know that the construction of diversion dams, drop 
inlets and drop spillways in Wisconsin jumped from 24 in 1956 to 9 0 
in 1958. TI believe that the change your committee made in increasing 
the maximum ACP payment to $2,500 was 1: argely responsible for this 
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progress. The following chart shows the progress we made in Wis- 


~onsin with the increased 1 ACP payment. 








a" | | | 
| Diversion Drop inlet Drop spill- 
Fiscal year dams | construction way 

| construction 
y 2 | 13 7 
3 13 | 8 
gunna’ 16 | 27 | 45 
50 122 104 





[am of the opinion that the maximum payments should be higher 
than the $2,500 as now provided. But I do not intend to press that 
point at this time. Instead, I want to express appreciation for the 
past help from you gentlemen on this problem and I urge that you 
wot decrease the maximum ACP payment below the $2,500 level. 

The Eisenhower budget for next year proposes a reduction in the 
advance authorization of ACP to $100 million. I think that pro- 
posal is not at all sound. In fact, I am of the opinion that this pro- 
posed cut was made by President Eisenhower with full knowledge 
from past experience that the Congress is not going to permit an 
ab andonment of conservation cost sharing. I think he fully expected 
the Congress to reject his proposal. Conservation cost sharing is an 
essential element in completing land treatment measures on Ww atershed 

rojec ts. 

There has been one development in the ACP which disturbs me 
greatly. That is the new procedures put into effect by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this year for financing the needed technical serv- 
iesin ACP. These procedures have resulted in an excessive amount 
of paperwork in the technical servicing of ACP. In fact, these pro- 
cedures have done more to strain relationships between ASC com- 
mittees and SCS technicians in Wisconsin than any other directive 
that was ever issued from Washington. 

The amount of documentation required of the Soil Conservation 
Service in handling ACP transferred funds for technical services is 


/ unbelievable. One result of these procedures is a feeling on the part 


of workers in the counties that the Secretary of Agriculture doesn’t 
trust them. 

Under these proc edures a large amount of time of ASC committees, 
SCS technicians, and soil conservation district supervisors in every 
county is required to estimate the ACP workload and calculate esti- 
mated technical servicing costs in recommending amounts to be trans- 
lerred to SCS. This is done county by county throughout the State 
of Wisconsin. It is followed up by a practice by practice cost ac- 
ee system that requires field Scientists and engineers to record 

their time _— and distance traveled in minute detail farm by farm 
ud practice by practice. Detailed reporting to the State office is 
required for calculating exact technical service costs for each ACP 
Practice inst: alled. Valuable time of trained and experienced tech- 

Uclans is being wasted on excessive paper work—time that should be 
pent helping farmers with their technical problems. 

Your committee can do the farmers of Wisconsin, and other States, 
‘real service by correcting this situation. 
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I propose that the advance authorization for the ACP for 1960 lk 
restored to the present level of $250 million and that you cure the 
paperwork problem which has been created in the technical service: 
by earmarking in the appropriation act $10 million of the ACP fun& 
to be transferred to the Soil Conservation Service to do the needed 
technical servicing job for ACP. 

By so doing, you would remove a serious source of friction which has 
developed among the county workers. The costly paperwork could be 
abolished. And more farmers could receive needed technical services, 

The Soil Conservation Service has one of the soundest records jy 
Government for efficient administration. I don’t see any reason why 
they should be required to follow an inefficient and costly farm by 
farm cost accounting system for their work in ACP. The needed funds 
should be transferred at the national level and accounted for through 
norma] accounting procedures. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee and 
make my views known. Our soil is our greatest resource. It produces 
our essential raw products, food, and fiber. | 

The soil does not belong to our generation or to any one generation. 
It belongs to all generations, present and future. It must be preserved 
for all time. 

It is our obligation to take active steps to preserve our soil. Such | 
measures, however, are often very costly, and we cannot expect the | 
present tiller of the soil to bear the full expense. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Johnson, we wish to thank you for your very 
fine statement. I am sure that the committee is in accord with just 
about everything that you have stressed. Within the limits of what 
we feel can be done we certainly support your objectives. We wish to 
thank you for your appearance. 








i 





Turspay, Marcu 24, 1959. 
AGRICULTURAL ProGrRaMs IN 1960 BupGet 
WITNESS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us our friend the Honorable Cleveland 
Bailey, of West Virginia, who is a regular visitor before this committee 
because of his real interest in agriculture, conservation, and the overall 
workings of agriculture. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that term “friend” more 
than I do the “Honorable Cleveland Bailey” in your greeting. — 

May I say that I always appreciate coming before this committe 
because the committee is composed of men who are broadminded al 
who try to reason matters out so that the best interests of the count) 
will be served. 

Mr. AnperseN. Mr. Bailey is always fair in his approach before th! 
committee, and that is why we are glad to see him here every year. 
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Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, for the 
urpose of the record, I am Representative Cleveland M. Bailey of 
the Third West Virginia District. I appear today at the request of 
numerous individuals and groups from my State of West Virginia who 
are interested in adequate financing for various farm marketing, con- 
servation, and reforestation programs. 

My approach in presenting these several programs may appear 
somewhat haphazard. No attention has been paid to their relative 
importance. I, personally, think all of them merit the careful consid- 
eration of your committee. I am presenting them as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL AND TIMBER MARKETING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to present an information and well-docu- 
mented letter from the Honorable John T. Johnson, commissioner of 
the West Virginia State Department of Agriculture. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, January 20, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: Our marketing program within the State is serv- 
ing a great need in helping our part-time and full-time farmers. You are 
probably acquainted with the Weston State Farmers Market and the marketing 
activities of selling eggs, poultry, and produce through the market there. You 
are probably also acquainted with the help given in marketing strawberries, in 
season, and other special crops such as walnuts, may apple root, etc. These 
marketing services are provided on a matched fund basis with the Federal 
Government putting up 50 percent of the moneys and the State the other 50 
percent. In the past few years the Federal appropriations have been quite 
short of the 50 percent appropriated by the State. 

This year the Advisory Committee on the Matching Fund Marketing Program 
met and recommended Federal appropriation of $1,600,000, which would be an 
increase of $440,000 over last year, which is vitally needed in order that our 
State’s marketing programs will not be crippled. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would talk to the Honorable Jamie L. 
Whitten, of Mississippi, who is chairman of the Agricultural Subcommittee on 
Appropriations. I would like for you to ask Congressman Whitten to support 
the appropriation of the item called Payments to States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions, as it appears under the Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. By supporting this appropriation you will be helping the 
people of West Virginia and in my opinion to the one sound program that will 
help our unemployment situation more than any program that I know of that has 
been proposed to date. 

We are also making plans for a timber-marketing program since 64 percent 
of our State is covered by forests. We want to begin this program immediately 
to also help our unemployment situation. Any assistance that you can give to 
help our State in getting this marketing appropriation will be greatly appre- 
ciated by myself and the people of your congressional district. 

Thanking you very kindly, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
JOoUN T. JOHNSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, I wish to indicate the need for ade- 


quate financing for this well established program carried on in all 
of our States, and submit for inclusion in my testimony a letter from 
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Mr. J. O. Knapp, director of agricultural extension service, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va 
(The letter is as follows:) 


WEstT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND HOME ECONOMICS 
OFFICE OF DEAN AND DIRECTOR, 
Morgantown, January 21, 1959, 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bartey: AS you again assume your duties in our Nation’s Capital, 
we trust that you will call on us for support and help if there is anything that 
we can do to be of service. We know that you are greatly interested in West 
Virginia University and in the programs of the agricultural experiment station 
and of the cooperative agricultural extension service. 

As you are well aware, our work in research and extension is carried out 
on a Federal-State cooperative basis. The citizens of West Virginia lean heavily 
upon the research findings of the agricultural experiment station brought to 
them through the efforts of the cooperative extension service. The continuation 
and improvement of this program for helping people help themselves is, we be- 
lieve, of vital importance to every citizen in West Virginia, but it is of special 
significance to those persons employed in farming, forestry and wildlife man- 
agement, lumbering, wood-using plants, and the variety of packing and proe- 
essing plants that we have for our agricultural products. Our work is of equal 
significance to those engaged in marketing activities such as buying, selling, 
transporting, storing, packaging, and wholesaling and retailing food and fiber. 
These programs are assuming ever greater importance to dealers in farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, pesticides, and other farm supplies. It is of interest to note 
that the experiment station and the extension service provide vitally needed 
information and help to about two persons employed in off-farm agricultural 
work for each person engaged in producing food and fiber on our farms in West 
Virginia. It is our job to be concerned how all of these workers can improve 
their efficiency and, in doing so, provide consumers with a better product at a 
lower cost. 

In both research and extension, West Virginia has long enjoved an enviable 
record, both within our State and throughout the Nation and the world. Out- 
standing research discoveries of the West Virginia station include: (1) isola- 
tion and identification of the infectious synovitis virus in poultry. The sub- 
sequent work on control measures has, by conservative estimates, saved many 
thousands of dollars for our West Virginia broiler producers. The nationwide 
effect of these discoveries will run into many millions of dollars in savings to 
the poultry industry; (2) the isolation and control of a fungus which produces 
carotene (precursor of vitamin A) in quantities so as to make it economically 
feasible to produce this very scarce vitamin in commercial quantities for addi- 
tion to food products. This research, done in our departinent of plant path- 
ology, bacteriology and entomology, can be a godsend to those underdeveloped 
countries where the diet is lacking in vitamin A, which often causes poor vision 
or blindness. It will also offer a valuable addition to medical practice and is 
expected to be utilized in the commercial production of food and feeds for 
human beings and livestock. Both of these research findings are typical of the 
basic and fundamental research program being carried on in the agricultural 
experiment station at West Virginia University. This research has already been 
worth many millions of dollars to West Virginia citizens and to our fellow 
Americans in other States. In the years ahead, some of our recent discoveries 
will be worth untold millions of dollars in addition to their worth in preventing 
human suffering and in improving health in human beings and livestock. 

Outstanding results of the Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service of 
West Virginia University include: (1) the development of a beef cattle pro- 
gram which involves the production of quality feeder calves. This one project 
has greatly improved the income of our West Virginia farmers by encouraging 
them to produce a superior animal which will attract buyers from surrounding 
States to the feeder calf sales held —_ fall throughout West Virginia; (2) 
conducting a 4-H Club program which, last year, involved membership of 12.988 
boys and 18,517 girls and 1,457 lay leaders in addition to the extension staff 
located in each of our counties. The boys and girls in 4-H Club work in West 
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Virginia learn not only about the production of crops and livestock, the prin- 
ciples in nutrition and the qualities of various fabrics, but they are involved 
in a program which is giving more and more attention to health, to citizenship, 
to public speaking and to leadership training. The success of our program is 
tested to by the fact that West Virginia had eight national winners at the 
4H Club congress held in Chicago this past December. In addition to these 
national Winners, West Virginia’s 4-H team also won the national livestock 
judging contest competing with teams from 29 States. As with the experiment 
station, the achievements of the extension service, while they can be measured 
in terms of millions of dollars in benefit to the citizens of West Virginia and 
to the Nation, are perhaps making an even greater contribution in the area of 
developing better citizens who are more adequately prepared to assume their 
responsibilities in our democracy. 

We believe that the Federal-State plan of cooperative research and exten- 
sion is SO Significant that it merits additional support from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is our understanding that the legislative committee representing 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State universities has discussed 
this need for increased funds with the Bureau of the Budget and is preparing 
to make Similar requests to the appropriation committees of the Congress. 

We will send to you in the near future the summary of the activities of our 
cooperative extension service in West Virginia during the past year. Like- 
wise, we will provide to you a copy of our winter issue of “Science Serves Your 
Farm and Home” in which we will present considerable detail concerning the 
programs and research and resident instruction in the college of agriculture, 
forestry, and home economics at West Virginia University. 

In this day and time when the public has been so dramatically alerted to the 
need for increased sicentific endeavor, there has been some tendency for well- 
established agencies such as the agricultural experiment station and the cooper- 
itive extension service to be overlooked despite the fact that they are doing 
and have done a tremendous job for all of the people in our country. It is to be 
hoped that the 86th Congress will take steps to more adequately recognize and 
support the programs which have been carried out in this Nation over the past 
half century by the agricultural experiment stations and the cooperative exten- 
sion service. 

You have our full confidence and support, and we ask God’s blessing upon you 
is you and your colleagues in the Congress strive earnestly to do that which is 
inthe best interests of our beloved democracy. 

We hope that you will call on us if we can be of service to you in any way. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy M. KorTMan, 
Dean and Director. 
J. O. KNAPP, 
Director, Agricultural Extension Service. 


REFORESTATION (CLARKE-M NARY, SEC. 4 FUNDS) 


Mr. Barry. A check of the budget items for the Agriculture De- 
partment would indicate that there is a tendency to neglect this very 
important program. It is one vital to West Virginia, since 64 percent 
of the State’s land survey is forest. area. 

Isupported the soil bank provision in the General Agriculture Act 
with the thought that we in West Virginia would be able to put thou- 
sands of our marginal hill and mountainside pasture lands in the soil 
bank and initiate a program of reforestation. 

Chis is important in West Virginia particularly as a deterrent to 
foods as well as to provide marketable timber for the future. The 
program has been a dismal failure in my State. 

lhe Monongahela National Forest covers a large part of the land 
‘reas of the mountain section of my State. The Federal Govern- 
nent had a huge nursery there where they grew seedlings for replant- 
ing. This nursery supplied all of the States in the Appalachian 
Mountain Range, from Georgia northward to the Canadian border. 
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Imagine my surprise when I learned that the Federal Government, dy 
toa Tack of adequate appropr iations, found it necessary to lease thi 
huge facility to the West Virginia State C onservation Commission, 
The seedlings available were immediately cut to the State’s need fer 
reforestation of State-owned lands. There were no seedlings availabk 
to take on a program of general reforestation as contemplated unde 
the soil bank. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a letter fro, 
Mr. Lester McClung, State forester, West Virginia State Conservatio 
Commission. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Charleston, February 13, 1959, 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
1208 House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BAILEY: I have been recently advised that the Budget Bureau has 
recommended a reduction of $500,000 in the program of cooperation in forest 
tree planting—Clarke-Mc Nary section 4. This represents a very severe redu 
tion, since the total appropriation for the present fiscal year is only $790,0% 
The balance to be distributed among the many States participating in this pro 
gram is a mere $290,000. 

At the meeting of the Association of State Foresters held in Ohio last fal 
there was general agreement that a request would be made to the Congress for 
the maximum appropriation of $20 million for Clarke-McNary section 2, coo; 
eration in forest fire control. For several years, West Virginia has been receir 
ing less Federal assistance. The cost sharing this year amounts to $122,700, 1 
decrease of some $25,000 in the last 5 years. I heartily endorse the recon 
mendation of our association and will personally appreciate any help you cal 
render in securing the funds to deal realistically with our forest conservation 
program. 

Sincerely, 
LESTER MoCiune, State Forester. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Bamwry. Mr. Chairman, the ACP is one of the Nation’s mos 

widespread and possibly the most beneficial of all of the Federal pro 
erams to assist agriculture. Improved soil is one of the basic supports 
of a sound agricultur al economy. The Congress should encouragt 
rather than curtail this program. I want to “vehemently protest t the 
tendency indicated in the 1959-60 budget of transferring the major 
part of Federal subsidies oh our well established ACP program to 
the conservation reserve program of the soil bank. In this connection, 
I would like to submit Mr. Koch’s letter in full. 

The letter is as follows: 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE INC., 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Bartey: This organization has long been interested in the mail- 
tenance of an adequate agricultural conservation program, under which the 


farmer pays by far the larger share of the costs of conservation practices. We 
believe this is a sound program, because the farmers themselves have an oppo 
tunity to help determine what practices are needed in their area. Needless 
say, in some sections of the country the program is of special interest to ow 
business. In other areas it is not. 

Our prime interest, however, is in a sound program. You will note from the 
enclosed charts that in last year’s program, 1,126,784 farms partic ipated at a tol 
cost te the Federal Government for conservation practices of $216,301,000. The 
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farmers paid out several times that much in labor and costs from their own 
pockets. You will note that while 1,126,784 farms participated in the ACP in 
1958 only 126,515 farms in the entire Nation participated in the conservation 
reserve program of the soil bank. The CRP spent $139,080,553 or an average of 
$1,099 per farm. It seems to me it is significant that the CRP participation is 
only 11.2 percent of the ACP participation. We would point out, too, that under 
the conservation reserve program the Government has gotten itself committed 
to these annual payments to these relatively few farmers for up to 10 years. 

Iam writing you with reference to the general participation and cost of the 
two programs because of our strong feeling that the new budget is not sound 
in its recommendations for the two programs. For instance, for the ACP pro- 
gram, where the farmer pays out by far the greater part of the cost, the budget 
recommends a reduction from $250 million to $100 million, whereas in the CRP 
program, which is participated in by few farmers and under which the Govern- 
ment commits itself to up to a 10-year contract, the President's budget recom- 
mends a $360,370,000 program. 

It is our belief that the agricultural conservation program is by far the better 
program. Certainly, if these programs are offered on the basis of land treat- 
ment and true conservation the ACP reaches a much greater number of acres. 
In addition to the cost to the Government it also leads to the expenditure of 
probably twice that much by the farmers themselves. 

I hope you will find time to check these charts, so you may have an idea as to the 
relative participation in the two programs, as to the relative cost of the two, and 
as to the number of farmers who have shown their interest in the two, as evi- 
denced by the numbers who have signed up. 

We, therefore, hope that you will join with other friends of conservation in at 
least restoring the cut which the President’s budget has recommended. Frankly, 
it seems to us that if the full amount of $500 million authorized by the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act were passed by the Congress it would 
be a far better investment than in further expanding the conservation reserve 
program, which goes to only a few farmers and at greater cost to the Government. 

If you have any questions or would like more information about either of these 
programs in your State, I would be glad to discuss this with you personally or 
get additional facts and figures for you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ropsert M. Kocu, President. 





MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE 
Mr. Barny. Mr. Chairman, my office has received numerous re- 
quests protesting the inadequacy of the appropriation to implement 
the meat inspection program, particularly since the Department’s 
activities have been enlarged by the action of the Congress in provid- 
ing inspection of poultry products and the Humane Slaughter Act. 

At this time, I desire to insert for the information of the committee 
a letter from Mr. John A. Killick, executive secretary of the National 
Independent Meat Packer’s Association, and a letter from Mr. 
Thomas J. Lloyd, president of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen. These letters go into detail on the appropriation 
item. 

(The letters are as follows:) 


THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1959. 

Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILry, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BAttey: During the past year the National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association has on numerous occasions cooperated with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO), the American 
Meat Institute, the Western States Meat Packers Association and other live 
Stock industry associations in calling to the attention of Members of the Con- 
sress the problems which confront not only the meat packing industry but the 
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livestock producers and the consuming public when the meat inspection appro. 
priations are not sufficient to perform the functions required by law. 

The Department of Agriculture budget request of $21,475,000 for the Meat 
Inspection Division is, we believe, the minimum amount necessary for the 
Division to perform adequately its duties during fiscal year 1960. 

Although the budget request for 1960 appears to be $500,000 greater than the 
total 1959 appropriations, only $150,000 will be available for in-grade pay raises, 
contingent expenses and the cost of impleme:ing the new humane slaughter 
regulations. Because the $1.75 million supplementary appropriation for 195§ 
was prorated over the remaining 10 months of the year, $350,000 additional js 
needed in 1960 to cover meat inspection expenses for the entire 12-month period, 

We would appreciate it if you would take the time to study the enclosed joint 
statement issued by our association in conjunction with the other meatpacking 
livestock producers, labor, farm and livestock sanitation groups, because it ex- 
presses precisely, and in as brief a manner as possible, the attitude of the 
NIMPA board of directors toward meat inspection appropriations. I believe it 
is significant that even though many of our members operate plants which are 
not. federally inspected, they are wholeheartedly in favor of adequate meat 
inspection appropriations. They recognize the potential damage that could be 
caused the national economy if the appropriations are not sufficiently large to 
permit the fulfillment of the legal obligations of the Federal meat inspection 
program; a contingency which conceivably could cause a disruption of the 
orderly flow of livestock from the farm producer to the consuming public. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN A. Kinuick, Executive Secretary. 


AMALGAMATED Meat CurrerRs AND BUTCHER 
WorKMEN OF NonrrH AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., February 19, 1959. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. Batey, 
Member of Congress, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 


Dian CONGRESSMAN BarLey: On behalf of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen AFL-CIO, we would like to ask your support for adequate 
appropriations for two very important consumer-protective inspection programs, 
meat and poultry inspection. We believe that both of these programs are 
extremely necessary to our Nation’s health. They must have sufficient funds 
if they are to fulfill the functions which Congress set forth in the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act and the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

Our union spearheaded the legislative campaign for poultry inspection. The 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, which was enacted in 1957, is good and effective 
legislation. In order to protect consumers and poultry workers against the 
dangers of impure poultry, the Poultry Division of the Department of Agriculture 
must be able to afford full inspection in interstate commerce. That is why we 
urge you to support the budget request for a supplemental appropriation of 
$600,000 for the Division’s work in fiscal year 1959, and an appropriation of 
$10,500,000 for fiscal year 1960. 

Meat inspection has only recently come out of a period of budget starvation. 
In the enclosed statement, leaders of consumer, public health, farm, and manage 
men organizations, as well as we, explain the very great need for congressional 
approval of the budget request of $21,475,000 for the Meat Inspection Division 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The budget requests for these programs are not generous. They cover only 
the minimum needs of poultry and meat inspection. It is, therefore, important 
that Congress vote the full amount requested in the budget—a supplemental 
appropriation of $600,000 and a regular appropriation of $10,500,000 for poultry 
inspection, and a regular appropriation of $21,475,000 for meat inspection. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. Luioypn, 
International President. 
Parrick E. GoRMAN, 
Secretary Treasurer. 
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Mr. Bamey. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this opportunity 
io call the attention of your committee to these problems that so vitally 
aflect West Virginia. I shall, as in the past, trust the good judgment 
of you gentlemen on the several items I have submitted. 

Mr. Wurrren. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank you, Mr. Bailey, for your presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Battery. I would like to add a little bit to what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin who preceded me had to say about upstream water- 
shed development. 

If you will recall, the first pilot plant under that was in West Vir- 
cinia in my district. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. [ recall that. 

Mr. Barney. It is working fine. It is protecting the city of Salem 
with a population of 5,000. We appreciate very much that you have 
a program of that kind in West Virginia. I think that there are 
three other projects under construction now. That was the first one 
begun and it was completed under the program. 

Mr. Marsnauy. I would like to say Mr. Bailey is a neighbor of 
mine, having an adjoining office, and over the time that I have been 
here I have had many occasions to discuss farm measures and conser- 
vation measures with him. I have always found that he has been 
very much interested in conserving our natural resources. In m 
estimation he represents his district very ably and well in that regar 

Mr. Wurrren. I subscribe to that. 

Mr. Barrer. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. 


Turspay, Marcu 24, 1959. 
FeperRAL Meat INspecrion 
WITNESS 


DEWEY BOND, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Wurrren. We now have before us Mr. Dewey Bond, of the 
American Meat Institute. 

We are glad to have you before the committee. We will be glad 

tohave your statement. 
_ Mr. Bonn. My name is Dewey Bond. I am director of the Wash- 
ington office of the American Meat Institute, national trade association 
of the meat packing industry. Our membership of about 675 consists 
of meat packers and processors and industry suppliers. Ours is the 
only national organization representing meakpecksts of all sizes in all 
parts of the country. My purpose here today is to support the budget 
request for Federal meat inspection. 

Although a large number of our members are local packers which 
do not have Federal meat inspection, to many others Federal meat in- 
‘pection is a necessity, for as you are aware meat and meat food prod- 
ucts may not be moved across State lines without it. 
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Federal meat inspection is one of the strictest forms of Government 


regulation. Until the passage last session of the poultry inspection} 


law there was nothing in the whole food industry to compare with it, 


Over a period of more than 50 years it has been considered one off 
the bulwarks of consumer protection. And as the country’s food}, 


distribution system has developed, the legal requirement being what 
it is, Federal meat inspection has been more and more in demand. 
Without an adequate staff and a well organized inspection program, 
there is no doubt that serious maldistribution of meat would resuli 

By and large we think that the administration of meat inspection 
has been excellent, even though at times we have thought that the 
appropriations provided were not enough in view of the heavy de. 
mands placed on the Division. Actually we feel that additional fund 
could be used in fiscal 1960 to good advantage, however, we recogniz 
the urgency of keeping Government expenditures to a minimum and 
for that reason we are supporting the budget request. 

I think I should mention some problem areas which this committee 
may wish to consider in connection with future needs. One problem 
is the recruitment of qualified veterinarians. In the past, the Meat 
Inspection Division has not been considered as offering a good oppor- 
tunity contrasted with other careers which are open to young veteri- 
narians. This situation has improved, but it is still something of a 
problem. Another problem area is that the administrators of the 
meat inspection program need to be upgraded generally to give them 
equal status with those who discharge similar responsibilities in the 
Food and Drug Administration, for example. This committee is 
concerned with agricultural matters, and it is our conviction that agri- 
culture cannot carry the weight it should unless the administrators of 
the various programs have the status their responsibilities call for. 

This opportunity of presenting our views is much appreciated. In 
conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record the 
section dealing with meat inspection from a manual of facts the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute has compiled. This manual is designed to serve 
as a source of information about the American meatpacking industry, 
and the section on meat inspection may be of interest to you. I also 
would like to submit for the record a statement supporting meat. inspet- 
tion appropriations. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


A JOINT STATEMENT SUPPORTING MEAT INSPECTION APPROPRIATIONS 


Mrs. Homemaker demands assurance that the meat she buys for her family’s 
dinner table is clean and wholesome. Congress, more than a half century ago, 
decided that she has the right to this guarantee. It therefore established 4 
meat inspection agency. 

We, the officers of consumer, public health, farm, livestock, producer, labor 
and management organizations, agree that Mrs. Homemaker and her family 


must be fully and effectively protected. We are, therefore, anxious that the J), 


Meat Inspection Division of the Department of Agriculture obtain sufficient 
funds to employ an adequate staff of inspectors. ; 

For a period, which fortunately ended last year, the Meat Inspection Division 
was inadequately supported. It could not increase its staff of inspectors © 
meet the steadily rising demands which resulted from the meat industry's de 
centralization and growth. The increase in funds in the appropriation and 
supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1959 have, we are glad to say, agall 
put the Division on the road to full effectiveness. 

The $21,475,000 budget request for the Meat Inspection Division for fiscal 
year 1960, although hardly generous, does promise to continue to permit the 
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ernment Hiring of new and needed inspectors. We, frankly, would have liked to have 
spection oon a somewhat higher request, but we hope this amount will prove adequate. 
with it, We therefore urge Congress to approve the budget request of $21,475,000 for 
the Meat Inspection Division of the Department of Agriculture. We believe it 

one of s the minimum amount necessary to permit the Division to keep an adequate 
y’s food fe aff of inspec tors, who must provide the consumer protection so necessary to 


1g What four Nation’s health. 
Thomas J. Lloyd and Patrick E. Gorman, President and Secretary- 


lemand Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
rograt, (AFL-CIO); Radford Hall, Executive Secretary, American Na- 
l result tional Cattlemen’s Association; Homer R. Davison, President, 
spectior American Meat Institute; A. Z. Baker, President, American Stock 


Yards Association; James G. Patton, President, the National 


shat the Farmers Union; Herschel D. Newsom, Master, the National 


avy de. Grange; John A. Killick, Executive Secretary, National Inde- 

ul funds pendent Meat Packers Association ; Dr. R. A. Hendershott, Sec- 

cognize retary, U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association; E. F. Forbes, Presi- 

um and dent and General Manager, Western States Meat Packers 
Association. 

mmittee} Mr. Marsuax. I notice that the American Farm Bureau is not in- 

>roblem p:luded on the list of signers supporting the meat inspection appropria- 


re Meat ptions. Is there any reason ‘ 

Mr. Bonp. They were asked if they would be interested in signing 

- voter; Lhey seem to have a policy of not signing joint statements. I believe 
ne of gf ttat they are in accord with our mission. 

of the) Mr. Wurrren. We thank you, Mr. Bond, for your appearance 
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Serve HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

dustry HON. EMMETT O’NEIL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Tals] Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we have before us Mr. Joseph E. Casey 
Inspet- f who formerly — on the Appropriations Committee, while in the 
Congress. Mr. Casey has called the attention of the committee here- 
ofore to a ee which we have in Florida. 
The Department of Agriculture has requested of the committee the 
_ pun of some 70,000-odd dollars to purchase lands surplus to military 
family’s heeds 3 in Florida, which would be utilized in connection with some of 
are the work of the Department in that area 
In exploring this situation, two oints have been raised. First, this 
er, labor J and doubtless would be transfer rh to the Department of Agricul- 
r 9 ure Whether payment is made or not. Secondly, the Department does 
par plave some need for = irging its activities. Information you have 
assed on to us, Mr. Casey, as well as information passed on to us by 
Division }'2rious Members of C ongress, indicates that the land involved here 
sctors t? Ps land that: will be close to an existing real estate development and is 


try’s de- Php 
ion and ing considered in connection with a proposed development. Rep- 


NS 


'y, again | *Sents ations have been made to us that this land is very valuable and 
would bring considerable money to the Federal Government. In 


on uldition, a short. distance up or down the same highway other lands 
rm 
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could be made available which would serve the Department’s needs y 
a very reasonable cost. While it is admitted that this sale of lang 


vould not benefit the Department of Agriculture, it will benefit thor 


Federal ‘Treasury. 

We have not passed. judgment on the merits or demerits, or eve 
on the facts, but in view of the information provided us, We have 
asked the Department to make a thorough survey of the situatig 
and to tell us what their findings are with “regard to the facts as ther 
have been presented to us. 1 mention that preceding your statement 
so that you might know the general status of the situation. 

Mr. Casey, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Caspy. Mr Chairman, Mr. O'Neil and I represent a shopping 
center which is now in existence and has been in existence for some 


3 or 4 years and which is located next to the land in question—thf 


19.10 acres of land which was declared surplus in April 1958 by the 
Air Force and which the Department of Agriculture has made ar 
quest for. 

This land was purchase some 20 years ago originally. It is 19,1) 
acres of land located at 500 North Primrose Drive, Orlando, Orang? 
County, Fla. When the Air Force acquired it, the property had no 
been developed. It is now residential area and is growing all the 
time and becoming very valuable. The Air Force has not used this 
land for 6 or 7 years. The land has buildings on it, some of whieh 
are in a state of disrepair. Here [indicating] are some photograpls 
taken last fall of these buildings. 

My clients which are waiting for this land to be put up for bids 
after investigating it, found that it was not going to be put up for 
bids but that the Dep: utment of Agriculture had requested it without 
the payment of money, I think, in the beginning, but the Bureau of 
the Budget said: “Well you ought to give 70,000-odd dollars for 
that,” and that is why they are before this committee, to get the 
70,000-odd dollars which I think is half of the fair market value. 

They estimated the original cost of the acquisition of this land and 
the buildings was about $309 000 to the Government. However, the 
Colonial Plaza Shopping Center has made in writing, after several 
conferences with the General Services Administration, an_ offer of 
$20,000 an acre. We realize that that is fantastic, but this is fan- 
tastically high property, as you will see when I show you some photo- 
graphs whic sh we have here. ‘There are two 4-lane highways and one 
Z-lane highway and the property is located at the junction. It is 
located rather close to a municipal airport. It has been growing 
so fast that this shopping center is one of the best shopping centers il 
all of Florida because it is servicing all of the houses that have beet 
built all around there. 

It was somewhat surprising to us to find that the Department of 
Agriculture wanted to use this for plant experimentation or soit 
kind of other experimentation. If this were private business and if 
it were a corporation that had this property, it would be very simple 
You would not have any problem at all. The corporation would si 
if one department does not need this and another department say 
they will use it, but if it is worth $400,000 and the other departmel 
can get something for $20,000, we are going to sell it for $400,000 ant 
save the money. 
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It is only when it gets involved with rules where we have this par- 
ticular situation. I recall that this rule was suggested by the Hon- 
sable Carl Vinson—and it is a very good rule—to have other de- 
partments of the Government look over such property before the 
Government gets rid of it. However, I do not think it was intended 
to cover this type of situation because what we have here is not an 
ittempt to negotiate. 

What we say is we will bid in competition $20,000 an acre—a repu- 
table, well-financed corporation will bid $20,000 an acre—for this land 
incompetition. It might bring $30,000 or $40,000 or $50,000 an acre. 
Suppose this land is worth $1 million? It gives you an idea if you ap- 
roach it from that angle. 

Would the Department of Agriculture still persist in using it for 
this purpose ? 

There are some things I would like to mention about the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which probably does not differ from other de- 
partments. I have had some experience on this committee and I do 
not think times have changed the departments very much, but when 
they filled out their application for this property they did not set 
forth that this property was $20,000-an-acre property. They did not 
et forth that this property had grown in value and so forth. They 
ialked about its acquisition cost. They did say that its highest use 
was commercial, but then they added a little something to the effect 
which would negate that by saying if they did not get it, the city of 
Orlando would get it for airport purposes. They must have been 
onscious, 1 other words, that if this would have gone for commercial 
purposes that they could not very well sustain their contention that 
they want to move in here into this expensive property. The highest 
use, they admit, is commercial use, but they did add in their applica- 
tion that statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interrupt you at that point? 

Mr. Casry. Surely. 

Mr. Wuirren. From the presentation that I have heard, I am in 
thorough accord that the Department should explore fully the possi- 
bility of this land being sold, in view of its value. Land of much less 
value can be used by the Department. to meet this purpose. 

[am only generally familiar with the legislation having to do with 
surplus property. But you raise a point there that, if the Department 
of Agriculture does not use this property, and if the General Services 
Administration runs the gantlet of all the various governmental 
departments and agencies that might want this property, then a State 
or some other governmental subdivision might in turn be entitled to 
ltasa matter of law. In view of this, the Government in effect could 
be precluded from receiving this higher price. 

[would think that we should, in a case like this, probably hold our 
hands on it until such time as legislation might be passed where the 
benefits of this property would come to the Federal Government, 
which after all owns it. 

lhe reason I raise that, question is that I have heard of numerous 
"ases where property ended up in the hands of local municipalities 
ind they made a lot of money out of it. 


Li, 7 a . 
‘ave you explored that situation ? 
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Mr. Casry. This is not that case. In the first place, the city ¢ 


less | 








Orlando asked the General Services Administration if they could hang jjey 
this property for a school. That was before they knew about thy was 
shopping center idea. They were informed that under the law the reall 
could not have it for a school: that it was Department of Defeng us. 
property and the Department of Defense might have released it tf qt 
them under the law if they would show that it was for purposes thuf dpe 
would help civil defense or some such other thing. Cou 
Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could we have Mr. Casey orient us her} gon 
with regard to this property ¢ ~ 7 
Mr. Casey. May I continue on this point that you have raised? — Ff ond 
Mr. Wuirren. Go ahead. ont 
Mr. Casry. The General Services Administration and the city of 
Orlando agreed that the city of Orlando has no claim on the property} fey 
but, furthermore, the city of Orlando is now delighted with the prof 4 
pect of a shopping center being erected upon this land at a conf wr; 
struction cost of $5 million which will stimulate industry and whielf gre 
will serve the region as a shopping center and which will give employ acr 
ment and which will give the city of Orlando $5 million worth off is 
taxable property. So, we do not run into any subdivision problenf ap 
there with the city of Orlando. 1 
Mr. Wuirren. Do you have any evidence to the effect that ther} jt, 
would surrender in advance any rights? Or do you have any ev} Joe: 
dence to show that it would be sold by the General Services Adminis} } 
tration with the money going to the Treasur vy? That could be cleared pla 
up by getting a waiver from whomever might have any rights undef} 
the law. ] 
Mr. Cassy. The General Services Administration, I think, would} 
inform you—and they can clear it up. They say that the city of Or} sor 
lando has no right under the law. 
Mr. W HITTEN. Are there any others that might come in ?/ Ac 
Mr. Casry. No, sir; and no other part of the Government—ano other} car 
department of the Government. They have all waived their rightson} | 
this except the Department of Agriculture. | 
Mr. Wnuirrren. I think we should make a note for the committee } ar 
to call on the department and General Services Administration to give} 
us a report on this. I know you and Mr. O’Neil, having served on this | 
committee for years yourselves, know that we can control it by refus-| bu 
ing to make the appropriation. But on the other hand that would not} 19 


foreclose the Department of Agriculture from getting the property 
without payment. We can write in our report language expressing 
our feelings as to what they should do, which should be binding; but 
it is not binding as a matter of law. 

The other problem is this: Let us say that the committee should 
take action and write in its report that, in view of the circumstances, 
they should not take it, but should get other land. What assurance 
do you have that other lands would be made available at reasonable 

rates? Do you have any lands under option yourself which you could 
exchange or anything of that nature ? 












Mr. Casey. Well, T have talked to the General Services Administr® |p: 
tion and the General Services Administration has asked the Depart] A 
ment of Agriculture to look around for other lands which might be] s 
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jess cost. So I said “Would you mind if I made some inquiries?” and 
they said “No.” They said that the General Services Administration 
vas also looking around for available land. So I simply wrote one 
realtor down there, Mr. Hendricks, who used to be in Congress with 
ys, He is a realtor in Orlando, and from this one realtor I got back 
all these tracts of land, all of them within Orange County except two. 
One is in Osceola C ounty, ‘ and that is one-half mile aw: Ly from Or ange 
County. The other one is about a mile away. So they are all in this 
general area. 

Therefore they would get the same sunshine and same type of soil 
and be within this general area although the land might be located 
on the outskirts. 

Mr. Horan. Is this communication from our former colleague, Joe 
Hendricks ¢ 

Mr. Casry. No, sir; this is from another realtor, but I am going to 
write him to get a list of available tracts of land in his area. There 
awe numerous tracts available generally. Here is one tract of 10 
acres, and the General Services Administration says it feels that that 
isall the Department of Agriculture really wants. This tract carries 
aprice of $20,000. That is the asking price. 

Mr. Wurrren. In connection with the land involved as I understand 
it, it is adjacent to the Department of Agriculture Laboratory now 
located on there; is that correct ? 

Mr. Casny. I think that there is a laboratory around there some 
place. 

Mr. Wutrren. You do not know whether it is adjacent to it? 

Mr. Casey. It could not be adjacent to it. 

Mr. Horan. I am quite familiar with this. I think we dedicated 
something that looks very similar to this. 

Mr. Casry. It could not be adjacent but it is in that vicinity. 
Adjacent to it is the shopping center. Incidentally, these buildings 
¢ sn moved very, very reasonably. 

r. Horan. Are those buildings located on this land ? 

i Casey. They are on this land [indicating]. These buildings 
are on the land we are talking about and can be easily moved. 

Mr. Horan. They are all temporary buildings? 

Mr. Casry. Agriculture’s activities could be set up again when these 
buildings are moved. This picture [indicating] shows in red the 
19.10 acres we are talking about. I think they are utilizing about 
dacres, ‘They are there under a permit. 

Here [indicating] is the shopping center on this side. It is a mag- 
hificent shopping center. You can also see a road there and a road 
hereas well as a road over here [indicating]. 

That is why this land would be so valuable to us. On the other 
side isthe Lee Dairy Farm. Mr. Lee tells us he will sell his land from 
his farm at a cost of $15,000 an acre because he feels that is the price 
he can get if he breaks it up into housing lots and that it should be 
used for housing lots instead of farms. 

So, one of the alternative proposals we have made is that we will 
pay the $15,000 an acre and move the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture over onto it. Now, the General Services Administration 
said “Well, I do not see how Agriculture could object to that, but the 
rovernment would not be getting the money.” 
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General Services said “We are interested in getting this mone} 
We want to get as much money as we can for the Government.” 
They further said that they wanted to utilize this property for i 
best purpose and if it is worth $20,000 or more an acre, they want} 
get every cent they can in open bidding, and that is the method whid 
we prefer. 
Mr. Warrrs n. I think we understand the problem, and the sit 
ation. My suggestion would be to you, if you have this informatiof 















with regard to ‘othe ‘r lands in the area, it might be to your interest {ip 0 
call it to the attention of Mr. Ralph Roberts, the Assistant Secretar MRS 
of the Department of Agriculture. He is the one to whom we talkelf MBS 
in asking the Department to check on this. This will receive of © 
careful consideration. We will explore what we can do. HAE 

Mr. Casry. I have sent this to the General Services Administratinf— ™ 
It was over in the Department of Agriculture when I got it yesterday 4 
So they have all this information and they are working on it, but lh & 
was very much afraid that without hav ing the know ledge which wip DR. 
















have spread before you gentlemen here today the Department of Age F 
riculture would say “we got this appropriation and it is an accom: \ 
plished thing, and we have Congress with us. Therefore, do ni} .~ 
bother us any more with the merits and the value of the land.” 7 
That is the purpose of coming before you. Be 
Mr. Wuirren. We wish to thank you. I do think we have tle = 
facts in mind and we will explore what course we can take. I think As 
the Federal Government can stand to have any money that is col: “ 
lec rong the 
Mr. O’Neru. I would like to explain one thing here off the recorl.f | 
(Dise ussion off the record. ) a 
Mr. Casey. Might I just add this, which I neglected to mention} ™ 
earlier? The Department. is using about 5 acres of this now. They a 
could continue to use it and permit us to buy 15 arces for which we as. 
would not pay $20,000 because that does not give us the road and the } ;. 
access. . 
Mr. Wuirren. We will explore it further, and see just what cours } |; 

is open to us. 5 
Mr. Casey. Off the record. i 

( Discussion off the record.) 
Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your consideration of ou |}; 
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Tverspay, Marcu 24, 1959. 


Scnoor Luncu ProcramM 
WITNESSES 
EARL LANGKOP, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Jw.s. GRIFFIN, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD ASSOCIATION 


MRS. ADA B. STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN PARENTS 
COMMITTEE 

MRS. RICHARD RADUE 

MRS. FRED L. BULL, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS 

HARVEY ALLEN, DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

CHARLES LILLEY, STATE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH PRO- 
GRAM, STATE OF COLORADO 

DR. JOHN PERRYMAN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen and friends, we are glad to have you be- 
fore us on behalf of the school lunch program. 

I notice our Mississippi friend, Mr. W. 8. Griffin, is present, and I 
understand he would like to present the man who inherited the job of 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of the American School Food 
Association. 

I can say this about a fellow Mississippian. We are real proud of 
the job Mr. Griffin did. 

If you will excuse me, I would like to tell you the status of this 
situation before you proceed with you testimony. 

This committee and the Congress recommended $110 million for the 
school lunch program last year. Of that amount $15 million was the 
regular amount under section 6. In addition, the committee trans- 
ferred $35 million to section 6 for the purchase of commodities. Cer- 
tain people in the Department of Agriculture have tried to take the 
view that, since we mentioned that insofar as practical that they would 
give attention to section 32 needs, that gave them some extra latitude 
nthe use of funds. 

It was not so intended. We made it clear to them, and the records 
{think now show, that they should furnish the commodities with 
this wponey to provide sufficient red meats to meet the needs of the 
SCHOOIS, 

I think I speak the view of the other members of this subcommittee 

that next year we will leave no basis for misunderstanding at all as 
to what should be done. 
_ You are aware that we have our own problems. The first is that, 
it we restore this year’s level, we are in the position of having to raise 
the budget $10 million, which is not always easy. On the other hand, 
we do believe in the school lunch program, My personal recommenda- 
on certainly will be that we keep the program at not less than this 
year’s level and that we do it in such a way to be certain that you 
‘re going to get the financial support intended. 

Now, Iam speaking in advance and that is always subject to change. 
My thought is that at present it is to the interest of the school lunch 





program and the Department of Agriculture that we tie the use ¢ 


surplus agricultural commodities and the school lunch program todyr 


gether for its mutual benefit. In doing that we do not want to hay 


any mistake that the sum total will be available. We can do that; 
several ways. Our experience this year will probably « cause us to d 


it in some way different from the way we did it this year, but we capi6 


doit. Ice tainly will urge that we do that. 


I am sure all of us would like to do more, but whether we can fin} 


within our overall limitation the chance to do it I do not know. 
Will you please proceed, Mr. Griffin, to introduce your friend! 


We in Mississippi are proud of the record Mr. Griffin made in working}: 
PI | ng 


in this program not only in ao but in the national association 


We are pleased to have Mr. Griffin here, and will be glad to have youfpass 


introduce your successor. 
Mr. Grirrin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


I speak for all the people in Mississippi in saying that we arfavai 


very proud of you. It has been a pleasure for me to attempt to serves 
legislative chairman for the past 2 years, and it has certainly been: 
privilege and pleasure to come before you gentlemen each year. You 
have been very courteous at all times and we certainly appreciate the 
fine interest you have shown in the school-lunch program over the 
years. It was with some reluctance that I gave up the job of legisla 
tive chairman but with Mr. Earl Langkop, State Director of th 
school-lunch program in Missouri, the association is well represented. 
He has done an outstanding job this year in assimilating informs 
tion and facts which I know will be of interest to the committee. So, 
Mr. Earl Langkop will take over now and introduce these other people 
and then proceed with his statement. 


mor 
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Mr. Marsnauy. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Langkop, andf tat 


we would like to say that we appreciate your coming before our com- 
mittee again this year. 

We have definitely benefited as a result of your testimony in year 
previous and it would not seem just right if you were not here. We 
shall be glad to hear from Mr. Langkop. 

Mr. Grirrin. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanexor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to intro 
duce Mr. Harvey Allen who is the director of the school-lunch pro- 
gram in the city of New York; Mr. Charles Lilley, State director of 
the school-lunch program of the State of Color: ado, and Dr. John 
Perryman, executive secretary to the American School Food Service 
Association. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable to you, I would like to read my 
remarks. 

Mr. Marsnari. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MR. EARL LANGKOP 


Mr. Lancxor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
an honor and a real privilege for me to appear before you today 3% 
legislative chairman for the American School Food Service Associa- 
tion—an organization composed of over 16,000 members who ate 
engaged in the activity of providing food service for the Nation's 
schoolchildren. My comments shall be directed to the national school 
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lunch program and the vital need for increased Federal aid if we 
are to accomplish those important and very laudable goals as set forth 
‘nsection 2 of the National School Lunch Act. 

Specifically, the ASFSA is recommending— 

(1) A school lunch appropriation of $180 million for fiscal year 
1960. 

(2) A transfer of $45 million from section 32 in one of the follow- 
ing forms : 

(a2) A cash transfer to be distributed to the schools along with 
funds appropriated for the national school lunch program, similar 
io the congressional transfer of such funds for the entire Federal 
inancing of the program during the 2 years immediately preceding 
passage of the National School Lunch Act. We urge your serious 
sonsideration of this plan for providing more adequate Federal aid 
is it would provide a means for making better use of funds already 
wailable for expanding agricultural markets for foods in abundant 
supply and importantly it would not require an increase in the Fed- 
wal budget. For years all State agencies and the schools have been 
operating with the U.S. Department of Agriculture in its plenti- 
ful foods program by emphasizing and encouraging the use of foods 
n heavy supply, both on a local and national basis. Through 
nonthly newsletters to the schools, State agencies could accelerate 
ach activities and conceivably, on many items, the schools could uti- 
lve sufficient quantities to perhaps eliminate the need for price support 
iction by the Federal Government. The special milk program is an 
excellent example of how local purchases, at the source of supply, can 
duce the amount the Government would be required to purchase 
ind it would eliminate the high cost of processing, storage, transpor- 
tation, and handling at both the Federal and State levels. 

(b) Our alternate recommendation would be for a specific transfer 
if section 82 funds to be used by the Secretary, pursuant to section 
}of the National School Lunch Act, with a redefinition and a clear 
nandate by the Congress as to the intent on the manner in which 
he funds must be used. Under this plan we would urge that the 
ame USDA policy be used in the selection of foods needed by the 
chools as has been in effect over the years for the selection of items 
uurchased with section 6 funds. 

We consider these steps to be an absolute minimum if the program 
sto avoid disaster. We believe and we are beginning to find evi- 
lence, that the program will disintegrate if State agencies are forced, 
hrough inadequate appropriations, to further lower rates of reim- 
ursement, for the type A lunch. The rate, under the present appro- 
riation, has now fallen below 4 cents in a number of areas including 
he States of Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
ny own state of Missouri, Oklahoma, Utah, and Washington. There 
vill, no doubt, be additional States facing this situation when all 
eports are in. Mr. Wade Bash, director of the program in Ohio, in 
‘recent letter to his schools, states : 

During the first 3 months this year participation has increased 11.5 percent 
‘er the previous year. We have, therefore, already more than exhausted our 
creased Federal funds. You are herewith notified that the reimbursement 
nite has been reduced to 4 cents per lunch effective January 1. <A further ad- 
jisthent may be necessary in April or May. 
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Mrs. Thelma Flanagan, director in Florida, states that avery 
Federal reimbursement. this year will be less than 8 cents. 
Evelyn Terrell, director in Louisiana, reports that the average rig 
bursement in that State will be 2 cents. 

I should like to call to your attention schedule No. 1 which is, 
tached to this statement. This report shows exactly what has hy 
pened to the school lunch program over the past 11 years. Althow 
participation has increased by 225.7 percent, Federal appropriatig 
have increased by only 23.5 percent. The average rate of reimbuy 
ment has decreased from 8.7 cents per meal in 1947 to an estima 
4 cents for the current school year. Please note also that the perce 
age increase in participation appears to be dropping off as the reinf 
bursement rate decreases. For example, the percentage growth ei 
mated for 1959 is 5.3 percent as against 13 percent in 1955, Its 
were to restore the level of cash assistance alone that was availabj 
in 1947, an appropriation of $171 million would have been requinj 
for the current school year. We should keep in mind that this figuy 
does not even take into consideration the greatly reduced purchasig 
power of the 1959 reimbursement dollar. Schedules Nos. 2 and} 
present a clear picture on what we may expect in the way of increas 
enrollments and participation in the years immediately ahead, 

We have further reason to be concerned about the financial positis 
of the national school lunch program for fiscal year 1960 because» 
recent announcements from Washington to the effect that price su 
ports may be lowered so as to eliminate certain items from Gover 
ment storage stocks. For years the school lunch program has been 
recipient and has come to depend upon large quantities of dairy prod 
ucts such as butter, cheese, and dried milk to take care of a portion 0 
the food costs as our program has expanded. For example, of th 
total value of all commodities made available in my own State lis 
year, dairy products accounted for more than 50 percent. The los 
of these items alone would place a tremendous additional finanei 
burden on school lunch programs nationwide. If the schools ar 
forced to continue to increase their charge to the child to offset th 
decreasing rate of Federal reimbursement and decreasing offerings ® 
mandatory support, surplus commodity items, in order to meet thei 
financial obligations, there can be no question that those who need! 
most will be forced out of the program. Mr. Norman Tellar, direct 
of the school lunch program in Michigan, reports that in the = 
Detroit two lunchrooms had to be closed because of financial dificil 
ties when free lunch servings total 80 percent. In Missouri we hay 
a number of programs where from 30 to 40 percent of the lunches al 
now being served free to needy children. Please refer to schedul 
No. 4 which is a release issued by USDA under date of February 13 
By reviewing its content very closely, we will note on page 1 ‘tha 
surplus foods are now being distributed to more than 14 millio! 
schoolchildren. On page 2 you will note that donations have bee 
increased by 150 percent to needy persons, by 26 percent to charitabl 
institutions but the release also carries the following wording: “A 
though the number of children receiving commodities has increase! 
the total distribution to schools was down 4 percent. because fer 
surpluses were available this year.” Page 3 of this release reflects! 
clear picture of what the schools may expect in the way of help ftv 
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surplus food donations during this school year. You will recall that 
during fiscal 1957 the schools received approximately $182 million in 
surplus foods. This figure was reduced to $76 million during fiscal 
1958 and if we should double the figure shown for distribution during 
the first half of 1959, a figure which is entirely unlikely during the 
latter part of any school year, we would still be short of the greatly 
reduced amount of these foods offered last year. Schools have not 
recovered from the financial losses sustained through the loss of 
surplus commodities and limited reimbursement last year when the 
demand for free lunches was heavy due to unemployment. This still 
remains a problem in many areas. Reports from 29 of our States 
indicate that in 23, unemployment and the resulting requests for free 
lunches are still presenting problems in the local financing of nutri- 
tionally adequate lunches. Early in this school year and on the basis 
of an announcement by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, State 
agencies, nationwide, urged the schools to hold the line on price 
increases to the children. This action was taken because of the con- 
ssional transfer of section 32 funds and after the USDA had noti- 

ed all State agencies that the funds would be used early in the school 
ear to purchase high pres and other foods needed by the schools. 
We have had some help from the transfer of section 32 funds this 


year. Without this transfer we would have been in even more serious 
financial difficulties. Even with this assistance, 19 of the 29 States 
reporting now indicate that it has become necessary for the schools to 
increase the charge to the child. Outside of the mandatory price 
support items of dairy products and cereals, the only section 32 sur- 
plus foods offered by the Department this year have been a very 


meager offering of fresh cabbage and peanut butter. Neither of these 
items were purchased in sufficient quantity to permit statewide distri- 
bution to our schools and the cabbage offering was limited to only a 
few States. This leads many of us to believe that through discretion- 
ary authority the USDA has circumvented the intent of this commit- 
tee and the Congress by merely using the transferred funds to carry 
out normal section 32 operations. 

We make this observation because each of the items purchased this 
year with the transferred funds has, in the past, been offered under the 
regular section 32 program. Wenow havea further indication of such 
action through the current purchase of large quantities of dried eggs 
during the heavy production period. Coming so late in the school 
year, certainly, the large quantities being purchased and offered cannot 
possibly be used to materially benefit school budgets during this school 
year. As of March 1 approximately $6 million of the transferred 
funds remained unused while, at the same time, USDA officials are 
well aware that the school lunch programs, nationwide, are experi- 
encing extreme financial difficulty. In Missouri 60 percent of our 
programs are operating at a deficit. The deficits are even greater in 
other States. Montana reports 90 percent, California 85, Washington 
(0, Oklahoma and Wisconsin 70, New Mexico 50, Wyoming 48, Michi- 
gan 40 percent, and so forth. It is difficult for us to believe that the 

ongress, in passing the National School Lunch Act, intended that 
such a situation should develop. Section 2 of the act sets forth the 
very laudable purposes for which Federal aid was to be provided and 
that expansion of the program was desired. At that time we had 

33913— 59— pt. 4-33 
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all been rudely awakened to the findings of the Bureau of Selectiy 
Service on the physical fitness of our youth for military service. Yq 
will recall that the Medical Division of Selective Service stated thy 
nutritional factors were involved directly or indirectly in over 40 pe: 
cent of all of those rejected as being unfit for military service. Wea 
now told that leaders in the Armed Forces of the United States are dis 
turbed over the inability of our young men to meet the physical & 
mands of basic training. They firmly believe that this is caused 
poor nutrition and lack of sufficient daily exercise. Food habit ani 
nutrition surveys continue to indicate need for the further educations 
our youth in the formation of better food habits. Much progress hy 
been made through the school lunch program. Many schools are nof" 
integrating nutrition into the total program of education and thf* 
lunchroom is being used as a laboratory for demonstrating, throug 
the service of type A lunches, the teaching in the classroom of gov 
food, sanitation, and health habits. Much more needs to be doy 
and can be done if we are given the tools to encourage further expu 
sion of this universally accepted program. At the present time we ay 
only reaching about one-third of the Nation’s children through tl 
national school lunch program. We are not overlooking the fact thi! 
the school lunch program has a definite responsibility to agricultung . 
With more adequate Federal aid there can be no question that the pr 
gram can be expanded and that it can be used to expand markets fe 
agriculture as well as to improve the health and well-being of th}, 
Nation’s children. During this school year the program is providing 
a market for agricultural products at the local level which will amow 
to approximately $500 million. This isin addition to the commoditie 
donated to the program. If more adequate Federal aid were pro 
vided to encourage expansion, it would be entirely possible to expané 
local purchases of agricultural foods to a point where the schod 
lunch program would represent a $1 billion market for the agriculturif, 
producers of America. Under the present level of aid, expansion off 
the program is being retarded. Many schools are considering with 
drawing from the national school lunch program and reverting back 
to the snack bar and other less nutritious lunches where the individu! 
items can be priced so as to reflect, at least, the actual cost of operation. 
Under such a plan the most needy children would be eliminated andj; 
denied access to the nutritionally balanced type A lunches. Section) 
of the act authorizes the Congress to appropriate such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. Section 7 estab- 
lishes the basis upon which the States and local districts were required 
to match the Federal funds as the program progressed and expanded 
We feel that this section very definitely carries the implication that 
it was the intent of Congress that the necessary Federal funds woul 
be provided as the program expanded and so long as the States and 
local communities carried their full share in matching the Feder 
contribution. There can be no question that the States have met thi 
responsibility. In fact, in my own State last year these contribution 
matched the Federal dollar on the basis of 7 to 1 even though th! 
national act required matching of only 3 to 1. All States are mor 
than meeting their financial responsibility for continued expansion 
the program. 
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In his recent message to the Congress, the President called for co- 
operation in promoting the strength and security of this Nation. 


| Expenditures of billions on ground, sea, air, and space defense today 
vould seem to be meaningless, if we, at the same time, neglect the 


health, physical, and intellectual development of our children who 
must meet the challenge of tomorrow. In a few short years we shall 
becalling upon them to assume the responsibilities for maintaining and 
perpetuating our way of life. An adequate appropriation to en- 


‘courage further expansion of the school lunch program would be an 
Pexcellent means of contributin 
TP This should not be looked upon by our Government as an expenditure 


g toward our strength and security. 


but, rather, as an investment in the future of America. Teachers and 
school administrators tell us that children receiving an adequate lunch 
at school show more rapid gains in physical development, better at- 


| tendance, more alertness, improvement in scholastic attainment, better 
} behavior, higher resistance to colds and other illnesses, and that proper 


food habits are being formed which will carry over into later life. 
We are told that for many children the school lunch represents the 
oly well-balanced meal of the day. What more justification do we 
need for an adequately supported program ? 

In conclusion, I should like to say that we are deeply grateful to this 
subcommittee for your sincere and continuing interest in the school 
lunch program. You have clearly demonstrated such interest and un- 
derstanding of our problem over the past number of years. We who 
are 80 Closely associated with the administration and actual operation 
of the program at the local level now earnestly solicit your support of 
i appropriation and an authorization of section 32 funds that will 
permit continued progress and further expansion of this program to 


j reach more children. We sincerely believe that such action will con- 
| iribute to our national security through an improvement in the health 


ind well-being of the Nation’s children. We further believe that an 
ippropriation of $130 million and an authorization for the transfer of 
M45 million from section 32 funds is an absolute minimum that will be 


|ueeded if we are to realize the objectives of the National School Lunch 


Act. 
Thank you very much. 
Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you very much, Mr. Langkop. Without ob- 


jection, the material you have at the end of your statement will be 
nade a part of the record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 
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ScHEDULE No. 2 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—AGRICULTURAL MARKETING Seavey 
zstimates of total population, United States and Territories, 1948-70 


[In thousands] 




















State 1948 1952 1956 1960 1965 197) 
Alabama....-.---- inva deicucdiinmamigcee er 2,969 | 3,075 | 3,121] 3,165 3,208} am 
Alaska_- Soca anibepe beans OGeehadeonwe 125 | 141 | 206 | 3 206 3 206 | 1% 
RN. shad snes cota nbhaulen 690 841 | 1, 086 1, 268 1,528) Lap 
I ee ia aaa 1, 825 | 1, 846 1, 761 | 1, 670 1540) 1% 
CIR ohh nth cence ac chub deatuitresken wa | 10, 064 11, 709 | 13, 471 15, 273 17,661 | Oe 
PO peda day sannaditpideeemnndnsanspal 1, 263 | 1, 367 | 1, 628 1, 762 1,974; i 
OO ee Eee Gael 2,014 2,040 | 2, 221 2, 409 2,622} 2% 
Delaware. ------ Eee Andes patehanen ee | 312 | 342 418 459 525 i 
District of Columbia-.-........- Saba 840 | 822 831 908 962 10% 
Wowiee 62 foe. eS a’ Sie 3,152 | 3, 885 4, 371 5,181} 5.91 
Ta chimskeeeadnie ed inccsatuashsepemte 3, 259 3, 589 3, 709 3, 861 4,044 4, 
RRR orc ence: eit sea abel (1) 260 | 260 260 | 260 1% 
| ES Se ea ee, 517 467 584 } 3 584 3 584 | 15a 
See micas imeistneniai atin piigeanaeciangecn all | 551 582 625 638 | 666 | wv 
PIG sae ensceinacaboadnde eee 8, 712 | 8, 904 9, 482 | 9, 958 10, 613 11, 38 
SRR cocoa cc pi eb esa tec, cota |. 8,877 4, 129 4, 436 4,771 | 5,219) §7 
TEE sna oie coionataaoeaamon ead wins ae 2, 543 2, 639 2, 754 2, 7. 2, 794 | 2.8% 
Eo cea itctdihd & desta bdiaihe ca obec | 1, 892 | 1, 971 2, 103 2, 206 2, 346 | 24% 
RET << ctpnidcunnd«oainesacnananenawes 2, 817 2, 951 2, 998 3, 076 3, 120 | 317 
Sli i wicca gic metic as | 2, 596 2, 831 3,010 3, 184 | 3, 438 | 3,00 
Maine_. : ‘ 878 | 906 | 930 897 | 897 9 
Maryland 2,271 | 2,488 2,825 | 3,140 3, 538 3,07 
Massachusetts renserel 4, 674 4, 622 4,813 | 4, 967 5, 187 5,47 
Michigan. -- 6, 213 6, 664 7, 580 8, 355 9, 380 10, # 
Minnesota -. 2, 868 3, 037 3, 260 | 3, 415 3, 626 8, 8 
Mississippi- -. 2, 076 2, 180 2, 154 | 2, 082 2, 028 1,% 
Missouri-. am 3, 844 3, 999 | 4, 197 4, 456 4, 696 4% 
Montana---. ‘ | 542 599 | 653 671 711 | % 
Nebraska_ 1, 265 | 1,315 1, 426 1, 465 1, 526 1,8 
Nevada__- 156 182 256 | 310 382 45 
New Hampshire : nails | 520 534 564 | 582 612 | 6 
New Jersey- ‘ , ; 4,774 | 5, 054 5, 513 5, 849 6, 371 6% 
New Mexico... -- 3 ; Teta 604 736 811 896 | 1, 004 | 1,0 
New York : | 14, 497 15, 311 15, 826 17, 342 18,628 | 2, 
North Carolina. = 3, 837 | 4, 140 4, 406 4, 609 4, 863 5,1 
North Dakota-.--.--.--- : 580 | 616 | 642 672 692 | 7 
Ohio_- aeaos 7, 876 8, 120 9,071 | 10,035 11, 109 12, 2 
Oklahoma... 2, 089 2,178 | 2, 245 | 2, 181 2,141 | 2,12 
Oregon _-.--- 1, 405 | 1, 594 1, 733 1, 863 2, 067 2, 
Pennsylvania. ini second * Uae 10, 563 10, 940 11, 412 11,917 | 12,0) 
Pit) Bioo...: .-...-... iapiontctnacel . Sra pee 2,267 | 32,267 32,267 | 32,2 
Rhode Island. ------ open | 787 796 846 | 838 862 9 
South Carolina. -- dat 1,996 | 2, 220 2, 329 | 2, 482 2, 641 | 2, 8 
South Dakota postr 612 657 693 718 | 746 | T 
IIIS fo ccekiwsin ss oops Eat 3, 216 3, 338 3, 420 3, 558 3, 702 3, 8 
ONES naw ccs Sebi obuuauossedwbasedoun | 7,626| 8,336 8, 944 9, 724 10, 697 1,75 
Utah. _.__-- Sa ce 653 | 730 825 909; 10%) 41,15 
WONIOE 5 ne icccncdde Sob kkeeteoh es dean! 359 | 371 | 371 365 362 d 
WRNIIUIR Soe a Renee nt eee ease ae 3,207 | 3,477] 3,704 3, 806 4, 056 4, 3f 
Wirein iMends Oo Jlii icon eslk ss nnn nbn 27 | 24 | 226 | 2 26 226 | 19 
Ne oe chk ce cca dntaws 2, 255 2,452 | 2,675] 2,849 3,123) 3,45 
NNR on Ba otc rsrccscartctencinnk ; 1, 899 1, 987 | 1, 964 1, 982 1,985/ 2,01 
WINN. «oo ico soc acsaesese Genesee 3, 314 3,477 3,788 | 3, 999 4,289] 4,60 
WOU Sos seks cove cecausides an een 269 294 316 333 | 354 | 37 





Total United States and Territories.) 149,092 | 158,657 | 170,402 | 181,618 | 195,740] il, 





1 Not available. 
2 1950 population. 
31956 population. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. Projections for 1960-65 and 1970 are provision) 
and are subject to relatively large errors. 
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197) 
S| am 
06 | 1% 
28 | 18 
10 1& 
sl | De 
4) ff 
22 2, Bi 
25 x 
62 | 1,02 
a 
44 4 
0 ty 
B4 15 
66 | 1 
13 11,38 
19 | §, 71 
94 | 2, 874 
46 | 2, 
20} ait 
38 | 3,00 
97 9} 
38 3,07 
87 54 
RO 10,4 
26 3,8 
28 1% 
96 4,9 
11 | 
26 l 
82 f 
12 | of 
7 6% 
04 | 1 
28; 2,0 
63 | 5, I! 
92 | 7 
09 12, 2 
41 | 2,12 
67 2,3: 
17 | 12, 0 
7 32,0) 
A2 0 
41 | 2, 
46 | 7 
02 3, 
97 11,75 
94 | 1,15 
62 | 4 
56 4, 36 
26 | 12 
23) 3,45 
85 | 2, OF 
39 |; 4,00 
54 | 3 


49 | 211,49 


ra provisions 
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ScHEDULE No. 3 


National school lunch program—program participation and cost in relation to U.S. 
population and school enrollments 1947 to 1968 with preliminary projections 
through 1965 














{In millions] 
— l 
U.8. popu- | U.S. school | School lunch | Number of | Total 
Fiscal year lation enrollment participa- meals program 
tion ! served ! cost 

1947...--2----------------------- 143. 4 26. 5 4.5 682. 2 $221.1 
ee ignndcpcnswccesesaebent 146.1 27.0 4.4 714.8 276. 8 
a 2 ceweeccnecescccee 148. 7 27. 5 5.1 826.8 | 312.8 
Di edns coon ccccesercrespeacse 151.2 28.5 5.8 950. 9 367. 6 
Wiss <4.--.- badinsscbuaseknwond 153. 4 29.1 | 6.5 1, 054. 9 404. 5 
lis -a-04~ eins onder 155. 8 30.4 | wen 1, 133.7 433. 7 
1953... .- ft ckbinSonbewedte 158.3 31.3 7.5 1, 219. 8 513.1 
1054..... semen mae Saal 161. 2 33. 2 8.2 | 1, 346.0 594. 3 
hc. ..-.- sranpia teases 164.3 34.3 9.0 | 1, 481.3 | 611.3 
1956 pei eawtteod 167.3 34.9 9.8 1, 608. 6 | 702, 3 
1957. ian teeecese | 170.3 35.9 10.6 1, 767.2 804. 0 
1958 cial oacha nate | 173.1 37. 2 11.4 1, 878.8 820. 0 
1969 (estimated) ........-.....--- 175.8 39. 1 12,2 2, 010. 0 885.0 
Be OtON) . . ..  cc ccc cccue 178. 5 42.2 13.1 2, 150.0 950. 0 
1965 (estimated) .......-...-..--- 192. 6 47.2 18.0 2, 950. 0 1, 300. 0 








1Exduding C meals, 
Source: USDA, October 1958. 


SoHEDULE No. 4 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 13, 1959. 


Domestic DONATIONS OF USDA Surptus Foops Up 64 PERCENT IN First HALF 
OF FiscAL YEAR 


A total of 1,463 million pounds of surplus foods was donated by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture during the first half of the fiscal year (from July 
through December) for use in school lunch programs and by charitable insti- 
tutions in this country, and by needy persons in this country and abroad, 

Volume distribution to recipients in this country was up 64.4 percent over 
the same period a year ago, but foreign donations were down 23 percent. 

These foods—surpluses acquired by the Department through the operation of 
the price support and surplus removal programs—were donated through the 
direct distribution program of the USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Quantities of foods which the Department has purchased specifically for schools 
participating in the national school lunch program, and distributed to them, 
are not included in these figures. 

During the half year, foods donated through the program were used by more 
than 14 million schoolchildren taking part in school lunch programs, and by 
about 1.4 million persons in charitable institutions. In addition, they were 
being distributed, at the end of the period, to 5,230,044 needy persons. This 
was an increase of 510,744 over the number at the end of the first quarter year, 
in September, an increase of 2,166,654 over the same time last year, and the 
highest for any month since 1942. 

_ Distribution of surplus foods to schools and institutions is made in all the 
States, the District of Columbia, and in five territories. Forty-four States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands are currently taking part in distribution of surplus foods to needy 
ersons. Louisiana reentered the program in November after discontinuing 
peration in August, and North Carolina reentered in December after having 
iropped out in June. Not all areas in all participating States take part; in 
the 44 States, 144 separate cities, and 1,168 counties participated in December. 











The following table shows the number of needy persons in family units receiyiy 
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donated foods in December 1958: 














Deen. St TF 131, 571 | New Jersey_.._...._.___-_- 20, 0) 
TO gc ng nn, 34, 851| New Mexico__-_....._---- 40, 02 
RINNE . 219, 304] New York................ 348, 87 
I asec etc ce 35, 397 | North Carolina. ._.._.._- 607 
CN ee pe a 25, 429] North Dakota___________- 11, % 
Conmocneut...... ccs... RIAN ees eos ok wea ce 63, 9 
District of Columbia____- Oi, 1Oe  eeenome- . - ..  e 246, 96 
RN ita do oe 42, 135] Pennsylvania______.._____ 829, 54 
Tilinois ot = res - SL, Goel Fern 200... ..... 5-3 596, 07 
ON ana BE oe 8 100, 482} Rhode Island_________- oe 11, 91) 
ce ee 92, 468 | South Carolina___________- 1,37 
NNER oe oe 11, 148) South Dakota...........-_. 31, 01), 
Kentucky et = 254, 377 | Tennessee _ _- tea 154, 53! 
Louisiana_____- ais thet RetNE xb ecesucdueex 127, 608 
NN a5 45 Belt aie ene os ees Bt eR IRR en a a coc oek eke ec 21, 372] 
RNG 2 Fenn cee ian Oi OES | COIs on ectccns<ces 12, 683 
Massachusetts__________- Dee) Vine... obec che ee 33, 916} 
Michigan______--_- a eae 538, 385} Washington_________-_ 9, 218) 
Minnesota____-- _ ¥3 44, 052] West Virginia_._......-- : 278, 223} 
ES Ee 331, 441 | Wisconsin __.............- 53, 658 
Missouri... ._......- 7 34, Bon WW VOMNINe bc oe cccckwuwe 8, 47 
Montana___ we Si Bee 8,386) Trust Territory..........~ 5, 835 
Nebraska__-_--_-- 2,110 —_—_—__—. 
Nevada_ _-__.- eden east 1, 449 Total, United States_ 5, 230, 04 
New Hampshire_--- -- - 8, 495 





With the increase in number of recipients, the donation of foods to needy 
persons increased by 150 percent over the same period a year ago. Distribu 
tion to charitable institutions was up 26 percent. Although the number of school. 
children receiving commodities has increased, and quantities of available con 
modities per child have continued at the same rate, the total distribution t 
schools was down 4 percent because fewer surpluses were available this year 

In addition to their regular distribution, surplus foods also are made available 
in this country to aid victims of natural disasters. During the past quarter 
year foods were made available to help feed victims of floods along the Ri0| 
Grande in Texas, and more recently foods have been offered to aid flood victims 
in Indiana and Ohio. State distributing agents, who handle actual distribution 
of foods within the States, have standing orders to make full and immediate 
use of all available foods to help relieve the victims of disasters. 

After all requests for donations of food in this country have been met, remain- 
ing foods are made available to voluntary U.S. agencies for distribution to needy 
persons abroad. During the past quarter year, 20 of these agencies distributed 
USDA surplus foods to needy persons in 89 foreign countries. 

Most of the foods donated during the past quarter year were cereal products, 
including wheat and flour, corn and cornmeal, and rice. The remainder were 
principally dairy products. 

The following tables show the surplus foods donated, the quantities, and their 
costs. Figures cover the 6 months of July through December 1958, with com- 
parisons to the entire 12 months of the preceding fiscal year (July 1957 through 
June 1958): 
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STATEMENT OF MRS, ADA B. STOUGH 


Mrs. Stough, we will be very pleased to hear from you. My 
Stough is the Executive Director of the American Parents Committe 

Mrs. Srouen. I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman an 
gentlemen. 

I do not want to duplicate the facts which other witnesses have give 
you. I also assume you have had some basic data from the USDA 
In discussing the question as to whether school lunch appropriation 
will be increased or cut back as the administration wishes, I wouli} 
like to raise three other questions that I think are fundamental: 

1. Do we wish to continue a national school lunch program! 

2. Do we, as a nation, want to make it possible for children to 
buy a hot lunch each day at a reasonable price ? 

3. Do we want to maintain an organization and organization 
machinery adequate to put surplus foods into the stomachs of 
hungry children? Or do we prefer that those farm commodities 
simply flow into stockpiles to spoil and rot ? 

If the answer is “yes” to these questions Federal appropriations 
will have to increase as need increases, or the program will gradually 
break down. These school lunchrooms will be run as restaurants sell 
ing lunches only to those children who are able to pay the cost. 

Mr. MarsHaui. Excuse me just a minute. You do not mean to say 
“ves” to all of the questions, do you? 

Mrs. Stovuen. I mean yes to the first part of that question; you ar 
so right. 

I talked last week to the lunch supervisor in Fairfax County where 


I live and where our children went to school. During the past year 
she and her assistant made two studies of children who were getting 
free lunches in three rural, white schools. 


TESTIMONY IN SCHOOL LUNCH APPROPRIATIONS 


They found that— 

None of the children were getting the daily food requirements 
as set by the National Research Council. One-fourth of the chil- 
dren were either malnourished or bordering on malnutrition. 

Their daily diets were short of calories, of vitamin A and C 
and of calcium. These were rural children and they were getting 
enough protein only because eel, herring, squirrel, rabbit, an 
homegrown pork were available to them. 

You can draw your own conclusion as to what similar studies among 
poor city children would reveal. 

This seems tragic in the light of the $9 billion worth of surplus 
foods we have in storage and the $1 billion it costs to maintain the 
farm surplus program. 

Through school lunch programs people are being taught to like and 
use surplus products. In Fairfax County they told me children used 
to leave rice on their plates. Now rice dishes are a popular menu 
item. 

These school lunchrooms can’t be run on shipments of what the 
Department of Agriculture chooses to send them as surplus com- 
modities. They need more cash to undergird the whole program and 
to take care of the increase in children and schools. 
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Going back to my three basic questionss I would like to say that, 
if we must keep the lunch program for all children alive, if we want 
io put our surplus foods into hungry stomachs and not into storage 
bins, Congress must increase funds in some proportion to the increase 
need. 

The American Parents Committee joins the American Food Serv- 
ice Association in its request for adequate funds. 

We have been pleased to be able to appear before this committee, 
as Mr. Marshall mentioned, in the past, and certainly there is no 
committee of Congress more willing and anxious to do what is right 
by the children of this country than you people who wrestle with 
this school lunch program. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuautt. Thank you, Mrs. Stough. You always make a 
contribution to this program when you appear before the com- 
mittee. 

At this particular time we will be glad to hear from Mrs. Radue 
who is also a friend of this program. 

I believe you have someone you would like to present to the com- 
mittee, do you not ? 

Mrs. Rapur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I ask permission to present to 
you today Mrs. Bull, of Maryland, our new national chairman of 
legislation. 

I have come to believe in recent years that you gentlemen, who are 
the trustees of the committee, are the best friends the school lunch 
program has. 

It is a great pleasure and a privilege to present Mrs. Bull to the 
committee which has the needs of the program as much on its heart 
on its mind as the people who work in it and whose children bene- 
it by it. 

Mr Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, might I thank the lady for her 
comment. 

You will recall this subcommittee approved school lunch funds even 
before the Congress authorized the program and each year we have 
to protect it on the floor. You are sbectbtals right in what you have 
to say about the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Marsuauu. We are pleased to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS, FRED L. BULL 


Mrs. Butz. I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear be- 
fore you today to put my organization on record once again in behalf 
of the national school lunch program. ; 

Our National Congress of Parents and Teachers is an organization 
of volunteers with a membership of more than 11 million men and 
women who are taxpayers in every State and Territory of the Union. 
ur sole concern is for children—their health, their education, and 
‘heir welfare. 

We have long been interested in providing a good lunch for chil- 
iren. For many years prior to the passage of the National School 
Lunch Act, local PTA members prepared and served hot cocoa and 
hot soup to the children in thousands of schools. Parents spent many 
hours as volunteer workers in preparing food at school and in can- 
lng surplus fruits and vegetables to be used there. 
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Because of these experiences, we have seen firsthand the great negj 
for such a program and the almost unbelievable good results. Nat. 
urally, we have been in complete agreement with the intent of Con 
gress in passing the National School Lunch Act “to safeguard the 
health and well-being of the Nation’s children.” At that time, 194, 
it was still fresh in the minds of Congress and the public that nearly 
50 percent of our youth had been found unfit for military service, » 
Congress stated one of the purposes to be “as a measure of nation 
security.” 

In the 11 years between 1947 and 1958, the number of children par. 
ticipating in the school lunch program in the United States increased 
from 3.5 million to 11.4 million, an increase of 225.7 percent. Con. 
pare the original Federal appropriation of $81 million to the 196) 
budget request of $100 million, an increase of only 23.5 percent. 

As all of you know, during these same years food and labor costs 
have risen rapidly. Also, during the last couple of school years m- 
employment in many areas of the country has greatly increased the 
need for free meals. Since only a limited number of free meals can 
be served without going into a deficit operation, this poses a most 
serious problem. 

Example: In one section of Arkansas where an aluminum plant 
curtailed production and laid off a number of workers, there wer 
numerous instances where children who were given free lunch tt 
school plead with the supervisor to sell them 2-cent milk to be taken 
home to hungry younger brothers and sisters. I have another letter 
here from a teacher who states that for many children in her school 
the hot lunch is the only such balanced meal they get, therefore, she 
is “buying some groceries out of my own pocket.” She has had to 
dismiss the cooks and use volunteer help from mothers in order to 
avoid a greater deficit. 

You will recall the drastic reduction in surplus commodities last 
year which created a tremendous additional financial burden for the 
schools; many have not yet recovered from these financial losses, This 
year, there has been some help from the transfer of section 32 funds, 
but outside the mandatory items of cereal and dairy products the 
only surplus foods offered by the Department of Agriculture have 
been very meager supplies of cabbage and peanut butter and, r- 
cently, large quantities of dried eggs which have come too late in the 
school year to benefit this year’s program. 

As of March 1, about one-sixth of the $35 million of transferred 
funds has not been used—this, at a time when all over the country 
the school lunch programs are experiencing extreme financial diffi 
culty. 

The supervisors in Arkansas told me that they closed the last 
school term with a deficit balance of some $332,219. 

In Montana, 95percent of the progarms are operating at a deficit: 
in California, 85 percent: in Washington, 75 percent; in Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin, 70 percent; and in New Mexico, 50 percent, to mention 
only a few. Lunch programs are actually being canceled in certail 
places because of the increasing number of requests for free lunches. 

The nine schools in Arkansas closed their lunch programs in March 
of this year. 

In Detroit, where free lunch servings totaled 80 percent, two large 
schools closed it out. 
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Gentlemen, we parents are alarmed lest this program be abandoned 
and we revert to the candy bar and coke-type of lunch for school 
children. a , 

The school lunch supervisor, caught between rising costs, increased 
participation, rising demands, and vanishing commodities, has but 
two choices: to drastically reduce the quantity and quality of the 
lunch, or to raise prices thereby limiting it to the well-to-do. In either 
case, the result is directly contrary to the intent of Congress in estab- 
lishing the program. 

Mr. Chairman, we feel that the school lunch program has been suc- 
cessful because it has been a partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, the local communities, and the parents, and to con- 
tinue successfully, each partner must increase his efforts. The States 
and communities are more than doubling the matching requirements 
and parents are making the greatest financial contribution, but the 
Federal Government is falling behind. In my own State of Mary- 
land, for example, the number of meals served has increased each 
year. Through January 1 this year, we have had more than a 7 per- 
cent increase over last year, but no increase in Federal funds over last 
year. We have also had a great increase in the requests for free meals. 
It means that for several years now we have received only 4 cents per 
meal instead of the 9 cents previously appropriated. 

We feel there is a national responsibility, not only for the super- 
vision of the distribution of surplus products, but also for the stimula- 
tion and spread of a program that so clearly operates for the Nation’s 
health, education, welfare, and ultimate security. Many of our PTA 
members live in rural areas and belong to farm organizations. They 
are fully aware, also, of the contributions this program is making to 
our agricultural economy. 

For all these reasons we strongly recommend an appropriation of at 
least $130 million and congressional authorization for the transfer 
of at least $45 million from section 32 to be distributed to the States 
in the form of cash along with funds for the school lunch program. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like to commend you and your committee 
for your longtime record of effective interest and support of this pro- 
gram. We are not economists, but it seems to us that if adequate funds 
were made available, our schools could buy direct the foods that are 
in surplus locally and thus relieve the Government of all the expendi- 
tures attached to the purchase, storage, and delivery of these commod- 
ities. If participation were doubled or trebled, then the amount of food 
used would likewise be doubled or trebled. Every dollar spent would 
help the farmer, the processor, the vendor, and more importantly, the 
children. It would be a positive approach to the problem of farm sur- 

luses as well as a stabilizing factor in our national economy. And 
est of all, it could become an educational program of inestimable 
value to future generations in respect to their total mental and physi- 
cal fitness. : 

I thank you for the privilege of appearing before your committee 
today. : 

Mr. Marsnarn. Mrs. Bull, we appreciate your coming before our 
committee and presenting to us your very excellent statement. As 
you have so aptly stated, this committee has been most interested in 
the school-lunch program. 
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We do have our problems on this side of the table in trying 
work some of these things out, involving the matter of budgets, anj 
also the matter of being able to take this program on the floor of th 
House as a balanced program from the budgetary standpoint. 

While all members of this subcommittee have been interested in th 
school-lunch program, I am certain that there is not any member wh 
has expressed any more interest in it than our colleague, Mr. Sani. 
angelo, from New York, who has taken it upon himself to folloy 
the workings of the school-lunch program very closely. 

I believe you had some questions you wanted to ask. 

Mr. Santanceio. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very pleased to see the members of the school-lunch progran 
appear here before us and, also to see Mrs. Stough, Mrs. Radue, ani 
Mrs. Bull. 

I have listened with interest to what they have said, and I knoy 
how concerned they are with the success of this program. 

At this time I want to take the opportunity of saying that I hear 
Mr. Perryman deliver a talk at the school-lunch convention in Phils. 
delphia last November, and I was very much impressed with the me. 
sage he delivered. I am very much impressed with the activities of 
the program and the convention. 

[ did have several questions which concern me deeply. 

For example, I would like to throw this question out and as 
Mr. Langkop for his opinion. 

Mr. Langkop, in your opinion, do you feel that the maximum us 
has been made of the $35 million transfer of section 32 funds this 
year ? 

Mr. Lanexor. Mr. Santangelo, in my opinion, the best possible us 
has not been made of the $35 million. I say that for one reason. It 
is my understanding that the money was made available pursuant 
to section 6 of the National School Lunch Act. We were of the 
opinion that the foods to be purchased would be selected on the basis 
of the needs of the school to provide a balanced program. 

I think you would agree with me that some of the actions taken, 
some of the purchases made late in the school year, made it necessary 
for the schools to put these foods in storage and carry them over til 
next year and they would not be of maximum help to the school i 
balancing their budgets this year. 

The items, as I stated previously, have been purchased in the past 
under section 32 program funds. Many of us feel that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture merely uses the $35 million to carry on its own 
price support operations. 

Mr. Santancewo. Mr. Langkop, can you give us the time table n 
the planning of the school lunch program for the year so as to give 
us a better understanding of this problem ? 

Mr. Lanexorp. On the $35 million ? 

Mr. Santancevo. On your whole program. When do you set up 
your program for the school lunch, when do you decide the balanced 
diet and the types of foods you are going to furnish? When do you 
plan to make your purchases? Can you give us a time table on thes 
activities. 

Mr. Lanexor. That is one thing that is very much an open question. 

Schools encounter tremendous difficulties in trying to set thelr 
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budgets early in the year, and by the fact they do not know what will 
be available in the way of commodities it does present a problem. It 
is one of those if-and-when purchase propositions. 

So far as section 6 purchases are concerned, that, over the years, has 
been & program whereby the Department of Agriculture consults with 
the States on the items by preference that would be helpful to the 
sghools. Normally, we get those commodities early in the school year 
so they have maximum benefit throughout the school year. 

On the surplus items, it is just a matter of if-and-when available 
and it is pretty difficult to try to operate under a budget when you 
do not know whether or not the commodities will be available. 

On the dried eggs purchased, on which I commented earlier, it is 
, wonderful item and the schools can make good use of it, but I think 
that you can appreciate, coming late in the school year, it does pose 
a problem. For example, in my State my first offering was an 
amount equal to the total amount ever before made available to us 
for an entire school year. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Will you yield at that point ? 

Mr. Lanexor. Yes. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I am glad to hear you say that the food is a good 
item and that that particular food is a good item. Of course, you 
realize that it is because of the threatened lower prices to the pro- 
ducers of eggs, mainly in the Midwest territory, that the Government 
felt compelled to put in a program there to help the economy of the 
area and at the same time make the food available to the school lunch 
program. 

I just wanted to point that out. 

It was also intended to help the school lunch program. ‘The basic 
purpose, as you have already touched on, was price support to start 
with. A further good purpose was to help consumption of that food 
yroduct by the schoolchildren of America. Of course, it will be on 

din ample quantities next fall and I understand that the product 
keeps very well. 

I also wanted to say this: It is unfortunate that we have had a 
policy in other price support lines in the Department the last few 
years where the Department does not step in quickly enough to take 
advantage of low market spots. They could do two or three things 
at one time. For instance, in my area there were several times when 
they could have stepped in and bought a considerable amount of 
poultry to the advantage of everybody concerned. That is why the 
schoolchildren do not have turkey and chicken available to them, 
simply because the Department has been too conservative in its price 
support operations. Everybody suffers. The farmers suffer an eco- 
nomic loss because they have to take too little for what they produce 
and the schoolchildren do not have these good foods available that 
they should have and this subcommittee has certainly given the De- 
partment quite a going over in this connection, I might tell you. 

However, I do want to revert to what I started to say. I am glad 
that you say the dried egg solid is a good commodity. 

Mr. Lanexopr. I might at this point mention that all of the com- 
modities have been made available to us and have been very helpful. 
It is just a matter we cannot depend upon them. It is a very unde- 
pendable source of aid for people planning budgets. I think you can 
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appreciate our viewpoint in the eggs coming at the end of the schol} 
year and our feeling last year, when the committee acted to make the | are’ 
$35 million available, was that it would be for help on this year’s pro | for 





gram. Under the purchase programs hav 
~ Mr. Anperson. I have no cr iticism whatsoever with what you have \ 
to say, but I did want to point out this additional information. ) 
Mr. "Sant ANGELO. Mr. Griffin, would you comment on the timetable | cel 
of preparing this program for the year ? par 
Mr. Grirrtn. Yes, sir. B 


The timetable for the school-lunch program is the same timetable | the 
that a school has for all other aspects of school programs. The State} %5 
agencies accept applications and agreements from the local school dis |" 
tricts during the month of August. That is usually the time these ap- 
plications are accepted, and the local school principal and the admin- 
istrative authorities of the local school district must set up a program | ° 
















at the time the applications are accepted. They must set a price to e 
the child at the time the applications are accepted. In setting the 
price to the child the local school authorities take these things into : 
consideration : The amount of foods they expect to get from the Fed-} 
eral Government, and then they depend on the State agencies to advise | “ 
them as to the amount and type of Federal aid they can expect. pu 
Last August the local school authorities in setting the meal charge fu 
to the child naturally inquired of the State agencies what they could 
expect in the way of food. We advised them that they would get red | P® 
meat, so in setting the meal charge to the child they set the price fully of 
expecting to receive red meat. Later in the year we found that no 
red meat would be purchased, so consequently the school authorities by 
faced a very difficult situation, because they had set their meal charge th 
to the child fully expecting to receive this assistance. = 





The timetable, I repeat, is that we follow the same timetable in 
setting up all other aspects of the school program and must do it 
prior to the opening of the school session. 

I would like to make this one additional comment with respect to 
the $35 million. 

You can check with the U.S. Department of Agriculture officials 
and they will tell you that practically all of the $35 million has been 
spent, lacking about $5 million, I believe, at the present time. 

The mere fact that the money has been spent does not tell the whole 
story. The crux of the thing is how it has been spent. As Mr. 
Langkop has pointed out, it has been stretched out throughout the 
school session. Had it been spent as section 6 funds are spent, it 
would have been spent early in the year and would have been spent 
for those things the States expressed preference for. In the case of 
section 6, they alw ays ask us to express a preference and that preference 
down through the years has been directed mainly to hamburger or 
ground beef. If they followed that same criteria in using the $35 
million, they would have told us, and asked us, which we “had as & 
preference and in the case of the $35 million, that was not done. 

It is not so much a matter of that it has been spent, but rather the 
important thing is, how. It has been spent. 

Mr. Santancero. Thank you, Mr. Griffin. 

Now, I would like to ask you this: You said, Mr. Griffin, that you 
were advised you were going to get red meat. In what way were 
you advised you were going to get red meat ? 
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Mr. Grirrin. In my office I was advised by memorandum from our 
area office in Atlanta that the $35 million would be spent in the main 
for high-protein foods, which I referred to as red meat. Do you 
have that, Mr. Langkop ¢ 

Mr. SaAnTANGELO. Do you have a copy of the memorandum ? 

Mr. Lancxor. Mr. Santangelo, this 1s the communication we re- 
ceived from our area office in the Midwest, the area office of the De- 
partment of A griculture : 

By pointing to the most recent information, $15 million or $17 million of 
the school-lunch foods will be used as formerly for section 6 purchases. The 
835 million of section 32 funds will be used as far as possible to purchase high- 
protein foods and all of the foods purchased under section 6 will be allocated 
only to programs operating in the National School Lunch Act. 

That was my first notification on that subject, dated July 1. Of 
course, later communications indicated that the funds would be used 
early in the school year and would be concentrated on protein foods. 

Mr. MarsHauu. July 1, 1958; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lanexor. Yes. 

Mr. SanranceLo. Did you have a communication in August, a 
circular by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, as to their plans to 
purchase red meat? If you do not have it with you now, you may 
furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Lanexopr. I am not positive, Mr. Santangelo, that I have that 
particular one on the red meat. I do have some communications from 
officials of the Department of Agriculture that did carry that wording. 

Mr. SanranceLo. That is what I want. There has been testimony 
by the Department that there was never any definite commitment 
that there would be a purchase of red meats, but it was just a plan 
and an intention. 

I would like to pinpoint, if I may, if you have any statement indi- 
cating they made a commitment to you which they subsequently 
were reluctant to carry out, I would like to get that statement. 

If you do not have it with you, would you furnish it for the record ? 

Mr. Lanexor. I do have a communication that was written by an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture that carries that very wording. 

Mr. Sanranceto. You finally obtained the protein foods, the red 
meats, but in what form? Ham, beef, or what? 

Mr. Lanexor. We received pork sausage and that is the only item 
We received under the red meat category. 

Mr. Sanranceo. Just pork sausage; no ham ? 

Mr. Lanexor. No beef at all of any type. 

Mr. Sanranceto. What about ham? 

Mr. Lanexor. No pork other than pork sausage. Pork sausage 
and turkeys are the only meat items we received. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. No beef whatsoever ? 

Mr. Lanexor. No. The listing of the foods purchased with the $35 
million were a small purchase of blackberries that was a localized pur- 
chase on the west coast, but in insufficient quantity, as a purchase, to 
make a statewide distribution in my State. Then we had apple prod- 
ucts, dried eggs, frozen ground pork, and frozen turkeys. 

: Me. Sawranento. What was the average price children paid for 
unch ? 
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Mr. Lanexor. I am afraid I cannot speak on a nationwide basis 
on that. In my own State of Missouri the predominant charge is % 
cents for lunches. 

Mr. SanranGexo. Do you have in the record the average price paid 
by the schoolchildren ? 

Mr. Grirrin. No. 

Mr. Lanexopr. I do not have that figure but the last figure I say 
was 23.5 cents, I believe, on a national basis. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that by 
reason of the fact, or due to the lack of price supports on dairy prod- 
ucts, we have this problem: “Would you indicate what the situation 
would be in the forthcoming year if there were very few dairy prod- 
ucts and what would happen to your program if you did not receive 
any dairy products for this year?” 

You recall the previous testimony from the Department that, they | 
did not anticipate a surplus in dairy products? | 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. I think that is exclusive of the milk program; 
dairy products. 

Mr. Marsnaty. As I understood what you stated, it was that the 
Department of Agriculture had indicated there would be a short sup- 
ply of dairy products this year available at the schools. 

It is my understanding that the special milk program will be er- 
tended which will provide a substantial amount of dairy products 
for school children. In addition to that, we have had supplied dairy 
products under the school-lunch program. 

Mr. Santanceo. I now ask you, in view of that statement, what 
position would you be in if there were a short supply of dairy products 
to the school-lunch program ? 

Mr. Lanexor. In my statement I mentioned the fact that in my 
State of Missouri the total amount of commodities made available 
last year were 50 percent of dairy products. We would be in a tre 
mendous financial condition if we should lose those dairy produets. 

I might point out that a recent report released by the Department 
of Agriculture under date of February 13 announced total purchases 
of surplus foods during the first half of fiscal 1959 and the total value 
on those was $35.5 million. Of the $35.5 million, $29.7 million were 
dairy products, butter, cheese, and dried milk. 

Mr. SantTanGeLo. For which year? 

Mr. Lanexor. The first half of this fiscal year, 1959. . 

Mr. Santancevo. Apparently you have an ample supply of dairy | 
products for fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Lanexor. We have not been affected on that during the school 
year. However, we do know that cheese stocks, those of us who are 
handling the distribution program for institutions as well as schools, 
that that item has been withdrawn from welfare distribution and 
institutional recipients, which indicates to us that the stocks are be 
coming rather low. 

It is my understanding that the remaining stocks have been re 
served for the school lunch program. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. I am quite alarmed by your figures with respect 
to the extent of the free lunches served to needy children. If I u- 
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derstand you correctly, about 50 percent of the lunches are being 
served to needy children free? 

Mr. Lanexor. Not nationwide. I cited some figures where, in De- 
troit, two lunch programs had to be closed where the free lunch load 
reached 80 percent. They had to close because of financial difficulties. 

In my home State any number of schools are serving from 30 to 50 
percent of lunches free at the present time. 

Mr. SantanceLo. Let us take your State. Who determines 
whether or not a child is needy and whether the free lunch will be 
served to him ? 

Mr. Lanexor. The local school officials determine the need. That 
is left to local school officials. Normally, the teachers have a chance 
to recommend children for free lunches because of their observation. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I agree with them that there are many people 
who are needy, but do you not think that the welfare program is 
something which will eliminate the need of a free lunch program to 
needy school children? If they are getting help from the welfare 
department, and a certain amount of food for the child’s diet, then 
if you are giving him a free lunch, you are giving him additional 
funds over and above the welfare payment / 

Mr. Lanexor. I speak on the situation again in my own home State 
where under the ABC program they made up budgets for the chil- 
dren’s lunches, but because of inadequate State funds for providing 
the total amount of the minimum budget, they may be allocating on 
the basis of 70 percent. The family has certain fixed expenditures 
and it comes down to the point where the child does not have the 
money for his lunch and then it becomes a matter for the school offi 
cals to go ahead and provide that lunch. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. It appears to me, and I naturally desire to see 
the needy children receive free lunches, but I am afraid that there 
is maybe a duplication in granting to the needy certain free lunches 
when their budgets in welfare benefits and other assistance include 
funds for lunch. 

Mr. Grirrry. Mr. Santangelo, all needy people are not on welfare by 
any matter of means. 

Mr. Sanrancexo, I recognize that there are many people who do 
not want to go on relief but who are still needy. However, I say with 
respect to those on welfare, they are needy people. 

Mr. Grurrin. In our section of the country we have renters and 
share croppers and others, who, for one reason or another, are not on 
welfare. Those families will have anywhere from three to four chil- 
dren in school and with their income it is very difficult for them to pay 
25 cents for a child’s meal each day, 

Mr. Sanranceto. What I am worried about is, if you started ex- 
panding the number of free lunches, you are going to give so many 
free lunches this whole program is going to collapse. You just cannot 
operate it. The prices will become so high they may become pro- 
hibitive. 

If you are going to give to the needy child on an expanded basis, the 
cost of these free lunches may go into a price where the other children 
participating in the program will pay for it, They may be paying 
more than is warranted. : 

I throw out a word of caution or warning on this. 


One other question and then I will yield: 
How extensive has been the use of box lunch in the school lune) 
program ¢ 

Mr. Lanexor. We just do not have the box lunch program in my 
State. 

Mr. Sanranceto, The District of Columbia is very much concerned 
about school lunches and they are going to formulate a program ap. 
parently for box lunches instead of the hot lunch. Is the use of box 
lunch extensive or nationwide. 

Does anyone know anything about that? 

Mr. Allen ? 

Mr. Auren. I do not think it is extensive, nationwide, Mr. San- | 
tangelo, I think that this is used as an expedient where facilities are | 
not available for preparing and serving hot lunches. Even though the | 
cold meal can meet the nutritive requirements, it is not provided in the | 
form that is likely to encourage the children to eat in full quantities | 
they require for adequate nutrition. Generally where the box lunch | 
is used, it is considered as an expedient, as an emergency measure. 

It is that or nothing at all. 

Mr. Sanranceio. Mr. Allen, in the box lunch program what food is 


Mr. Auten. There is a wide variety of menus that can be served, 
using cold foods only. They can meet the nutritive requirements for 
a type A lunch, generally a sandwich, preferably a meat sandwich, a 
piece of fruit, and milk. But it is a cold meal, a sandwich meal. 

Mr. Sanranceo. I raise the point particularly because in my own 
district in the city of New York—and this would apply to many other 
districts, I think—hecause of the age and antiquity of many structures, 
facilities do not exist for hot lunch program. 

I know you have your roving restaurants and can furnish hot 


lunches in various places but not citywide. I was wondering whether | 


those schools which do not have any school lunch program because of 


lack of facilities could have a box lunch program. There are at least | 


five or six schools in my particular area without school lunch, but they 
need it and do not have the facilities. I commend that to your atten- 
tion so that we can at least give those people who actually have need 
for it the opportunity to get a decent lunch at 12 o’clock or anytime 
when they go to lunch. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grirrtn. Mr. Chairman, may I make this additional comment. 
I call this to the attention of the committee for what it may be worth. 

Our schools have not had shortening throughout this year. Upon 
checking the CCC financial report as of January 31, 1959, we find that 
they have in stock 20.2 million pounds of cottonseed oil and 11.8 mil- 
lion pounds of soybean oil. We in school lunch have wondered why 
some of that has not been made available. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Do you folks make a request. of the Department 11 
cases like that or do you wait for distribution ? 

Mr. Grirrin. We wait for distribution. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think you will find in the hearings earlier the De- 
partment, in answer to a question, said that anything the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had in stock would be readily made available for 
school lunch when requested. 
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You might take into consideration things the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has a stock of and make a formal request. I understand 
such has been made. 

We will communicate with the Department and ask them to supply 
for the record the basis on which CCC stocks are made available to 
school lunch, the basis for determination as to whether it has to be 
in surplus supply or just in CCC hands. Also we will ask if the 
have any regulations or any way of providing for the school lunch 
people to file requests for these commodities that are in supply. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING DECLARATION OF AVAILABILITY AND DONATION OF COM- 
MODITIES FOR DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION FrRoM CCC SuRPLUS STOCKS 


Authority —Title III, section 302 of Public Law 480 amended section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, and provides that “in order to prevent waste of 
commodities acquired through price support operations by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation before they can be disposed of in normal domestic channels without 
impairment of the price support program or sold abroad at competitive world 
prices, the Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized, on such terms and under 
such regulations as the Secretary may determine in the public interest (1) upon 
application, to make such commodities available to any Federal agency for use 
in making payment for commodities not produced in the United States; (2) to 
barter or exchange such commodities for strategic or other materials as author- 
ized by law; (3) in the case of food commodities to donate such commodities to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and to such State, Federal, or private agency or 
agencies aS may be designated by the proper State or Federal authority and 
approved by the Secretary, for use in the United States in nonprofit school lunch 
programs, in the assistance of needy persons, and in charitable institutions, 
including hospitals, to the extent that needy persons are served. * * *” This 
act further provides for payment of costs of further processing, packaging, and 
transportation. 

Policy —Pursuant to this authority the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
which commodities in Commodity Credit Corporation inventory are in excess 
of the anticipated dispositions to higher priority and subsequently declares such 
commodities available for domestic donation. Domestic distribution priority is 
to (1) schools, (2) institutions, and (3) needy persons. 

Such declaration by the Secretary may take the form of one of two deter- 
minations: (1) that a limited quantity is available, and (2) that the inven- 
tory position is such that the commodity can be made available for an un- 
limited period of time. 

_Procedures.—_Immediately following declaration of availability, the commodi- 
ties are offered to State distributing agencies with whom the Department of 
Agriculture has entered into agreement for distribution to eligible recipients 
pursuant to Departmental regulations. 

If the availability is a limited one offers are made to States on an equitable 
basis ; if unlimited quantities are available States are requested to submit an 
estimate of their needs on a quantity basis. In either case after acceptance is 
made by the State distributing agency the Department arranges for processing, 
packaging, and shipping to meet the individual State’s shipping schedule. 
State distributing agencies are notified of the shipping schedules and they 
submit a request for the commodity in the form of a delivery order. Commodi- 
Hes are shipped by the Department on a freight paid basis to central distribut- 
ing points in the State. State distributing agencies assume all distribution 
costs within the State. 

Commodities—Currently the following commodities are available for dis- 
tribution in the school lunch program: Butter, cheese, nonfat dry milk, rice, 
flour, and corn meal. Cheese is not available to institutions and needy people 
> there are currently only sufficient quantities available for the school lunch 
rogram. 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we are glad indeed to have had you 
here. We are interested in the program. We on this committee 
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have no money ourselves. We have to recommend to the full com. 
mittee and then to the Congress. 

[I am sure what we do on this committee will not be all we would 
like to do, but it will be the best we can do. I feel we ought to do 
equally as well next year without having all the conflicts we had in 
this year’s program. 

Fire Ant ContTron 


WITNESS 
ROLAND CLEMENT, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us Mr. Roland Clement, | 


of the National Audubon Society. We will be glad to have your 
statement, Mr. Clement. 


Mr. CLement. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of testify- 


ing on behalf of Mr. John H. Baker, president of the National Audu- 
bon Society, who is in California at the present time. 

The National Audubon Society has been seriously concerned about 
the effects of toxic chemicals upon all forms of wildlife since the first 
chlorinated hydrocarbon (DDT) was released for public use in 1945, 
It devoted an afternoon at its 41st annual convention in 1945 solely 
to this topic. Its concern has mounted with the great increase in 
kinds and amounts of chemicals used, in the acreages treated, and in 
the spread of control practices throughout the world. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, through its Plant Pest Con- 
trol Division, and certain State pest control agencies, initiated in 
November 1957, a program to eradicate the imported fire ant from 
some 27 million acres in nine Southeastern States. Some 400,000 acres 
have been treated, chiefly by aerial broadcasting of granular hepta- 
chlor, or dieldrin, both chlorinated hydrocarbons, at the rate of 2 
pounds to the acre. 

The Nations! Audubon Society has, over the past 14 months, made 
a continuing survey based upon field inspections during the period 
of treatment, a review of literature, and contacts with persons engaged 
in control operations and research. Five major conclusions follow: 

1. An alarming prompt kill of many species of wildlife resulted. 

2. Kill of livestock resulted. 

3. Reports of serious damage to crops, livestock, wildlife, and peo- 
ple by the ants are erroneous. 

4. The program was launched without adequate information avail- 
able as to the target insect, methods for its control, or effects of the 
poisons, whether prompt or cumulative, on other wildlife, livestock, 
soil organisms, and people. 

5. Research on the following is needed urgently, not only on the im- 
ported fire ant, but on other target animals. 

(a) Immediate or acute (that is, prompt) effects of so-called 
pesticides upon organisms other than the target animal. 

(6) Cumulative (chronic) effects on all organisms, including 
people. 

(c) Biology, life history, and food habits of the target animals, 
leading to more selective control agents and methods. 

Details of evidence in support of these conclusions appear on pages 
2 to 16, inclusive, of the attached document entitled “The Hazards of 
Broadcasting Toxic Pesticides.” 
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In our considered opinion, and in the light of our own observa- 
tions, there is no justification for continuance (and there was none for 
initiation) of the imported fire ant eradication program of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Moreover, the method of control primarily used—massive spraying 
of highly toxic chemicals from the air over vast acreages—is indefen- 
sible, since it involves prompt posioning and kill of much wildlife and 
some livestock, with unknown cumulative (chronic) effects. The 
threat to public health, let alone people’s continued ability to repro- 
duce, is very great and may well exceed that from radioactive fallout. 

We strongly recommend that your committee, in its wisdom, not 
appropriate any funds in the 1960 budget of the Department of Agri- 
culture for continuation of the imported fire ant eradication program 
or any program with similar purpose, no matter how named; that 
you not authorize the use for such purpose of any unspent fund bal- 
ances available to the Department of Agriculture, or of any funds ap- 
propriated primarily for other purposes. 

It is our fervent hope that you will kill the appropriation and let 
wildlife, the livestock, and the people live. 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Clement, thank you. We on this committee have 
received many complaints from wildlife organizations about the meth- 
ods the Department is using. We have asked them to review their 
present methods. 

Personally, I would differ with your statement that there had been 
no case made for the need to eradicate or control the fire ant. Accord- 
ing to testimony before this committee, and particularly before the 
legislative committee, there was lots of evidence showing need to eradi- 
cate the fire ant. 

That does not mean I do not agree with you that we should not, in 
view of the charges, make a thorough review and see if the means 
being used are necessary, or whether they are injurious in themselves 
and perhaps some other approach might be necessary. 

I would not personally feel it is within our authority to veto a legis- 
lative act passed by the Congress and signed by the President. If the 
law were repealed, then, of course, we would not be faced with the 
obligation of implementing it. We on the Appropriations Committee 
quite naturally feel an obligation to implement within reason that 
which the Congress authorized and particularly where they direct it. 
But we are glad to have your views and we are asking the Department 
to thoroughly ‘review its approach to the matter to see if some 
of these problems you say are being created by the program cannot be 
obviated. Thank you. 

Mr. Ctement. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Conservation Reserve. Fire Ant Conrror, AND Sou, CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


WITNESS 


CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Wurrren. We will now hear from Mr. Charles H. Callison, 
conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation. 
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Mr. Catuison. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
the National Wildlife Federation is a private, nonprofit organization 
composed of affiliates in 49 States and the District of Columbia, 
These affiliates represent some 2 million individual sportsmen-con- 
servationists. 

The National Wildlife Federation would like to comment up 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960. T 
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CONSERVATION RESERVE cub 


We urge the subcommittee, if subsidies are to continue, to recom-| “PP 
mend raising the appropriation for the conservation reserve division 
of the soil bank from the $375 million proposed in the Federal budget 
(p. 355) to the full authorization of $450 million. 

Consideration of the subcommittee is invited to the following facts: 

First, since discontinuation of the acreage reserve progress the con- 
servation reserve now constitutes the entire soil bank. The National 
Wildlife Federation believes the basic policy of holding land out of 
production at a time of agricultural surplus is sound. Land held out 
of production is protected from exploitation and loss and the Nation inf 
is not burdened with the expense of storing surpluses, a practice cur-} | 
rently costing $1 billion annually, according to the President. 

Second, the conservation reserve is proving to be of sound interest 
to farmers. About 201% million acres were offered for the 1959 crop 
year but funds available permitted only 1314 to be placed under 
contract. 

Third, the conservation reserve is performing its planned function 
in an encouraging manner. Productive farmland is being placed in pr 
the soil bank. We have seen maps of typical counties in 10 States} © , 
which prove that contract lands are well dispersed in good, as well a3} ap; 
poor, farming areas. Conservation reserve rental rates are, on the of 
average, under those generally prevailing for the areas concerned. It} j,, 
is also viewed as significant that 75 percent of the 2014 million acres } jy 
offered for the 1959 crop year were in complete farm units. When an 
entire farm unit is placed under contract, there is no shifting from a 
subsidy crop to one nonsubsidized, thus creating or contributing to} ° 
another surplus. This, we believe, is a healthy development. an 

Fourth, while definite survey figures are not yet available, there} | 
seems no question that conservation reserve acres in many areas have } »», 
helped boost production of wildlife, of such great importance to 4 | ag 
large segment of the Nation’s people. : 0] 

To emphasize the foregoing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to digress } 4) 
and say, if farming subsidies are to be continued, the National Wild- |»; 
life Federation would support an even greater authorization and | j, 
appropriation for the conservation reserve. It has been estimated that | 
the 23.2 million acres under contract through 1959 have withdrawn 3.1 a 
million acres from corn production, 3.6 million acres from oats, 3.5 | ¢; 
million acres from grain sorghums, 2.4 million acres from wheat, and | of 
the remaining 10 million acres from a variety of crops, including many ap 
with price supports. The $375 million proposed in the 1960 budget | yo 
would allow only an additional 4.5 million acres to be placed under 
contract, making some 28 million acres in all. An estimated 60 million 
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yeres must be withdrawn to offset the 15 percent production surplus. 
If the conservation reserve is extended, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent, this goal might be reached by raising the annual appropriation 
10 $550 or $600 million or through a new plan of acreage limitation. 


nae FIRE ANT CONTROL 
cal year 
The National Wildlife Federation, in line with a resolution adopted 
March 1, 1959, in annual convention at New York City, urges that the 
sibeommittee withdraw completely any appropriation for the aerial 
application of pesticide chemicals in the fire ant eradication program 
in the Department of Agriculture budget for the 1960 fiscal year 
(Agricultural Research Service item 2, plant and animal disease and 
yest control (A)). This proposed allocation for 1960 is slightly 
greater than the $2.4 million appropriated for the current year. 
Cessation of the aerial applications in the fire ant program, more 


> recon 
division | 
| budget | 


2 facts: 


Oe properly termed “control” than “eradication,” is requested for the 
1 out of | 228028 which follow. » Sine: “fh 
) ld | First, the control program was initiated in 1957 as the result of a 
X. Ol) “scare campaign” in which dangers of the imported fire ant became 
allOh) inflated out of all proportion. In truth, the fire ant is no more 
'ce Cul} dangerous to humans or livestock or poultry than wasps, bees, or other 
i _| stinging insects. The fire ant does not constitute a significant threat 
50 aap to agricultural crops and may even be of value in cotton boll weevil 
ea control, Fire ant mounds admittedly cause difficulty in some types of 
under! sgricultural operations but so do gopher and prairie dog burrows and 
_ . | there is no Federal program to fill them. Overall, the fire ant is 
unction nerely a nuisance, the control of which by an extensive and expensive 
‘aced in program is not justified. 
a Second, aerial broadcast applications of chemicals used in the fire 
we he unt control program have been responsible for serious initial losses 
“L a of fish and wildlife. Livestock, poultry, and pets have been killed 
ed. “| insome areas. Unless properly applied with careful safeguards, even 
yn acres human life is threatened. And, because of residual and cumulative 
/hen an properties of these poisons, the full dangers may not become apparent 
from 3 initially. 
ting ©) Third, several Federal agencies now are conducting research into 
pr — etfects of more than 200 pesticide compounds. 
ao mt. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation has no desire to 
aoa rotect the fire ant or any other harmful insect. We, however, do 


isk that this program be suspended until more reliable data may be 
lige ‘ollected about the pesticide chemicals being used. It is the hope of 
Wild. ll concerned that, through research, chemicals and methods of appli- 

‘ation can be developed which will permit insect control without 


A af lamage to resources of great value. 

wn 3.7 9 If a lesser amount is provided, perhaps it can be earmarked in such 
ats. 35 | ay 8s to prohibit aerial application. The National Wildlife Fed- 
ahead ration has no objection to some funds being provided for the testin 

yenaiiy of chemical pesticides on limited experimental areas, if the aeria 


budoet ‘pplication program is discontinued. In fact, additional testing and 
y |. | ‘search is urgently needed. 


| under 
million 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


‘The fiscal year 1960 budget makes a comparatively drastic redw. 
tion in U.S. Department of Agriculture watershed programs despity 
widespread evidence of increasing public interest in this activity 
The watershed protection item which provides for Public Law 56 
projects is set at $20 million as compared to the $25.5 million appropri 
ated for 1959. The flood prevention item for the 11 original water. 
shed projects, authorized in 1944, is reduced from $18 million to $1) 
million. The overall reduction in the two items is 19.5 percent. By 
comparison, the flood contro] and rivers and harbors program of the 
Corps of Engineers is increased 7.7 percent. 

The reduction in Public Law 566 planning funds from $4.7 to 
$4.3 million is particularly serious in the face of the increasing nun- 
ber of applications for Department of Agriculture assistance. Asof| 
March 1, the Department had received 1,069 applications covering 
77.6 million watershed acres. It has been able to give assistance to 
only 30.7 million acres and had completed planning on only 14 
watersheds, now authorized for operation, covering 7.9 million acres 
Applications in fiscal year 1959 are at a rate of 225 annually compare 
with 175 in 1958. 

In fiscal year 1960, the first moneys for fish and wildlife improve 
ments under the Small Watershed Act will become available as 4 
result of the bill passed by Congress last year (Public Law 85-865), 
This legislation provided for 50 percent cost sharing in fish and wild 
life improvements that are a part of the small watershed project. 
Because of this new opportunity to broaden the scope of the small 
watershed program, we wish to urge this committee to increase, not 
decrease, the watershed appropriations. A modest increase in Public 
Law 566 appropriations from this $25.5 million to $30 million, in- 
cluding $1 million more for planning, would hardly be out of line 
with the increases recommended for the Corps of Engineers programs. 
You will note that the $43.5 million total appropriation this fiscal 
year for all U.S. Department of Agriculture watershed programs is 
less than 5 percent of the $987 million appropriated this year for the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. Yet, new ap- 
propriations of $1,033 million are recommended for the next fiscal 
year when the watershed and many other conservation activities are 
being drastically reduced. 

We sincerely hope that the committee will make possible the expan- 
sion of the small watershed program to meet the requirements of pres 
ent applications and the new opportunities for fish and wildlife that 
are made possible under amendments to the Small Watershed Act. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of appearing here 
today. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have your statement. It will have 
the consideration of the committee. We have asked the Department 
to give us a report on this fire ant situation. After we get their reply 
we will try to see if there is any way to insist that they change their 
approach to the problem and see if we perhaps can meet the require 
ments of the law and still solve the problems you point out here. 

As to these other conservation programs, I think this committee 8 
in thorough accord with your views. How much we can do along 
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that line depends on our overall budget situation. Thank you very 
much. 
¢ redu} Mr, Carrrson. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 
despite Mr. Wuitrren. We will recess until 1 o’clock tomorrow. 
activity, 
Law 5b 
>propri- 
1 water. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 25, 1959. 


‘| 
n of the} WITNESSES 


$4.7 to| ALEXANDER NUNN, VICE PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE EDITOR OF 
1g num- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


As of} JAMES A. BRANYON II, MEMBER, ALABAMA STATE LEGISLATURE 
Overilg; GREGORY OAKLEY, MEMBER, ALABAMA STATE LEGISLATURE 
tance to 





nly 14; Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we now have with us Messrs. Alexander 
m acre} Nunn, James A. Branyon, and Gregory Oakley, representing the 
mpare} Alabama Legislative Cotton Study Committee. 

We will be glad to have your statements at this time, gentlemen. 
nprove 
le as a STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES A. BRANYON II 
5-865), 

d wild} Mr. Branron. My name is James A. Branyon II. I am a mem- 
project} ber of the Alabama State Legislature. I am appearing here today 
e small} with Representative Gregory Oakley on behalf of the Alabama Legis- 
ase, not} lative Cotton Study Committee in support of urgently needed funds 
| Public} for long-overdue research on the problem of the cotton boll weevil. 
ion, in-} Mr. Chairman, I feel that I can best present this problem by laying 
of line} out the facts as to the problem, what has been done about it, and 
grams | what needs to be done. 

is fiscal | THE PROBLEM 

rams is} a , / 
for the lhe boll weevil is clearly the single most destructive factor to effici- 
ew ap-} eat cotton production in large parts of the Cotton Belt. It infests 
+ fiscal} about 80 percent of the total U.S. cotton acreage and accounts for 
ties are} More than three-fourths of cotton’s losses to insects. 

For the period 1949 through 1954, the average annual loss in yield, 
expil- based upon USDA estimates, caused by the boll weevil has been in 
of pres | °xcess of $350 million. And this measures only the value of potential 
‘fe that | Production of bales of cotton and tons of cottonseed lost to the boll 
Act. weevil. In my own State of Alabama, the losses to this insect, in 
ng here} Tecent years, have averaged annually over 120,000 bales of cotton and 

48,000 tons of cottonseed valued at almost $24 million. This repre- 
iI] have} Sents a reduction from full yield of almost 16 percent. In other 
tment } words, Mr. Chairman, we in Alabama produce about one out of every 
r reply | ‘!X or seven of our crops of cotton for the boll weevil. 
re their} The mere destruction of potential production, however, does not 
equire } ‘truly represent the total cost of this insect pest to farmers in the 
“8, wffected areas. The cost of control and the damage to the quality 
‘ittee is | Of cotton caused by the boil weevil add millions more each year to 
» along | the cost of growing cotton. 








To cope with the boil weevil problem, we are planting early ma- 
turing varieties of cotton—varieties that open in August and Sep. 
tember. These are two of the worst months in many parts of the 
Cotton South for harvesting in terms of rainfall and temperature, 
The combination of excessive rainfall and high temperatures during 
the harvesting season lower grades which result in further losses 
to the cotton farmer. 

Finally, the full potential of modern cost-reducing practices have 
not been realized because of the boll weevil. For example, such prac- 
tices as irrigation, mechanization, and more efficient fertilization have 
held down per pound costs of producing cotton and increased pro- 
duction efficiencies, but they have also contributed to the boil weevil 
problem since they virtually offset effects of dry, hot weather—one 
of the best natural means of controlling this pest. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


It. seems safe to say that about all that has been done to combat and 
control the boil weevil has been the expanded use of insecticides, 
But, with the use of increased volumes of insecticides, boil weevils have 
developed a resistance to many commonly used insecticides. Cer- 
tainly there are other insecticides which can be used to control the 
boil weevil, and others can be developed. But this is not the solution 
to the problem because it certainly seems plausible to conclude that 
weevils in the future, just as in the past, will develop resistance to 
new insecticides. 

The research effort on the boll weevil problem has been pitifully 
inadequate. During the period 1949 through 1954, when farmers were 
losing over $350 million a year to the boll weevil, the average annual 
Federal contribution to boll weevil research amounted to only $73,385 
or two-hundredths of 1 percent of the annual loss suffered by farmers. 

Let me say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that since 1954 the funds 
allotted for work on the boll weevil problem have increased. This 
committee and the Senate Appropriations Committee provided an in- 
crease of $125,000 last year to survey boll weevil research needs. And 
I would like to say that we in Alabama sincerely appreciate this 
action of the committee which is indicative of its interest in and aware- 
ness of the seriousness of this problem. But the point is this: When 
we consider that the amount spent on bol] weevil research is still only 
about one-tenth of 1 percent of the average annual loss suffered by 
cotton farmers, it is obvious that our research effort on this problem 
is only a drop in the bucket compared to the need. 

Perhaps our progress in controlling the boll weevil can best be il- 
lustrated by a look at what official Department of Agriculture records 
show. Since 1936, the USDA has maintained consecutive annual 
records on hibernating boll weevils in northeastern Louisiana. These 
show an increase of 85 percent in the number of hibernating weevils 
in the fall for the period 1946-55. But even more important, there 
has been an increase of 147 percent in the number of weevils surviving 
in the spring over the same period. 


THE NEED 


Obviously, the need is for an adequate, continuing, and compre 
hensive research program. 
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This program should include, among other things, research into the 
nature and makeup of the insect itself. We need to know how various 
chemicals kill boll weevils and conversely what makes the pest resist- 
ant to insecticides. We need to know the nutritional requirements of 
the boll weevil. We need research into possibilities of controlling the 
insect by other means; for example, through the use of parasites to 
prey on it. ; 

Other fields of research would include the discovery of what attracts 
the weevil to cotton plants and the development of varieties of cotton 
resistant to the insect. 

These brief areas of research are by no means inclusive. But they 
serve to point out the fact that we have not even begun to scratch the 
surface on boll weevil research. 

How much will all of this and other needed research cost? Esti- 
mates indicate that slightly less than $2 million will be required the 
first year to establish the needed facilities and provide adequate oper- 
ating funds. Thereafter, the cost of conducting such a program would 
be about $1 million annually. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a modest sum in terms of the damage to cotton 
production wrought by this insect. It is a trifling amount when we 
consider the potential benefits to the cotton industry as a whole and 
the cotton farmer in particular offered by a research program of this 
magnitude. In Alabama and other parts of the Cotton Belt control of 
the boll weevil offers the only real hope for efficient cotton production. 
[urgently request that adequate sums be provided for this most press- 
ing problem. 

Thank you for giving me an opportunity to present my views. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Branyon, we appreciate very much your appear- 
ance, along with that of Mr. Oakley and Mr. Nunn. 

I remember with a great deal of pleasure my service in the Missis- 
sippi Legislature. I come from north Mississippi, which is the same 
type of area from which you come and, growing up in that section, I 
have a full awareness of the boll weevil problem. 

I grew up on the farm and continued to farm until I saw that it was 
a poor way to make a living and I tried to do something else. I am 
afraid that time has proven that it is still not the soundest way to make 
a living. We have our views here as to why, but even under the best 
of conditions, it is a tough problem. 

In connection with this boll weevil problem, the Department has 
spent a considerable amount of money trying to deal with it. Most of 
it has been in the nature of developing insecticides and things of that 
sort. 

Last year the committee was requested by representatives of the cot- 
ton industry to provide funds for boll weevil research and from years 
of experience on this committee, it was my belief that we would get 
further if, at the outset, we provided a limited amount of money and 
called on the Department first to work up a plan of attack. 

The money we have heretofore been spending has been in small 
amounts in various areas without any centralized effort. It was on that 
basis that the money was provided last year and the Department was 
requested to make a study and to let the committee know what its con- 
clusions were as to how to attack this problem. 

The Department, in turn, appointed an advisory committee which 
made a rather thorough study and made a rather complete report to 









the Department. The Department has furnished us, in the last fey 


























































days, with a copy of that report. We have asked the Department, x pa 
soon as they can reach some conclusion and can make some recommen. 0 
dations on it, to let us know and we will go into it more thoroughly with} in! 
them. met 
At this point, the Department has not yet reached any determination 
or conclusions from this report of the Advisory Committee. But this} ins 
subcommittee, :nd I think the Congress, recognizes that it is to th] & 
national interest to try to whip the problem. - 
I am of the opinion that we need to proceed as fast as we soundly er 
can. But the best way to get results is to go slowly enough to have} apy 
some concrete plans in advance. Otherwise, you are just appropriat-} wei 
ing money without a sound plan, and it does not seem to get the beg e 
results. a 
I do wish to thank the three of you for your appearance and assur | gt} 
you of our continuing efforts in this field. 
Mr. Branyon. We certainly appreciate your remarks. 
Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to present a state} 
ment from Mr. Walter C. Givhan, the secretary-treasurer of the Ala} 0 
bama Farm Bureau Federation and a State senator. May I file his} 
statement for the record ? . 
Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that included in the record, ne 
too. or 
Mr. Branyon. Thank you. of 
(The statement referred to follows :) “i 
STATEMENT OF WALTER C. GIVHAN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, ALABAMA FARM th 
BUREAU FEDERATION jo 
My name is Walter C Givhan. I am a general farmer and cotton grower of re 
Safford, Dallas County, Ala. I am secretary-treasurer of the Alabama Farm] 1 
Bureau Federation and a State senator of Alabama. al 
My experience as a cotton grower for many years leads me to believe that 
unless we can fight the boll weevil more effectively, the growing of cotton on 
a large number of farms will be a more hazardous and unprofitable operation. 
There is only one answer to this and that is an expanded research program. 
This should be started immediately. R 
Although much progress has been made in control of cotton insects, the boll 
weevil is still a major factor in cotton production over much of the Cotton Belt. 
This insect was abundant enough in Alabama to require extensive control meas | © 
ures during 8 of the past 12 years. The number of applications of insecticides | } 
required for control ranged from 4 to 16 during these 8 years on experimental t 
areas. The cost of control (at current prices) ranged from $5.80 to $23.20 ; 
per acre. The increased yields resulting from control of boll weevil and other 
cotton insects averaged over one-half bale per acre. During some seasons on | © 
highly fertilized land, cotton treated for insect control has produced a bale 
per acre more than untreated cotton. I 
New problems have developed recently in connection with control of boll : 
weevil. Increased use of irrigation and high rates of fertilization have inc : 
production potential, but have complicated the problem of insect control. Almost | § 
no research date are available on boll weevil control in irrigation cotton in the I 
Southeastern States. In addition, resistance to insecticides has created neW {| , 
problems in boll weevil control. Control programs, once highly effective, are ( 
now worthless in areas where the boll weevil has developed a high degree of 
resistance. Expanded research on these problems is needed. ( 
Numerous new research techniques have been developed which make po { 





sible new and better avenues of investigation. These techniques include the 
use of artificial rearing media to grow boll weevils in the laboratory throughout 
the year; development of laboratory equipment to study various basic aspects 
of insect control; use of radioisotopes in studying penetration, distribution, and 
metabolism of insecticides in insects and plants; better methods of applying 
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insecticides; new techniques for studying the quality of cotton; use of insect 
harmones; and improved formulations of insecticides as dusts, sprays, and 
granules. All of these facilities can now be used in boll weevil research. 

Of prime importance is research on the effect of population dynamics, change 
in habits (diapause), biological control, use of systemic insecticides, and other 
methods of killing the boll weevil in the immature stages, use of granules in 
woods trash in boll weevil hibernation areas, and the interrelationship of boll 
weevil damage and quality of cotton. The need for research on control of cotton 
insects in irrigated cotton is constantly increasing in Alabama. 

Emphasis is placed on the need for funds to support boll weevil research at the 
agricultural experiment stations. Laboratories are already available at several 
stations, including Alabama, with the necessary equipment to conduct the studies 
outlined plus many others not listed. Competent project leaders are also avail- 
able. Existing facilties could be used to a good advantage if financial support 
were provided for additional staff and maintenance to conduct research on this 
project. A wise use of Federal funds would be to allocate a large portion to 
the State experiment stations where laboratories and facilities are already avail- 
able. Efficient use of funds could also be had by expanding existing facilities 
at USDA cotton insect stations. 

No boll weevil resistance to insecticdes has been found in Alabama. In other 
States, there are indications that certain specific insecticides initiate and expedite 
heritable resistance in the boll weevil. There are areas in Alabama where the 
same chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticide has been used for boll weevil control 
for 12 years with no measurable resistance to the material. This is the only 
cotton producing area with known boll weevil control history of this nature. 
For this reason, a study should be conducted in Alabama to determine the con- 
tribution of specific chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides in initiating and ex- 
pediting heritable resistance in the boll weevil and to find means of prevention 
or reversal of such resistance with mixtures of insecticides having suitable modes 
of action. 

The research outlined here should lead to better and cheaper methods of boll 
weevil control and could possibly lead to eradication of the boll weevil. 

Summary: An expanded program of research on the boll weevil is needed and 
the expenditure of additional funds is justified. Recent technicological develop- 
ments in research offer promise of fruitful results from such a program. The 
research funds can be used most effectively through a cooperative program utiliz- 
ing existing facilities and personnel in State agricultural experiment stations 
and USDA laboratories. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ALEXANDER NUNN 


Mr. Wuirren. We now turn to Mr. Nunn. I believe you have a 
statement you would like to make to the committee. 

Mr. Nunn. My name is Alexander Nunn. I am vice president and 
executive editor of the Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala, I am 
here at the invitation and in cooperation with our Alabama Legisla- 
tive Cotton Study Committee. This committee has done most valu- 
able work in analyzing and coming up with answers to problems of 
our Alabama cotton growers. 

I am appreciative, Mr. Chairman, of this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. In the last 6 months I have of necessity stud- 
ied at some length the changes that have taken place in the South 
since 1914. One of the conclusions I could not escape was the tre- 
mendous influence the boll weevil has had in changing the South’s 
economy. Without question, the weevil forced us to change our one- 
crop system and helped us to get rid of the old vicious time-prices 
credit system. You have heard of the town in my State, Enterprise, 
that erected a monument to the boll weevil. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the boll weevil helped us in some ways in 
the last 50 years he is nothing but a millstone about our necks today. 
He is a pure unmitigated evil. In a time when our cotton growers 
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are being squeezed by continuing pressures for lower prices on th: 
one hand and continually increasing costs of the things it takes t 
produce a cotton crop on the other, the weevil is a luxury we can 
afford. 

Furthermore, with weevil resistance to insecticides increasing ani 
with weevil hardiness to cold weather seemingly climbing we can 
the probability of even greater inroads from weevil damage than w 
have been suffering. We are here to appeal to you to set up an at. 
quate and continuing research program for boll weevil control. We 
believe that out of such a program could come much cheaper contr 
and even in time, eradication. At least annual eradication in local: 
ized areas so that control would be unnecessary except in late summe| 
when migration begins seems to us an early possibility if technique; 
could be worked out. 

In addition to the potential for further lowering costs of producing| 
cotton through better weevil control and of insuring that throug) 
adequate research we shall have dependable control methods say | 
years from now, I should like to point out that in the southeast we are 
in a rapidly changing stage in cotton production which makes it 
more urgently important than ever that we have the benefit of 
comprehensive weevil research program. We have been fertilizing 
better, improving our varieties, and doing a better job of cultun! 
practices for some years. “These have enabled us to double our yield 
though we still average less than a bale per acre outside the delta 
Cotton foliage growth is also ranker and more favorable to weevil 
survival. Now we are beginning to make complete and to get maxi: 
mum returns from these good practices through irrigation wher 
needed. We know that with these other sound practices which, by 
the way, have developed through research, plenty of water available 
at the right time can step up yields at least a bale per acre. 

Thus, instead of a practical maximum of about a bale to a bal 
and a half per acre on most of our lands of the Southeast, we know 
that enough water may mean 2 to 3 bales an acre. But the extra 
water brings on still greater plant growth and added problems in| 
weevil control. We must know more about weevil control to make 
our irrigation of cotton fully successful. Let me put the same thing 
in another way. Our head entomologist at Auburn tells me that 
when all the recognized factors for good cotton production are used 
plus adequate soil moisture, adequate weevil control methods over : 
period of years will increase yields a bale (500 pounds of lint) a! 
acre. An adequate research program would work both ways—helj 
us to cut costs per acre and to further increase per acre yields. 

The cost of fighting all cotton insects (and over three-fourths 0! 
our losses come from weevils) plus the cotton actually destroyed plus 
the loss in quality makes it safe we believe, to say that weevil cos! 
per pound of lint may run, conservatively, as much as 10 cents. I! 
we assume that an adequate program of research could cut that to: 
cents you can readily see what it would mean in making us mor 
competitive with foreign cottons and in stepping up market outlets 
in this country. 

While cottongrowers and other farmers have not come under the 
provisions of the minimum wage law, they have nevertheless had to 
compete for workers with industries and businesses that do. The 
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reduction in and shortage of farm workers all across the South is too 
well known to need repeating here. The proposed step-up in the 
minimum wage will inevitably further affect the cottongrower. His 
production costs will go still higher when he so greatly needs to cut 
costs and get a better margin between costs of his crop and its sales 
price. 

I bespeak your support for an adequate weevil research control pro- 
gram for another season. We are no longer a one-crop section but cot- 
ton is still the most important single crop in six of our Southern 
States—Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Georgia. Cotton and tobacco are about equally important in Tennes- 
see, In all of the cotton States east of the Mississippi the fiber is a 
mainstay of our entire economy. The mills that spin it and process it 
into finished products furnish employment for thousands and thou- 
sands of workers. That means added employment for the grocer, the 
banker, the filling station man, and the department store. We have 
already lost too much acreage to other areas and other nations. If 
weevil costs and costs of other cotton production items continue to rise 
without a rise in price of cotton, it seems to us inevitable that the 
Southeast and the South will produce still less cotton. Such results 
will affect the entire economy, with consequent effects elsewhere. A 
research program to more nearly insure adequate weevil control on a 
longtime basis, at lower cost, and with increased per acre yields can be 
an important step in future stability and growth of our overall econ- 
omy of the Southeast. 

We have had in the 42-year-long fight against the pink boolworm 
a striking record of what insect research can mean. Through 1956 we 
had spent $81 million in research and control; the average annual loss 
during those years has been estimated at not much more than a million 
dollars a year. Most of that loss came in one year of $28 to $30 million 
damage in Texas. If it had not been for this vigorous fight against the 
pink bollworm from 1917 until now, we might be suffering perhaps $80 
million in damages each year instead of the estimate of somewhat 
more than a million. In Brazil, with a very small cotton acreage 
compared to ours and no adequate research and control program for 
the PBW, damage is reported to be more than $50 million yearly. 

Since 1894, Federal Government and States have spent less than $7 
millions total to control a $10 billion bug, “Mr. Weevil,” that now 
causes annual damage of $200 to $350 million. 

We think we have gotten a full dollar’s value for every bit of money 
that has been spent by Federal and State agencies for weevil research 
and control in the past. In recent years we have also greatly profited 
from extensive research by commercial organizations. For the future, 
we insist that a greatly stepped-up research program is a necessity. 
We solicit your support. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like you to know that we think the commit- 
ee has done remarkable work for us in Alabama and we think it has 
been highly worthwhile. 

{ would also like to say something that largely I have tried to in- 
‘orporate in my statement which represents the thinking of our 
editors and particularly our southwest editors and the president of 
the company, Mr, Eugene Butler. He and I conferred several times 
last week over a number of these things. 
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Some reference has been made in my statement to some work Ihave} gee: 
had to do in the last 6 months. A group of us are working on a new} jng 
book about the South and there was assigned to me the responsibility €08 
for preparing a section on all of the cha anges that have taken plac: $15 
in the South in the last 45 years, broadly from about World W: arly} par 
One of the things that did impress me most in digging into the whok} cos 
field of social and economic problems was how much influence the pro 


weevil has had on the w hole South in the last 50 years. I 
Certainly in early times the weevil helped us to bring about some} jn 
changes that were needed; the old one-crop system was a millstom! | 


about our necks and suddenly the old credit system was a millstone | har 
about our necks. The boll weevil actually helped us to get ridoff  (¢ 


both of those. pre 
I will say to you, as I tried to say in my statement, we think i it i] sea 
nothing but an outright evil and nothing ‘good can be said about it wit 


We have gone through the transition per iod 3 in the South and we ar! est’ 
now in a quite different period from what we were in a few years ago} pir 
There is now developing in Alabama and in other States of the South abc 
east, particularly, as you know so well, Mr. Chairman, an intensified} bac 
and, we think, a highly efficient cotton growmg program. Irrigation} vir 
is the last step in making that program effective. We have, not far} pre 
from my own home area, a development which is now 2 years old con} | 
sisting of some hundreds of acres of irrigated cotton in which w} ay 
now know that it is possible to produce 2 to 3 bales per acre by irriga-| co! 
tion. Some years we would not need more than two or three irr-} kn 
gations and maybe years when we would need to put on, perhaps, a} Ay 
much as a foot or 12 inches of water. We think that this coming of} the 
what is generally called supplemental irrigation is going to be the last} we 
needed step in making cotton growing in the old South fully sue} wh 


cessful, efficient farms. 

Because of what irrigation brings in increased plant growth andi in-} pr 
creased vigor and luxuriousness of crops, it has intensified our weevil} 
problem because it has made it much easier for the weevil to survive} of 
and harder to eliminate him. the 


There is another trend in connection with this overall trend, and I} wa 
will say to you frankly that I am not sure that it is all good or all bad; the 

I am of the opinion that in the rm asa whole, 10 years from} 2 | 
now we will not have many 4-, 5-, 6-, 7-, and 8-acre "allotments. ] thi 
think the trend is going to be a trend bow rd perhaps units of family 
size which can produce with mechanized equipment maybe 70 or &: 
acres. I think a part of that trend is broadly true over Alabama. 
Georgia, and South Carolina. This year we are having a real prob- 
lem to get allotted acres all planted. 

We have been campaigning but when I say we I am thinking abou! 
agricultural workers and groups, generally people in the industry as 
a whole, to get every allotted acre pli inted. 








For example, in my own section, my son has gotten a 75-acre allot | be 
ment this year simply because there is that much available that nobody} 
else was going to plant. We are not even sure yet whether we will ge | W¢ 
all of our allotted acres planted but we think that an adequate contre! { Yo 
program for the weevil would further stimulate and aid this new size % 

; 





family unit in cotton production. 
| put into the record a short section on our thinking about what . 
cotton insects and most of the losses from boll weevil have cost us. 
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seems to us conservative to say about 10 cents a pound. That is count- 
ing losses from actual destruction and losses from quality and actual 
costs of poisoning in our section where the cost per acre runs about 
$15 to $40. My son this year has set up $1,500 for 75 acres and that is 

art of his budget. It may run less and it could run more. The total 
cost of the weev “il is a tremendous factor in this overall cotton growing 
program. 

If we could just cut that cost down it would give us added leverage 
in our oversea and market problem, and certainly added leverage here. 

I would like to stress one other thing, Mr. Chairman, and then if you 
have any questions I will try to answer those as best I can. 

Our chief in our Dallas office has been very close to this boll worm 
problem and we have been very interested to see what adequate re- 
search and control has meant in the pink boll worm fight as compared 
with what we did in the boll weevil fight starting back in 1896. We 
estimated we have spent about $81 or $82 million since 1917 for the 
pink boll worm research and control. It looks as if we have only lost 
about a million dollars or a little more per year. There was one very 
bad year in Texas when they lost about G28 to $30 million but, by 
virtue of what seems to be an adequate boll worm research and control 
program, we kept the damage to a very low figure. 

We are told that a certain country has been losing about $50 million 
a year from the pink boll worm injury without any apparent strong 
control program. We also tried to pull together an estimate on the 
known Federal expenses during those years and State expenditures. 
Apparently the total would run around $7 million. That is counting 
the Federal figure and the State expenditures, and for that $7 million 
we have spent, in better than 60 years, we are facing this annual loss 
which runs around $200 million to $350 million a yea 

We do believe that we are in a period when an adequate research 
program soundly set up would mean a tremendous lot for the future. 

I would cert: ainly be amiss if I did not say to you that I think all 
of the money that is going into the weevil fight has brought us more 
than a dollar's value for each dollar we have spent because I have 
watched it in the States. I have watched individual workers and 
they have certainly made the money go a long way. We think that 
a fully adequate program could be of tremendous benefit to us in 
this period ahead of us. 

Mr. ANpersen. Mr. Nunn, might I say that I am sure you gentle- 
men realize the debt you owe to our chairman for his good work 
throughout the years in behalf of the cotton farmer. 

Mr. Nunn. We cert ainly do. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Whitten has probably done more for the cotton 
farmer than any other man in Congress if not the United States. I 
just want you to know that you have a real friend in him. 

Mr. Wuirren. My friend is very kind in his remarks. We have 
been very active in trying to meet. your various problems. 

We are always glad to have further support in our efforts, because 
we have to go to the floor of the House on this. We do appreciate 
your coming here, and we still intend to continue our efforts on this. 

Mr. Branyon. Mr. Chairman, I want to say again it is certainly 
nice to have met you. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is a pleasure to have you. 
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Corron REsearcH 
WITNESSES 


BOSWELL STEVENS, MACON, MISS., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COTTOy 
COUNCIL, PRESIDENT OF MISSISSIPPI FARM BUREAU 

WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, MEMPHIS, TENN., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI. 
DENT, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

ROBERT R. COKER, HARTSVILLE, S.C., ADVISER TO BOARD OF DI. 
RECTORS, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

RAY PROVOST, FRESNO, CALIF., MEMBER, COTTON QUALITY COM. 
MITTEE, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

B. F. SMITH, STONEVILLE, MISS., DELTA COUNCIL 

EDWARD H. BUSH, DALLAS, TEX., TEXAS COTTON GINNERS 

GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER, LUBBOCK, TEX., PLAINS COTTON 
GROWERS 

A. W. FISHER, KANNAPOLIS, N.C. 

WALTER REGNERY, JOANNA, S.C., AMERICAN COTTON MANUFAC. 
TURERS INSTITUTE 

GEORGE 8S. BUCK, STAFF MEMBER, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

CLAUDE L. WELCH, STAFF MEMBER, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

DR. H. G. JOHNSTON, STAFF MEMBER, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 

J. BANES YOUNG, STAFF MEMBER, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have so many of you 
here. This subcommittee has been very cooperative, but once ina 
while the members try to remind me that there is something in the 
country other than cotton. It is a major crop and a major problem. 
This whole subcommittee recognizes that. 

[ want to say to all of you we are pleased indeed to have you here. 
I see that we have Mr. Boswell Stevens, president of the National 
Cotton Council and president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau. Heis 
a long time friend. 


t 


Then we have Mr. Rhea Blake of Memphis, Tenn., executive vice | 
9 9 


president of the National Cotton Council. His organization has con- 


tributed greatly toward the recognition of cotton problems and the | 


solution of them. 

Mr. Coker, I know, has been outstanding through the years in 
enabling the farmer to continue to exist with his research work in 
cottonseed products. I remember when I owned a farm, we used 
Coker seed. But we still did not make enough for me to want to 
stay on the farm. The hours were too long and the returns too small. 

I see that we have Mr. B. F. Smith of Stoneville, Miss., and the 
Delta Council, who has done great work in this field. I am sure that 
Mr. Bush with the Texas Cotton Ginners recognizes the problems 
there. 

Mr. Pfeiffenberger had me speak out there to his group a few years 
ago. They gave me a grand hand of applause, but did not exactly 
follow my advice. 

I also see Mr. Fisher, Mr. Buck, Mr. Welch, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. 
Young. Weare glad to have all you gentlemen here. 

We will be glad to have you proceed in any way you would like. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. BOSWELL STEVENS 


Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is Boswell 
Stevens, of Macon, Miss. I am president of the National Cotton 
Council. We appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore you today regarding the need for increased funds for research. 

As you know, the council has for a number of years advocated an 
adequate research program. Today we want to talk briefly about 
the overall research program for agriculture and then about two very 
urgent problems in cotton. 

The cotton industry faces the toughest kind of competition from 
synthetic fibers and other materials. ‘The producers of those materials 
are spending very large amounts of money on research aimed at cot- 
ton’smarkets. ‘To meet this competition, we must expand the research 
work on cotton. I am not going into any details. Mr. Blake, exec- 
utive vice president of the council, will lead off and then introduce 
the other council witnesses. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Blake. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE 


Mr. Braxe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not have a prepared 
statement. I am going to be very brief because the main things we 
want to bring to your attention this afternoon are the two major emer- 
gency problems that we have that require research attention. 

I would like to say in the way of background and review that we 
have been before this committee many, many times. As you know, we 
have been before you in behalf of an adequate research program for 
agricultural research and education. For some years we have been 
working along with other farm and commodity organizations in try- 
ing to develop a long-range program for agricultural research. We 
have been concerned about the up-and-down parts of the program. 
We have felt like there certainly needed to be a much higher level of re- 
search activity for agriculture than we have had, or that we have now. 
We have felt that the way to reach that was to build it up gradually 
over some reasonable span of years. 

Now, our organization, along with these other farm and commodity 
organizations, sat down with the Department of Agriculture and with 
the experiment station and extension people in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the States, and the land-grant colleges, and developed 
this long-range program which we have supported before your com- 
mittee numerous times. 

That program called for a buildup over a 5-year period of $12 mil- 
lion a year for research for the Department of Agriculture, $6 million 
a year for the State experiment stations, and $6 million a year for the 
State extension program. 

Actually, Mr. Chairman, only in one year, fiscal year 1957, I believe, 
was that goal approximately realized. The rest of the time it has 
been far below that. 

I am not talking about just the appropriation bill, I am talking 
about what came to you in the formal budget presentation. Frankly, 
this has been very disturbing. 
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Apparently we have not been able to get across the thinking anj 
the efforts of the farm and commodity organizations with regard to 
this research problem, for some reason. We just do not think there 
is any way in the world that we are going to ever have what we shoul 
in the way of a sound agriculture in this country if research does not 
get a great deal more emphasis than it is now getting. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we want to again this ‘afternoon reemphasiz 
our deep interest in this long-range research program and urge—de 
spite the fact that the budget recommendations this year Vv irtually i ig- 
nore it—that your committee go just as far as you possibly can in in 
creasing these items for agricultural research. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I have been very much interested in your discus. 
sion of the need for research. The chairman just the other day made 
a remark in which I concur very heartily to the effect that had it not 
been for the research we have had in agriculture during all these years 
the farmer today would be broke. 

Mr. Buaxe. I certainly agree with that. In the case of cotton, 
just to illustrate, if we were having to produce cotton by the same 
methods, with the same chemicals and equipment and what not that we 
had at the end of World War IT it would be costing us about 814 cents 
a pound more than it is costing us to produce cotton in 1959. Nov, 
that difference has come out of improved technology and in turn that 
had its basic origin in research; some of it Federal, some State, and 
a great deal private. And that is the thing that we are living on 
today, that 814 cents. 

Mr. Warten. Dr. Shaw testified that, except for research, farm 
costs since 1940 would be up $7.5 billion. 

Mr. Buaxe. I do not doubt it. 

Gentlemen, I am not going to take any more of your time. 

I would like to say one more thing about the past, and that is it 

has been many days since we have been before this committee to ask 
for a specific research appropriation on cotton. We have been here | 
testifying for increased agricultural research activities across the 
board. We have not been here pleading a special cause so far as 
our commodity is concerned. But today we are in such a desperate 
situation with respect to two major items which must have immediate 
substantial research attention that we are here today in behalf of 
certain specific research projects. They are two in number. 

One is this terrific problem that stems from the cotton boll weevil. 
Mr. Robert Coker is going to testify on that subject and the other 
subject is the critical problem of cotton quality, which Mr. Ray Provost 
of California is going to discuss 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Coker to take over 
Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Coker, we will be glad to hear from you. 









STATEMENT OF MR. ROBERT R. COKER 













Mr. Coxrr. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. I will 
submit it for the record and talk from my heart. 

Mr. Wuirren. The statement will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF INCREASED RESEARCH FUNDS FOR Cotton BOLL WEEVIL? 
BY RosBert R. Coker * 


Chairman Whitten and members of the Agricultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, my name is Robert R. Coker, farmer and seed breeder of Hartsville, 
s(, I am appearing before you in my capacity as adviser to the board of the 
National Cotton Council of America, to present certain facts in support of a re- 
quest for substantial increase in Federal funds for urgently needed research on 
the problem of the cotton boll weevil. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall that I appeared before this committee on March 
19, 1958, for this same purpose. The committee at that time, recognizing the 
magnitude of the boll weevil problem as it affects economic cotton production 
throughout 80 percent of the Cotton Belt, took an action which should entitle 
you to the profound gratitude of the cottongrowers of the South. This action 
was in the form of a request to the Secretary of Agriculture urging him to re- 
view the entire problem of the cotton boll weevil and recommend during his 
next appearance before this committee concrete proposals for finding a solution. 
For this purpose an additional amount of $25,000 was allocated. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations expressed its concern over the boll 
weevil problem in the following language: 

“(1) One hundred thousand dollars to accelerate research on the boll weevil, 
in addition to the House proposal. This insect has caused extensive damage to 
cotton for many years. Present control programs are costly and often ineffec- 
tive. The committee recommends this increase to immediately strengthen re- 
search efforts and to enable the Department to review the problems of the boll 
weevil. It is requested that following such review, a comprehensive research 
program be developed which will embody the proposed needs, including plans for 
necessary facilities, for research and experimental purposes.” 

In order to obtain information upon which to prepare a report to Congress, 
the Office of the Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, appointed a working 
group to study this problem. The working group consisted of three members: 
Dr. EB. F. Knipling, Entomology Research Division, representing the Agricultural 
Research Service; Dr. E. R. MeGovran, State Experiment Stations Division, 
representing the State experiment stations; and Dr. H. G. Johnston, National 
Cotton Council of America, representing the cotton industry. Dr. Knipling was 
selected as chairman and Mr. C. R. Parencia, Entomology Research Division, 
served as secretary. 

The working group was instructed to study the problem and (1) develop 
information on current research programs devoted to boll weevil investigations 
by State, Federal, and private industry; (2) determine the needs for an overall 
comprehensive research program; and (8) determine broad areas of research 
which would be appropriate for Federal attention in an effort to help meet the 
overall needs. This would include (a) specific areas of research needing Fed- 
eral attention, (b) estimates of the number of scientists in various disciplines 
required to carry out the investigations, (c) locations where work should 
be undertaken, and (d@) need for additional facilities for each location. 

In the process of making the study, the working group held a total of 17 group 
conferences with 158 research workers, administrators of agricultural research 
programs, and leaders in the cotton industry in order to obtain their views on 
the boll weevil problem and the type of research programs that will be required 
to meet the problem. 

Conferences were held with researchers in 9 of the 12 States in which the 
boll weevil is a problem. These conferences included entomologists, chemists, 
plant physiologists, geneticists, engineers, and economists. In addition to State 
experiment station personnel, representatives of the same disciplines from ARS 
located at or in the vicinity of these stations also participated in the discussions. 

To complete the contacts with the cotton industry a conference was held with 
certain representatives of the research staff of the National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Copies of the report of this study group have, of course, been placed in the 
hands of members of this subcommittee and of the Senate Agricultural Appro- 
Priations Subeommittee as well. Through the courtesy of Senator Russell, I 
have had an opportunity of seeing a copy of the report, going over it carefully, 


and am prepared to give it my unqualified approval. 


- Presented to House Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee, Washington, D.C., Mar. 
Noe resident, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S.C., and adviser to the board, 
National Cotton Council of America. 
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Estimated costs for what we consider to be a reasonably adequate researc 
program for fiscal year 1960 total $1,928,000 of which $1,593,000 is for the cop. 
struction of laboratory facilities, $335,000 operating funds, and for fiscal year 
1961, and annually thereafter, operating funds amounting to $960,000. 

Mr. Chairman, since you are from an area of the cotton South where the bol! 
weevil problem has been known and profoundly felt for many years, and sing 
you fully recognize its seriousness, I thall not attempt to again enumerate the 
details as to annual losses and economic effect of this insect as I did in my ap 
pearance here last year. However, for the benefit of other members of this 
committee who are not so familiar with the extreme urgency of seeking solv- 
tions to our No. 1 cotton production problem. I should like to present for the 
record statements by leaders of the cotton industry throughout the South in 
support of this request for funds. It would have been possible, had it been de 
sirable, to have brought a large number of witnesses in support of the need for 
funds being requested, but we did not feel that it was appropriate to trespas 
upon your valuable and limited time. 

The No. 1 resolution of the National Cotton Council, passed at its annual me¢- 
ing in February of this year, reaffirms its previous decision to: 

“No. 1. Recognize that the boll weevil is the No. 1 enemy of efficient cotton 
production in large and important areas of the U.S. Cotton Belt, and that the ful 
cost-reducing potential of improved technologies in cotton production cannot be 
realized until more effective and less expensive control measures are develope 
for boll weevils, and continue its best and most vigorous efforts to obtain fully 
adequate research funds and research effort aimed at eliminating the boll weevil 
as a major threat to the U.S. cotton crop at the earliest possible date.” 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture Cotton and Cottonseed Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee, which held its annual meeting in Washington, 
February 25-27, 1959, also placed the boll weevil problem as No. 1 in their list 
of needed cotton and cottonseed research recommendations. 

Mr. Coxer. I want to say at the beginning that we do appreciate 
very much this opportunity to appear before your group. 

My name is Robert R. Coker, farmer and seed br eeder of Harts- 
ville, S.C., and I am appearing before you today in my capacity 
as adviser to the board of the National Cotton Council of Americe 
to present certain facts in support of a request for a substantial in- 
crease in Federal funds for urgently needed research on the problem 
of the cotton boll weevil. 

Our family has been engaged in cotton production for more than 
100 years, going back to my grandfather and great-grandfather. 

You will recall on the 19th of March last year [ appeared before 
you and your committee on this same subject. It is one that has oc- 
cupied a lot of my time, thought, and energy, and concern for many 
years. This problem, of course, is the tragic and terrific annual eco- 
nomic losses caused by one insect, the cotton ‘boll weevil. 

Coming as you do, from Mississippi, you are intimately familiar 
with the depredations of this insect. 

Now, as the result of the presentations made before your com- 
mittee and because of the feeling that you gentlemen had about it, 
you will recall that you directed—and in my opinion the entire cotton 
industry owes you a debt of gratitude for the action taken—the 
Department of Agriculture to make a very thorough study of the 
entire problem and to come up with specific recommendations a8 
to how the problem could be handled. This [indicating] is the report 
furnished me by Senator Russell. It was made at the request of your 
committee and in our opinion it is a wonderful blueprint of ways and 
means of getting to grips with this problem which has for the past 
many years cost the Cotton South so much in lost income. 

In addition, vou will recall that the Senate committee concurred 
in this and urged the Department to make this study. The study 
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was made by three men whom we consider to be a very capable group 
of scientists: Dr. E. F. Knipling, Entomology Research Division, rep- 
resenting the Agricultural Research Service; Dr. E. R. McGovran, 
State Experiment Stations Division, representing the State experi- 
ment stations; and Dr. H. G. Johnson, National Cotton Council of 
America, representing the cotton industry. They made this study 
and it was a very exhaustive study. They spent 3 months talking 
with some 158 research workers, had 17 group conferences, and so 
forth, and visited 9 of the 12 States affected by the boll weevil 
yroblem. 

The cotton industry has been at serious fault—and we are not blam- 
ing the Congress for this—in not coming to Congress sooner in a 
united way, as we are today, to back up a request for funds to try to 
save the cotton industry, certainly in the Old South, where the costs 
of producing cotton are going to have to be reduced if we are to con- 
tinue to have the sort of cotton industry we have had in the past. 

The estimated cost of this expanded program—and Senator Stennis 
requested the Department of Agriculture for this information—is 
$1,928,000, of which $1,593,000 is for the construction of laboratory 
facilities, $335,000 operating funds, and for the fiscal year 1961 and 
annually thereafter operating funds amounting to $960,000. 

When I appeared before the committee last year I presented a good 
many statistics and figures on the annual loss because of the cotton 
boll weevil. We have had weevils in South Carolina since 1921. They 
brought about the destruction of the Sea Island cotton industry, and 
the insect has caused a great many other problems. 

Iam not going to again go into those statistics except to say that 
according to the best information that we have been able to get from 
Department of Agriculture data, taking the loss figures and applying 
them to baled cotton and tons of seed, and taking the percentages, it 
amounts to something like 54 million bales of cotton and almost 28 
million tons of cottonseed destroyed. That is from 1909 to date. 

I just took a little bit of time to figure out what that means, and if 
you put those bales of cotton end to end they would extend around the 
world 214 times or something like 51,000 miles of bales of cotton 
end to end. 

Tam not going to take up any more of the committee’s time in dis- 
cussing this. It is a problem that the Cotton South agrees whole- 
heartedly needs solving. We should have come to you before. 

Prior to my coming to Washington I did call on farm leaders over 
the South for an expression of opinion from them as to how they felt 
about the program of research outlined in this report aimed at elimi- 
nating the cotton boll weevil as a problem of cotton production in the 
South. 

I have and will submit for the record the original copies of these 
letters. They come from such distinguished people as Mr. Tom J. 
Hitch, president, Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation. 

He says: 

The farmer's largest expense, in Tennessee and in a great part of the Nation 
where cotton is grown, is control of insects of which the boll weevil is the major 
one. Research to control and eradicate this pest is of pressing importance. * * * 
Tennessee Farm Bureau has been on record for some time in favor of a program 
on research for the eradication of the boll weevil. 
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Mr. D. W. Watkins, master, South Carolina State Grange, former 
director, South Carolina Extension Service, says : 

The annual costs to the cotton industry of the continuing effects of the cottog 
boll weevil are so enormous and are such a hindrance to this highly competitive 
business that it is not the part of good judgment and sense to sit by aud allow this 
condition to continue. * * * We have spent a midget budget on a giant problem, 

Mr. Frank M. Wannamaker, chairman, South Carolina Farm 
Bureau cotton committee, states : 


As a cotton farmer all my life I consider the boll weevil as my No. 1 problem 


in growing cotton. If I knew I would have no boll weevil to fight, I feel confident | 


that I could make cotton yields equal to any area of the Cotton Belt, with high 
fertilization and supplemental irrigation. 

I also wish to quote Dr. Clay Lyle, dean and director, Mississippi 
State University: 

setter and more economical control of cotton insects, largely the boll weevil, 
is the key to future success in the cotton industry in the South and Southeast, 
Losses caused by the weevil, estimated conservatively at several hundred million 
dollars each year, have been a heavy burden on the cotton producers of our 
section. 

Mr. K. P. Ewing, former head, C otton Insects Division, USDA; 
now affiliated with Hercules Powder Co.; in referring to the report by 
the study committee, says: 


The report is comprehensive and well prepared. 


Mr. FE. H. Lawton, president and treasurer, Hartsville Oil Mill, 
Hartsville, S.C., and delegate member of the National Cotton Council, 
in a letter addressed to this committee, which he handed me for pres- 
entation, states: 

I know of no way in which you can render a more valuable service to the 
cotton industry than to support the request for adequate boll-weevil research 


funds which is being made to your committee by representatives of the National 
Cotton Council. 


Mr. D. W. Brooks, general manager, Cotton Producers’ Association, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


This is a project in which we have been intensely interested for a long while, 
because we think it will increase the income of farmers from Louisiana east 
tremendously if we could just lick the boll weevil. In fact, many test checks we 
have run indicate the cost of production could be cut 10 cents a pound if we 
could eliminate just this one insect. 


Dr. R. D. Lewis, dean and director, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station, Tex. 

Insects are a principal factor affecting status of cotton in competition for 
domestic and foreign market. Boll weevil are most destructive and baffling of 
these insects. Effective solutions are likely to come from greatly intensified 
research, already well outlined, but far from adequately financed. 

Mr. E. Harvey Evans, Jr., chairman, research development com- 
mittee, North C arolina Cotton Promotion Association: 

Boll-weevil damage is major hazard to North Carolina cotton farmers. * * * 


This cotton organization strongly urges adequate research program for weevil 
elimination in interest of farmers and cotton economy. 


Mr. Russell Hardin, secretary, Carolinas Cotton Warehouse Asso- 
ciation: 


Funds for research being asked to eradicate the boll weevil will benefit tens 
of thousands of people who are dependent upon cotton for their existence. 
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Mr. R. Hunter Pope, farmer and businessman of Enfield, N.C., 
producer delegate member of the National Cotton Council : 

Urge every effort be made to have recommendation of Department committee 
on boll weevil problem carried out by setting up necessary facilities and person- 
nel. Eradication of weevil vitally essentia! to continue sound production of 
cotton for this area. 

Mr. Joe Fleming, ginner, Huntsville, Ala., former president, Na- 
tional Ginners Association : 

In our county for the past 20 years the cotton income has been decreased 
by 30 percent or more due to the damage and expense caused by the boll 
weevil. * * * If the boll weevil were eradicated, the cotton farmer would have 
one of his major problems solved. 

Mr. W. 'T. Melvin, Planters Cotton Oil & Fertilizer Co., Rocky 
Mount, N.C.: 

The eradication or definite control of the boll weevil is the paramount problem 
in cotton production in North Carolina as well as the old Cotton Belt. * * * 
Rest assured of our wholehearted support of your efforts to get an expanded and 
adequately financed program of research underway looking to the solution of 
this vital problem. 

Mr. L. L. Lovell, president, Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation: 

In my State on a modern farm, boll weevil control represents better than one- 
third of the total direct cost of producing a bale of cotton. * * * I hope your 


efforts for expanded research on boll weevil are entirely successful. I can as- 
sure that the farmers of Louisiana are 100 percent behind this program. 


Mr. George B. Nutt, director, South Carolina Extension Service: 


The elimination of the boll weevil would materially raise the agricultural 
income and would raise the standard of living for millions over a large area 
of the country. 

Mr. T. B. Upchurch, Jr., farmleader, Raeford, N.C.; president, 
North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative Association : 

The small farmers are being forced out of cotton production largely because 
of the boll weevil and the resultant added cost in producing cotton * * * I sin- 
cerely hope you will do all in your power to get adequate appropriations for boll 
weevil research. We need to start now. Itis already terribly late. 

These statements by distinguished cotton leaders throughout the 
South leave little room for doubt as to the widespread and universal 
concern over this problem of the cotton boll weevil and urgency of 
seeking solutions through an adequate research program at the earli- 
est possible date. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics made annual estimates of 
the percent of potential cotton production prevented by the boll 
weevil for the years beginning in 1909 through 1954. Applying these 
ee to the total crops during those 46 years and using U.S. 

epartment of Agriculture statistics on the value at farm prices 
of the lint cotton and cottonseed produced from each crop, it is possi- 
ble to arrive at a reasonably accurate estimate of the loss in bales of 
lint, tons of seed, and dollars directly attributable to boll weevil. It 
Ils a staggering figure. The totals show that during this 46-year 
period, 64,877,000 bales of cotton, and 27,917,000 tons of cottonseed 
were destroyed, valued at $7,680 million. This is an annual loss of 
$167 million. 

_In 1896, the first Federal appropriation for boll weevil investiga- 
tions was made, and it was for the modest amount of $2,000. For 
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the 62-year period beginning with that date and ending in 1957, the 
total Federal appropriations for the boll weevil, including Federal 
grants to States, amount to $4,162,000. This is a yearly average of 
$67 ,000 to be used in seeking solutions to a $167 million problem. The 
dollars appropriated annually for research, therefore, amounted to 
four-hundredths of 1 percent of the amount lost each year through 
damage of this insect. In other words, we have been spending on 
the average 4 cents for research for each $100 of boll weevil loss, 

We cannot, in fairness, lay the blame for our present plight and 
for our continuing heavy annual cotton insect losses on the failure 
of the Federal Government to provide a more adequate research pro- 
gram. We have failed to properly use the information which we 
have had available for a long time, we have failed to coordinate our 
insect control efforts, we have been at fault in not going to Congress 
as a united cotton industry until this late date to seek the help we 
so badly need and deserve. 

We must have a vastly stepped up program of basic and applied 
research which will hold a reasonable hope of some day removing 
from around the necks of southern cottongrowers the millstone of 
needless insect losses and excessive pr oduction costs. Then will dawn 
a new day for cotton and that great crop will again make its full and 

rightful contribution to the economy of the Southland and of the 

Wathen, and an ever-expanded acreage, profitably produced at com- 
petitive prices, will be required to meet the ribello of our rapidly 
expanding population. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Department submitted to us a few days agoa 
copy of the aie of the special study committee. We asked if the 
Secretary and the Department had had a chance to go into it and at 
that time they had not. We asked them to keep us advised of the 
Department’s recommendations based upon it. We were assured we 
would be kept advised, and I hope they will reach something concrete 
prior to our closing the hearings. 

Mr. Wuitren. Now, we will be pleased to hear from Mr. Ray 
Provost. 

STATEMENT OF MR. RAY PROVOST 


Mr. Provost. Mr. Chairman, I am not quite as articulate as Mr. 
Coker. If you will permit me I will read a short statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Provost. My name is Ray Provost. I am an official of the 
Producers Cotton ‘Oil Co., of Fresno, Calif., which is engaged in 
farming, ginning, merchandising, and warehousing of cotton, and 
cottonseed + crushing. I also am a member of the cotton quality com- 
mittee of the National Cotton Council. 

The cotton industry today faces a very serious problem as a result 
of changes in the methods of harvesting, ginning, and spinning cotton. 
Gentlemen, to put it bluntly, these changes coupled with our archaic 
measurements of quality in marketing cotton threaten our industry 
with major losses of markets for cotton both in the United States 
and abroad. 

Here is what has happened. The farmer gets paid by grade and 
staple, and because he doesn’t know what the ‘staple should be before 
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the cotton is ginned, he tries to get the highest grade possible. High 
prices go with high grades. So we, the ginners, have to do everything 
we can to clean up mechanically picked or stripped cotton to get 
the maximum grade and top dollar for our customers, the farmers. 

We have been forced to install all kinds of elaborate cleaning equip- 
ment, dryers, and other machines to do this. We are glad to do it. 
But now, we find that this excessive cleaning is In many cases actually 
damaging the usefulness of the cotton. The spinner cannot spin it 
as well, cannot make as uniform a product. Over cleaned cotton, 
which carries a higher price, actually may add 2 or more cents per 
pound to the cost of cotton goods because of the additional problems 
in spinning and weaving. It may also seriously downgrade the 
quality of the cotton fabrics. ; 

Two bales of cotton may look the same to the mill, but one may spin 
well, while the other causes all kinds of trouble in processing, higher 
costs, and turns out a poorer product. We, the ginners, get blamed for 
damaging cotton. But we are turning out the highest possible quality, 
according to the measurements of quality our industry has used for 
100 years. 

The point is, these measurements of quality are no longer valid. 
They don’t fit the new pattern in mechanical harvesting and ginning. 
Neither do they fit the more exacting requirements of today’s more 
eflicient mills. Unless we can get better measurements of quality for 
marketing our cottons, we will just have to keep on impairing the real 
usefulness of the farmer’s product jus to get him top price. We will 
all lose in the end. The mills will turn to synthetics—cotton is just 
barely holding their favor now. When the farmer loses his markets, 
every segment of the whole great cotton industry will also lose out. 
It is shocking that we should be facing such a situation today. 

It is even more shocking because the whole thing can still be pre- 
vented by a real effort in research. Research is the key and the only 
way to prevent the certain losses that will result if this trend keeps on. 
Research can give us the new tools, the new way of measuring quality, 
that will once more put the two ends of the cotton industry back into 
gear again, 

If we can market cotton on its real quality, we can get top value for 
the farmer without damaging the fiber. In addition, we can deliver 
tomills a product that will spin in accordance with its market value. 
If we can point the finger at damage, we can prevent this suicidal 
course our industry has been following. But unless we get adequate 
measurements of quality, we can’t even be sure just where the damage 
occurs—nor will we be able to prevent it. 

The Department of Agriculture recognizes this problem. Within 
the limits of its resources, and aided by industry itself, it has made 
i start toward better marketing measurements. The new pilot spin- 
ning laboratory in Clemson, S.C., is a key part of this effort. But 
this is a big job—a job that should have been done 5 years ago, not 
just today. And the research effort is so small that at the present 
rate we won’t have the answer 5 years from now. 

Gentlemen, I cannot overemphasize the seriousness of this matter. 
Ve must have an all-out research attack on this problem, and we 
must have it now. Nothing less will get the answers. 

The additional funds needed for the support of this research pro- 
gram have been estimated, after careful study, by representatives of 








all branches of the cotton industry. They total $1,285,000 for the 
first year, $767,000 for the second year, and $447,000 for the third 
year. Let me say that these amounts represent the minimum of what 
is needed to get the job done and done quickly. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attached to my statement a more detailed 
summary of the sums recommended for this vital research program, 
Several representatives of the cotton industry and its various branches, 
who are here today, will give you more details about the different 
part of this program. I think you will find general agreement in 
this industry, however, that the whole program and nothing less than 
the whole program is needed if the cotton farmers’ m: ket is to be 

saved and the whole cotton industry in this country is to be preserved. 
We ear nestly ask you to provide the funds that will enable this great 
American agricultural industry to meet the challenge of modern con 
petition. 

(The summary above referred to follows :) 











































Best estimates are that this important project will cost slightly less than 
$450,000 a year to operate. 

Additional expenses for equipment, facilities, and contracts for the first year 
will be $886,000. For the second year this additional amount of expense will 
fall to $320,000. A summary of these costs follows: 











Fiscal 1960 | Fiscal 1961 Fiscal 1962 
| | and thereafter 





A. RESEARCH | 


1. Harvesting: Reduce field loss, moisture and trash content | 
of seed cotton associated with mechanical harvesting: | | 
Opers ations eS teeta ee eentnl gig ean wn owe eas terete) | $90, 000 $90, 000 $90, 

. Ginning: Development of moisture control equipment for | 





gins: | ; 
Operations_.......----- nmnbawewraknkns soethabiewkkeus | 75, 000 75, 000 | 75, 


I ha cu cnngeunee amas eebiemaihis 200, 000 200, 000 | None 
3. Marketing: 
(a) Development of commercial methods for determin- | j 
ing fiber properties including length distribution: | | 





TORMIIION, on wou aecaces. Piast aaenonsesee 54, 000 | 54, 000 54, 000 
Contracts- - ress | 120, 000 | 120, 000 | None 
(6) Funds for stepping up “pilot spinning plant opera- 
tions: A 
Clemson facility..........-- Bina itngsnwes Sores 100, 000 136, 000 | 136, 00 
EE se ee nia cha contac peee ne 80, 000 92, 000 92, 000 





} 
B, RESEARCH FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


. Mechanical harvesting and instrumentation research nt 166, 000 | None | None 
. Weaving and finishing facilities for pilot plant operations-.- 400, 000 | None | None 


ne 


MN Pa ctna dated cbs beckewdkdebencikk> sseeencinwan 1, 285, 000 767, 000 | 447, 000 








Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Provost. 
I believe the next witness is Mr. B. F. Smith. Mr. Smith, we will 
be glad to hear from you. 











STATEMENT OF MR. B. F. SMITH 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is B. F. Smith 
and I am executive vice president of Delta Council, an organization 
representing the 18 delta and part-delta counties of Mississippi. Delta 
Council is supported by the agricultural and business leadership of 
this area and by boards of supervisors. The organization is author: 
ized to represent the common interests of the more than one-half 


million people who live and do business in this part of the State 
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(otton is the principal source of income in this area and Delta Council 
represents the cotton farmer’s viewpoint. 

While my primary purpose here today is to emphasize the pressing 
need for adequate support for cotton mechanization and ginning re- 
garch programs, I would like to say at the outset that the boll weevil 
ig causing a loss of hundreds of millions of dollars annually in cotton 
areas. In the Mississippi Delta alone it is estimated that $15 to $20 
million annually is spent on the application of insecticides to control 
boll weevil and other cotton insects. An adequately financed research 
effort to rid our farmers of this destructive insect pest is greatly 
needed. And we heartily endorse the program that was presented by 
Mr. Coker. 

I would also like to recognize the urgent need for cotton quality 
evaluation research that has been touched upon by Mr. Provost, and 
it is certainly needed. In the interest of increased efficiency and 
lower costs, changes have taken place in production, harvesting, gin- 
ning, and spinning. These changing practices have all but made ob- 
solete our raw cotton quality evaluation system which is about 100 
years old. We must have an adequate system of evaluating the po- 
tential use value of cotton at the farmer level. No industry can re- 
main healthy and meet its competition if it does not have an adequate 
means of predicting and paying for the potential use value of its 
product. Cotton is no exception. 

The advisory research committee of Delta Council, made up of lead- 
ing farmers from throughout our 18-county area, has for many years 
worked closely with the experiment station and the cotton ginning 
laboratory. One of the primary functions of this committee is to 
help appraise research needs and to evaluate the results of programs 
being carried on by the State and Federal Government in our area. 
Last year, the committee made a study of our most urgent needs in the 
field of cotton mechanization and ginning. I would like at this time 
to present a summary of our advisory research committee recom- 
mendations and request permission to file for the record a detailed 
report of project needs as developed by our committee. 

In all that has been written regarding the plight of the cotton in- 
dustry in the United States, two facts are glaringly evident. These 
facts are that cotton production costs must be reduced in order to meet 
competition pricewise and that the quality of the raw fiber must be 
preserved and improved in order to meet competition qualitywise. 
_The almost explosive expansion of cotton production outside the 
United States in recent years poses a serious threat to the industry in 
this country. In most foreign countries where expansions have taken 
Place, labor is cheap and plentiful. Since labor is neither cheap nor 
plentiful in the United States, our hope for survival depends upon 
immediate advances in mechanized production and processing. 

It has already been pointed out here today that a great deal of 
progress has been made in agricultural research. I believe it was 
stated that if it had not been for the progress made in cotton produc- 
tion since World War II it would cost us 8 cents a pound more to pro- 
duce cotton. 

Revolutionary changes in cotton production since World War II 
have resulted from publicly and privately supported research. Re- 
duction in L.wor requirements have come about almost entirely through 
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the substitution of machines and chemicals for men and animals, 
Significant progress has been made; however, much remains to be done 
to enable cotton farmers to produce more efficiently and economically 
and thereby to meet competition. Gaps in the cotton mechanization 
and ginning programs must be closed as quickly as possible. Practica] 
answers to some of these most important problems will greatly in- 
prove and strengthen the position of the entire cotton industry. Fail- 
ure to achieve needed breakthroughs in production and ginning bar- 
riers will mean that cotton production in many parts of the Nation 
will be a dying industry. yay br 

The research programs in cotton mechanization and ginning have 
already demonstrated that new and improved techniques and ma- 
chines can be developed. Results have made it possible for cotton to 
fight back successfully on a broad front and to hang on tenaciously to 
a large part of the textile market. There is now a pressing need, how- 
ever, for additional research efforts directed toward finding answers 
to specific problems. The need for these answers is of the utmost 
urgency, not only to cotton farmers and ginners of the Midsouth area 
but to the entire industry. 

We do not propose here to cover all of the areas of needed research 
for cotton. Rather, it is our purpose to cite several projects dealing 
with mechanization and ginning that in our opinion are of more im- 
mediate importance. 

Mechanization research has suffered from lack of facilities for con- 
ducting basic research and a lack of manpower to do the things which 
need to be done. There has been such a constant and pressing demand 
for solutions to problems associated with the transition to mechanized 
production that little time has been left for research which could 
result in marked basic improvements in machines and methods. Too 
much of the time of trained engineers has been required for routine 
tasks, such as developing and providing test equipment for conducting 
weed and insect control research programs. Not that these routine 
tasks are not important, but they have diverted the energies and 
attentions of these trained engineers from some of the basic problems 
that. we must solve. 

Three areas of mechanization research demand immediate increased 
emphasis. ‘These areas are (1) machine harvesting, (2) the appli- 
cation of agricultural chemicals, and (3) the development of equip- 
ment for obtain more dependable stands. 

Both immediate and long-range needs in each of these areas, along 
with estimated personnel, facility and financial requirements, are 
presented in some detail in the following section. 

To illustrate the problem in only one of these areas of needed re- 
search, field losses in machine-picked cotton range from 5 percent to 
more than 15 percent. Grade loss due to machine picking usually 
umounts to one full grade. In addition to grade loss, there are wide 
differences in the characteristics of machine-harvested material which 
affect processing and cost. If these losses could be reduced by only 
50 percent, production costs could be cut at least 3 to 4 cents per pound. 
Also, additional basic knowledge of this kind would greatly improve 
the possibilities for developing a simpler machine which would be 
better suited to smaller farms. 

Ginning is the last operation in cotton production. The cotton 
grower is as much concerned with the ginning operation as he is with 
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this production operations directly under his control because, until 
it iscompleted, he does not havea salable product. 

The ginning research program, as is true with cotton mechanization, 
hasmade many significant contributions to the cotton industry. These 
contributions, ranging from the development of seed cotton drying 
systems to lint cleaners and automatic samplers, to mention only a 
few, have been of immeasurable value. At the same time, however, 
we have experienced marked changes in harvesting, production, and 
processing practices and these changes have tended to offset some of 
the gains made through improved ginning equipment. It should be 
pomied out, however, that the savings of labor afforded through 
changes in harvesting practices made possible by improvements in 
ginning have helped to maintain the competitive position of cotton 
while enabling cotton farmers to realize a net return from their 
operations. 

Although the list of accomplishments resulting from the work of the 
ginning research program is impressive (these are listed in the section 
on ginning), itisa fact that improvements in ginning afforded through 
research have not kept pace with the problems imposed by changes in 
production, harvesting, and manufacturing practices. Grades of 
American cotton have continued to decline shghtly in the light of the 
increased use of mechanical harvesters of all types. Also, changes in 
spinning mill practices brought on by the increased cost of labor used 
in processing cotton through spinning and weaving have placed further 
burdens upon the requirements for processing at gins. 

Complaints by mills to the effect that modern cottons are not proc- 
essing through their plants satisfactorily have opened the eyes of 
research workers to the role that both sapdb teattlel and ginning play 
in maintaining quality from the field to the spinning mill. <A closer 
look at the problem would indicate that modern mill requirements are 
far in excess of those existing prior to World War II. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that aia speeds have been increased from some 
7,000 revolutions per minute to 10,000 or better revolutions per minute, 
carding rates have been increased from 6 pounds per hour to 12 to 15 
pounds per hour in commercial production, and the competition of 
rayon has alerted the spinning industry to the fact that waste in 
cotton is a serious loss to them and that blends of synthetics with 
cotton make it possible to increase the output of the spinning process. 

A list of the one basic problems requiring solution is set forth in 
the accompanying me The number one problem demanding 
expanded work at the Stoneville Cotton Ginning Laboratory covers 
a specific project for developing instruments and controls which will 
reduce or eliminate the damage now occurring to cotton during ginning 
due to overdrying. There is immediate need for relief in this field. 
At the Cotton Spinner-Breeder Conference held in Lubbock, Tex., in 
October of 1958, almost every speaker on the 2-day program empha- 
sized this problem of overdrying. 

_ The heating system and the power extended for drying and cleaning 
in the early days were so limited that there was very little danger of 
overdrying. Driers of today, however, are equipped with burners of 
3 million B.t.u. capacity, dual fan systems, etc., and are capable of 
seriously overdrying cottons. This extra drying capacity must be 
controlled if serious fiber damage is to be avoided. The point is that 
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in solving one problem, the development of the drier by the Ginning 
Laborator y has created another. The simple development of the drie 
must be followed by the more complicated development of controk 
These controls need to be much more than the simple thermostats for 
controlling temperature. They will have to sense the moisture of 
the incoming seed cotton and send a signal to regulate temperature and 
exposure. The lint will then be measured for moisture content ani 
a correction signal will change conditions to suit. This sounds con. 
plicated and it is. A statement describing this problem in more detail 
follows in the section on cotton ginning. 

Also, we would like to mention the fact that the Mesilla Park, N 
Mex., laboratory has work in progress on the elimination of static 
electricity in gins. Additional support is needed to strengthen this 
program so that it can be carried to a conclusion at a much faster 
pace than the present appropriation will afford. 

Our most pressing problems in this field are related to the develop. 
ment of moisture control equipment for gins and the reduction of field 
loss, moisture, and trash content of seed cotton associated with mechan- 
ical harvesting. Funds for this vitally important work are needed 
immediately. ~ We believe that the ver y modest amount needed will pay 
big dividends to the cotton industry and respectfully urge favorable 
action by the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropr iations. 

(The following data was submitted for the record: ) 












FIELD MECHANIZATION RESEARCH 


I. HISTORY 


The regional cotton mechanization project was initiated in 1947 under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, which specifically authorized cooperative 
regional research. Several States had begun to study the problem of cotton 
mechanization prior to this time and when the regional project was initiated, 
these States and others joined the regional project to help solve the complex 
problems on a regional as well as on a local level. Work is carried on in 12 of 
the States in which cotton is grown by the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. In four of these States the Agricultural Engineering Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, cooperates by 
supplying personnel and equipment. 

The following are the objectives initially set up for this project : 

(a) To obtain research information on ways and means of producing | 
cotton mechanically, including all operations required from crop residue 
disposal to crop harvest. 

(b) To secure and make available experimental data on the various prob- 
lems related to the mechanical harvesting of cotton. 

(c) To determine power requirements, selection, and utilization of me 
chanical equipment for mechanized cotton production for different areas in 
the Cotton Belt. 






II, ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 






With these broad areas of work, this regional project undertook the task of 
improving methods of producing cotton. In 1946, over 200 hours were required 
to produce a bale of cotton, with yields averaging about 250 pounds of lint per 
acre. Today, it requires an average of less than 100 hours to produce a bale, and 
some of Our more progressive producers use only 20 to 30 hours per bale. 

The average yield of cotton per acre has increased over 85 perecent in the 
past 10 years, partly because of the development of new production methods 
and equipment. Mechanization has enabled some cottongrowers to produce cot 
tion for 10 cents per pound less than was required in 1946. 
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Grinning Among the accomplishments of the regional mechanization project which make 
she drier { these reductions possible are the following: 
F (1) Introduction of new concepts of field layout and water control which 


control, have permitted more timely and efficient operation of modern production 
stats for equipment and reduced the problem of erosion. 

sture of (2) Development of improved metering devices and application equipment 
ture and for applying the new lower priced liquid fertilizers. 


(3) Development of better applicators for applying granular fertilizers 


ént and at the proper place in seedbeds at planting time. 


ds com- (4) Improvements in cotton planting equipment, including the develop- 
re detail ment of more accurate metering devices, soil opening attachments, and press 
wheels. 

Park. N (5) Development of a new row profile in the subhumid southwestern area 

an that has proved to be 90 percent more effective in producing a stand of 

of static | cotton under adverse conditions than the conventional method. 
hen this | (6) The design of pre- and post-emergence herbicide application equipment 
h faster which has served as the prototype for all commercial applicators. 

(7) Development of high-speed cultivator sweeps. 

(8) Development of the line diagram method of setting equipment, which 
levelop: has simplified and improved the adjustment and operation of multiple-row 
of field machines. 
nechan- (9) Development of flat flame burner to remove weeds from cotton with- 

needed out the danger of decreasing yield. : ' : ; ; 

s (10) Designed and developed the basic machine for applying liquid in- 
will pay secticides. Within 3 years after this work was started, ground and airplane 
vorable sprayers were in general use by cotton producers. The development of 

these basic designs subsequently served as prototypes for lower priced com- 
mercial equipment. 

(11) The use of shielded wheels and other improvements in ground ma- 
chine applicators proved that the cost of applying insecticides in cotton 
could be cut in half compared with aerial application methods. 

(12) Development of simple and low-cost ground equipment for the ap- 
plication of liquid defoliants. 

nder the (13) Development of new concepts in cotton stripper design which has 
yperative proved valuable to manufacturers in improving operating efficiency and re- 
f cotton ducing trash problems. 

nitiated, (14) From the beginning, engineers assigned to cotton mechanization 
complex research have worked closely with farm machinery manufacturers. In 
in 12 of addition, these engineers have cooperated with entomologists, weed spe- 
1ent sta- cialists, plant physiologists, agronomists, plant pathologists, soil technol- 
Division, ogists, and others devoted to cotton production research. 
rates by These associations have resulted in substantial contributions to the mechani- 

zation of the cotton crop. As a result of mechanization research, farm equip- 

' ment has been modified to meet the needs of cotton producers. All phases of 

roducing production research have been advanced with the aid of machines designed and 
residue constructed by mechanization engineers. 


A few examples of improvements in equipment design and scientific techniques 
resulting from cooperation with these groups follow : 

(a) Developed plot-size applicators for accurately distributing materials 
in liquid and granular fertilizer studies. 

(b) Designed and developed laboratory equipment for screening herbi- 
cides and insecticides and testing application equipment used in cotton 
production. 

(c) Compared different tillage and cultivation methods and tools which 


us prob- 


. of me 
areas in 


ae 


task of provided sound information on the most efficient production techniques. 
-equired (d) Developed methods for the multiple use equipment on other crops 
lint per which resulted in lower production costs. 

ale, and (e) Combined separate operations which reduced man power requirements 
and the number of trips through the field. 

t in the (f) Conducted various mechanical harvesting tests as follows: 

methods (1) Determined the varieties best suited to mechanical picking. 

uce cot: (2) Determined plant population ranges most suitable for mechanized 


growing and harvesting. 
(3) Compared the effectiveness of different spindle moistening agents. 
(4) Compared different types of machines and checked the perform- 
ance of improved components and modifications in standard machines. 
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(5) Determined the effect of different types and amounts of grass o 
the grade of lint. 

(6) Compared methods of handling machine-picked seed cotton befor 
it reached the gin. 


Ill. PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH NEEDS 


Cotton production has taken on a new look in the last 12 years. However, 
further reductions in the cost of growing cotton will be necessary if we mee 
successfully the competition from synthetic and foreign-grown lint. Recent 
improvements in production methods have eliminated or minimized a large 
number of local problems, and today most of our problems are beltwide. The 
remaining problems will be the most difficult ones to answer because of the lack 
of fundamental knowledge to solve them. 

To obtain this basic research, additional facilities and personnel are necessary, 
All of the basic problems needing attention cannot be solved by the small group 
of engineers currently assigned to the work because of the demand for solutions 
to other problems associated with the transition to mechanized production. Little 
time has been left for research which could result in marked basic improvements 
and the development of new concepts in machines and methods. Too much of 
the time of trained engineers has been required for routine tasks. 

Three major areas in which the cost of production could be materially reduced 
in the next 5 years are those of harvesting, the application of agricultural chen- 
icals, and in equipment for obtaining more dependable stands. 


(7) Harvesting 


(A) The problem.—Field losses in machine-picked cotton range from 5 percent 
to more than 15 percent. Grade loss due to machine picking usually amounts to 
one full grade. In addition to grade loss, there are wide differences in the char- 
acteristics of the machine-harvested material which affect the processing and 
eost. If these losses conld be reduced by only 50 percent, production costs 
could be cut at least 3 to 4 cents per pound. Additional basic knowledge of this 
kind would greatly improve the possibilities for developing a simpler machine 
which would be suited to smaller farms. 

(B) Research needs.—(1) Field loss: 

(a) Investigate component parts of the harvesting machine to determine 
the causes of field loss. 

(b) Develop devices for reducing and recovering field losses. 

(c) Determine plant characteristics which contribute to efficient machine 
harvest. 

(d) Determine cultural practices on various soil types which contribute 
to the development of plants suitable to machine harvest. 

(2) Quality loss: 

(a) Determine the influence of individual harvester components on qual- 
ity characteristics. 

(b) Improve and simplify component parts of the harvester to reduce trash 
content, to reduce other quality losses, and to produce a more uniform 
product. 

(c) Investigate the relationship of seed cotton moisture (natural or added) 
to fiber properties. 

(d) Find ways of reducing seed cotton moisture during the picking or 
field-handling operation. 

(e) Explore the possibilities of using chemicals applied at harvesttime 
to improve harvesting and processing. 


(C) Financial support required for the full program of research on harvest- 
ing outlined above.— 


(1) Facilities, nonrecurring: Two steel buildings and equipment to pro- 
vide laboratory facilities for detailed studies of picker components__ $100, 00" 
(2) Personnel and operating expenses, recurring: : 
RA AE ee eke os 8 i el ce a errata Sa ee A 30, 000 
(NO ELLER TE OE TT eee En 60, 000 


(D) Locations.—It is suggested that this program of research should be done 
at Stoneville, Miss., where the Agricultural Research Service Ginning Labora- 
tory and other research facilities are conducive to work with mechanical pick- 
ing; at Lubbock, Tex., which is the center of the area where stripper-type harvest- 
ers are adaptable; at Clemson, S.C., in an area representative of the Southeast 
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where Agricultural Research Service Ginning and Spinning Laboratories could 
cooperate ; and at Tempe, Ariz., at the Agricultural Research Service Cotton Re- 
search Center where work is needed on both upland and extra long staple cotton. 
Realizing the difficulty of obtaining qualified engineers and the necessary facili- 
ties in a short period of time, it is suggested that a portion of the work be ini- 
tiated the first year at Stoneville, Miss., and Lubbock, Tex., as follows: 


(BE) Initial costs.— 
(1) Nonrecurring : 


Building and equipment at Stoneville, Miss__._.._._-.._--------- $60, 000 
Building and equipment at Lubbock, Tex_-.---.-------------- 40, 000 
ROOM ect eet et te Ne ee eee A See SSL ns eh ee ee 100, 000 
(2) Recurring: 
Professional engineer at Stoneville___.._..__.-_------__------ 6, 920 
Proressional Gnginbed BE TU OCRa cone e nwa nee ssewwaeeans 6, 92: 
SSCeNANRENIE™ URGEES TSE RUN A cocclameneneroenemae 10, 000 
RiCRree en ING NO ch a aaa awacwneamnnwe 5, 000 
Supplies and materials, Stoneville__._._._._.__._._-__.__------~-- 5, 000 
Supplies and maverigis, PMOV0CK... 2256 ct cna ow 4, 000 
OG S oo: gota et OR eee Ae tee eee ee 37, 840 


(2) Improvements in the application of agricultural chemicals 

(A) The problem.—Chemicals are used in the production of cotton from seed 
to harvest. In the control of weeds and insects and in defoliation, a wide 
variety of chemicals in different physical forms are demanded. The effective- 
ness of these chemicals depends upon the correct placement in the soil or on 
the plant, as well as chemical composition. Reliable estimates indicate that 
only about 15 percent of the insecticides applied are useful in controlling in- 
sects, the other 85 percent being applied only to assure plant coverage. If this 
large waste of chemicals could be reduced by 50 percent, our cost of insect con- 
trol and other chemical application practices could give a saving of 3 to 4 cents 
per pound of lint. 

(B) Research needs.— 

(1) Design equipment to increase the effectiveness of insecticide application 
for control of boll weevils and other cotton pests. 

(2) Simplify and improve equipment for the application of chemicals for 
weed control to extend their practicability in more areas of the Cotton Belt. 

(3) Improve equipment and practices for the application of chemicals under 
adverse late-season conditions of rank plant growth and wet fields. 

(4) Design equipment for the application of new forms of fertilizers, new 
fungicides, growth regulators, and other chemicals. 

(C) Financial support required for the full program of research on chemical 
application equipment outlined above.— 


(1) Facilities, nonrecurring: Laboratory equipment________-_________ $10, 000 
(2) Personnel and operating expenses, recurring..._..____._____---- 35, 000 

(D) Locations.—It is proposed that this work be done at Stoneville, Miss., 
and Shafter, Calif., where effective research teams of engineers, entomologists, 
and other scientists are presently employed. This work could not be fully 
initiated the first year, so an estimate of the first year’s requirements is as 
follows : 

(E) Initial costs.— 


(1) Nonrecurring: 


Laboratory equipment at Stoneville, Miss___-._-_-_____-_______ __. $5, 000 
Laboratory equipment at Shafter, Calif..........-_...___-_______ 5, 000 

TNR 5 eon hres se Seg RS Mul te OG AS AOS cig esl ts A 10, 000 

\2) Recurring: 

Professional enginner: at BAT CE sce ciwdctcnnmadcwcucting 6, 920 
Scientific a a ea rhe ie i a 5, 000 
Scientific mil hh TI TNR ii ee 5, 000 
Supplies and materials, Stoneville__..._---_--..------------------ 6, 000 
mepetion and materiale: MhaCi cide sc ciceccicncnecconcacecuscenccus 4, 000 

a eae ae ce ae Sel ee a 26, 920 
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8. Equipment for obtaining dependable stands (2) 

(A) The problem.—It is estimated that an average of 25 percent of the cotto 
acreage is replanted each year at costs of $3 to $6 per acre. Failure to get stan 
is often due to the physical condition of the soil created by mechanical preparg. 
tion. More basic research is needed to insure more dependable stands and growth 
conditions for cotton as follows: 

(1) Determine the influences of preparation methods on the physical prop a 
erties of the seedbed (moisture, temperature, soil particle size, compaction, (o) 
ete.) as they affect seed germination and plant growth. 

(2) Design equipment and cultural practices to produce the optimum phys. 
ical conditions for the plant in various soils throughout the growing season, 

(B) Financial support required for the full program of research on equip. 
ment for obtaining more dependable stands.— Gi 
(1) Facilities, nonrecurring: Laboratory equipment______----------_- $40, 0 | muc 
(2) Personnel and operating expenses, recurring__.-----_----------~- 60, 0) | ato! 

(C) Locations.—It is felt that this work should be done in four major ge om 
graphic areas—at North Carolina State College or Clemson College in the South. 1) 
east; Stoneville, Miss., in the Midsouth; Lubbock, Tex., in the Southwest; and ate 
Shafter, Calif., in the Far West. It is recommended that the initial phase F gisgj 





of this work be initiated in North Carolina or South Carolina in the Southeast, — stud 
and at Shafter, Calif., in the Far West as follows: and 

(D) Initial costs.— mue 
hea’ 








(1) Nonrecurring: 


























Laboratory equipment at Shafter, Calif..._...____-.---------- $10, 00) | brow 
Laboratory equipment in the Southeast____----------------~- 10, 0% = 

e 

Neen nee et ee peewee 20,00) } SiS 

nei com 

(2) Recurring: whi 
Professional engineer in the Southeast__._------------------ 7, 510 T 
arene nA® URED 7000 RNES SOO RRRINN nee 4, 000 red 
Sane ai analerinis. Beret. Ko kc cece 3, 00 
Supplies and materials, Southeast._._._......-..............- 4, OW) a 

re Nr eh aeeren 18, 550 a 

(4) Summary of cost estimates for Belt-wide program opel 
(A) Needs for the complete program of research.— on t 
23 p gin 
(1) Nonrecurring: 2s T 
ve RP Sa RR MLS TLL a hg aan ah i a Par 

wn nn enn ‘ent 

Bea meena manana mamma ’ the 

The 

SSP cee aT Knee Semen in 

, ‘ult 

(2) Recurring: Eac 
ON a a6 al oa cctetinatsean aici eaniaseninmnee eaten 90, 00 F dee 
Chemical application equipment__...-.._--.---------------- 35, 000 F tor, 
Equipment for dependable stands_....---.------_--_----_--- 60, 000 F rary 

tori 

DOUG eae hake eae NS AK nd eee enone eanenemagel ‘ regi 

(B) Immediate needs for initiation of first year increment of this research— clu¢ 
les 

(1) Nonrecurring: labe 
Ns a saat nia inlien pienbaaaaseimngieaiiaitnlsle $100, 00 F aya 
Chemical application equipment... ....---n<sssecnnennoss 10,00 F me 
Havinpment for dependable atands................. .ansnncnccces 20, 000 pate 
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(2) Recurring : 


RIAU CORR io chics mcebure st cas mecieeaieadeen mama $37, 840 
Chentical application. cquipnment..< ai cscs cccccccncucsasnesa 26, 920 
Equipment for dependable stands____.......-------...----~- 18, 550 

PUM i scsatng sn tics cian a ck a Sanita ph aldo a gaan aps eke 83, 310 

ie otel: needed lat: JOOP a. ai ccntecnniecinanae ee stanm mene 213, 310 


CoTTron GINNING RESEARCH 


I. HISTORY 


Ginning is the last operation in cotton production. The cottongrower is as 
much concerned with the ginning operation as he is with those production oper- 
ations directly under his control because, until it is completed, he does not have 
asalable product. The cotton fiber remains his property throughout the ginning 
processes and until the bale is sold. 

The beginning of cotton ginning research by the Department of Agriculture 
dates back to 1926 when the cottongrowers in the delta of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, through their requests, made it possible for agricultural engineers to 
study the effects of ginning on the quality of the cotton produced in that area 
and its ultimate value in spinning. The early studies showed conclusively that 
much of the rough preparation, for which the price of cotton was discounted 
heavily, was due to the damp condition in which the cotton was harvested and 
brought to the gins. The development of the seed cotton drier for conditioning 
this cotton to make it suitable for ginning resulted from this first work, and 
the use of this equipment has expanded until in recent years most of the active 
gins in the States include drying systems which have resulted in the almost 
complete elimination of rough preparation and the associated price penalties 
which this type of cotton carries. 

The successful work in connection with artificially drying seed cotton in the 
reduction of rough preparation resulted in the establishment of the first U.S. 
cotton ginning laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., in 1980. This laboratory was 
built on land dedicated for that purpose by the State of Mississippi to the Fed- 
eral Government and which provided a location adjacent to the Delta Branch 
Experiment Station of Mississippi State College where other phases of cotton 
production research were being carried on. From the very beginning, these two 
operations were closely coordinated to provide across-the-board information 
on the effects of production and harvesting practices on ginning and in turn the 
ginning practices on the spinning qualities of the cotton produced. 

The establishment of the second Federal cotton ginning laboratory at Mesilla 
Park, N. Mex., occurred in 1950. This second laboratory was also located adja- 
‘ent to a college campus with cotton experiment activities, where the staffs of 
the respective establishments could work together in solving cotton problems. 
The third Federal ginning laboratory established was built at Clemson, S.C., 
in 1955, on land owned by the Federal Government adjacent to Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, where again the coordinated program could be followed. 
Each of the three locations was selected with a view to working with problems 
peculiar to different regions of the Cotton Belt. The oldest and largest labora- 
‘ory at Stoneville is headquarters for ginning research in the midsouth. The 
aboratory at Mesilla Park, N. Mex., serves the Southeast. Each of the labora- 
‘orles is equipped with representative types of ginning machinery suitable to the 
region in which the laboratory is located. The laboratory equipment also in- 
cludes bench model saw ginning units, roller ginning units, and fiber study facili- 
les. Conditions normally found at commercial gins are reproduced in the 
laboratories, but variations are included for test purposes. Shop facilities are 
available to laboratory engineers to construct experimental machines and equip- 
hent. Inventions are fully published, and they are usually registered as public 
patents for the benefit of the cotton industry. 

Changes in ginning requirements that have occurred since about 1930, which 
was the year public research in cotton ginning really began, have been more 
lumerous and far reaching than those that occurred in the preceding 100 years. 
To solve the problems arising from these changes, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture still maintains and operates the three cotton ginning research labora- 
‘ries which are part of the Agricultural Engineering Division of the 
Agricultural Research Service. The laboratories were established by special 
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acts of Congress following the initial establishment of the cotton ginning labors. 
tory at Stoneville, which authorized cotton ginning investigations. 


II, ACHIEVEMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


The laboratories have made many significant contributions to the cotton indy 
try. A partial listing of ginning laboratory machinery developments include 
(1) The seed cotton drier for conditioning seed cotton for optimum cleap. 

ing and ginning. 

(2) Standardization of saw gins, comprising such items as roll box shay, 
saw tooth size and shape, and saw speed for smoother ginning of cotto 
with a minimum of fiber damage. 

(3) Standard density presses for packaging the bale in one operation 
to densities suitable for carload shipment and for export. 

(4) A seed cotton food control device for improving the cleaning effec 
tiveness of equipment within gin plants and for prevention of down-time dy 
to chokages from overfeeding of equipment. 

(5) Green boll and rock traps for the effective removal of green bolls fron 
stripped cotton and rocks and other foreign material of a heavy nature ass 
fire prevention feature. 

(6) A special device for the removal of sticks and green leaf from me 
chanically stripped and mechanically picked cotton. 

(7) A cone Rembert fan for efficient handling of seed cotton from trailer 
to cotton house without damage to fiber or seed. 

(8) An automatic lint sampler for taking samples without disturbing the 
bale covering. 

(9) A lint cleaner suitable for gin capacity for the removal of fine trash 
and motes. 

(10) A continuous moisture-measuring device. 

(11) Small pipe systems for handling seed with less power and operating 
troubles. 

(12) Trash handling and collecting systems for the elimination of dust 
hazards connected with gins. 

(13) A line handling system for roller gins which reduces labor consit- 
erably and which provides for cleaner, more acceptable lint. 

(14) A seed drier-cleaner to condition planting seed for storage and for 
the prevention of losses in germination and buildup of free fatty acid. 

(15) An improved moting system for saw gins which greatly improves 
the cleaning accomplished within the gin stand. 

(16) Straight-blade fan specifications and service requirements for 1 
percent kill of pink bollworms in gin and oil mill waste. 

(17) An improved roller gin with capacity comparable to that of saw} 
gins for handling extra long staple cotton. 

(18) A recently improved saw gin with considerable capacity increase 
over current standard models and others too numerous to list here. 

Studies carried out at the ginning laboratories which have yielded informa 
tion on important phases of ginning but not directly resulting in machiner! 
developments include the folowing: 

(1) Basie gin stand operation and maintenance requirements such a° 
roll density, saw-tooth shape, speed, etc. Filing requirements for saws 
and general maintenance items pertaining to loose roll operation which 
has effects on fiber qualities. 

(2) Optimum moisture content for most efficient ginning, cleaning, pack: 
aging, and storage. 

(3) Power requirements for ginning, conveying, packaging, and infor: 
mation to improve the efficiency of operation within the plant. . 

(4) Information on material handling as to conveying requirements with 
respect to air volumes, velocities, speeds of conveyors, etc. 

(5) Packaging studies with regard to efficiency of bale covering ™% 
terials, ties, package size, handling efficiency, etc. : 

(6) Efficient combinations and sequences of drying, cleaning, and tint 
cleaning for various types of harvesting. These studies, conducted wil 
commercially available types of equipment, have been invaluable to ginners 

and in turn to farmers in holding cost of ginning to a minimum while pre 
viding for the most efficient service possible. 
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(7) Studies of efficient arrangements of machinery within the gin house 
to provide for access to machinery and in turn more effective use of the 
equipment within the plant. 

(8) Effects of cotton varietal differences on ginning resulting in improved 
fiber quality. 

(9) Relationship of picker-harvesting practices to ginning requirements ; 
such things as the effect of time of day of harvest on moisture content 
and the optimum amounts of moisture which should be applied to the 
spindles. 

A list of the public service patents obtained by the several ginning laboratories 
on processes used in gins reads as follows: 











Number Patent Date granted 

toe | Seed cotton drying apparatus. «5256-052 cnn none conevenunccepesecewosccen=sases Dec. 18, 1928 
1,707, 929 | Process and apparatus for drying seed cotton. ---...-.-- awandusewededee somites Apr. 2,1929 
SEE T COU CUGCONE CT GIIIN ONIN se og oie < denn cre cny ance ene nenndncicansanmnd Do. 

1, 827, 183 : rocess and method for ginning cotton w ith air-blast GS cc cunteb buku inasionte Oct. 13, 1931 
Lega | Annerotiis 68 Grvine GROG QUGROR dias noc wunnsdnns cwsnseccndesvessonaesenuvesse Aug. 16, 1932 
2, 002, 974 Fractionation device and method for GI Dla Vile tS ORD. | co cncicicccesnecissecce May 28, 1935 
2,045, 064 | Device for culling and grading seed cotton_-.......-.----.----------------------- June 23, 1936 
Sn) Amara Cir Gr Vii G66G ORE 665 oo nns seeena sade cine onesenaaccasitinenaseee Apr. 27, 1937 
SEF COCLOT, MDT SEIN OINOD oc cocci ccm unnnduddecnseancensponsusGieshasdwonsanae May 2, 1939 
Caen } DACRE Gor GONE CORI cnc cc acnciucddacsuthtanicethiteseuidemstuceawne Sept. 12, 1939 
See aee + Dr oie CHUAN Gr O0OR QOREOER Sos oo os cece ccc dencecesemiesentesnuneppesawes Feb. 6,1940 
2,196, 613 Apparatus for determining the percentage, by weight, of linters on cottonseed..| Apr. 9, 1940 
A I nn chua ae aumnbnndessededaanbhedtaenend veheatiwehtaean toes Dec. 17, 1940 
See + SOCORT ORT BOP COTOUTEr OP OMINNOE <8. 5 on. ccsceccnudcceccuccteccusnedauensndese Dec. 2, 1941 
ST DONG Seo 5: Sek 52 agence pune acasbece SE ES ee a a a a ee Jan. 18,1944 
Sn, 1 RAGING DAORCITIS MNOS ao sin incchacbesinstonendimeednebentapan<s _..| Dec. 19, 1944 
2, 569, 601 | Lint cotton cleaner. -_........-..-----------.----------------------+------------- Oct. 2, 1951 
2,580,451 | Stick remover for seed cotton extracting machines. ~~ ............--------.------ Jan. 1, 1952 
2, 634, ee ae en a INN CNG 0 as oi ngs ew des cnaetacwusdanceéuds wens ecuteeesba Apr. 14, 1953 
SE) ACEO Cir RII INN os ie bananas akdeah ent -retaqekieaunenpoacngan Sept. 15, 1953 
2,735,226 | Methods and apparatus for treating cottonseed _..........-.--.----------------- Feb 21, 1956 
2,747, 284 | Methods of moisture restoration to cotton. -........---.------------------------ May 29, 1956 
2,784,013 | Apperatus for the restoration of moisture to the fibers of seed cotton... ---------| Sept. 25, 1956 
2, 836, 856 | Seed cotton cleaner__......---- ee a ee June 3, 1955 
2,812, 555 ei GE NS SE CREE St OS FE ES ES er Ee eee ..-| Nov. 12, 1957 


These public service patents on basic items of equipment serve to keep the 
field open to all manufacturing concerns, thereby enabling them to provide the 
benefits of the improvements afforded by the equipment to ginners at a minimum 
cost. 

Several of the developments and improvements listed above have been of 
major importance to cotton producers in increasing the income derived from the 
sale of their cotton. Three of these improvements and their contribution to the 
monetary gain of the producer are listed below as examples : 

(A) The expanded use of the seed cotton drying processes, the first devel- 
opment of the laboratory, has resulted in the almost complete elimination 
of penalties for rough preparation bales. The number of bales so penalized 
in the early thirties amounted to more than 10 percent of the crop produced 
in the alluvial valley. These penalties amounted to a reduction in value of 
one grade, which, on today’s market, would amount to approximately $15 
per bale—a very conservative figure—on the 10 percent of the crop so 
affected. The reduction of 9 percent—from 10 percent to 1 percent— 
amounts to the improvement of one grade on 9 percent of 3 million bales 
produced in this area. This development is, therefore, worth some $4 mil- 
lion annually to the cotton producers of the Midsouth area alone. 

(B) The lint cleaner developed at the Stoneville Ginning Laboratory, and 
on which a public patent was obtained, is responsible for improvement in 
the grade of cotton to the extent of two-thirds of a grade. Commercial 
models of this development are now used on almost the entire crop pro- 
duced in the United States. We may safely assume a $10-per-bale increase 
due to the grade improvement afforded by lint cleaning, and when we apply 
it to the 12-million-bale crop annually produced, we arrive at a figure of 
$120 million annually. This development is also credited with making the 
use of mechanical harvesting economically feasible, thereby releasing labor 
to industry while allowing the reduction of labor and labor-cost require- 
ments in cotton production and helping to keep the industry competitive. 
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(C) The collective improvements made in saw gins through the develop 
ment of the reciprocleaner, the information developed on the effects of rol 
box shapes, saw speeds, etc., on the value of cotton have collectively resulta 
in the improvement in grade produced by saw gins of approximately one-half 
grade. These improvements are in widespread use and it is estimated that 
two-thirds of the annual crop is now processed on equipment incorporating 
the improvements. This one-half grade improvement on 8 million bales of 
cotton is worth approximately $56 million annually. 

Perhaps it seems strange that with improvements like these listed the overall 
average of the grades of cotton produced in the United States has not improyej 















































over the years. The fact is that changes in harvesting and production practics} T 
have more than offset the gains made through improved ginning equipment f seet 
and perhaps the increased values should be considered as losses which have} mo: 
been prevented through developments rather than in improved revenues to the > gim 
producer. However, it should be pointed out that the saving of labor afforded } pro 
through changes in harvesting practices made possible by improvements inf dev 
ginning have tended to help maintain the competitive position of cotton while | the 
enabling the producer to realize a net return from his operation. kn¢ 
Impressive as the foregoing list of accomplishments would appear, it isa | sui 
fact that the improvements in ginning afforded through research have not kept | an 
pace with the problems imposed by changes in production and harvesting pra. | lin 
tices, as evidenced by the following: hor 
Grades of American cotton have continued to decline slightly in light of the | ete 
increased use of mechanical harvesters of all types. Also, changes in spinning > pa 
mill practices brought on by increased cost of labor used in processing cotton | th 
through spinning and weaving has further placed burdens upon the requirements} 0 
for processing at gins. Complaints by mills to the effect that modern cottons} by 
are not processing through their plants satisfactorily have opened the eyes off ™ 
researchers to the role the gin plays in maintaining quality from the field to the} 19 
spinning mill. A closer look at the problem would indicate that modern mill} 
requirements are far in excess of those existing prior to World War II. Thisis} ™ 
evidenced by the fact that spindle speeds have been increased from some 7,000} ™ 
to 10,000 or better r.p.m., carding rates have been increased from some 6 pounds} _ 
per hour to 12-15 pounds per hour in commercial production and the competition} 
of rayon has alerted the spinning industry to the fact that waste in cotton is 4 . 
serious loss to them and that blends of synthetics with cotton make it possible} © 
to increase the output of the spinning process. Progress has been made in N 
developing improved varieties which are stronger and which possess other prop| * 

erties such as less short fiber, earlier maturing varieties which to some extent 
eliminate field damage, and other improvements in fiber properties which must be : 
maintained through improved ginning practices. : 
III. PROBLEMS IN GINNING 7 
A list of the broad basic problems requiring solution in the ginning field is} © 
even more impressive than the list of accomplishments afforded by past research | © 
in that field. A listing of the broad problems that require solution is as follows: | “ 
(1) A complete moisture control system for cotton gins which would | 
require drying and/or add moisture to provide for processing under opti- t 
mum moisture conditions during all phases of ginning. p 
(2) New designs of gins which would provide for separation of seed | ! 
and fiber without fiber damage, such as the elimination of nepping and fiber | ' 
breakage within the ginning unit. : 
(3) New designs of seed cotton cleaning machinery which would more f 
efficiently remove all types of foreign matter without damaging the fiber. ¢ 

(4) More complete automation of the ginning process which could reduce 
cost of ginning through reduction in labor requirements for operating 
equipment. ; 
(5) A study of existing equipment and methods used with a view toward 





simplification of equipment requirements in overhead cost. 

(6) A basie study of the forces involved in handling, cleaning, and gil 
ning to provide information on the sources of fiber damage and means fot 
improvement. 

(7) A basie study of methods used to evaluate the effect of ginning 0 
fiber quality so that progress in machinery development can be accurately 
measured. 
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(8) Additional work should be done toward development of a completely 
satisfactory packaging and sampling system for gins. 

(9) Further work on storage needed to enable gins to operate for longer 
periods at lower overhead cost. ‘ } ead 

(10) Additional basie work on lint cleaning which would provide infor- 
mation for improvement or redesign of equipment to improve cleaning and 


to reduce fiber damage. 
IV. MAJOR PROBLEMS REQUIRING IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


The 10 broad fields listed above cover the entire ginning process and it may 
seem strange that this should be so since the list of accomplishments includes 
most of the same items. The fact is that in 1930 there was SO little known about 
gmning from a technical standpoint that it was relatively easy to show 
progress on projects which were primarily of an applied research nature. The 
development of the seed cotton drier illustrates the point in question. In 1926, 
there were no artificial driers available for use at cotton gins. Applications of 
known principles of heated air drying were quickly converted to workable models 
suitable for handling the damp, green cottons of that day. The heating system 
and the power expended for drying and cleaning in the early days were so 
limited that there was very little danger of overdrying. The driers of today, 
however, are equipped with burners of 3 million B.t.u. capacity, dual fan systems, 
ete, and are capable of seriously overdrying cottons. This extra drying ca- 
pacity must be controlled if serious fiber damage is to be avoided. The point is 
that in solving one problem the development of the drier by the ginning labora- 
tory has created another. The simple development of the drier must be followed 
by the more complicated development of controls. These controls need to be 
much more than the simple thermostats for controlling temperatures. They will 
have to sense the moisture content of the incoming seed cotton and send a signal 
to regulate temperature and exposure. The lint will then be measured for 
moisture content and a correction signal will change conditions to suit. This 
sounds complicated and it is. A statement of the problem is as follows: 

According to figures compiled by the USDA, 5,804 of the 6,836 cotton gins, or 
85 percent, operating during the 1956-57 season were equipped with one or more 
seed cotton driers. The data are not available but it is safe to assume that at 
least 95 percent of the crop is ginned on plants equipped with one or more driers. 
Not a single one of these driers is equipped with controls to prevent fiber dam- 
age. Such controls do not exist. 

Tests made over a period of years at the ginning laboratories and other re- 
search agencies have established the lint moisture content range for minimizing 
fiber damage during the ginning processes. With this range establised, the next 
logical step is the development of controls which would enable the ginner to 
maintain a desirable moisture content in the lint. 

Quite a bit of work has been done on this problem. The research department 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. has abandoned an effort to adapt con- 
trol equipment to regulate cotton driers after about 2 years’ work in cooperation 
with the ginning laboratories. The ginning laboratories, however, have con- 
tinued this work under a line project (AE-cl-15, Determination of Moisture Con- 
trol for Optimum Gin House Operation). The results of tests made during the 
past fiseal year seem to indicate a successful approach is being made to the 
Problem. For the first time, it was possible to continuously measure and record 
the moisture content of the lint as it was being ginned. The principle used 
Seems to have considerable merit although a number of improvements and re- 
finements are necessary. The next step is to utilize the moisture measuring 
device to control the amount of drying. 

Sufficient preliminary work has been done to indicate that a different type of 
heater and drier is needed. The heaters now used will not operate over the 
sufficiently wide range necessa ry for a controlled drying system. The drier isa 
large and bulky piece of equipment. Consequently, it heats and cools rather 
Sowly. With present equipment, one or two bales can be ginned before extreme 
changes can be made in drying temperature. The seed cotton grouping program 
was initiated as a stopgap measure to reduce fiber damage in bales of different 
Moisture contents because the amount of drying could not change rapidly be- 
tween bales. 

' Considerable research is needed to determine physical and chemical changes 
rought about in a cotton fiber by alternately drying and adding moisture. In 
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the meantime, it is sufficient to know that low moisture content fiber is damagej} Jng 
in various ginning operations and probably in spinning. I 


Estimates are not available as to how much the U.S. cotton crop is damage gin 
due to overdrying, but it is the consensus of many that it would amount to nil. fac 
lions of dollars. Low lint moisture content is considered by many to be the to 
underlying cause of much of the difficulty experienced in spinning and weaving bas 
Research by USDA and the Textile Research Institute substantiates this. a8 

Due to the fundamental importance of this problem, it is felt that a solutiy me 


is long overdue. A preliminary study indicates that the best approach to a ; 
early solution to the problem would be to utilize the knowledge which has been} an 
accumulated on the subject by assisting USDA in speeding up development ani} jog 
testing of (1) moisture measuring equipment, (2) a cotton drier which wouli} m 
respond quickly to change in temperature and/or exposure, and (3) a suitable 


drier burner. i 
sest preliminary estimates for completing the development and testing the 
components Of a controlled drying system are as follows: wi 

(1) Drier control system—3% years at $15,000 per year. co 
(2) Drier—2 years at $12,000 per vear. th 
(8) Drier burner—1 year at $10,000. at 
It is always hazardous to predict the outcome of research, but starting frop bs 


where the USDA is at the present time, it appears that a workable controll 


drying system could be available to the industry in 8 years. . 
V. OTHER IMPORTANT PROBLEMS ‘ 
Other specific problems on which work should be done in the near future are} 
covered in the group of project proposals submitted by the Ginning Laboratory 
staff and other interested parties to the Cotton and Cottonseed Marketing ani} , 
Research Advisory Committee, a copy of which follows: ¢ 
Machine requirements (estimated $30,000 per year for 3 years) \ 
Establishing minimum machine requirements for optimum seed cotton drying}. 
cleaning, and ginning processes and lint cleaning in meeting special end use ' 
requirements for the fiber would result in increased returns to the producer, , 
ginner, and spinner. Research should be initiated to determine efficiency and 
limitations of machines individually and in sequence arrangement as a guide in 
eliminating the possibility of the fiber damage. 
The need for this research has been brought about largely by changes i 


harvesting practices. The moisture and trash content of seed cotton brought to 
gins has increased and more and more machines have been developed and used | 
for drying and cleaning the cotton to obtain good grades. These changes have | 
progressed to the extent that many cotton mill officials believe that the end use 
values of the fiber are being impaired by overdrying and overmachining. 

The proposed work would be in the applied research category and would 
consist of tests in which cotton would be subjected to the action of individual | 
machines and combinations of machines at various levels of moisture and the 
ensuing fiber studied in relation to fiber quality and end use values as shown by 
spinning, weaving, and finishing tests. From the information obtained, it would 
be possible for manufacturers to provide equipment which would subject the 
cotton to optimum drying and cleaning. The findings would in time increase 
returns to the producers, ginners, and textile industries. 







Special treatments for seed cotton (estimated $10,000 per year for 3 years) 

Subjecting seed cotton to conditions such as low temperature, intense radiant 
heat, and ultrasonic vibration reduces the strength of attachment of the fiber 
and seed and might have an application in improving quality and reducing the 
power and machinery requirements in ginning. Studies should be initiated i 
applying these treatments and in determining their limitation. 

The optimum moisture content of seed cotton for cleaning is lower than for 
other operations in ginning. Consequently, drying is an aid to cleaning lint, & 
low moisture cotton fiber is brittle and more easily broken than when it has 
normal moisture content. Reducing the strength of attachment of the fiber and 
seed might not only reduce power and machinery requirements but also facilitate 
the use of equipment in ginning which would not breatk the fiber. 
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Instrumentation for automation (estimated $30,000 per year for 3 years) 


Instruments for automatically controlling the feeding of seed cotton into the 
ing system, drying, conditioning, cleaning, ginning, and packaging would 
facilitate automation with associated reduction in labor requirements and help 
to maintain inherent fiber properties. There is a real need for strengthening 
pasie and applied research in developing instruments for use on machinery such 
as cleaners which, if improperly used, can damage the fiber. Adequate instru- 
ments, combined with controls, will be a major step in obtaining automation. 
In a modern gin plant the pace is too fast and the equipment too elaborate 
and complicated for the ginner to personally determine the condition of each 
ioad of cotton and adjust the machinery accordingly. He must rely upon instru- 
ments and controls. 


Measurement of cotton quality at gins (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years) 


Developing production line application of instruments for use in connection 
with automatic samplers in determining fiber fineness, fiber maturity, moisture 
content, and percent of fibers less than one-half inch in length would greatly aid 
the ginner in meeting end use fiber requirements. The use of automatic samplers 
at gins is increasing and research is needed for effective use of these devices 
by ginners. 

,o and more cotton is being handled directly from country points to cotton 
mills, stimulated by farmers’ cooperatives and other producer groups and by 
nill buyers. This trend is placing the ginner in a strategic position as to meet- 
ing end use value of the fiber and more in the firing line between the mill and 
the producer. 

Fiber breakage (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years) 

Determining how fiber breakage occurs in ginning and associated operations 
and what machine is the major offender would result in improvement in ma- 
chine design and a reduction in fiber damage. Short fiber from breakage ad- 
versely affects the price the farmer receives for the lint and spinning operations. 

Research in the problem area should be initiated immediately because of the 
importance of maintaining inherent fiber length distribution. 

It is generally known that low moisture content cotton is more brittle than 
that which contains a normal amount of moisture. It is not known, however, 
which operation is the major offender in breaking the fiber. Studies, from 
which these determinations could be made, would be of great value to ginners 
aoe gin machinery manufacturers in changing their equipment for reducing 

reakage. 


New ginning principles (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years) 

New or improved methods and principles of ginning adaptable to changing 
farm practices for increasing labor and machinery efficiency while maintaining 
fiber and seed quality will help in reducing the cost of fiber production. Work 
in developing some of the ideas formulated by the Battelle Memorial Institute 
on a contract research project and by U.S. Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory 
personnel should be expanded. Developments in this problem field are badly 
needed for halting the increasing cost of ginning to the farmer and for more 
fully realizing the economic success of farm innovations in growing and 
harvesting cotton. 

This basic research is needed because changes in the principles of cotton 
ginning have not occurred since the invention of the Whitney saw gin and im- 
provement of the roller gin by McCarthy. Many improvements have been made 
in ginning since that time, but they have been in perfecting these applications 
and in accessory equipment. Also, changes have occurred during recent years 
iN production practices. Recent developments at the Southwestern Cotton 
Ginning Research Laboratory have demonstrated that roller gins can be greatly 
improved in design and capacity. Work at the Stoneville, Miss., Laboratory 
also has demonstrated that innovations can be made in saw ginning. Investi- 
gations made by the Battelle Memorial Institute emphasize the possibility of 
hew ginning principles. The development of a gin which would not impair, 
under normal operating conditions, inherent fiber properties would be of great 
nonetary benefit to the industry. 


Efficiency of lint cleaners (estimated $10,000 per year for 3 years) 
Determining the effectiveness of different types of lint cleaners in removing 
foreign material from the fiber in relation to ensuing fiber properties should 
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result in improvements in the design of commercial machines and less machin} fel 
damaged cotton. The initiation of research to provide basic design informatigf ynd 
would be an important step in the development of improved machines. wor 

Lint cleaners are important items of equipment for obtaining good gradaf aya 
from machine- and rough hand-harvested cotton and their use is well establisheif lish 
However, the effectiveness of lint cleaners in obtaining grade improvements haf for 
led to tandem lint cleaning which in some machines subjects the cotton yf pro 
severe treatment. nin 


Materials handling (estimated $20,000 per year for 3 years) = 


New or improved methods for handling seed cotton, lint, and cottonseed if gor 
gin plants would tend to reduce the cost of ginning. The possibilities in thi} ma 
problem area are promising and research should be initiated which would resi} | 
in (1) reduced power consumption, (2) elimination of dust nuisance, (3) reduf ty 
tion in size of gin plants, and (4) making gins a better place to work. sea 

Upward of 50 percent of the power used in a modern gin plant is for unloadiy} pa) 
the seed cotton from trucks and trailers and for moving it between and through} to 
the various machines and processes in the gin. The large-volume low-pressur} aff 
pneumatic system used entails extensive and expensive sheet metal piping, exte-> na 
sive overhead space in the gin building, creates a dust problem in and around th} ne 
plant, and complicates gin waste disposal. ine 

y 
Special treatments for seed cotton (estimated $10,000 per year for 8 years) . 

Subjecting seed cotton to conditions such as low temperature, intense radiant) j, 
heat, and ultrasonic vibration have been suggested as means of improving th 
quality of ginned lint through reduction of fiber to seed attachment strength. 
There are other treatments such as electron, ion, and nuclear bombardmett 
whose effects on lint and seed cotton are unknown. Studies should be initiatedit) 
applying these treatments and determining their limitations. 1) 

It is believed that a majority of the short fiber increase in ginning heavily} th 
dried lint is due to fiber breakage in the gin stand as a result of rapid force load} 
ing of the fiber at ginning. Thus, reducing the fiber to seed attachment strength} P 
could cause the fiber to be pulled from the seed before breakage occurred with 
consequently longer staple length of the ginned lint. It is also possible that eas 
ier separation of lint and seed may reduce the nepping effect of the gin stand. 


VI. RESEARCH UNDERWAY 


Work is now underway at the respective cotton ginning laboratories on the ck 
following projects: iu 


Waste utilization and disposal. 




















Processes and equipment developments for the destruction of pink bollworm il . 
cotton, cottonseed, and gin waste at cotton gins. 

Cotton ginning requirements as affected by new varieties and improved cultural, ig 
pest control, and harvesting practices. 

Seed cotton handling and storage. , 

Measuring elements of fiber quality as affected by ginning and associated oper fi 
ations. 

Moisture content of cotton for optimum ginhouse operation. : 

Removing grass and green leaf fragments from cotton at gins. : 

Cleaning and drying cottonseed concurrently with ginning. 0 

Testing improved ginning equipment and adapting it to different locations in the y 
Cotton Belt. ) 

(C) Contract. Developing new principles for separating cotton fiber and seed C 
(ginning). 

Controlling statie electricity in cotton gins with antistatic surfactants. 

Evaluating cotton bale packaging materials and ties. : 

Improvement of machinery and equipment for ginning extra-long-staple cotton. 

Determining how neps are formed in cotton during ginning. : 

Sorting and grouping cotton fiber by length for test purposes at gins. 

Developing apparatus for obtaining a representative sample of fiber in conjunt l 

tion with ginning (January 1958). : 

Improving saw gins (approximately April 1958) 5 years. ; 

Reducing the degrading effects of weathering in the field and the action of it . 
sects and microorganisms on ginned cotton fiber and seed. t 





: It can be readily seen that the work now in progress on these several projects 
iS quite important and is necessary to keep abreast of the developments in other 
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fields. However, it can also be seen that it would be impossible to immediately 
uidertake the list of projects on which proposals are on record until some of the 
work now in progress can be brought to conclusion or additional funds made 
available for expanding the effort put into ginning research. The recent estab- 
lishment of the pilot plant spinning facility at Clemson should make it possible 
for the ginning laboratories to more effectively evaluate the work they have in 
progress. On the other hand, the establishment of this facility means that gin- 
ning research personnel will have to further coordinate efforts with other groups 
such as the seed breeder, the agronomist, and the agricultural engineer working 
on cultural practices and harvesting in an effort to bring the best practices all 
across the production field into focus as they affect spinning and finally on into 
narketing and utilization if the cotton industry is to move forward. 

It is clearly evident that advances in production affect ginning, and ginning in 
turn has effects on the products produced as they apply to the spinner. A re- 
search program geared to meet the needs of the cotton industry calls for ex- 
panded research in each phase. In addition, much more attention must be given 
to the combined influence of production, harvesting, and ginning practices as they 
affect the end product. Much of this work is of an applied research and service 
nature While on the other hand basic work in ginning methods and equipment 
needs to be carried on so that as other changes and advances are made the ginning 
industry can be prepared to bear its part of the load. Additional work by the 
ginning research groups in preparing information for the Extension Service for 
dissemination to the ginning industry and to farmers and other segments of the 
industry will have to be carried on. 


Vil. INDUSTRY INTEREST IN MECHANIZATION AND GINNING RESEARCH 


A resolution passed by the members of the Cotton and Cottonseed Market- 
ing and Research Advisory Committee in session at Lubbock, Tex., attests to 
the fact that this group of industry representatives is aware of the need for in- 
creased support for cotton ginning and mechanization. A copy of the resolution 
passed by this group is as follows: 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas cotton’s primary competitive challenge must be met through achiev- 
ing satisfactory spinning performance; and 

“Whereas, elaborate tests have indicated that improvements in certain me- 
chanical harvesting and ginning practices would greatly enhance the spinning 
performance of such cottons ; and 

“Whereas research funds allocated to projects in the fields of mechanization 
and ginning are woefully inadequate to cope with varied and manifold problems 
arising from the revolutionary changes in harvesting methods; and 

“Whereas the recently approved cotton quality laboratory at Clemson College 
is particularly designed to test the effects of cultural harvesting and ginning 
practices on cotton quality ; and 

“Whereas this committee is not aware of any plan to increase such research 
funds to an adequate level, or even to a point that would permit such research 
programs to be carried on at a level of effectiveness comparable with that of 
prior years : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Cotton and Cottonseed Research and Marketing Advisory 
Committee, meeting in Lubbock, October 20-22, 1958, That the appropriate di- 
visions of the Agricultural Research Service be requested to accord special em- 
phasis, when considering future budgets, to the fundamental need for addi- 
tional research on field mechanization and ginning; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Agricultural Research Service be requested to immedi- 
ately strengthen, in connection with ginning research, the development of in- 
struments for automatically controlling the moisture content of cotton during 
ginning with the objective of maintaining its natural fiber qualities; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Agricultural Research Service be requested also to estab- 
lish special mechanization projects designed to achieve reduction and ultimately 
elimination of field and quality loss in the process of mechanical harvesting ; 
and be it finally 

“Resolved, That this committee emphasize the necessity of research break- 
throughs that will substantially lower the cost of production of cotton in many 
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areas of the belt, in order to offset the price-lowering effects of the Agricultuy reque 
Act of 1958, which will be maximized in 1961.” part? 

A report of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association was circulated befoy Of w 
the Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory Committee recommending that the Us 










































Department of Agriculture Cotton Ginning Laboratories continue their M 
cellent work on the problems of trash collection with early emphasis on aj} M 
pollution control and that the laboratories expand that work to include satis Dep: 
factory methods of disposition of trash such as dust and lint after it has bey have 
collected. These reports, resolutions, ete., are evidence of the confidence th 
industry has in the work that has been done by the Ginning Laboratories in th a tec 
past and further emphasizes that they are the agents for expanded effort iy that 
this field. mad 
VIII. FINANCIAL SUPPORT NEEDED ‘ 
Rese 

The needs of the industry for additional support for cotton ginning resear) it to 
as represented by the important group of project proposals would require at Adv 
least $250,000 annually over a period of 5 years. However, it should be pointe f fom 
out that the No. 1 proposal for expanding work at the Stoneville Laborato feel 
eovers a specific project for developing instruments and controls which wilf |: 
reduce or eliminate the damage now occurring to cotton during ginning duet estl 
overdrying. There is an immediate need for relief in this field. in t 

The Mesilla Park, N. Mex., Laboratory has work in progress on the elimin- | fou 
tion of static electricity in gins and, in addition, development work in equip M 
ment and techniques for cleaning and ginning mechanically harvested long. om 
staple cotton. Additional support is vitally needed to strengthen it so that it com 
can be carried to a conclusion at a much faster pace than the present appro | {00 
priation will afford. sip} 

It is quite well understood that this work in the more complicated fields of} \fp 
cotton mechanization and ginning will require the attention of specially trained thre 
engineers, technologists, physicists, and other scientists who cannot always bk ' , 
secured on short notice. Therefore, it is indicated that the process of initiat-[ !0T 
ing new work, as it called for in the proposed exanded program of mechanization \ 
and ginning research, should develop over the next several years to the point \ 
where all of the current project proposals are fully initiated. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you for a very fine statement. There ar 
two or three questions I would like to ask you. 

First, was this recommendation presented to the Department of| 4 
Agriculture? Did they ask you to help with this in preparing the | sta 
budget to go before the Budget Bureau / S 

Mr. Smirn. So far as our proposals were concerned, we asked the} } 
local research workers that worked in our State to sit with our com-| | 
mittee in appraising these needs. We did not present these things | 
as we have them here to the Department, although we have contacted | \se 
the Department on numerous occasions urging increased emphasis on } 
these lines of research. 

Mr. Wuirren. So they have not passed judgment on it? “l 





Mr. Smirn. They have not passed judgment on it, no, sir. 
Mr. Wuirren. So we are in a position where the Budget Bureau 










has not turned this down. They have not considered it. Also the | | ' 
Department has not turned this down, since it has not considered Wl 
the proposals. . 
Mr. Smiru. That is right. 7 
Mr. Wuirren. Would that be true as to the other items testified to | | 
by the Cotton Council? in 
Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Chairman, may I say that these recommendations a 
actually embody the whole complex problem. They start with the Cr 
farmer picking the cotton on the farm and go through the mill. . 





Mr, Wuirtren. We realize the problem and we realize that the De- 
partment has been doing work on all of these problems to a degree 
I am trying to find out for the record whether the specific amounts 
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requested to increase efforts in these fields was submitted to the De- 
partment for inclusion in their request of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Of was it first presented here? 

Mr. Smiru. This it the first time we have presented it. 

Mr. Braxe. The mechanism for presenting recommendations to the 
Department is through the Commodity Advisory Committee. We 
have one on cotton and cottonseed, as you know. The committee has 
a technical subcommittee and some of the men in this room serve on 
that technical subcommittee. Every recommendation that is bein 
made to you today has been submitted to the Cotton and Cottonsee 
Research Advisory Committee and they in turn have recommended 
it to the Department, but it is not the practice of the Department’s 
Advisory Committee to work up cost proposals. So these specific 
fgures were not submitted. They tell the Department the job they 
feel should be done and it is up to the Department to make up these 
estimates. However, the Department has had a hand—I mean people 
in the Department have had a hand—in the preparation of theses 
figures. ‘They were not pulled out of a hat. 

Mr. Wrirren. We wish to thank you, Mr. Smith, and I wish to 
commend you for the very fine job you have done for your organiza- 
tion through the years. I think I said that about our other Missis- 
sippi friends, and we are claiming Ray Blake in this instance. You, 
Mr. Blake, and Mr. Stephens, I have known well and intimately 
through the years. I do not believe any group could do a better job 
forthe organizations they represent. 

Mr. Suir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wrurren. Mr. Bush, we will be glad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MR. EDWARD H. BUSH 


Mr. Busu. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to present a 
statement for the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. All right. 

Mr. Bus. My name is Edward H. Bush. I live in Dallas, Tex. 

[am executive vice president of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 
ition, a trade association devoted to the objectives of disseminating 
useful information to our members; and fostering our trade through 
improving its business practices. 

[ want to make a statement from the viewpoint of the ginner him- 

elf. In my personal business I have associated with ginners a good 
any years now. I go to meetings all over the Cotton Belt and hear 
omplaints from all segments of the industry. 
_ One of the most pressing complaints we get is this quality thing. 
Vhat are we going to do to maintain the inherent qualities of the 
cotton fiber when we, the processors, are accused of damaging that 
quality and turning out cotton so that it will not spin in the mill? 

We look to research as the only way to find the answer. We know 
‘hat we are doing the best job we know how right now with what we 
lave. Our cotton ginning laboratories at Stoneville, Miss.; Las 
‘ruces, N. Mex.; Clemson, S.C.; and a cooperative project at Chicka- 
‘ha, Okla., have done an outstanding job in developing new machines 
ind equipment to try to help us maintain the dollar value for the 
‘otton farmers. And yet we find that when we do the best job we 
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know how, we do something to the cotton that the spinners tell us keg 
it from spinning properly. Research is the only way to get the answe} it 
to that. se 
I think it has been well documented here that certainly we haye;} ey 
problem. It is the most pressing problem we have ever been fac} re 
with. We feel and we know that there are not funds available iy} m 
the Department to do the job at this time. I frankly will say that]} pi 
do not see how they have done the job they have with the money they 
havehad. They have done a tremendous job with what they havehai| 
To be short and quick, we think it will take for specific work to} 
reduce field loss and moisture and trash content of seed cotton as} n 
sociated with mechanical harvesting operations; to develop adequa| tl 
moisture control equipment for gins so that fiber damage, which now} « 
results from overdrying and overcleaning, may be eliminated; andto} w 
develop instruments with which the ginner can recognize and evalua} b 
fiber damage detrimental to spinning performance in the mill, $531,00|  g 
for fiscal year 1960. In the combined interrelated fields it will take 
approximately $365,000 for fiscal year 1961, and $200,000 annually} n 
for fiscal year 1962 and thereafter. ) 
You ask the question, why the reduction ? h 
Obviously it takes funds to get a program started, for facilities and} h 
to provide the needed operating equipment. 
Mr. Anprrsen. May I ask a question at this point? C 
Mr. Busn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Anpersen. What are the machine companies that manufactur} | 
these machines doing in the way of research ? 
Mr. Busn. They are doing some research, Mr. Andersen, not as 
much as is possible, we believe, in the field or in the interest of pur} 1 
quality maintenance. I 





Mr. Anpersen. One further question. Is there any other group that} 
is doing research in this heat situation, injury of the fiber when ru-| 4 
ning through the gin ? 1 
Mr. Busn. The only people doing comprehensive research in that} ¢ 
field are our ginning laboratories and some cooperative work the| 
State experiment stations are doing on a very small scale, and Ibe} 4 
lieve through the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, whichisa} & 
Federal project. - 
I would like to say that I appreciate the opportunity of appearing} 
and I would ask you to give us every earnest consideration you can. 8 
Mr. Wuitren. Thank you, Mr. Bush. j t 
I have not developed just what work the Department has been doing 
I sometimes think one of the reasons why we do not get more results} 4 
is that every bureau, every division, every experiment station, and 
every location naturally wants in. By the time you divide it into that) 9 
many places you have spread yourself so thin that you do not get the| ' 
maximum results you would if your efforts were more concentrated. | ° 
Offhand, though, in listening to your recommendations it occurs t0 
me that you may be giving a little broader spread in order to get maxi-| = 
mum results. That is my offhand reaction, which I know is one of the I 
problems we usually have. We have to give every section and every 
group some attention. To do that we may not get the maximum results} ° 
we would if we concentrated on one effort. 
Another thing. You know, in Congress we can get some apprecit- : 


tion of the problems of farmers. I think it is commonly understood 
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that the situation among cotton farmers is not very healthy. I think 
it is more unhealthy than many people in the Mississippi Delta them- 
selves realize, when you consider how much risk is taken in planting 
every crop. I think it is perhaps more serious than any of you 
realize. But in order to sell something to the Congress that costs 
money, when it is not in the budget, you need to show that it is in the 
public interest. 

Mr. Benson sold only 1,800,000 bales of cotton this year. Under 
normal conditions 5 or 6 million bales of cotton would go into and out 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. If 5 million bales, which is 
normal, went into the Commodity Credit Corporation, then under 
the law—and the Secretary now admits he has authority to sell 
competitively in world trade—any money he gets for that cotton 
would go into the Commodity Credit Corporation funds and would 
be available for further operations. And any price that he might 
get for that cotton would belong to the Treasury. 

I would like to ask Mr. Blake, what is your estimate as to how 
much less the Government will get now for the 5 million bales under 
present quality situations as against what the Government would 
have gotten if these problems had been cured and you would have a 
higher quality cotton ? 

Mr. Buake. Mr. Chairman, I have here the man who buys all the 
cotton for the Cannon Mills. He can answer that question. 

Mr, Fisuer. I believe if it was handled correctly you could save at 
least 3 or 4 cents a pound and put it in that much better relationship 
with synthetics, 

Mr. Wuitren. I do not believe you understood my question. I was 
trying to point out the dollars and cents value to the Government. 
If the Government sells 5 million bales in world trade, you think 
that the cotton would bring 3 or 4 cents less than if it were a higher 
quality? If your proposals would change that cotton from what it 
is now to a better quality, if it should go up one grade, how would 
that be measured in terms of dollars per bale? 

Mr. Fisuer. I will say this, the Government would pay 3 or 4 cents 
a pound more for it to start with. When it comes to the spinning of it, 
some of this lower grade cotton makes a better profit than the higher 
grade. Now what we need is to get a new measurement for spinning 
values whereby the cotton could be handled properly and the farmer 
still get as much as does now. There will be at least a 3- or 4-cent 
better value. 

Mr, Smiru. If you apply that to 5 million bales it would mean 
about $100 million. 

Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Chairman, I think it is safe to say that between $75 
and $100 million is what is at issue here on your question. The saving 
would run between 3 and 4 cents a pound which would be between $75 
and $100 million on 5 million bales. 

Mr. Anpersen. I can see there would be quite a saving but would 
not the Government. pay more for that cotton to start with, from the 
producer ? ; 

Mr. Wurrren. That would depend on the domestic situation, the 
classifications, and things of that sort. r a mintin <icme , 

Mr. Biaxe. We just have a straight economic loss in this thing as it 
stands, that is the tragedy of it; and if the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has it, they take the loss. Unfortunately at the moment most 
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of the loss is accruing to the domestic spinning mills. We do not have : 


a method for making an accurate determination of cotton’s try 
spinning value at the present time. That is our situation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Bush. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF EpwarD H. BUSH IN BEHALF OF THE TExAS COTTON GINNERg’ 
ASSOCIATION, INO. 


My name is Edward H. Bush. I live in Dallas, Tex. 

I am executive vice president of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, a 
trade association devoted to the objectives of disseminating useful information 
to our members and fostering our trade through improving its business practices, 
I want to make a statement from the viewpoint of the ginning industry. 

One of our most pressing needs is adequate research. I have been intimately 
connected with the ginning industry for a number of years, and more recently 
in my capacity as executive vice president of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso 
ciation, I have had occasion to visit personally with hundreds of ginners. | 
believe I know their problems, their limitations, and their goals and abilities. 
I attend meetings all over the Cotton Belt where ginners are represented, and 
I naturally receive the complaints of merchants, warehousemen, spinners, and 
others concerning problems with the ginners. I know that ginners all over the 
Cotton Belt are trying in every way they know how, and through every measure 
available to them, to do a good job of processing their customers’ cotton, and to 
give the farmer the maximum income possible from his bale of cotton. 

The ginner has been forced, either by competition or by prices which prevail, 
to install and use the most modern equipment which is available. To a large 
extent, ginners have been able to reduce the effects of mechanized harvesting by 
preserving grade and staple, yet we find that grade and staple is not the true 
measure of spinning performance. It follows then, that the ginner is doing the 
best job he knows how to do with the knowledge that he presently has. What is 
needed then is research to find a really practical way to preserve cotton’s quality 
in the field and at the gin, in terms of spinning performance. 

Heretofore, research in the field of cotton ginning has been conducted pri- 
marily by the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s cotton ginning laboratories at 
Stoneville, Miss: Las Cruces, N. Mex.; Clemson, 8.C,; and a cooperative project 
at Chickasha, Okla. Some research is also being done by the manufacturers of 
cotton-ginning machinery and other interested private industry groups. 

In the last few years the ginning research program has made many signifi- 
eant, far-reaching and beneficial contributions to the cotton industry. These 
contributions beginning some years ago with the development of seed cotton 
drying equipment, and in later years such things as seed cotton cleaning ma- 
chinery, automatic controls, and lint cotton cleaning devices, are but a few. 
During these same years, farmers in their efforts to maintain their standard of 
living, and faced with rising costs, have turned to the use of machinery on every 
hand in an effort to reduce cost and enable them to compete satisfactorily both 
at home and abroad in markets which are being constantly invaded by synthetics 
and foreign growths. 

This tremendous shift to mechanized production of cotton has had its attend- 
ant effects upon the subsequent ginning and market practices. In fact, it is 
common knowledge of the cotton industry today that the harvesting and ginning 
of cotton are so interrelated with respect to the preservation of quality that it 
is impossible to separate one effect from the other. It has been said many times 
by the research workers in the field—and research studies have shown—that it 
will be necessary in the future to consider the engineering aspects of maintaining 
cotton quality together and study the problems of integrating research 
harvesting and ginning. 

To say that this research is of utmost importance is literally an under 
statement. Repeatedly, the problem of maintaining quality has been pointed 
up by various industry groups but perhaps the most significant statement of all 
is the resolution adopted by the Cotton and Cottonseed Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Agriculture on October 22, 1958 ! 
quote : 

“Whereas cotton’s primary competitive challenge must be met through achiev 
ing satisfactory spinning performance; and 
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Whereas elaborate tests have indicated that improvements in certain mechan- 
ical harvesting and ginning practices would greatly enhance the spinning per- 
formance of such cottons; and 

Whereas research funds allocated to projects in the field of mechanization and 
ginning are woefully inadequate to cope with varied and manifold problems 
arising from the revolutionary changes in harvesting methods; and 

Whereas the recently approved cotton quality laboratory at Clemson College 
js particularly designed to test the effects of cultural harvesting and ginning 
practices on cotton quality ; and 

Whereas this Committee is not aware of any plan to increase such research 
funds to an adequate level, or even to a point that would permit such research 
programs to be carried on at a level of effectiveness comparable with that of 
prior years : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Cotton and Cottonseed Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee, meeting in Lubbock October 20-22, 1958, That the appropriate divisions 
of the Agricultural Research Service be requested to accord special emphasis, 
when considering future budgets, to the fundamental need for additional re- 
search on field mechanization and ginning; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Agricultural Research Service be requested to immediately 
strengthen, in connection with ginning research, the development of instruments 
for automatically controlling the moisture content of cotton during ginning with 
the objective of maintaining its natural fiber qualities; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Agricultural Research Service be requested also to estab- 
lish special mechanization projects designed to achieve reduction and ultimately 
elimination of field and quality loss in the process of mechanical harvesting; 
and be it finally 

Resolved, That this Committee emphasize the necessity of research break- 
throughs that will substantially lower the cost of production of cotton in many 
areas of the belt, in order to offset the price-lowering effects of the Agricultural 
Act of 1958, which will be maximized in 1961. 

This statement was also reaffirmed by the Committee on Production and Mar- 
keting of the National Cotton Council at their annual meeting in Atianta, last 
month. I quote: 

“Recognizing the importance of and need for ginning and harvesting research 
to develop methods and equipment, and to evaluate practices, so that cotton’s 
inherent quality is preserved and spinning performance improved, with specific 
emphasis on (a) reduction of moisture and trash in mechanical harvesting, (0) 
reduction of field loss from mechanical harvesting, (c) increased efliciency of 
cotton cleaning equipment, with particular emphasis on nep reduction and seed 
coat fragment removal, and (d) more efficient fiber and seed separation, with 
emphasis on nep reduction, the preservation of length and length uniformity, and 
other inherent spinning and fiber qué ilities.’ 

I believe, therefore, that the problems previously described have solutions, and 
that if the additional funds were made available that some solutions could be 
reached rather quickly—perhaps in 2 or 8 years. How much will all this cost? 
Uur estimates have indicated that we could reasonably ask for and justify weil 
om 4 million dollars annually for engineering research on harvesting and gin- 

ig and their interrelated problems. 

“To be more specific, however, we know the present budget is not adequate to 
provide the needed answers. We also know that additional facilities will be 
required, and we realize that it takes time to find trained technical personnel to 
implement research programs. 

We believe that for the fiscal year 1960, $531,000 additional funds are needed 
for equipment, facilities, contracts, and money to conduct research. In subse- 
quent years, because the need for facilities and equipment will largely have been 
het, this amount can be reduced to $365,000 for fiscal year 1961; and $200,000 
annually for fiscal year 1962 and thereafter. 

What specifically then is the problem for which this money would seek a 
Solution ? 

(1) To reduce field loss and moisture and trash content of seed cotton asso- 
Gated with mechanical harvesting operations. 

Pi To develop adequate moisture control equipment for gins so that fiber 
mated. Which now results from overdrying and overcleaning, may be elimi- 
€ 
3) To develop instruments with which the ginner can recognize and evaluate 
Aber damage detrimental to spinning performance in the mill. 
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We appreciate the opportunity to present our views to this committee and ur. 
gently request that the needed funds be made available. 


Mr. Wuirren. We will now be glad to hear from Mr. George W., 
Pfeiffenberger. 







STATEMENT OF MR, GEORGE N. PFEIFFENBERGER 





Mr. Pfeiffenberger, Congressman George Mahon had hoped to be 
here to introduce you, but he said he felt we already knew you, and 
he is in another committee meeting. 

Mr. PrreirreNBercerR. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
I would like to file and I will hit only the high spots. 

My name is George W. Pfeiffenberger. Iam executive vice president 
of the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., Lubbock, Tex. 

Our organization represents approxim: itely 25,000 cotton producers 
and the allied cotton industry in 23 counties on the high plains of 
Texas, producing slightly over 2 million bales, or approximately I 
percent of the U.S. crop in the 1958-59 season. 

Since a good bit of my testimony will be a little bit on the technical 
aspects of equipment and so forth, I want to add that before I was in 
this position I was the cotton spinning research director for a number 
of mills for 10 years. 

Our organization is supporting to the fullest the request made by 
the National Cotton Council in all the various aspects. 

I will confine my remarks mostly to the pilot spinning plants. These 
pilot spinning plants are extremely valuable and especially necessary 
to meet the problems we have today. They have a number of uses 
They are not only useful for studying this ginning problem but for 
evaluating the results of breeding and production research such as 
the performance of different varieties of strains and the effect of 
various cultivation, irrigation, and fertilization practices. 

And certainly they are useful in evaluating new types of machinery 
in the way of cleaning, drying, an ginning. 

They are absolutely necessary if we are going to find out if damage 
is being done and how to identify it. 

They can be used also in determining specific uses for various types 
of cotton and for formulating blends. This information can be passed 
on to farmers and ginners and cotton merchants and mills. 

There is one problem that has come up in the last several years and 
we hear more talk of it all the time. 

Do our present official Government standards for quality really tell 
the true spinning performance? 

Nobody knows exactly, but a pilot plant would be a wonderful tod 
for evaluating our present standards to see if they could represent 
true market values. It is also useful in evaluating spinning ma 
chinery itself and would take a lot of the burden off the production 
people in the mill and would get more reliable results. 

Lastly, a pilot plant can be used for the making of yarns and fabrics 
to carry these fabrics on into weaving and finishing tests, and bleach- 
ing tests, and so forth. 

It is very difficult to carry on a research program in the mill itself 
where you have great pressure of production. Many times results 
from research tried under those conditions are somewhat doubtful, 
whereas a pilot plant can keep everything under perfect control. 
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e andy. | [amnot going to go into the ginning problem because that has been 
retty well covered and we will just pass over that. However, I do 
want to say that there is a situation existing in this connection which 
issomewhat of a stone wall, you might say. We do not know what to 
‘jo about it. The differentials in price between the various grades of 
cotton have been quite wide on certain qualities. Some of the mills 
say they prefer and find some of the lower grades actually spin a 
1d to be | little better than the upper grades. Yet, these differences are so wide 
‘ou, and | that it is absolutely essential that the ginner produce the better grades 
togive the farmer the proper income. That has led to the installation 
atement | of very expensive machinery in the gins and this has been suspected 
as the root of the trouble, namely, that some of these operations are 
resident | causing damage which is not readily observable. We certainly need 
quick fiber test methods. We need research on that immediately in 
-oducers | order to be able to determine which bale is damaged and which is not. 
lains of | We know that our searches in the past show cotton can be damaged 
utely 17 | but we do not know where or to what degree it is being done. The 
: innocent are being penalized along with the guilty in this case. We 
schnical | need a quick test in order to determine damage and we need to follow 
. was in | that up to determine the proper methods to eliminate this type of 
number | damage. 
Out at Texas Tech College, there is a textile school and they have a 
nade by | type of fiber laboratory and also a pilot plant already set up. This 
" | pilot plant has been used during the past year by some of the Govern- 
These | ment agencies, State agencies, and by our own organization in carry- 
scegsary | lg out research for our needs and for their needs. The pilot plant 
of uses, | 8 large enough to put through a good volume of work but funds have 
but for | Lot been available to keep it going at all times as it should be to meet 
such as | these problems. 
ffect of |_1 am not requesting any funds for this laboratory for Texas Tech. 
The funds we are asking for, or supporting, are funds to the various 
chinery | “Vernment agencies and possibly to some of the State agencies for 
" |them to contract out their problems to this laboratory. This labora- 
damage | “'Y 1s already set up and is being offered to the Government and to 
~ {the industry as a tool for working out some of these problems. 
us types We have used it very extensively ourselves, our organization, in 
e passed working out some of the quality problems we have. I want to say that 
as evidence of our real firm belief in the need for this type of work 
that we are ready to do anything, to dig into our own pockets to help 
get it going. I want to give you three figures on this and then I will 
ally tell close, 
’ The college has provided this fiber laboratory and spinning plant of 
ful tool athousand spindles with all of the personnel and services to provide 
operation; two, the Texas Cotton Research Committee, which is a 
separate agency in Texas, has purchased two new spinning frames of 
the very latest model and they are being installed this summer. Each 
year we hope to install a new one, at least one new one, and displace 
+ | le Of the older ones. 
| fabrics At t] : . ames 7 4 
bleach: J) i193 ie present time the college is building a wing on the textile 
. oe order properly to house this pilot plant exclusively so 
+1] itsel Phi It will be the best that we can have and the most efficient. The 
- results opel otton Growers Association, from its funds, has had about 
ee orth of spinning projects carried on during this past year at 
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this pilot plant and we are planning a similar amount for this neg 
year. In addition to that, we have put in $45,000 of our funds to hel 
pay for this new building. 

I think that these figures show we sincerely believe in this type of 
work and we are willing to back it up with our own money. We fe 
that there are many cotton breeders in the Government, others work 
ing on production practices, and so forth, who need full evaluation of 
the quality of their cotton and that is the purpose of this laboratory, 
The laboratory that has been opened, or which will soon be opened x 
Clemson College, is a Government laboratory working on a continuon 
coordinated program. The laboratory at Texas Tech has offered, ons 
contract basis, to do this work for a series of problems with various 
people who would want to bring their problems for complete evalu 
tion. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity of testifying here today, 
Mr. Whitten, and our organization will do everything it can to back 
up these requests. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


y 
| 


My name is George W. Pfeiffenberger, executive vice president of the Plains 
Cotton Growers, Inc., Lubbock, Tex. 

Our organization represents approximately 25,000 cotton producers and th 
allied cotton industry in 23 counties on the High Plains of Texas, producing 
slightly over 2 million bales, or approximately 17 percent of the U.S. crop in 
the 1958-59 season. 

One of the primary purposes of the Plains Cotton Growers is to conduct ani 
encourage research of all kinds necessary to improve the quality of cotton, t 
strengthen its competitive position, and to maintain reasonable income for cotton 
producers. This involves not only research on breeding and production but 
also harvesting, ginning, and marketing. 


PURPOSE AND FUNCTIONS OF A PILOT PLANT 


Adequate evaluation of cotton quality requires not only manual classing and 
instrumental testing but also spinning tests on a pilot plant scale. Grades, 
staples, fiber measurements, and smali-scale spinning tests will permit fairly 
satisfactory predictions as to yarn qualities, but there is very little informa- 
tion to be gleaned from such tests with respect to spinnability of cotton. For 
these reasons it is important that pilot-plant spinning be an integral part of 
cotton quality research. Some of the uses of a pilot plant are as follows: 

(1) Pilot-plant spinning tests are very useful in evaluating the results of breed- 
ing and production research such as the performance of different varieties or 
strains and the effect of various cultivation, irrigation, and fertilization practices. 

(2) Radical changes in cotton harvesting and ginning methods involving 
mechanization, seed cotton driers, and lint cleaners may have changed the tra- 
ditional concept of quality to the extent that the usual methods of cotton classing 
and fiber measurements do not tell the true story of spinnability. Experience 
shows that only a fairly large spinning test will give the real answer. 

(3) Pilot plants also are valuable in determining specific uses for various 
types of cotton and for formulating blends. Data from pilot spinning tests are 
used constantly in education through a quality recommendation to farmers ald 
ginners, and of technical advice and consultation to cotton merchants and mills 

(4) There is at present much speculation as to whether our official quality 
standards really reflect true spinning values. Pilot plants are indispensable ( 
properly evaluate the Government staple types and grade standards, for both 
leaf and color, and to relate these standards to fair and equitable differentials 
in the market and the loan schedules. 

(5) The pilot plant is an excellent tool to study and improve spinning M4 
chinery and methods themselves, and to lead the way for the spinner to meet 
changing conditions. 

(6) Pilot plants can be used to provide yarns and fabrics under controlled 
conditions for bleaching and finishing tests, as well as other test material, with 
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out interrupting mill production and running the risks of mixup or errors which 
often happen to research work under the stress of full-scale mill production. 


HARVESTING AND GINNING PROBLEMS 


Undoubtedly the most pressing problem in marketing cotton today is the con- 
fusion regarding quality of cotton harvested and ginned under present-day 
practices. re 

Reports from the spinning mills register complaints about the spinning per- 
formance and the lowering of product quality, and there is a general assumption 
that damage is being done in harvesting and ginning. There is sufficient evidence 
to prove that cotton can be damaged in these processes, but there is a great deal 
of guesswork as to where and to what degree this may be occurring. There is 
also a tendency to project this evidence to the entire cotton crop. This, in our 
opinion, is not justified, but regardless of the real facts, such broad conclusions 
are harming our markets and giving aid and comfort to the synthetic fiber in- 
dustry. Futhermore, to our knowledge, no solid information is available as to 
how much of the spinning difficulties are due to damaged cotton, and how much 
to changes in the mills involving greatly increased speeds, higher drafts, larger 
rings, larger packages, and other changes. 

Certainly if damage is being done to the fiber the producer and ginner are just 
as anxious to learn the facts as the merchant and spinner. Where damage is 
being done, and proof is provided, steps can and will be taken to correct the sit- 
uation. 

With the cotton farmer and the ginner caught in the same price squeeze as the 
spinner it is imperative fhat the ginner produce the best grade possible for the 
farmer to provide him a reasonable income. The extremely wide price differen- 
tials between some grades during the past several years aggravates this situa- 
tion and makes it necessary to install more expensive ginning machinery and 
to process the cotton through more equipment to produce better grades. If in 
meeting this situation, fiber is being damaged, it is imperative that means for 
quickly and cheaply identifying such damage, and other means for correcting it, 
be determined as quickly as possible. 


EXISTING PILOT PLANT FACILITIES 


The Texas Cotton Research Committee and Texas Tech College have had an 
established research laboratory and pilot plant facilities at Tech for some years 
but they have been operated only spasmodically due to insufficient funds for a 
continual program. However, because of the urgency of the problems and the 
repeated requests from the industry for adequate research facilities, Texas 
Tech in March of 1958 reactivitated the pilot plant and made it available to 
government and industry for contract projects. During the past year work 
has been conducted for the USDA Field Station at Shafter, Calif., the U.S. Gin- 
ning Laboratories at Stoneville, Miss., and Mesilla Park, N. Mex., and the 
Plains Cotton Growers, Ine., Lubbock. 

The rapid acceptance of the Tech Laboratory as soon as it was offered to the 

public is an indication of a real need for this pilot plant service to the U.S. cot- 
ton industry. The Tech facilities are available for individual research programs 
on a contract fee basis. All facilities and personnel are under the direction of 
Texas Tech College and all services are performed according to specific agree- 
ments. 
_ Recently the USDA has opened a pilot spinning plant at Clemson, S.C., The 
investments in these plants are large, and the problems are urgent. They should, 
therefore, be operated at fullest capacity. There is, however, a lack of operat- 
ing funds to utilize the Clemson and Texas Tech pilot plants to their best advan- 
tage. In view of the urgency of cotton’s problems, this is an untenable position, 
and should be remedied as quickly as possible. It is our understanding that the 
Clemson Laboratory is already booked up 18 to 24 months ahead. It is certainly 
obvious that in addition to the Clemson facilities other pilot plant operations 
are also needed. While the harvesting-ginning problems are in the limelight 
at the present time, it is just as necessary for complete spinning evaluation to 
be made along al! the other lines previously mentioned. Such approaches should 
a be allowed to lag as they are also important elements of the integrated 
picture, 
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In closing, and as evidence of our belief in, and the importance we plag 
upon this type of research in Texas, and the willingness of the State and jp 
dustry to do its part, we offer the following information : 

(1) Texas Tech College has provided a conventional fiber laboratory, a pile 
plant of 1,000 spindles and all the personnel and services to provide full oper. 
tion over the past 12 months. 

(2) The Texas Cotton Research Committee has purchased two of the lates 
model spinning frames available today. These will replace two of the olde 
type frames immediately. 

(3) The Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., contracted with Texas Tech for ove 
$20,000 of spinning tests during the past year and will contract for a substantia] 
amount this year. Some of these tests will be harvesting and ginning evalp. 
ations. In addition, the PCG has granted an additional $45,000 to help finane 
a new wing on the textile building to house the pilot plant exclusively, so that 
it will be the latest word in convenience and efficiency. 

We urge, therefore, that the facilities, operation, and contract funds recon. 
mended by the National Cotton Council be approved. 

The Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., pledges its sincere efforts and support to 
obtain these funds and stands ready to help in any way possible to cooperate 
in solving these very serious problems. 

Favorable action by this committee will be sincerely appreciated, and we ap 
preciate the opportunity to testify on this matter. 

I request permission to file a written statement. 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Pfeiffenberger. We are indeed 
pleased to have you here. 


Wepbnespy, Marcu 25, 1959. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ARTHUR W. FISHER 


Mr. Wuirren. We will now turn to Mr. Arthur W. Fisher, repre- 
senting the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 

We will be glad to have your statement, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. My name is Arthur W. Fisher. I am vice president 
and cotton buyer for Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N.C. I am ap 
pearing here on behalf of the cotton textile industry, one of the six 
segments of the National Cotton Council, in the interest of urging 
this committee to make possible facilities to do the research which 1s 
necessary for the discovery of practical measurements by which the 
true spinning value of all cottons can be properly determined. The 
establishment and maintenance of accurate physical standards and 
practical measurements for spinning quality will benefit the entire 
cotton industry, from producer to consumer. The present physical 
standards for cotton have become outmoded by reasons of the revolu- 
tionary developments of the past few years and are no longer ade- 
quate to measure the true spinning value of cotton. 

During the past 10 years, there have been radical changes in the 
production of cotton and in harvesting and ginning methods which 
have been developed to offset or minimize the constantly rising cost 
of cotton production. A great deal of progress has been made in 
these areas, but, at the same time, many new and unsolved problems 
have been developed. An example of this is the development of the 
mechanical cottonpicker, which has reduced the cost of harvesting 
cotton considerably, but at the same time has created many new prob- 
lems in the handling of cotton at gins. To meet some of these needs, 
new and more powerful ginning processes were developed and ex 
panded yearly. 
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As a result of these changes in cotton harvesting and ginning, there 
has been a gross deterioration in the spinning quality of cotton. The 
proportion of short fibers has increased, the effective strength of the 
fiber has been reduced, and the general fine character of the natural 
cotton fiber has been lost. This has placed cotton at a further disad- 
vantage In competing with other fibers and is an added inducement 
for mills to switch to synthetics. 

Despite honest efforts in the cotton trade to cope with these rapidly 
developing problems, the situation has steadily worsened. These 
reat developments in the harvesting and ginning of cotton have 
introduc ‘ed many variables into the question of cotton quality. Thus, 
it is, in many instances, impossible accurately to measure the degree 
of damage to the spinning quality occurring in the harvesting and 
ginning processes until the cotton has been woven into cloth and put 
through the finishing process. This has resulted in greatly increased 
cost in the processing of cotton and a less satisfactory finished 
product. 

At present, there is a big gap between production and utilization 
research. Unless this gap is filled and the necessary research is un- 
dertaken which will give the answers to the problem of the loss of 
spinning quality in cotton and its suitability for finished product, 
much of the value of the new techniques in production, harvesting 
and ginning will have been lost. Likewise, much of the research in 
these areas will also be less effective. We may well ask ourselves what 
good is research on the harvesting and ginning of cotton unless it is 
related to the objective of preserving and maintaining the value of 
cotton for spinning and the production of cloth, as w ell as lowering 
production costs? Both are essential to the increasing utilization 
and consumption of cotton. 

In the past 2 years, there has been a broad realization throughout 
the entire cotton trade that this specific field of research in the de- 
termination of the cause and measure of damage done to cotton at 
each and every stage of all these new processes 1s essential if cotton 
is to remain a truly competitive fiber and the quality of the finished 

product maintained. In recognition of this, the National Cotton 
Council enlisted the assistance of the Department of Agriculture in 
conducting a test of the spinning qualities of American cotton in an 
attempt to measure the damage being done to these qualities at each 
stage of the harvesting and ginning process. This was not an easy 
task because of the tremendous number of variable factors which have 
been introduced into the cotton picture. 

First, it was realized that this had to be done by the actual process- 
ing of cotton under typical manufacturing conditions, using sufficient 
quantities of cotton to simulate normal operation. Secondly, it was 
obvious that the findings on the processing of any lot of cotton would 
need to be related to a base lot which had been processed so as to ap- 
proach ideal results, as closely as possible. And, thirdly, it appeared 
that a tremendous amount of testing would have to be done in order 
to place a monetary value on the damage being done to the cotton 
fiber in each step of the harvesting and ginning process. 

The pilot effort under the auspices of the Cotton Council and the 
direction of the Department of Agriculture was actually carried on 
under commercial cotton mill conditions. This test was done with 
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48 bales of 1958 crop California cotton, machine picked over a 2-day 
period from one field. This cotton was divided into 12 four-bak 
lots, each of which was ginned under different conditions, involving 
varying degrees of heat and different amounts of cleaning. The 
entire process from harvesting to finished goods was controlled com. 
pletely by the Department of Agriculture personnel. 

To establish an adequate base for evaluation measurements, one 
of the four-bale lots was handled through the ginning process in such 
manner as to cause the least possible damage to the fiber. Care was 
exercised to prevent the application of excessive heat. The cotton was 
put through only one cleaner before being ginned and all succeeding 
lint cleaning was eliminated. This had the result of minimizing 
damage caused by excessive heat and machining for the base control 
lot. 

The other 11 lots were handled by the various ginning methods in 
use and possible with modern commercial ginning equipment to show 
the results of applying different heat temperatures in the drying proc 
esses and more or less elaborate cleaning processes. 

These lots of cotton were processed at Joanna Cotton Mills, Joanna, 
S.C. Mr. Walter Regnery, general manager of Joanna is here today 
and will be glad to answer any questions regarding the specific de- 
tails of these tests. In general, however, it was found that tremen- 
dous variations in manufacturing costs were caused by different gin- 
ning processes. When the cottons were ginned through the various 
combinations and processes using different degrees of heat and differ- 
ent cleaning methods, wide variations in grade were found when 
evaluated on the present standards of grade and staple alone. There 
were even wider variations in spinning qualities and there was little 
relation between the quality of raw cotton determined by present 
grade standards as compared with the true spinning value of the cot- 
ton or its suitability for finished product. Of the cottons tested, the 
cotton bearing the highest grade produced the lowest quality cloth. 
Half of the so-called higher grade bales produced cotton cloth which 
was considered unsalable in the regular goods markets for that type 
of cloth by a special committee of trade experts selected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to evaluate the quality of the finished goods. 
In addition, there were great variations in direct labor costs in manu- 
facturing the cotton. The labor costs involved in producing cloth 
from the highest grade bales was almost twice as high as the cost of 
producing cloth from the lower grade bales. This single mill test 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture demonstrates the need 
for immediate research to find new and better methods to measure the 
true value of cotton, based upon its spinning qualities and to ascer- 
tain and eliminate the factors which are causing serious damage to 
the quality of the cotton fiber in the harvesting and ginning processes. 

Although no test is ever completely conclusive, the results of this 
test. at Joanna gave us for the first time some important and direet 
measurements of the damage to cotton and the increased cost of manu- 
facturing resulting from present harvesting and ginning methods and 
clearly demonstrates the way in which we will have to arrive at neW 
methods of evaluating and protecting the spinning qualities of cotton. 
This is the field of research that is absolutely essential to tie the dy- 
namie developments in cotton production, harvesting, and ginning 
into the best of cotton manufacturing. 
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Because of the revealing results of this test and of the very great 
importance of this matter, the Department of Agriculture has begun 
the establishment of a pilot plant facility at Clemson College, Clem- 
gn, 8.C., suitable for making commercial spinning tests. However, 
the Joana test demonstrated vividly among other things that true 
measure of quality lies in the finished product and it is therefore essen- 
tial that these research facilities of the Department of Agriculture be 
extended to the entire manufacturing process, including weaving and 
finishing. 

Of the total estimated cost for the fiscal year 1960, of $1,285,000 for 
cotton research in harvesting, ginning, manufacturing, weaving, and 
finishing, about $400,000 will be required for weaving and finishing 
facilities for the pilot plants. This is a nonrecurring cost and will 
provide a research facility which is absolutely essential if we are to 
fill the research gap which now exists between production and utiliza- 
tion; $100,000 will be required to operate the pilot plant on a two- 
shift basis, in order to get maximum benefits out of the facilities and 
materials on hand; $80,000 will be necessary for contractual re- 
uirements in connection with the research program. 

The cotton industry today faces the toughest kind of competition 
from synthetics and other competing materials. To meet this situa- 
tion we must have an adequate cotton research program. We have 
put a great deal of emphasis on producing a fiber with all the fine 
qualities for which cotton is noted. Essentially, what we are asking 
for here today is a comparatively small amount of money to protect 
aud preserve these inherent qualities that have been developed so 
that they will not be destroyed between the cotton boll and the finished 
products. In my judgment it is most important that we fill this gap 
in our present research program if we are to obtain maximum benefits 
from the other research now being carried out. This work is fully 
supported by the entire raw cotton industry and is urgently needed 
to meet the requirements of all of cotton’s customers. 

We respectfully urge this committee to include in the agricultural 
appropriation bill sufficient funds to put this work into effect. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

Gentlemen, I wish to thank all of you on behalf of the committee 
for making a thorough report of the conditions facing the cotton 
industry and pointing out some of the major fields in which prob- 
lems exist. 

As I stated earlier, having worked with this problem for years on 
this committee, and coming from the cotton area as I do, we are very 
familiar with most of these problems. Although we would not claim 
to be as thoroughly familiar with them as you folks actually in the 
business, I have been one of those who never have thought that the 
competitive situation between synthetics and cotton would ever be 
resolved on the basis of price alone. Price always will be something 
of a factor, but it has always been my belief that, in the final analysis, 
Du Pont and other manufacturers of synthetics will be able to match 
nost any reduction in price the American cotton farmer can live with. 
_ Ido recognize that there are problems and I also agree that price 
is a factor in this quality competitive situation. I know that we 
need to give every attention to maintaining and improving the 
natural quality of cotton. 
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Last year this committe e directed the Department to make a study 
of its present classing system, with regard to whether the varioys 
grades of cotton were actually a reflection of the value of the cotton 
on a competitive basis with other classes and grades i * actual mann. 
arin They came back with a report this year. I daresay it ig 

he best that they could do, but it does not give us anything on which 
to go. As you have pointed out, the mills themselves are unable to 
give the proper answers to the relative values in the trade of the 
various grades, classes, and qualities. 

With regard to these other problems that the Department has, this 
committee provided the funds for the work at Clemson College. ] 
have talked to various people in the Department with reference to 
selection, and soon. Weare thoroughly familiar with that. 

The one thing that does strike me after hearing this testimony, 
which has been very well presented indeed, is that little attention has 
been given in your presentation as to what we are already doing alo 
these lines. You have not stressed too much what more money ° 
do as against what the present programs might do, or the benefits 
which might come from bringing this ac tivity together where they 
put their whole efforts in one ‘plac e. 

This is what I would like to ask each of you: What evidence do you 
have that, if funds were provided, that the technical people an 
available ? 

I was on this committee when we passed the Research and Market. 
ing Act of 1946. = effect, the Department had to make marketing 
specialists out of elevator operators. Then, under civil service, one 
you classify them as such, they are there. If we ever cut down the 
appropr iation and they let one of those people go, he is still on the 
register and if they ever increase it, they have to call him back. 

What effort have you made to find out whether this highly skilled 
personnel could be had, if the money can be found? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think it can be, and you think it can be right in the 
Department as at present. Furthermore, I think the research we are 

talking about, as far as the pilot plant is concerned, is a gap between 
what is being done now in production research and utilization re 
search. Neither of those will ever be as effective as they should be 
until they tie in this gap and furnish enough money for its operation. 
It is an area that they have never tackled. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is your thought that the skilled personnel should 
be merely transferred to this effort. You would not have any more 
salary costs, but it would be limited then to the facility ? 

Mr. Fister. My information has been, if correct, that men have 
already been assigned to that work. 

Mr. Warren. That is set up at Clemson and there are funds in the 
budget. But I am talking ahbut any enlargement in these variols 
fields. 

Mr. Fisuer. The only enlargement we are asking for here, so fat 
as spinning is concerned, is the addition of weaving and finishing 
because, as I stated, on this test we had 7 out of the 12 lots w 
suitable for the market. We have never had anythink like that 
set up a market monetary value of the quality of ‘goods by reason 0 

certain processes in the handling and ginning of cotton. This addi 
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tion, it appears to me, will lead to much better ginning and harvesting 
equipment and consequent savings. 

Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Fisher, as Mr. Benson says he does not enjoy 
representing the third largest segment of the Federal budget. But 
recognizing the problems we have in trying to increase the sum total 
ina budget so described, you know what we are up against. I can 
say we do understand these problems and we wish to meet them. 

T asked Dr. Shaw as to the possibility of meeting some of these 
problems through cooperative research projects. In other words, the 
Department could provide the skeleton force and work out with Can- 
non Mills a cooperative agreement to do research, where you could 
pick out the particular phases you wanted to work with. Perhaps 
you could put your people with them, where any money that you 
might put in this research would be deductible from taxes. That ar- 
rangement might be to the interests of private business in proper 
cases On a cooperative agreement. Through that means we might 
increase the funds from those private sources to attack these various 
problems in agriculture. 

My questions were not directed primarily to cotton. Dr. Shaw 
thought it offered some real possibilities. ‘The business people I have 
talked to recognize that, if they paid this cost in taxes, they would 
be lucky to get one-tenth of 1 percent of it spent on their particular 
problem. But where it would be deductible and where the cooperative 
agreement would provide for a cooperative effort, it struck me that 
it might be a means to get more attention directed to the specific 
problems that exist, as against the competitive situation in the De- 
partment. 

Perhaps it is unfair to ask you for an offhand answer to such a 
question. 

Mr. Fisuer. I would like to answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not think it would be feasible at all. We are making tests 
all the time in our own plant for the different qualities of cotton that 
we make, and as far as I know, as a cotton buyer, they are not satis- 
factory because they are not as complete as they should be. They 
are not as complete as we must have them in the pilot plant. If an 
individual mill is going to do it, they would have to set out a specific 
pilot mill to follow it because the general run of the testing in a 
normal mill is not at all conducive to accurate—— 

Mr. Wurrren. Perhaps you do not follow me. 

Jam not talking about the Department putting its people in your 
mill. I am talking about a situation where the Government would 
set up such a pilot plant, and would work out a basis whereby you 
might have technical people who could be assigned there to cooper- 
ate with the Government in such a pilot plant. 

Mr. Fisuer. May I go off the record ? 

Mr, Warrren. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. On the record. 

Unless there are further questions, gentlemen, we thank you again 
for making a very thorough presentation. 

Mr. Fister. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 25, 1959, 
Marker News SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. D. S. SAUND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wurrren. We will now be glad to hear from our colleague, 
Congressman Saund, of California. 

He has kept the Congress and the committee aware of his contin- 
ing interest in agriculture. I know that he works with other subjects 
but I see him on this one more frequently than the others. 

Judge, we are gl: ad to hear from you. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not expect to take 
much of your time. I have a very simple problem in this area of the 
Palo Verde Valley with the principal town of Blythe which is very 
much in need of the Market News Service. I know their need from 
my own personal experience because I have grown veget tables in the 
Imperi ial Valley over 20 years and the Market News Service is a neces- 
sity for them to really market their products. These people are 
isolated and the closest information they get is from Yuma and 
Phoenix for their lettuce and cantaloup seedlings and it happens that 
those two towns are their main competitors. 

T remember when I used to grow lettuce and cantaloups that the first 
thing we wanted to get in the morning was the Market. News Service 
because it gave you shipping points, prices, and it gave you the prices 
of the different terminals all over the United States and what would 
be the number of cars held everywhere, and so forth. 

It is all very essential to market properly your products. 

This is a small valley and they grow 20,000 acres of vegetables and 
they are very much in need of this service. 

I wrote to the Department and I quote in my prepared st: atement 
where this is a key wording. The Department wrote back and 
said,“ * * * We believe a service would fill a real need.” 

Ordinarily, the expenses of this service would be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government and the State on a 50-50 basis and I am quite confi- 
dent that when we have a chance to present it to the State next year 
we will get the State money. 

In this letter, the De ‘partment man said that the State of California 
bills a much larger portion of these market services all over Cali- 
fornia, but it happens that we have no chance to present any such 
proposition to the State and to the legislature until next yea 

The request is that if we can get $12,000 for the next season, for 6 
months, it will be 3 months during the cantaloup season to start in 
May, and two seasons of lettuce next year. It will really relieve the 
situation which is getting quite serious for those growers. They have 
no other recourse anywhere. 

This is isolated as a community and they are small. There }s 0 
place to go and they are really in trouble. 

Mr. Wurrren. Judge, we will check with the Department on this. 
I can thoroughly appreciate your problem, but I do not know what the 
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committee can do. As you can imagine, we are hard put when it comes 
to increasing budgets under the present budgetary situation and the 
present publie attitude. We certainly can appreciate your problem 
aud we will go into it as sympathetically as we know how and see 
if we can figure some way to help in this case. 

I think the Department report you give here certainly would justify 
action by this committee to recommend this, as soon as the State legis- 
lature acts. But whether we would be in shape to do it in advance of 
the State legislature, I do not know. 

We certainly respect your views and your feelings about it, and we 
will do the best that we can. 

Mr. Saunp. I have two letters, one from the growers in Blythe, and 
the other from the Department. 

Mr. Wutrren. We will be glad to have those for the record. 

(The letters follow :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1959. 
Hon. D. S. SAUND, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SAUND: This is in reply to your letter of February 20 to 
(. D. Schooleraft, Chief of the Market News Branch, Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, with which was enclosed a letter from A. Verne Ballard, of Blythe 
Growers, Inc., Blythe, Calif. 

As you know, the “Market News Service” of this Department is financed co- 
operatively with Federal and State funds. From 1915, when the first report 
was issued, until 1951, when the program for development of the “Market News 
Service” Was approved, new services were added upon request of interested groups 
and individuals. Most of the services were provided at Federal expense and 
continue so because they have nationwide or broad regional significance. 

At the request of congressiona! Appropriations Committees in 1950 the above- 
mentioned program for development of the “Market News Service” was prepared 
and submitted by this Department. This submission was in the form of a long- 
range plan for providing a complete service on all agricultural commodities. An 
important element of the plan is a proposal for a method of financing the service. 
The committees had expressed concern, from time to time, at the failure of many 
States to assist in the financing of this service. The Department's proposal, 
therefore, contained criteria for determining whether a service should be financed 
from Federal funds alone, from State funds alone, or jointly. Three categories 
were estabilshed which may be summarized as follows: 

1. Services providing marketing data of national significance are placed in 
category I and should be financed wholly from Federal funds. 

2. Services providing marketing data of a broad regional significance are 
considered category II and financing should be cooperative (Federal-State ) 
ranging from a maximum of 75 percent to a minimum of 25 percent of either 
Federal or State funds. 

3. Services providing marketing data of local significance would be 
category III and financing would be a State or local responsibility. 

The service requested at Blythe, Calif., appears to fall into category LI and, 
4s such, should be financed jointly, the State of California contributing a portion 
of the total estimated cost of $12,000 for operating during a total of about 6 
nonths each year. 

Growers and shippers in the Blythe area for some time have been interested 
in the establishment of a market news office locally. The operation of the office 
Would be during three rather short seasons each year: mid-November to mid- 
January for the fall lettuce deal, approximately March 1—April 10 for the spring 
fettuce and late May to mid-July for cantaloupes and watermelons. In addition 
‘0 the major commodities mentioned above, the office would during these periods 
of Operation report on other minor commodities. Based on an analysis of the 
production and volume of movement from this area, coupled with the fact that 
the section is somewhat isolated and can obtain only reinote market news service 
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from the offices at El Centro, Yuma, and Phoenix, we believe a service would {il 
a real need. 

Shipping point fruit and vegetable market news operations in California ar 
conducted on a cooperative Federal-State basis. In addition, the Federal ang 
State share costs in the terminal market offices in Los Angeles and San Franciggo, 
The State of California has, for some time, contributed toward this service 
at a higher rate than has the Federal Department. The State operates shipping 
point offices and carries a very high proportion of the cost at El Centro, Indio 
sakersfield, Santa Maria, Salinas, Fresno, Stockton, and Lodi. The most recent 
office opened and operated by the State was one at Indio last summer to cover the 
Coachella Valley grape deal. 

No funds were provided in the 1959 appropriation for a service at Blythe | 
Calif. and none are contained in the 1960 estimates. 

We will be glade to furnish any additional information or assistance which 
you may need. 

Sincerely yours, 


38 


_ 


Roy W. LENNARTSON, 
Deputy Administrator, 





BLYTHE GROWERS, INC., 
Blythe, Calif., February 12, 1959. 
Hon. D. 8S. SAunNp, 
New House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: After due correspondence and telephone conversations with Mr, 
D. C. Schooleraft of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., the 
growers and shippers of the Palo Verde Valley area would like to request your 
help and assistance in the promotion of at least a seasonal “Market News Service” 
for this area. 

Our valley farms some 72,000 acres of various crops. Our main interest at 
the present is concerned with only melons and vegetables, represented as follows 
for the producing season of 1958-59 : 


NR REAR CIN RN i NEN OO a ik diate oi een 38, 500 
eR ae RINE OPOTS. COMER SREY CRAs UD ae acetates catietreons areas ig imnioes eeimenteeee 8, 750 
Cantaloupes, June 1 to July 15__--_-_-_- Pie Siete ae, ca kaeticastiasireclon tanita tebe aaa 7, 000 
PASI SRG NDINSE 1a) SUTIN NTI NY i ae tani ecstasy 4, 000 


Other vegetables farmed during these periods include sweet corn, cabbage, 
onions, and mixed melons, comprising an additional 3,000 acres harvested during | 
these periods. 

During the spring lettuce deal, our competitive shipping areas are chiefly in | 
Arizona. At this time we must secure our informatiton through Phoenix, Ariz 
From the shippers’ standpoint, this is both inadequate and very costly. Because 
we are unable to keep up with market quotations, volume changes throughout 
the day, and eastern conditions, the producers in this area are placed at a distinct 
disadvantage to our competitive areas. 

This same condition also exists during the melon season, June 1 to July 15, 
with the exception of last summer, at which time we had a temporary service. 
During this period our main competitive area is Yuma, Ariz., at which time we 
secure the information needed through Yuma, Ariz. 

The growers and shippers of this area feel the least they should be entitled 
to is a seasonal “Market News Service” during the aforementioned three heavier 
shipping seasons of fall, spring, and summer. 

Any assistance that you may give us in getting a program such as this in 
working condition for our coming melon deal of June 1, 1959, and the seasons 
thereafter, will be deeply appreciated. 

Other information or support needed concerning this matter will be gladly 
furnished. We would appreciate hearing from you, if possible, as to the Depart 
ment’s feeling in regard to such a program, in time for our next meeting of the 
vegetable and melon growers on March 9, 1959. 

With thanks and appreciation, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 


: 


A. VERNE BALLARD. 
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Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I have been very 
much impressed with the capable way in which Judge Saund has rep- 
resented his district in California. 

Mr. Narcner. Mr. Chairman, if you will yield to me at this point, 
Iwould like to concur with Mr. M: irshall’ s statement. 

Mr. AnpErRsEN. I, too, would !:ke to join in that, Mr. Chairman. 
Wehavea very fine gentleman across the table from us. 

Mr. Wuirren. Weare all in agreement on that. 

Mr. SantranGevo. I want to make it unanimous, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Saund is a great credit to his area and refreshing to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Saunp. I certainly appreciate those sentiments. 

The only thought I wish to leave is this: They do not have much 
weight at the Department in this group. I do not believe they will 
be able to put enough pressure on them for the Department to include 
any amount, even in the next budget but if there was an opening 
made, they make a statement in this that there is a real need, anu 
in 1 year I can assure you if the State of California does not come 
out with a contribution for the next year, I will not ask you for any- 
thing. Then it will get stuck. 

They will have a chance though because the trouble is that they are 
small and their voice simply does not. ¢ ‘arry enough weight for the 
Department to even consider putting it into the budget , 

(The prepared statement of Congressman Saund follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. D. S. SAuND, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, REGARDING APPROPRIA- 
TION OF $12,000 To PRovinE MARKET NEWS SERVICE FOR PALO VERDE VALLEY, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, growers and shippers of more 
than 20,000 acres of vegetables and melons in the Palo Verde Valley, an isolated 
desert agricultural valley along the Colorado River on the extreme eastern 
boundary of my congressional district, are urgently in need of seasonal market 
news service. 

These constituents of mine produce their crops during three seasons: fall 
lettuce, mid-November to mid-January ; spring lettuce, March 1 to April 10, and 
cantaloups and watermelons, June 1 to July 15. They operate under highly 
competitive conditions, aggravated by a heavy influx of imported vegetables that 
have a ruinous effect on the market. 

Because of their remote location, they must get market information from 
Phoenix and Yuma, Ariz... which are also their principal domestic competitive 
areas. From the shippers’ standpoint this is both inadequate and very costly. 
Being unable to keep up with market quotations, volume changes throughout 
the day and eastern conditions, the producers of Palo Verde Valley are placed 
at a distinct disadvantage in meeting the challenge of their competitors. 

In a report the Department of Agriculture stated: “Based on an analysis of 
the production and volume of movement from this area, coupled with the fact 
that the section is somewhat isolated and can obtain only remote market news 
Service from the offices at El Centro, Yuma and Phoenix, we believe a service 
Would fill a real need.” No funds were provided in the 1959 appropriations, 
however, and none are contained in the 1960 estimates. 

This vital service can be made available for a pericd of about 6 months a 
year for $12,000. 

It is common practice for the Federal Government and the State of California 
to share such costs on a 50-50 basis. The State does not now have funds on 
hand, and none can be made available until the State legislature meets next 
year. Furthermore, the State now is providing twice as much as the Federal 
Government for fruit and vegetable market news service in California. 

I respectfully request that a sum of $12,000 be appropriated to finance this 
much needed service. 
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Mr. SantaneeLo. When does your legislature meet ? 
Mr. Saunp. It can come up only next year, next January. 
Mr. Wuirren. Thank you again, Judge Saund. 


Wepnespay, Marcw 25, 1959, 


(GENERAL AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. MarsHay (acting chairman). The committee will please come 
to order. 

We are very pleased to have our colleague from Maine, a member 
of the House Agriculture Committee, with us at this time, who has 

taken an intense interest in agriculture as well as other matters. 

The Congressman from Maine is a man with whom we are very 
proud to serve. 

He has appeared before our committee previously and we always 
look forward to your appearance before this committee, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, might I join in that statement? | 
do not know of a man in the Congress for whom the average Member 
of the House has more respect than we do for Cliff McIntire. We 
iknow that when he comes before us to discuss anything in the line of 
agriculture, he knows whereof he speaks. Cliff, Tam certainly happy 
to see you here with us this afternoon. 

Mr. McInvire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman and Mr. An- 
dersen. I always look forward to the privilege which you people 
grant me to drop by during your hearings to express a few thoughts 
in relation to appropriations for agric ulture. 

In order to bring into focus my interests in agricultural appropria- 
tions, I would like to direct my comments to specifie items appearing 
under major appropriation classifications. 

With regard to the other appropriations for agricultural functions, 
I recommend the committees approval of the budget recommenda- 
tions. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


For payments to States, Territories, and possessions, the sum of 
$1,160,000 is recommended for fiscal 1960, this figure being identical 
to that of last year’s. Under this program payments are made on a 
matching fund basis to States and Territorial marketing agencies, 
this money being used to develop more efficient methods of marketing 
through the combined efforts of Department of Agriculture market- 
ing specialist, farmers, and marketing firms and agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, the figure for this function has remained une ‘hanged 
for several years, and, in fact, the amount of money scheduled to go to 
the State of Maine for the operation of the program this year wil! not 
be sufficient to match those funds which the State will make available 
for this purpose. 

There is a real need for increasing funds for this practice, because 
there is a multiplicity of problems still rem: ining unsolved in the area 
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of marketing. There isa need for: (1) expanding outlets for surplus 
agricultural production, (2) developing methods for reducing mar- 
keting costs, (3) maintaining and improving quality of agricultural 
products, and (4) collecting and disseminating special Federal, State, 
and local marketing information and statistics. 
1959, There then appears to be ample evidence to justify the expansion of 
this program, and I recommend that the budget figure be increased 
to $1,600,000, which reflects a modest increase of $440,000. And in 
this recommendation, I am performing in support of a request for 
such an increase as made by the Association of Agricultural Commis- 
sioners and Secretaries. 

In addition, I would like to say that in Maine funds are provided 
by both agricultural industries—particular in the case of potatoes, 
se come | poultry, and blueberries—and the State in providing efficient pro- 

grams of marketing. Such funds would, unquestionably, be suffi- 
member } cient to meet any additional cash outlays that would be occasioned by 
vho has | this $440,000 increase. 
" Mr. Chairman, under the direction of the Agricultural Marketing 
re very | Service there is a variety of information gathering and reporting 
services available to the farmer. 
always In this regard, I would like to state that these services have proved 
sIntire. | an invaluable farmer aid, and there is, in fact, a real need for an ex- 
ut? I | pansion of some of these services. 
Lember For instance, in the State of Maine, potato growers feel they have 
e, We | a particular need for this type of information; in fact, the Maine 
line of | Potato Council, at a recent meeting, went on record as favoring the 
happy | establishment of a crop reporting office in Maine, and it has sub- 
mitted this recommendation to the U.S, Department of Agriculture. 
fr. An- There is no segment of agriculture that experiences more economic 
people | up’s and down’s than the potato industry. I earnestly believe that 
oughts | crop reporting office in Maine would serve as a splendid aid to the 
potato grower in helping him to make suitable adjustments in his 
ropria- operations and to his marketing programs. 
earing Because of this, I respectfully urge that funds be approved in an 
amount sufficient to permitting the Department of Agriculture to in- 
ctions, | Stitute a crop reporting office in Maine. It is my understanding that 
nenda- | 25,000 would accommodate the costs of such an office. 
For the school lunch program, in the budget, there is a recom- 
mended reduction of $45 million. 

F Mr. Chairman, this is an eminently worthwhile program, a Fed- 
um of } eral-State program that operates to safeguard the health of our Na- 
ntical_ | tion’s children and encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious 
eona | agricultural commodities. 


NGRESS 


eNCles, It is not generally recognized that the States hold up the giant end 
keting of the bargain relative to costs of this program; nonetheless, this is 
arxet- | So. For instance, in 1958, the States gave $613 million toward the 


Operation of this program, with most of this amount coming from 
anged | payments for meals by schoolchildren. This amounted to over 70 
goto | percent of the program’s total cost of $853.2 million for this period. 
iI not During fiscal 1958, there were 54,634 schools participating in the 
ilable program, with over 10 million children being provided with meals. 

Hence, about 30 percent of our country’s 39.1 million schoolchildren 
cnt vere served under the program. In the State of Maine 571 schools 
2 ar 
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took part in this program, with meals being served to about 65,54 
pupils. 

The adjusted figure for expenditures on the school lunch progran 
in fiscal 1959 is $145 million. In order that the prograim’s efficiency 
will not be curtailed in fiscal 1960, I recommend that this program k 
supported with an appropriation identical to that of fiscal 1959, 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


The budget recommends an increase of $500,000 for meat inspection, 

It is because the Congress believed that clean and wholesome mea 
should be on the dinner tables of America that this Meat Inspection 
Service came into being. 

Since its inception the Service has struggled against great odds in 
performing a herculean task with less than an adequate number of 
meat inspectors. This condition was, in some respects, corrected by 
an increase in appropriations for fiscal 1959. 

The budget for fiscal 1960 is again recommending that the Con. 
gress effect a modest increase in funds for this acivity, and becaus 
such an increase would permit the hiring of new and very much 
needed inspectors, it should be approved. Authorities managing the 
Service believe this is the minimum amount essential to a staff of 
inspectors that will provide adequate protection for American cot- 
sumers. 

Mr. Chairman, the dairy herd improvement program is carried a 
under the Agricultural Research Service. 

I have recently been advised of the concern of the dairy extension 
specialist in Maine with regard to the present inadequate method of 
keeping records on herd improvement. This specialist advises me 
that private dairy herd improvement association records are broughi 
together at the association and State levels and are then forwardei 
to the dairy herd improvement program of the Department of Agr: 
culture for tabulation and summarizing. These records are, of cours, 
the vital statistics upon which proven herd sires are established, 
involving production records of daughters and other production infor- 
mation. It seems to me that the development of artificial breeding 
associations is now a fundamental part of our herd improvement pro- 
gram. It is vitally important that the records of any sire be brought 
together as rapidly as possible in order that the full advantage o 
disadvantage of the individual may be a known factor. 

I am informed that present facilities for processing this data I 
the Department are not adequate to keep up with the demand, and 
that in many instances record reporting is more than 2 years behind 
I appreciate that there is a large volume of this type of data and 
undoubtedly it could be handled far more expeditiously if the data 
were to be put onto the most modern high-speed electronic dati 
processing equipment. It is my understanding that it would noth 
necessary to purchase this equipment but that for an annual service 
fee data processing could be done on a contract basis. : 

Here is a matter deserving of attention, and I sincerely trust thi 
committee will give serious consideration to the testimony present 
by Department of Agriculture officials in this regard. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The budget recommends $128,647,000 for soil conservation. 

Mr. Chairman, the conservation of our soil, in the light of an in- 
creasing population, is a vital aspect in preserving America’s produc- 
tive farm lands. Here is a service that performs as a benefit not only 
for the farmer but for every American citizen. 

In my own State of Maine there still exists the need for study into 
and research on the following aspects: (1) Soil erosion, (2) effects 
on the soil of mechanical harvesters, (3) conservation of water re- 
sources, (4) soil moisture levels, (5) protective cover for harvested 
lands, (6) economies in soil and water conservation practices, (7) so- 
ciological effects of soil conservation practices, and (8) effects of soil 
and water conservation of forest sites. 

These items, then, point up the urgent need that exists for soil and 
water research, and in this regard every effort should be made to see 
that Public Law 566, as related to the development of watersheds, is 
full implemented * * * those of us of the Northeast are particularly 
conscious of our great need for an expansion of soil and water manage- 
ment. 

We must be diligent in these regards if we are going to preserve 
our soils so that they can meet the demands of tomorrow. Hence, I 
respectfully urge this committee to direct its wisdom toward deter- 
mining whether or not the recommended cut of $6,296,000 for soil 
conservation is in tune with an efficiently operating program. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The budget reflects a $6,500,000 increase in funds for the agricul- 
tural conservation program. 

This increase is designed to accommodate the increased nationwide 
enrollments in this program. Some idea of the program’s growth is 
reflected in the initial enrollment of farmers ai the 1959 agricul- 
tural conservation program in Maine. 

The total enrollment, as of February 28, 1959, is 7,098 compared to 
6464 as of March 1, 1958. This increase of 634 over last year’s en- 
rollment is noteworthy in view of the fact that, of the 2,827 farms 
enrolled in the soil bank conservation reserve program, 845 signed 
up under the 1959 conservation reserve. In other words, this increase 
In enrollment occurred in spite of the fact that 845 additional farms 
were taken out of production in 1959. 

Since there is no official closing date, farmers may enroll in the 
agricultural conservation program anytime during the year. Based 
on past experience, it appears safe to assume that an additional 500 
farmers will enroll this spring and early summer. 

In the light of all this, I would like to say that I find it difficult to 
understand why, in view of this stepped-up activity, the budget has 
recommended a $50 million reduction in administrative funds. It 
would appear that if there is to be an efficient administration of this 
accelerated activity, administrative funds should, at least, be held to 
the fiscal 1959 figure of $250 million, and I respectfully urge this com- 
mittee to support such an appropriation. 
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FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


With regard to appropriations for the Farmers Home Administr, 
tion, I would like to say that I have worked in close association wit 
this Administration, and I feel convinced that it is making a super 
contribution to the advancement of the American farmer. 

Because of this, it is my sincere wish that the program, as recon. 
mended by the President’s budget, will not be curtailed. In this way 
the Farmers Home Administration will be enabled to make as con. 
structive a contribution to the farmer’s welfare in the future as it ha 
in the past. 

Before concluding this testimony, I would like to make some furthe 
references to some other functions which play an important part in 
maintaining a sound system of American agriculture. 

It is indeed encouraging to observe that the budget recommendatio 
for the Extension Service is identical to the fiscal 1959 appropriation, 

Here, certainly, is a valuable service, a vehicle through which th 
farmer is introduced to efficient methods of farming. This is a serv. 
ice which, through time, has proved one of merit, ‘and I recomment 
the Committee’s Support of the budget recommendation. 

Payments to States for agricultural experiment research appear ii 
the budget as $30,845,708, this figure being the same as that for fiscal 
1959. 

Each one of us is familiar with the constructive contribution that er. 
periment station has made to American agriculture, and in line with 
the budget recommendation, it would be in accord with the dictates 0 
wisdom to refrain from curbing appropriations for this highly valuabk 
function. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service is programed in the budget fw 
$620,000, reflecting a modest increase over the fiscal 1959 figure of 

$578, 000. 

I would like to say that I am familiar with the operations of thi 
Service, a Service which, with a small and especi ially trained staf, 
performs to provide outstanding aid to the farmer in ‘helping him to} 
solve his farm, financial, and business problems. 

In addition, this Service has also proved very helpful to our farm: 
ers’ cooperatives by providing them with research, advisory, and 
purchasing assistance. 

I support the budget’s recommendation for Farmers Cooperative 
Service. 

As to the Foreign Agricultural Service, I might say that it has 
been my privilege to attend the conference of agricultural attaché 
in Rome in October of 1957. 

In addition, I have also had occasion to have frequent contacts 
with officials of this Service with regard to export programs for 

various agricultural commodities. 

As a consequence of this experience, I want to say that T am very 
much impressed with the very fine job that is being done by th 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Utilization research is a very important function of agriculturdl 
research, particularly at this time when every area is being & 
plored as a possible outlet for our current agricultural surpluses. 
heartily coneur with the fiseal 1960 budget recommendation for utili 
zation research, 
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I might further add that the House Committee on Agriculture is 
presently giving consideration to legislation dealing with this promis- 
ing approach to our farm problem. 1 am a member of the Agri- 
culture Committee, and I ardently hope that constructive legislation 
willemerge from this committee consideration. 

The rural development program is one where the Department of 
Aesriculture—in cooperation with other Federal departments—car- 
ries on extensive investigatory operations in an effort to aid depressed 
farm areas. 

Since 1956, Washington County, Maine, which is in my Third Con- 
gressional District, has been performing in this program. During 
the county’s participation, much progress has been—and is being— 
made in analyzing county needs and assets. And the committees, 
which are the functional aspect of this program, are continuing to 
operate smoothly and effectively. 

The rural development program, as conducted through the Ex- 
tension Service, is undeniably a very worthwhile agricultural en- 
deavor, being eminently deserving of this committee’s support. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony, and I want to express 
my deep appreciation for being permitted to present my testimony 
to the members of this committee. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank you, Mr. McIntire, for your ap- 
pearance here. We know of your very decided interest and knowledge 
of agricultural matters. We admire and respect your work on the 
legislative Committee on Agriculture, where you have a sound repu- 
tation for local and national interests. It is a pleasure always to work 
with you and others with your deep agricultural interest. 

Mr. McInvire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 25, 1959. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Wurren. We are glad to have with us at this time our colleague 
and friend, the Honorable William H. Meyer of Vermont, a friend 
of agriculture from a State which is interested in a number of the pro- 
grams which have had the support and interest of this committee. We 
shall be pleased to hear from you at this time, Congressman Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have prepared a short summary to hand to the committee, but I 
think, first, I probably should give you a little information about my 
background so that you may have some understanding of what I 
might know about the subjects on which I speak. I actually live on 
asmall farm in Vermont and I have worked in that area as a technical 
employee of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and have been di- 
rectly concerned with the implementation of the ACP program. 

Naturally, like everything else, it has some defects, but these have 
been and can be corrected by the local committees who constantly are 
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in a position to see that the funds may be used to promote the welfare 
of farmers and the Nation. 

Conservation and natural resource programs are vital to the country, 
I know this because I have for the last 8 years been a private con- 
sultant dealing with such matters and have served as chairman of the 
Vermont Land Use Conference as well as being an administrator con- 
cerned with research. i 

In various capacities I have served with practically all State and 
national leaders concerned with natural resources in Vermont. This 
experience has ranged from contacts with the smallest landowner 
to the University of Vermont. Therefore, I speak from personal 
knowledge supported by a lifetime career. 

As far as the ACP program is concerned, I want to present a few 
facts which I have itemized here and I will be very happy to answer 
any questions that you might have. 

First, Vermont leads the Nation in percentage of individual par- 
ticipation in ACP. 

Second, 79 percent of our cropland is enrolled in the program. 
Third, the return to each farmer participating, that 1s, the cost to 
the Government, is slightly more than $100. 

Fourth, thus you can see it is a popular program for the family 
farmer with very little accent on large windfalls. 

Fifth, it has been an educational tool to strengthen agriculture. 

Sixth, it has promoted benefits to farmer and consumer and can 
be utilized to do even more. 

Along the line of recommendations I would like to make the recom- 
mendation that the appropriation for the agricultural conservation 
program service should be approximately $250 million, as it has been 
in the past, rather than $100 million, as now proposed. 

This program does provide a good way to assist farmers to do many 
things that are in the national interest and in the interest of con- 
sumers. I do not believe that our agricultural economy should bear 
the brunt of having a program cut back to 40 percent at a time when 
it is not comparatively prosperous; that is, agriculture. 

There are other things which I would like to mention in passing 
which I believe are important in our State, at least. 

The various agency programs are getting along pretty well to 
gether. The soil conservation districts are playing an important part 
there and I think they have spent their money rather wisely. The soil 
conservation districts program has gotten along well with ACP. I 
think all in all in the line of marketing research and things of that 
type there has been good cooperation and that the funds provided by 
the Federal Government have been wisely used to the benefit of our 
farmers and to the benefit of our consumers. 

I would propose now to attempt to answer any questions that you 
might have. 

Mr. Wiurren. We are appreciative of the testimony which you 
have given here, particularly with regard to the detailed results 
in the State of Vermont. Our failure to question you more fully 
is because this committee is in thorough agreement with your views 
on these programs, as exemplified by its action through the years. 

We do wish to thank you very much for your appearance and for 
this recitation of the benefits and the effects of these programs in your 
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State. This will be helpful to us in supporting a position which is in 
accord with that which you express. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


WeEpNEsDAY, Marcu 25, 1959. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to welcome before us Hon. John W. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin. We : know of Mr. Byrnes’ deep interest in ag- 
riculture through the years, and we are always pleased to hear from 
him. 

Mr. AnperseN. I want to join in that statement, Mr. Chairman. I 
do not think there is a more respected man on our side of the House 
or on yours, for that matter, than is Mr. Byrnes. John, I am glad 
tosee you here this afternoon. 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, I appreciate your kind comments. Let me say 
initially that I am fully cognizant of the real problem that this com- 
mittee hi as, namely, trying ‘to meet all the demands upon you for re- 
quests and increases in func ds, and so forth, within, certainly, a limita- 
tion upon what can be made available. The reason I am here this 
afternoon, Mr. Chairman, is to possibly give you an idea as to how 
yor might get a little more money for the agricultural conservation 
program for actual conservation practices without any increase in the 
appropriation for the general purpose. 

I call your attention to ate enacted in 1958 whereby payments 
made to farmers under the ACP program are increased by a specific 
percentage or amount, if the payments are less than $200. 

This is known as the small payment increase provision. 

These increases are all in extremely small amounts and under the 
formula provided by the law they run from $8 to $14 per farm, de- 
pending upon the size of the payment which the farmer otherwise 
earns. In the aggregate, however, they represent a sizable portion of 
the funds paid by the Federal Government for conservation practices. 

In 1957, for example, the latest year for which we have data, small 
payment increases cost the Federal Government $10,743,000. 

This large amount of money was not paid for soil conservation 
practices. It was purely a gratuitous gesture on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. It did not produce a dime’s worth of soil conserva- 
tion. On the contrary—and this is the tragic part—this $10 million 
was withheld from funds which otherwise would be available for pay- 
ments to farmers for carrying out conservation practices. 

In my book this $10 million is conservation in reverse. 

From 1938 through 1957, it is estimated that over $600 million has 
been paid out in these so-called small payment increases. Not one 
cent of this has gone for soil conservation. Over $600 million has been 
spent which otherwise might have been used to build up our soil. 
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I do not know whether the committee desires to go into a little back. 
ground, but it came about, I think, either through legislative inertia 
or oversight. The ACP payments originally fell into two groups, 
The first was related to conservation practice payments and then there 
was the other group, the payments for planting within reduced acre. 
age allotments in the case of certain soil-depleting crops. 

The legislative history shows that the major purpose of the smal] 
payment increase provision which was added in 1938 was to encour. 
age small farms to participate in the acreage reduction program. 
However, beginning in 1944, payments for acreage reduction ended, 
and since that time assistance under ACP has been limited solely to 
conservation practices. But, the basic law, as I say, was never 
changed as far as these small payments provisions are concerned. 

Mr. Sanrancevo. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point 
regarding this subject ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Santanceto. Normally I would not ask this question of any 
witness but since you are an expert in the field of taxation I would 
like to ask you this question : 

If we eliminated these payments under the small payments pro- 
gram, would we be subject to any breach of contract or could they 
compel the payments because of having signed up in this program! 
They have a firm commitment and a contractual right to receive these 
payments. Could we do it legally and save these funds? 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, I think you can because frankly I do not think 
you have a soibenetion) obligation to pay them in excess of what you 
agree to pay them for the practice. 

Mr. Marsnatyt. The payments are not determined until after they 
have been earned and then they are stepped up; is that right? 

Mr. Byrnes. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Therefore, it is not a matter of a contract. 

Mr. Byrnes. I would not say it was a matter of a contract. 

Mr. Wurrren. If the gentleman will yield to me, I would raise 
this point: That is in the substantive law and this committee would 
be helpless to change that law, being an Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. We either can recommend appropriations or not. Of course, we 
do have authority to write a limitation on the use of funds. 

Mr. Byrnes. That is what I would suggest, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Even then we could not repeal ‘the law, I do not think. 
In other words, I think that the jurisdiction on this would be beyond 
us. It would be something that would have to be handled by the 
legislative Committee on Agriculture. 

In view of the point raised by my colleague, Mr. Santangelo, in 
this agricultural conservation program they announced to the farmers 
that the tale id will participate by a certain definite amount 
in various practices, within the limit of funds available i in the county. 
If the farmers were is be promised $1 toward the cost of a practice, 
that might cost the farmer $3, and if there is enough participation 
that $1 could be scaled back to 75 cents or 50 cents. 

We have had that experience in times past where there was cot- 
siderable dissatisfaction because, like the difficulties with some instr- 
ance companies, some of the farmers said that “within the limit of 
funds available” was written in small print and that is the way it was 
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handled. It would not be an obligation beyond the money actually 
allocated to that county. 

Mr. Sanrance.o. I thought there was a contract signed between the 
participant and the Department of Agriculture in respect to that. 

Mr. Wurrren. This is what amounts perhaps to a contract, but 
the contract contains those words, “within the limit of funds 
available.” 

Even then the farmer has to show he participated. But he can be 
saled back on the Federal contribution because of the overpartici- 
pation. ; 

Mr. SanTaNGELO. Iam glad you have made that point. Do we have 
the legal right to do it? 

Mr. Wurrren. This formula which our colleague is bringing up 
requires that, of the total amount that we may announce as next year’s 
program a certain part of that shall be set aside for extra amounts to 
farms that have participated on a small basis. That being in the 
basic law, I do not offhand know of any way that this committee 
could reach it. 

Mr. Byrnes. Could I interrupt you at this point? 

What we are talking about here is not the funds set aside for the 
small farm or the small practice. I am taiking about section 8(e) 
which says that if the practice does not produce a check, let us say, 
and here 1s part of the formula: 
not more than $20, the payment shall be increased by 40 percent. 

(2) More than $20 but not more than $40, the payment shall be increased 
by $8 plus 20 percent of the excess over $20. 

In other words, you are still going to make the payment to them, to 
the small farmers, but you are not going to add this premium that 
results only from the fact that that check is, let us say, less than $200. 
That does not make any sense to me from the standpoint of soil con- 
servation practice. You pay them for what they do. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have always taken your side of the argument, 
when we have tried to keep the national limit on the amount of any 
payment. It is now fixed at $2,500. This whole program, in my 
judgment at least, other than the provision you mentioned, is to bring 
ibout improvement in land. And the more land you improve, where 
you put up your share as a farmer, you also put up your share of 
the monetary costs plus the labor. If you do it on more land, you 
should not have a national limitation. Within States, they should 
have a limit in line with whatever is sound for the States. 

What this provision amounts to, as I understand it, is this: Recog- 
uzing the need to help small farm improvement through this device 
of paying him more, in effect, instead of paying him 40 percent of 
ine cost, you might be paying him 75 percent of the cost. In view 
of the decided effort by many Members of the Congress—whose names 
I will not mention here—to try to make this program available to 
the small farmer, there is an argument on that side. 

Beyond that, I think the committee would have no jurisdiction and 
io authority to change that provision. I do know that if you carried 
this to the floor and if it had the approval of the proper legislative 
Seanatte, you would have a tremendous division: of opinion as to 
vhether you should not implement that section rather than repeal it. 
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Mr. Byrnes. Let me call your attention to how I even became x. 
quainted with this. It was called to my attention by the chairman of 
the Wisconsin Soil ASC Committee. He wrote me, in part, and] 
will quote: 


The point that concerns me is that the expenditure of this amount of money 
brings no additional conservation work. 


He is talking about the countrywide cost of $10 million a year, 


It causes considerable extra work in our offices and in many cases whens 
farmer receives this extra little check he doesn’t even know what it is bein 
paid to him for. 


I also would like to file a resolution adopted by the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation at its 1958 annual convention which says: 


We recommend elimination of the provisions of our ACP program which di: 
rects making additional payments for ACP cost-sharing practices when the total 
of such payments is under $200. These funds could be used more effectively by 
making payments on additional conservation practices. 


I recognize that the proper place to have this change made is the 
Agriculture Committee. It is in the law and the basic way to get 
rid of it is to repeal the provision. 

I would like to ask permission to go off the record for a moment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byrnes. I also ask permission to include a letter from the De 
partment of Agriculture signed by the Assistant Secretary, giving 
the background on some of this. 

I would also like permission to revise and extend my remarks to 
include a few points I did not get in. 

Mr. Wuirren. All right. 

Mr. Byrnes. Not only on this matter, Mr. Chairman, but on others 
that come before you. 

(The three documents referred to follow :) 


TESTIMONT BY HON. JOHN W. BYRNES (REPUBLICAN, WISCONSIN), MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, ON THE 1960 BubDGET FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to suggest a way that payments under the agricultural 
conservation program for actual conservation practices may be incresed without 
any increase in the appropriation for that purpose. 

Under a law enacted in 1938, payments made to farmers under the ACP 
program are increased by specified percentages or amounts, if the payments 
are less than $200. This is known as the small payment increase provision 

The increases are in small amounts. Under the formula provided by 1aw, 
they run from $8 to $14 per farm, depending upon the size of the payment whic 
the farmer otherwise earns. In the aggregate, however, they represent a sig 
able portion of the funds paid by the Federal Government for conservatia 
practices. In 1957, for example, the latest year for which I have data, small 
payment increases cost the Federal Government $10,743,000. 

This large amount of money was not paid for soil conservation practices 
It was purely a gratuitous gesture on the part of the Federal Government 
It did not produce a dime’s worth of soil conservation. On the contrary, 
this is the tragic part, this $10 million was withheld from funds which other: 
wise would be available for payments to farmers for carrying out conservatio 
practices. : 

This is conservation in reserve. From 1938 through 1957, over $600 milliol 
have been paid out in these so-called small payment increases. Not one cent 
of this has gone for soil conservation. Over $600 million has been spent which 
otherwise might have been used to build up our soil. 

This has come about either through legislative inertia or oversight. ACP 
payments were originally of two types: First, conservation practice payments 
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and secondly, payments for planting within reduced acreage allotments in the 
case of certain soil depleting crops. Legislative history shows that the major 
purpose of the small payment increase provision, added in 1938, was to 
encourage sluall farms to participate in the acreage reduction program. 

Beginning in 1944, however, payments for acreage reduction ended and since 
that time, assistance under ACP has been limited solely to conservation prac- 
tices. But, the basic law has never been changed and so, we still continue to 
make small payment increases which were meant for a purpose which has long 
since lost its validity. The administration recommended, in 1955, that the 
small payment increase (sec. 8(e) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act) be repealed, but Congress has never acted upon that recom- 
mendation. 

Thus, we continue to pay out over $10 million a year, in driblets of $5 to $14, 
for no purpose whatsoever, withholding this large sum from funds which 
are supposed to be, and should be, used for actual conservation practices. 

The former chairman of the Wisconsin ASC Committee originally called 
this waste to my attention. Here’s what he wrote me, in part: 

“The point that concerns me is that the expenditure of this amount of money 
brings no additional conservation work. It causes considerable extra work in 
our offices and in many cases when a farmer receives this extra little check he 
doesn’t even know what it is being paid to him for.” 

I believe it is time we stopped this senseless payment of Federal funds which 
is neither of benefit to individual farmers nor to the Nation’s soil conservation 
program. I suggest instead that we use the funds for actual conservation prac- 
tices. 

The simplest way to accomplish this would be to repeal the language in the law 
providing for the small payment increase. I would hope that the legislative 
committee will some day see fit to act upon legislation for this purpose. Until 
they have that opportunity, however, I believe it would be perfectly proper for 
this committee to recommend language in the appropriation bill prohibiting the 
use of ACP payment funds for the small payment increase, and requiring that 
they be used solely for cost sharing on actual conservation practices. 

I know of no easier way for this committee to obtain $10 million worth of soil 
conservation without increasing the Federal outlay by one cent. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1959. 
Hon. Joun W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN ByRNES: This is in reply to your letter of January 27, 1959, 
in which you enclosed a copy of a letter to Senator Wiley from Mr. Ivan H. 
Kindschi, chairman, Wisconsin ASC State Committee. You asked for our com- 
ments on the suggestions in Mr. Kindschi’s letter concerning the provision of the 
agricultural conservation program, which requires small cost-share payments to 
be increased (the so-called small payment increase provision). 

_ This provision of the agricultural conservation program is required by legisla- 
tion. It was added to the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, in 1938 as a portion of section 8(e). The provision is as follows: 

“* * * Such payments shall be paid by the Secretary directly to the landlords, 
tenants, or sharecroppers entitled thereto, and shall be computed at rates which 
will permit the Secretary to set aside out of the funds available for the making of 
such payments for each year an amount sufficient to permit the increases herein 
specified to be made within the limits of the funds so available. If with respect 
toany farm the total payment to any person for any year would be— 

“(1) Not more than $20, the payment shall be increased by 40 per centum : 
“(2) More than $20 but not more than $40, the payment shall be increased 
by $8, plus 20 per centum of the excess over $20; 
“(3) More than $40 but not more than $60, the payment shall be increased 
by $12, plus 10 per centum of the excess over $40: 
“(4) More than $60 but not more than $186, the payment shall be in 
creased by $14: or 
“(5) More than $186 but less than $200, the payment shall be increased 
to $200. 
a the case of payments of more than $1, the amount of the payment which shall 
0 be used to calculate the 40, 20, and 10 percentum increases under clauses (1), 
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(2), and (3) shall not include that part, if any, of the payment which isa 
fraction of a dollar * * *.” 

The effect of this provision is to require that payments to any person with 
respect to participation in the ACP which are less than $200 shall be increased 
by the amounts indicated. The formula provides for increasing payments of 
not more than $20 by 40 percent, and provides increases of diminishing amounts 
for payments between $20 and $200, with a maximum amount of increase for a 
person of $14. No such increases are made for payments in excess of $200. 

Payments under the ACP were first made with respect to the 1936 program. 
At that time two types of payments were made: (1) A payment with respect to 
certain soil-depleting crops for planting reduced acreages or planting within 
specified acreage allotments, and (2) payments with respect to the carrying out 
by the farmer of approved conservation measures. Payments of the first type 
were made each year during the period 1936 through 1943. No such type (1) 
payments have been made since 1943. Payments with respect to the carrying 
out of conservation practices (type (2)) have been made each year of the pro 
gram beginning in 1936 and continuing to the present time. During the early 
years of the program (20 years or so ago) the major portion of the assistance 
provided farmers under the ACP was for the type (1) payments. Legislative 
history indicates that the major purpose for the small cost share increase pro- 
vision was to encourage farmers with small farms to participate in this acreage 
reduction program and to provide additional assistance to such small farmers. 

Beginning in 1944 assistance under the ACP has been limited solely to the con- 
servation practice phase (type (2)) but the small cost-share provision must 
continue to be applied to such payments since the requirement is a part of the 
basic legislation which authorizes the program. 

The annual cost, or amount of funds required for making increases under 
this provision currently amounts to about $11 million per year. The total 
amount of funds used for this purpose during the period 19388—57 amounts to 
more than $600 million. Funds used each year since 1954 are as follows: 


Amount of funds used for smail cost-share increases 


Thousands 
of dollars 
a ne a i) Sa I i arr i a cela ues a tescnes end canes 10, 742 
a a ss BI Cs rg lh eae ane ee 10, 760 
Rei ee ae cr cia tetaicnepndnaes hia isc ened cael 11, 216 
te ae i meee mci eee 10, 748 


These amounts are withheld from the funds which would otherwise be avail- 
able to make cost-share payments to farmers for carrying out conservation prac 
tices. 


This Department has felt for a number of years that the small cost-share | 


increase provision is not serving the best purposes of the program. In January 
of 1955 a proposal was made to the Congress that this provision be eliminated 
and a bill (S. 1059) was introduced in the 84th Congress, Ist session, by Senator 
Ellender, to accomplish that purpose. It was not enacted. 

We believe that Mr. Kindschi has presented the situation clearly as the pro 
vision applies to both Wisconsin and nationally. Should you wish to have addi- 
tional information on this matter or to discuss it further we shall be glad to have 
the opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, 
EK, L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


SMALL Cost-SHARE PAYMENTS 


We recommend elimination of the provisions of our ACP program which 
directs making additional payments for ACP cost-sharing practices when the 
total of such payments is under $200. These funds could be used more effec 
tively by making payments on additional conservation practices. 

(Adopted by 1958 annual convention of Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation.) 


Mr. Byrnes. This is one Member of Congress you will find not 
complaining if the Agriculture Committee sees fit, on the basis of 
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limitation of expenditures, to do a little legislating on appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Byrnes. We appreciate your ap- 
pearance very much and your sincerity. 

[ think on proper occasions that it is appropriate for the committee 
to exercise its judgment and recommend to the Congress various lim- 
itations. Since I have been chairman, however, and it is true of the 
others, we have never recommended, nor has the subcommittee ever 
written any legislation on any bill, without first. cles wing it with the 
chairman and top level folks on the legislative Committee on Agri- 
culture, both the Republicans and Democrats. 

I think it leads to a better relationship. We have on occasion 
written legislation, but always after clearing it. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if maybe your committee 
might inquire of the ranking members and the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee. This would give you a chance to try it out 
for a year without changing the basic law to see how much of a 
complaint there is if any h: ardship resulted. 

Mr. Wurrren. It will certainly have our consideration. 

Mr. Byrnes. Thank you. 


Tuurspay, Marcn 26, 1959. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
FRANK DAVIS, WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us Mr. Frank Davis from North Carolina. 

Congressman Hall arranged for your appearance and let us know 
he was war ad to have you come over and represent his area. 

Wew vill be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Davis. Gentlemen, 1 hurriedly, after finding I was supposed 
tocome up here, made preparations. Someone told me I was sup- 
posed to leave a transcript of some nature with you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Many folks write their statements and put them in 
the record, and others just talk orally. We will leave it to you. 

Mr. Davis. I have a prepared st: atement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Put it in the record, if you wish, and then talk to us. 

Mr. Davis. I prefer that. 

(The statement follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is indeed a privilege for me 
‘@ appear before you. I am Frank M. Davis from Iron Duff Community in 
Haywood County, N.C. I own and operate a 250-acre farm, and it is my wish 
to Speak in behalf of myself and all other farmers in my area for the agricul- 
tural conservation program. 

Western North Carolina was settled by white people during and immediately 
following the Revolution: iry War. When our foreparents came to this western 
North € arolina, they had to climb over rugged mountains with their families and 
their livestock. When they had established their homes here, they found they 
Were a long ways from the rest of the world. They were in a dense forest with 
heavy rainfall and a rich soil. These people were what you might say very 
prolific. Their families usually ranged from 8 to 15. After establishing their 
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homes, of course, they had to clear the forests, which was quite a problem, and 
to produce food for their families and their livestock. The main crop was corp 
for all concerned. The problem of cutting down the big trees automatically made 
them till the same fields over and over, till finally when it was depleted of its 
productivity, they cut down and burned trees and made other fields. Due to the 
distance from the outside world, there was a proposition of do it yourself or qo 
without. This type of operation was carried on for 150 years. Naturally during 
that time a great deal of soil and forests were depleted. 

Finally travelable roads were built in the mountains, industry began to estab. 
lish in western North Carolina, and a new day was in the making. This began 
to shape up about the time of the establishment of the agricultural conservation 
program. Through this agency and the various other agencies, the farmer 
learned that by applying lime, phosphate, potash, and other plant foods in the 
proper balance, he could rebuild his land. We are now in the midst of that 
great program. Results have begun to show up. Our streams have less goij 
after rain, and lands that were in sage and briars are now beginning to grow 
legumes and grasses, and the farmers who felt depressed due to the depleted 
condition of his land now steps with more life and smiles with personality and 
pride. The assistance that the Government has given us through the agri- 
cultural conservation program is not only helping the rural people to have more 
of their share in life, but is enabling them to produce boys and girls to become 
leaders in the various fields of the American way of life. 

We have in western North Carolina what is known as the community develop 
ment program. It was born not many years after the establishment of the 
agricultural conservation program. Each community organization, with its off- 
cers, has set up its goal of achievements, such as home improvement, church 
improvements, and youth participation, and soil and water conservation. The 
communities in given counties compete at a given time. The winner is selected. 
Then at the end of the year the winners of each of the various counties gather 
at one central place, after being judged, for selection of the grand winner. 
These prizes are usually given by the businessmen of the district. Last year, 
1958, 112 communities participated. Soil and water conservation is one of the 
big scoring points in the competitive program. 

Not only the people on the farm, but all the people of our great country are 
profiting by the importance of the soil and the organization of our rural people. 

We farmers, often without thinking, state that we own farms. But we really 
do not. We have a paper that shows that we have possession of that farm to 
do as we please with it for our lifetime, and that’s all. We are only stewards, 
and the way the soil is handled during our generation will depend on the type of 
people in the generations to come. 


It is not my purpose coming here only to ask you people to continue the , 


program or increase it, as we believe you will, but I take great delight and feel 
it an honor to thank you and men like you for what you have done thus far, 
and what we feel sure you are going to do with the agricultural conservation 
program in the future. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, you recognize that I am a countryman from 
the farm, not accustomed to this kind of meeting. 

Mr. AnDeRsEN. You are talking to a couple of them here; Mr. Mar- 
shall and myself. 

Mr. Davis. You probably do not want something like that in the 
record but I would like to say that, in addition to what you might 
find in my statement, I am a dairyman. In 1943 I bought the old 
home place, my mother’s and father’s farm after they passed away. 
They raised 13 children and 10 of them are living and out of the 10, 
9 have a college degree. I am the only one who does not. I bought the 
farm and every penny of all of our expenses, including funerals and 
sickness and education came from that soil. When I bought it 1 
1943 it was depleted practically so we began with the soil conservation 
program. My mother started prior to that though and was dou 
pretty good, but I picked up where she left off ay by working Wi 


the soil conservation program, by cutting the ditchbanks and drag: 
ging them up on the hillsides, and by saving all of my compost, by 
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soil testing through our county agents to find out what my soil was 
depleted of, and by taking that and working with them and by get- 
ting my lime, phosphate, and some potash and using my manure for 
the nitrogen, I have taken that and gone a long way. 

I am not going to talk about myself necessarily but I know more 
about myself than my neighbors. My neighbors in the community 
had the first watershed established in the TVA base by cooperation 
with certain agricultural leaders and agencies which established and 
agreed to do things. It is very hilly land, full of sage and briar 
and some productive land but we have built it back and we are rather 
proud of it. Our land was settled during the Revolutionary War 
and afterward our people were very prolific. 

Speaking of my father’s family, my grandfather was the father 
of 13 children and I think my great grandfather lived in a log cabin 
and had so many kids he could not get them in the house all at one 
time and lost count of them. They never did know how many there 
were. We people back there lived exclusively on agriculture. 

I am not representing the United States but North Carolina and 
being separated from the world so long, it is a problem to produce 
our own feeds and foods which have depleted that area. e have 
a heavy rainfall, too. 

There was something about the program in 1936 and the response 
of our land began with the use of lime and unlocking the plant food 
and then the cooperation that it built between the farmers and the 

rivate people made a difference. We brag about our industries that 
oa come recently and we brag about living in an area where our 
great World Methodist Church is located and we think of our wonder- 
iul tourist program and it is fine. It is really fine, wonderful. It 
has raised our standard of living, but there is nothing that has touched 
the real basis of our economy and built the products and started us 
back up. We have not scratched the surface. 

Like our soil conservation program and extension and with other 
agencies that have worked around us, we have not scratched the 
surface. 

That is the statement I wanted to make. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Davis, we appreciate very much your coming 
here. The members of this subcommittee have been strong advocates 
ind supporters of the soil conservation program in all of its parts. 
We are very proud, too, of the fine results that have come from it, 
in which farmers have participated. 

It is helpful to us for folks like yourself, who have had this real 
experience and know about it in person, to testify. It is well for that 
type of testimony to be in the record for us to use, in turn, as we present 
these programs to the Congress. 

We want to thank you for your appearance here. You are talking 
toa committee that is already on your side. 

Mr. Davis. I know that. 

Mr. Wurrren. Your example strengthens our hand when we have 
locarry the fight forward. 

Thank you a whole lot. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted, not only to ask you to continue, which you 
have, but the thing that made me happy is that I had the opportunity 
to have a chance to look at the men who made this thing possible and 
to be able to thank you. 
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Mr. Wurrren. You are quite nice, and we strongly believe in the 
program. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Davis, I would like to say this to you: You 
mention the men who have made this thing possible. After all, I 
would rather go down to the grassroots and “think it is men like you 
who have cooperated and through your personal example in your com- 
munity, you have helped to m: ake it possible because you know as well 
as I do that a watershed, unless you have le: adership i in your particu- 
lar community to help educate the people in that community, as to 
whether or not it is worth while, that project gets nowhere otherwise 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. It does take public-spirited farmers and others all 
along the line to do this great job of soil conservation. 

Mr. Davis. That is true, but the men who hold these positions and 
who have been honored by their communities—they are bound to bk 
fine men to have been honored by being elected to these positions—I 
think we ought to say thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir, and we consider it an honor to serve 
in the Congress. It is quite a responsibility, too, and sometimes itis 
a little difficult to know just how far we should go. We have so many 
different angles to consider and we have to consider the fiscal respon- 
sibility of the Nation. We have to consider the relative merits of any 
program that is before us and it is a terrific responsibility. 

Mr. Davis. Still, if you look back over your travels, you never saw 
a beautiful eroded country. 

Mr. Anpersen. Asa matter of fact, that is true. 

Tam glad you came to testify before us. 

Mr. Davis. I appreciate the time. 





AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


GEORGE D. COX, WINTERVILLE, N.C. 


Mr. Wuirren. Our good friend, Congressman Bonner, told me 
that he wanted to appear here with you, but the situation has changed 
so that he could not. However, he wanted me to tell you that he was 
interested in your appearance and in the program in which you areit- 
terested. 

Mr. Cox. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wutrren. We will be glad to have you read vour statement, 
Mr. Cox, if you wish. Or you can put it in the record and talk tow 
orally. 

Mr. Cox. I will just let this go into the record and then discuss some 
things as we go along. 

Mr. Wuirten. All right. 

(The statement of Mr. Cox follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. Cox, WINTERVILLE, Pitr County, N.C., RE AGRICULTUBL 
APPROPRIATIONS FoR 1960 


Mr. Chairman, subcommittee members, other guests, I have been reading i 
the papers recently of the President’s recommendations for our agriculturt! 
budget for 1960 and I would like to testify in behalf of these funds that I pe 
sonally see a great need for, 
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First, I would like to mention that what I have to say about the agricultural 
conservation program are the words of a man who depends on the soil for his 
living. I have been farming for 50 years and I have learned to respect and see 
the need to take care of the soil and water that God has given us or else it would 
have long ago washed away or worn out. Now I know how expensive these con- 
servation practices are and like many of my fellow farmers I don’t always have 
the money to carry them out. I am appearing before this committee in behalf 
of the small farmers who cannot appear for themselves. The ACP has 
provided a way for us to carry out these needed conservation practices and 
has furnished valuable information and recommendations, and has maintained 
a very efficient office force to administer this assistance to us farmers. 

I personally owe a debt of gratitude to the ACP, I have been receiving as- 
sistance through the ACP off and on for many years. More recently I was given 
$40 in 1954 to put a cover crop on some of my land, in 1955 I received $22.40 to 
help pay for oats for cover crop, last year (1958) I was approved $182.80 for 
permanent sod and cover crop, and this year (1959) I have been approved $108 
for some tile drainage. 

Had it not been for this ACP assistance I would not have been able to have 
carried out these conservation practices with the farming situation being as it 
has for the last 4 or 5 years with the high cost of things I have to buy and 
the low prices I have been able to receive for the farm products I have to sell. 

I do not think that I am different from other small farmers who need these 
aids, information, money, and technical knowledge from the ASC people. A 
small amount of money to a lot of small farmers means an awful lot in pre- 
paring for them a much better standard of living. In lots of cases a hundred 
dollars spent on soil builder or ditching means a much higher standard of 
living for the men and women that can use it that otherwise they could not 
receive. 

Gentlemen, I have been watching and studying the farm program since it 
started in the early thirties, and I think these programs are more valuable and 
more appropriate today than they have ever been in the history of the programs, 

nd I personally do not see how anyone ean justify cutting this program. As 
| said before, I have read in the paper where the President has wanted to cut 
it to the bone. 

Gentlemen, we hope that none of your grandchildren ever ask you what you 
did in this Congress and you have to say, “I voted against the ACP, which 
would have given the little man some of the advantages of the rich man with 
his own money and his own knowledge.” I hope, gentlemen, that you will see 

t not to cut $150 million off of the ACP money that has been so well used for 
several years, I personally think that $150 million is a very small item to 
nillions of people and to the U.S. Treasury, but properly distributed, as it is 
administered through ACP, it will buy more than $3850 million worth of badly 
needed conservation. It enables so many farmers to do some of the things 
which otherwise would be impossible for them to do. 

Gentlemen, let’s not forget that there is not any more land to be had in these 
United States so what we need to do is to try and keep what we now have by 
cover crop, terracing, tile and open-ditch drainage, forest tree planting, and all 
the other approved practices. If you gentlemen will stop and think for a minute 
that agriculture provides all the food that you eat and 45 percent of all jobs 
n this country you can see the necessity of maintaining a very high standard 
of productivity. We can only achieve this by a planned agriculture and I 
do not know any better way to do this than by providing the necessary funds 
for assistance and the ASC personnel and the farmer committeemen to admin- 
ister Our agricultural conservation program. 

I therefore strongly recommend a continuation of at least the $250 million 
ACP budget in 1960. 

As I mentioned before just as important as the necessary funds is the neces- 
sary administration of these funds. I think we have the best people in our 
ASC offices and farmer committee system that ean be gotten, however I wes 

ghty surprised to find out awhile back that they Con’t even receive the same 
ay as the folks in the other Government agencies. I read where it has been 
Proposed to give them a 10-percent increase this year like the other folks had 
ast year. I strongly recommend that you do something about this injustice 
even if it is a year late and appropriete the necessary funds needed to make the 
raise possible. 
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Through a well-administered farm program lies the salvation of our country 
and the ACP. Our ASC personnel and our farmer committeemen are our 
greatest assets. 

Mr. Cox. Gentlemen, you will find in this record that I am q 
representative of a group of small people I did not think were able 
to attend these meetings in behalf of the ACP program. We realize, 
as we go along, that we will not have any more land in these United 
States of ours but we will have an awful lot more people born in 
the different States and in the different counties so the main reason 
I am interested in these programs is this: There is an awful amount 
of small people who do not have the money or the technical know. 
how of doing the job on their small farms that they ought to. We 
realize that small farms are very important for this reason: I do 
not think I have ever heard a great man say, in making a talk, but 
what he was born on a farm. So, gentlemen, it is necessary we try 
to maintain these family-sized farms so that there will be a place for 
honorable men like you Congressmen and Senators to be born and 
rear families. 

I am also interested in this program because of the fact it is the 
only place and the only way that a lot of these men and women have 
of making a livelihood. There are a lot of people on the farms in 
my State and in your State, as well, who are not qualified to do any- 
thing else except to get out there and tend to their little farms and 
gardens and crops. With that in mind, I certainly would like to 
ask you people to consider the things that are in this statement, not 
only for 1960, but for the coming years, in behalf of the small farm. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Cox, we appreciate your statement very much. 
As you say, all of the members of this committee have a farm or small 
town background. We have worked with farm programs for many 
years, and this committee has proven it is a strong supporter of what 
you believe in and what your statement covers. 

We are very much pleased to have you and others, who actually 
participate in these programs, come here and testify. You do not 
need to do so, as far as our actions on this committee are concerned, 
because we have a long record of fighting for these programs. But 
your statements strengthen our hand when we, in turn, have to take 
the fight to the Congress. It is helpful even though we, on the com- 
mittee, are already in thorough accord with you. 

We appreciate very much your going to the time and trouble of 
coming here and pointing out for the record just what this does mean 
to farmers such as yourself. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Whitten, that is exactly why I took the time off to 
come. I thought it might strengthen the program. 

Mr. Wurirren. It does. 

Mr. Cox. And your being able to tell somebody else that some farm- 
ers are interested in this program. . 

Mr. Wuirren. I get lots of letters as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and I am sure that the other members also get letters, from 1- 
terested people. All of this gives us something to quote, if we n 
it. : 

The Bureau of the Budget and the administration try to cut this 
program, it looks like, every year. Then we, in turn, restore it every 
year. So I am certain we will restore it again and trust we will 
able to hold it. 
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Mr. Cox. I hope so. 

Are there any items in here you would like for me to discuss? 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not know that we need to get into too great 
detail. But in some sections of the United States we hear some reports 
that there is a little bit of dissension between the various programs; 
I mean the personnel. 

For example, we have the ACP, the Soil Conservation Service, and 
the Extension Service. In my area they work very closely and har- 
moniously together. 

Isthe situation good in your area ? 

Mr. Cox. In our area it is one big family, Mr. Whitten. In other 
words, our county agent, our ASC agent, and our soil conservation 
district manager and all of those people work exactly like one big 
family. We would like to keep it that way if humanly possible. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think that is true in just about all of the sections. 
Occasionally we hear about a problem in some places in the United 
States, but I am sure that in most of those cases, it would be the per- 
sonality of one or the other. I thought it well to have you cover that 
point. 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Marsnaux. I think in this statement Mr. Cox has made a very 
fine presentation and I think it is very fine that he came here. How- 
ever, we have had some of the people from Research come here and 
have talked to us about witch weed. 

Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Cox. We have some witch weed in our State just down below 
where I live. I do not know to what extent it is covering the counties, 
but we do have a lot of that. 

Mr. MarsHati. From what you know of it, do you think they are 
doing everything that they can ? 

Mr. Cox. Everything that they know how and everything that they 
have money to work with, I will put it that way. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Do you think they are doing pretty well ? 

Mr. Cox. I think they are doing everything they know what to 
do now. 

Gentlemen, there is one other thing I want to mention. 

I imagine you have heard about it and that is this croteluteria that 
has been, and is being, interplanted with crops. That is being mixed 
with feed and it is detrimental to livestock, chickens, and things of 
that kind. I would like to mention that. 

That has been brought out in some States and I believe it is two 
pounds of croteluteria seed to a thousand pounds of corn that is detri- 
mental to chickens and livestock. It might be well worth your time 
to think about that just a little bit where, in some States, they do plant 
croteluteria that will reseed itself. That is detrimental to chickens, 
hogs, and livestock. 

Mr. Marsnaty. To what extent is that being done? 

_Mr. Cox. Very little up to now, but you know the time to stop things 
like that, if you can, is when they first get started. 

Mr. Wurrren. We appreciate your calling that to our attention 
and we will pass that on to the Department to see if they are aware 
of it, and to get some report in connection with that. That would 
be the starting point. 
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Mr. Cox. As far as North Carolina is concerned, Mr. Ballantine, 
of Raleigh, is working on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are acquainted with him. He has been befor 
the committee several times. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. AnperseNn. I want to tell Mr. Cox that I am very pleased with 
his statement that the various agricultural groups down there get 
along in such good shape. After all, we have room in our farm pro- 
gram for all of these people in these agencies. Extension is doing a 
fine job. SCS is doing a good job; ACP and REA and all of them 
are doing a good job. I am rather proud of the fact that through 
the 15 years I have sat on this subcommittee, along with Mr. Whitten, 
that we have been able, through the years, to do what we could to 
keep each of them in his own field and at the same time work together 
and collaborate in trying to do what they could for the general good 
of agriculture. 

Mr. Cox. Gentlemen, it is very nice that we can work that way and 
I still feel that all of these agencies have a place in the agricultural 
economy of the United States. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. You are so right. 

Mr. Horan. I have noted through the years that North Carolina 
has a pretty good reputation on these programs which require co- 
operation among all agencies in the field. That shows up in an 
awful lot of the programs we have to study here. I comment you 
for it. 

Mr. Cox. Gentlemen, what I am interested in, if I can say so, is 
not only the people in North Carolina but the people all over the 
United States where these programs do affect them. I realize that, 
to have a strong United States, we have to have a united United 
States in agriculture as well as in all of these other things. 

Mr. AnperseNn. You are right, Mr. Cox. That is what this sub- 
committee is interested in. 

Mr. Cox. We have also to realize, gentlemen, as I said in the begin- 
ning, there is not any more land but a lot more people to be born 
every day and if we do not keep the productivity of our soils, some- 
body can go hungry a long time after we are dead and gone. 

Mr. Wuirren. We believe that and may we thank you again, Mr. 
Cox. We appreciate your coming before us. 

Mr. Cox. I appreciate the opportunity of coming before you and1 
thank you for your kind attention. 


Drrep Bran RESEARCH 
WITNESS 
GEORGE GODDARD, SECRETARY, NATIONAL DRIED BEAN COUNCIL 


Mr. Wurirren. We have with us now Mr. George Goddard, secre 
tary of the National Dried Bean Council. 

Mr. Goddard, we will be glad to have your testimony. 

Mr. Gopparp. Gentlemen, it will be very short and sweet. 

Three years now in a row we have appeared before you—I have 
appeared before the committee—in behalf of the National Dried 
Bean Council, in support of an appropriation for utilization research 
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on dried beans which we felt was urgently needed. The only thing 
[ have to say today is that the investment you have made in the past 
few years, together with the investment of the growers and the in- 
dustry which has been about twice the Government’s appropriation, 
has paid off. 

We are beginning to have real hopes and promises we are facing a 
breakthrough. We set out to cut down the cooking time on dried 
beans to meet the pattern and demands of the housewife for something 
she could prepare in a hurry and through contract with Stanford 
yesearch, we have cut the cooking time down to one-quarter of what 
it was previously and instead of taking about 4 hours, it now can be 
done in less than an hour. 

Secondly, we think we are on the way to making dried beans 
socially acceptable by the elimination of flatulence. 

Thirdly, we have a long shot going for us inasmuch as the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has discovered that dried beans have an in- 
hibitory factor which tends to discourage the formation of tumors 
and can be a real help in cancer work that is being done on a large 
scale, 

Mr. Anperson. When was that discovered, Mr. Goddard? 

Mr. Gopparp. That was announced about 6 months ago, sir. 

Mr. AnprerseN. How did they discover that? 

Mr. Gopparp. By breaking it down. It is really basic research and 
somebody had the wild idea first in California of looking for a selling 
point for dried beans. That work was done under our program and 
the University of Michigan picked it up and it has put it through the 
mice and rats where they have caused them to have tumors and then 
by feeding them a special diet of heavily laden dried beans they have 
established there is definitely an inhibitory factor for tumors. 

Mr. AnpersEN. It is through research that we will perhaps find 
acure for cancer some day and maybe stumble on it? 

Mr. Gopparp. It is entirely possible. 

In the budget which is before you gentlemen, we are included 
for the same amount as a year ago, $90,000. We are not asking that 
it be increased and we will get along with our present program, but 
we are starting to work on the Department for inclusion in the 1961 
budget for the next step which would call for a pilot-plant operation, 
the process developed at Stanford, and probably some market tests. 
We feel that that out of the way, we then can look ahead to the 
industry arranging its own financing, but we are warning you, in 
effect, that we will be back next year asking for a little bit more 
money and we hope we will be able to substantiate the request. 

We hope to have it included by the Department in its recom- 

mendations. 
_ There is one other point I would like to make. This whole program 
has been part of a segment in agriculture which contains very few, 
if any, “fat cats” from the financial standpoint. There are small 
growers, small processors and small factories involved generally. In 
the State of Idaho, the State legislature set up a bean commission 
where growers, dealers, and processors pay a bag tax. That is raising 
the largest single contribution to research, some $70,000-odd a year. 
In Michigan, it is a voluntary program to which the growers and 
the dealers have paid a bag contribution, too. 
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In California, under their marketing agreement laws, they have a 
similar deduction and we hope that we are, in a small way, blazing 
a trail for other segments of agriculture in this particular field of 
research. 

We are happy to make this report to you gentlemen who are re- 
sponsible for it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Goddard, we wish to thank you for your ap- 
pearance here. Let me say for the record that, in the years I have 
served here, we have always found you to be interested in agriculture 
and doing a good job for the folks you represent. 

We are proud to know about this progress you are making. It 
illustrates again that, while the Government cannot help in many 
fields, contrary to what some folks believe, it requires Federal pro- 
grams as a nucleus around which the industry can get general attention 
directed to these matters. 

I have never been one of those who felt that the Federal Govern- 
ment should do everything for the people. But those things that 
the people can best do through some degree of federalization, the 
Federal Government should do. 

Where the one stops and the other starts, is a matter of individual 
opinion. But we do appreciate the cooperation of the bean industry, 
and it makes us feel good to know of the efforts which are showing 
some productivity. 

Mr. Gopparp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 
WITNESS 


FREDERIC P. LEE, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ARBORETUM ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Wuitten. We are pleased to have with us again Mr. Frederic 
P. Lee, of the National Arboretum Advisory Council. Mr. Lee, we 
will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 

My name is Frederic P. Lee. I am a resident of Bethesda, Md. I 
appear here as Chairman of the National Arboretum Advisory Coun- 
cil, which is an agency which you gentlemen created for advisory 
functions in the organic act establishing the arboretum. I am ap- 
pearing at the direction of the executive committee. With me 3s 
Mr. John E. Graf, who is a member of that committee. 

You gentlemen a year ago restored a cut that the Secretary of Agr- 
culture made in the estimates for the arboretum. We were very 
grateful for that because it has placed us in a position where we have 
been able to go ahead and now see daylight. 

At the same time, the Senate Appropriations Committee made & 
statement in its report on the agricultural appropriations bill in which 
they said this, and I will quote it: 


Within the amount restored for the National Arboretum the committee et 
pects the Department to proceed with the preparation of detailed plans and 
specifications for facilities and other improvements needed to fully develop the 
arboretum. * * * Based upon new plans and specifications current estimates 
of development costs should be included in next year’s budget. 


That is this year’s budget. 
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In response to that, the Secretary of Agriculture informed us that 
he expected this year to submit requests for funds sufficient to provide 
for the completion of all remaining facilities including service build- 
ing, residences, entrance gates, footpaths, trails, water, sewer, and 
electrical facilities, fencing, grading, and equipment. He added, 
however : 

We have not at this time, however, determined a specific target date for the 
main office and laboratory buildings. 

The Secretary, pursuant to that statement, has submitted the esti- 
mates to complete all physical facilities except the main office and 
laboratory building. ‘The funds restored last year completed the 
road work. The funds which the Secretary has provided in the esti- 
mates this year—which we much appreciate and of course hope you 
gentlemen will grant—will complete the greenhouses and the head 
house; the two protective residences, one at either gate, to house the 
superintendent of the greenhouses and the head guard—and they are 
far from expensive residences; the entrance gates at three entrances, 
the grading alongside roads so that we can plant and seed; and the 
remaining stream protection on Hickey Creek, fencing along the 
Anacostia, water supply, and a few minor items. The trails and foot- 
paths we expect to be able to handle from the present operating and 
maintenance appropriations. 

The building for which the Secretary did not include estimates as re- 
quested by the Senate committee has reached this pent He did, as 
requested by the Senate committee, take from the funds restored by 
you gentlemen sufficient to provide for completion of preliminary 
plans for the building. Those plans are now drawn up and a model 
is in course of preparation and the plans for the building have been 
approved by the Fine Arts Commission, so the remaining thing to be 
done is the submission of estimates as requested by both you and the 
Senate committee for the main office building and laboratory. 

I think that is all I have to say at this time. 

I might add one thing. There has been a little talk in the news- 
papers, letters to the papers, and discussion around town, that the 
Congress ought to take those 24 pillars from the east front of the 
Capitol and erect them on Hickey Hill in the arboretum because they 
would then be visible from the Washington-Baltimore Parkway to 
everybody coming into Washington. It isa high site with long views. 
The folks at the arboretum would be agreeable to that if that happens 
to be a site that Congress chooses. We would hope, however, you 
would not use funds out of this year’s appropriation for the trans- 
portation and placement of those pillars but provide for that sepa- 
rately if that should come about. 

Mr. Wurrren. I can appreciate your feelings in that respect, and 
I think this committee would be in accord with your views on that. 
We on this committee have been disappointed at our inability to com- 
plete this arboretum sooner. But it falls in the category of many 
other things that we have the same feeling about. 

There has been some question raised as to whether residencs should 
be provided for the caretakers, as against some other construction 
first. Did that have the close attention of the advisory committee ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. I think it isa very practical problem, Mr. Chairman. 
That area is not one of the most desirable residential areas in Wash- 
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ington. The arboretum is very susceptible to fire, for one thing, to | 
people engaging in minor pilferage, and also to conduct in secluded 
quarters that is hardly fitting to any Govenment establishment. They 
need protection there. It is difficult to have people live there becaus 
it is a little bit isolated, but what we hope is to provide modest regi- 
dences—and I mean really modest—at the R Street and M Street | 
entrances, one for the head guard and one for the superintendent of 
greenhouses, who would afford a measure of protection at night | 
be able to summon the police or fire department if need be. I think 
this provision should be made to safeguard the investment in the 
arboretum. | 

Mr. Wuirren. It is primarily for protection. That makes you 
put these residences ahead of something else ¢ 

Mr. Ler. It is for the protection of the arboretuin. It is not pri- | 
marily for providing residences; it is for the protection of the 
arboretum. 

Mr. Wuirren. We wish to thank you very much for coming her 
and giving us your views. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Fire Ant Conrrou 
WITNESS 


ROBERT M. PAUL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SPORT FISHING 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear at this time from Mr. 
Robert M. Paul, executive secretary of the Sport Fishing Institute. 

Mr. Paul, we will ge glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Pauu. I appreciate the opportunity to come down here today. 
I have never met your committee before, and you may wonder what 
sport fishing has to do with agriculture. 

I came down here today because of our concern and the concern of’ 
lot of our people, particularly in the South, about this fire ant eradi- 
cation program. You people probably have heard of the concern of 
the various conservation groups and I do not want to be repetitive at 
all but I would like to add my recommendation that your committe 
take a long look at the aerial application of pesticides in the South, | 
and further urge that you direct the Department to take a little 
longer look with their own research people at the effects of this areil 
application of pesticides on fish aa wildlife. 

Mr. Wurrren. I appreciate the very practical and fair approat 
you are making, Mr. Paul. But I have had some letters and cor 
respondence from various sections of the country that were rather 
intemperate in themselves. This law was passed by the Congress 0 
affirmative evidence that the fire ant was destructive and dangerovs 
in many ways and an economic drain on many sections. 

From what I have heard, it makes me wonder whether aerial sprays } 
over a wide area of the country are perhaps a wasteful way to met | 
the problem at the particular points where it exists. It raises the | 
question whether more attention should not be given to pinpointing 
the area where the trouble is rather than treating it as a blankel 
situation. 
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We have asked the Department to give us a thorough report on 
what they are doing and what their side of the matter is, and any 
suggestions they may have as to how we may handle the problem and 
minimize the undesirable effects. They have been asked to supply 
that information to us. 

Mr. Pauw. I am glad to hear that. 

We are not at all opposed to the eradication program, but we think 
it should be pinpointed. I have just come from California where 
we are concerned about the fruitfly and other forms of agricultural 
spraying, and I can appreciate the economic danger of some of these 
pests. We have to get rid of them; there is no getting around that. 
We do not want our testimony construed that we want the forest 
spraying in the West stopped. If you kill a few fish they will come 
back, but the forests will not come back for a long time. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank you again, Mr. Paul. Within 
our limits we will see what can be done. 

Mr. Pau. We had an article in our bulletin, from Alabama most- 
ly, from Mr. Drinkard and Mr. Hays, and I might leave that for 
the committee. If you want to include it in the record it will be 
fine. 

Mr. Wurtren. We will consider it. We have to consider how 
voluminous the record is. 

Mr. Pau. I wish to say I enjoved meeting all of you and if we 
can help you on fishing or conservation problems we will be very 
glad to have you call on us. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you a lot. Come back. 


GREAT PLatns PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. DON L. SHORT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have our friend and colleague, Hon. 
Don L. Short, of North Dakota, before the committee. We know you 
are interested in things agricultural. You were before you came here 
and your interest has continued. We will be glad to hear from you, 
Mr. Short. , 

Mr. Suorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Anprrsen. Mr. Chairman, I have observed my good neighbor, 
Mr. Don Short, of North Dakota, and I certainly feel he will make a 
very welcome addition to the ranks of the few of us in this Congress 
who are working for a square deal for agriculture. 7 

Mr, Wurrren. We all join in that. 

You may proceed, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. I certainly appreciate this opportunity to appear—and 
I think I should add it will be very briefly—before your committee 
to put in a good word for the Great Plains program. 

My good friend and colleague, Fred Marshall, from Minnesota, 
advised me a couple days ago that you were considering this matter, 
and Inasmuch as he and I had a chance to sit in on a discussion of 
the application of this program in my State of North Dakota last fall, 
I thought it would be quite appropriate if I did put in a word or two. 
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Certainly it seems to me that this program gets to the root, or will 
tend to get to the root, of some of our basic problems out in the Great 
Plains area. 

Incidentally, I am sure some of you know that I live in extreme 
western North Dakota, which is certainly typical of most of the Great 
Plains area. It is a little rain area and we have our problems from 
time to time on account of weather conditions and other thingy, 
naturally, that affect all farmers. | 

This program, it seems to me, attempts—and I think has demon. 
strated by its application—to get at these basic problems in two differ. 
ent ways. It provides, as the whole soil conservation program does 
to farmers across the Nation, technical assistance and knowledge to 


ranchers and farmers in the Great. Plains area who are attempting | 


to deal with problems that are particularly pertinent to them in that 
area. 

There have been—and no one is more aware of this than I am, hav- 
ing lived on the same ranch out there for 55 years. We came to this 
area before the homesteaders came; I might say just before. We 
watched the area settled; we watched it broken up and brought into 
what I think was in most instances misuse. There were a lot of 
things wrong. In a lot of instances the units were too small, which 
was not anybody’s fault in particular, I guess, but everywhere in the 
Great Plains area they have tried to cultivate endless thousands of 
acres that proper use does not dictate should be used for the produ- 


tion of crops. Experience has demonstrated that over the long pull | 


it is much more profitable to keep much of this land out of cultivated 
crop production than to keep it in crop production. Sometimes when 
prices are high, such as when the United States is in a war, it has 
been a temptation to put some of this land into crop production that 
should not be put to that use. 

There has been much of this misuse of land and I think this program 
provides the technical assistance necessary, combined with the land 
operator’s desire by virtue of his seeing what somebody else has done 


that has added to the productivity of his place. I think you have to | 


keep in mind there that anything you can ever get a farmer to do must 
hinge on its giving him a few more net dollars, not necessarily gross 
dollars but net dollars. We are all subject to that human character- 
istic of wanting to have as many dollars left at the end of our business 
year to spend as we possibly can. 

This points up another thing that was particularly interesting to 
me when Congressman Marshall and I were at this meeting in Bis 
marck last fall and they were outlining the program in North Dakota 
since its inception. One of the things that came out of their presenta 
tion of typical farm plans—and they had a couple of the farm opera 
tors in to tell us the story in their own words. Unfortunately, it 
happened to be one of the days when North Dakota was having 4 
blizzard and some of the farmers were not able to get there. I am 
sure it was not planned to present that aspect of this thing, but it be 


came very apparent to me as we analyzed some of these farm plans, | 


that these operators had for some reason best known to themselves 
abandoned the cash grain operations in some instances and conve 
their operations into a grass and livestock account. 
As you will remember, Fred, we asked the question specifically 
two or three instances as to why they had done this. There were two 
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things that came out of those questions. I kept thinking of it in terms 
of hoping to have somebody tell us they were doing it because they 
found they could get a greater return from these acres of land by 
converting them to grass. I do not think I can quite say that was 
true. However, this was true, that in the preparation and working 
out of these farm plans they had seen fit to abandon in a couple cases 
their wheat allotment completely, something that is considered quite 
valuable in our country; people scramble for a few additional acres 
of wheat allotment. But these people, who apparently had given 
serious consideration to what kind of an operation to carry on—they 
were thinking in terms probably of spending the rest of their lives at 
these places—they had come to a completely voluntary conclusion that 
their best opportunity over the years to make a living hinged on their 
having more of a livestock economy than it did a cash grain economy, 
and they had voluntarily given up their wheat allotments in the 
entirety in a couple instances and in other instances in part. That 
was a portion of their wheat allotment, not their entire cultivated 
land, but a part of their wheat allotment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up a lot more time. I just 
wanted to tell you people that I think that certainly this is one pro- 
gram that I am very happy to see carried on. I think it justifies the 
rather small amount of money that is being spent for it as much as any 
Government program that operates in our country. It seems to be 
pointing the way. ‘These farmers that go into this thing can sort of be 
a classic example of what can be done all over the country, and I hope 
they can point the way to what other people can do to bring about 
what I like to think of as the right use for the land in our part of the 
country. 

If I have inferred there is no place for crop production in our part 
of the country, I did not mean to. By reason of some of the know-how 
we have acquired we can carry on pretty consistent and pretty depend- 
able farming operations. However, there is a lot of land that has been 
in an improper use category. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Chairman, as my colleague Don Short has said, 
Thad the opportunity to go to Bismarck to see the work being done 
in the Great Plains area and there were several things that impressed 
me. 

One of the things that impressed me was the high respect the people 
out there had for our colleague, Don Short. 

I was impressed also by the fact that the people were very con- 
scious of the land management problem. As Mr. Short has said, there 
may be a number of years when the farmers would get a better return 
from cash crops. However, the people we saw were people who were 
thinking in terms of being long-time residents and they were looking 
at it from the standpoint of what was the best for them in the long 
run. 

I saw some very excellent examples of some of the work that had 
been done in providing water for livestock, which had been woefully 
lacking in that area, and which I think is a step in the right direction 
from a conservation standpoint. And I had an opportunity to visit 
& nursery where the trees were supplied by people through their con- 
servation districts, and anyone who had been in Bismarck the day 
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able windbreaks. There have been many, many windbreaks estab. 
lished that are growing in fine shape out in that area. But at the 
same time I think it is recognized that it will be a good many years 
before all the windbreaks will be planted that could be used in that 
area. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Short, we thank you very much for your : appear- 
ance and are glad to know of your interest. 

We shall certainly give consideration to your statement. 

Mr. Snort. Thank you very much. I appreciate it a whole lot. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 26, 1959, 
Cror AND Livestock REpoRTING IN ALASKA 
WITNESS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
ALASKA 


Mr. Wurirren. Gentlemen, we are delighted to have with us at this 
time Senator Bartlett, with whom we served in the House for many 
years. 

Senator Bartlett, we are always ae ised to have you here and pleased 
to see you get 2 promotion to the Senate in that it gives you a longer 
term of service. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I want to join in welcoming the 
Senator before our subcommittee. It is a pleasure to see him here 
in his new capacity as Senator. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am delighted to 
appear before you. If you wonder why I am here in reference to this 
particular matter instead of Representative Rivers, it is because during 
the years I accumulated a file about a yard thick on the subject, and 
I had to brace myself, I admit, to come because I have the temerity 
to appear before you to request money for an unbudgeted item. In 
any year that is difficult and, perhaps, especially so in this year. 
But I make a plea for funds for crop: and livestock reporting in Alaska. 
= e have been handicapped there in the development of agriculture by 

he lack of basic information on such things as acreage production 
of crops, livestock, inventories, and many other fundamental facts 
that have been so long established in most of the other States that 
they are pretty much taken for granted. I am informed that in the 
development of agriculture in the United States the Nation, when still 
young, found that one of the first requirements was for basic informa: 
tion on the volume of agricultural production of food and fiber, and 
for this reason the collection of agricultural statistics was one of the 
first duties assigned to the new Department of Agriculture when it 
was created in 1862, almost a century ago. The fundamental statistics 
provided through the crop and livestock reporting service are still 
the basis from which all orderly production and marketing started. 

These facts were also necessary for the development. of ‘much of our 


I was there in a blizzard would certainly have appreciated the valu. | 
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agricultural research and these data are exte msively used in the devel- 
opment of agricultural policy and agricultural legislation. 

Alaska has never been covered by this national service. The di- 
rector of our agricultural experimental station at Palmer, Dr. Allen 
H. Mink, has st: tated repeatedly that the lac ‘k of such inform: ition has 
been a considerable handicap in the development program. The di- 
rector of our Farmers Cooperative Association has stated that basic 
information on agricultural produc tion, stocks, and other information 
usually supplied ‘through the Crop and Livestock Reporting Service 
is an absolute requirement if the association is to serve adequately 
the farmers and the people of the State and the agricultural industry 
in Alaska. 

You know, and we all know, that Alaska has great potential for 
growth, and I have been seeking in one way or another to get this 

service started in Alaska actively for the last 4 years, and the effort 

started even long before then. I know I do not have to tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, or your sellow members of the essentiality of this service 
because you are much more aware of it than I possibly could be because 
you are acquainted with fh subject, but despite the fact that the 
budget for fiscal 1960 does not ask for any money for this service in 
Alaska, I am going to make a request that you initiate the service 
notwithstanding. 

I am informed that the Extension Service and the State govern- 
ments are ready and willing to cooperate in reference to the expendi- 
tures which would be required and I also am informed reliably, I be- 
lieve, that if we could have about $20,000 in Federal funds we “could 
make—I will not say the modest beginning that that appropriation 
would make possible, but I would say on the other hand that this ought 
to provide the basis for Re kind of service that would be adequate ‘for 
thenext several years. I do not think the activity would need to mush- 
room at all. Since it is done elsewhere and since it has been so neces- 
sary, I hope that you may approve of this for Alaska and, of course, 
I would expect you to go to headquarters, namely, the Department of 
Agriculture, for verific: ation of the $ $20,000 figure which I judge will be 
adequate. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WuirTen. Senator Bartlett, we thank you very much. We will 
ask the Department for a report on what. would be involved i what 
could be done if funds were provided. I again want to say I do not 
know what we are going to be up against in the overall problems we 
face with the budget. But the start here would be for us to find out 
when they could get started and what would re: NY be required on the 
part of the Department in the way of personnel and things of that 
sort, and whether it could be handled on a cooperative basis. 

We will get the full story and see what we can do. 

Senator Barrierr. I shall be more than appreciative. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you very much. 
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THurspay, Marcu 26, 1959, 


INCREASED EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH 


WITNESS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM | 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us at this time our friend and colleague, 
the Honorable Harlan Hagen, of California, a member of the Legis. | 
lative Committee on Agriculture, who has devoted considerable time | 
and effort in the field of agriculture during his service in Congress, | 

Congressman Hagen, we are glad to have you and shall be pleased | 
to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman and other members of the committee, | 
want to express my appreciation for the privilege of appearing here, 

I will divide my remarks into three categories of comment as follows: 

1. The need for increased expenditure for all aspects of research in | 
agriculture including insect and disease control, cheaper methods of | 
production, improvement of product on the farm and through proc- | 
essing, and increased food and industrial utilization. 

2. The need for inclusion of $15,000 in the budget of the Agricultural 
Estimates Division of the USDA to match State of California appro- 
priations for the coming year for carrying on objective sampling tech- 
niques in forecasting cling peach production each year. 

3. The need for inclusion of $1,285,000 for research on the harvest 
ing, ginning, manufacturing, weaving, and finishing of cotton for 
aes the worth of differing methods of harvesting and ginning in 
terms of securing the best net value cotton fiber. Most of this money 
would be spent at, or in direct relation to the new pilot spinning labo- 
ratory at Clemson, S.C. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson in a memorandum for 
the President dated January 19, 1959, which was presented to the Con- 
gress in conjunction ‘with the President’s message on agriculture , 
makes this statement: 

Agriculture in all its aspects has become increasingly dependent upon science 
and technology. ‘This Nation is preeminent in the scope and quality of its agr'- 
cultural research. It must stay preeminent. The continuous flow of products 
from our farms, ranches, and forests, the wise use and management of our lands, 
the economical provision of water to meet ever enlarging needs, the widest con- 
tribution of land products to the Nation’s economy—all of these things requir 
a strong and well-balanced program of continuous research. 

Our research effort in agriculture, forestry, and land management must él 
phasize the marketing and utilization, including industrial utilization, which ov! 
farms, ranches, and forests produce in such abundance. 

The Department of Agriculture, together with our land-grant colleges and 
universities, is fully capable of managing efficiently whatever increased public 
expenditures can be provided for these activities. 

I am not personally acquainted with each of the Department’s re 
quests for research money and cannot, therefore, comment completely 
on the adequacy of the Secretary’s requests to meet the criteria of # | 
“strong and well-balanced program of continuous research.” The 
Secretary has said, however, that he can purposefully and usefully 
utilize all of the money you provide him. 
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As you are aware legislation is now pending before the House 
Agriculture Committee to create a separate agricultural research 
agency. H.R. 309 introduced by Congressman Abernethy of Missis- 
sippi 1s typical of these proposals. The fact that they have been made 
would seem to indicate a past failure on the part of Secretaries of 
Agriculture to request funds sufficient for an adequate program or a 
failure of past Congresses to meet requests made or a combination of 
both of such failures. 

Iam hopeful that this Congress will not only provide enough money 
to cover the cost of specific projects presented to it by the Department 
or by outside witnesses but also will provide a surplus fund to be used 
by the Secretary to cover the initial cost of projects formulated after 
Congress has acted on its budget bill. 

I now refer to the second point of my presentation. The chairman 
has received a letter and I am sure you ain it under date of March 
2, 1959, from W. C. Jacobsen, the director of the State of California 
Department of Agriculture. In this letter Mr. Jacobsen urges the 
inclusion in the budget of the Agricultural Estimates Division the 
sum of $15,000 to be matched by the State of California, dollar for 
dollar, for expenditure on objective sampling of peach groves to more 
accurately determine probable cling peach yields in order that Federal 
and State estimates of production might be more accurate. This 
program has been carried on in the past with matched funds but 
Mr. Jacobsen doubts that money for it is included in the 1960 fiscal 
year budget. He strongly urges that such inclusion be made. <Ac- 
curate estimates of production are vital to sound agricultural activity 
and this pilot program of objective sampling applied to peaches will 
be useful to almost every fruit and nut tree crop. In other words 
this is a pilot program of great value nationwide designed to help a 
number of agricultural commodities. I strongly urge your favorable 
action on this request. 

The third point of my presentation relates specifically to cotton. I 
support the presentation previously made to you by numerous wit- 
nesses that $1,285,000 be appropriated for research on the best methods 
of producing, picking and processing cotton fiber to achieve an end 
product of the greatest value in relation to cost. The bulk of this 
money would be spent in capital investment at, and in programs di- 
rectly connected with, the villot spinning laboratory at Clemson, S.C. 

Through the work at this facility and otherwise it has been learned 
that methods of picking and processing which have resulted in higher 
Government grades of coton have actually created an inferior milling 
product. In some instances these fniathoela have cost growers and the 
processing industry money and in effect this money has been wasted. 
In addition unless standards of Government grading are changed the 
CCC stands to lose tens of millions of dollars on cotton hereafter 
acquired by it for so long as their is ignorance about the effect of 
different practices on the real worth of cotton fiber. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to extend this brief statement 
which I have prepared somewhat. 

Lam not entirely familiar with this objective sampling of cling 
peaches but, apparently, with respect to many crops the Department 
of Agriculture endeavors to estimate the nEbahie produtcion in a 
fiven season in order that they can advise the farmers how to con- 
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duct themselves in reducing their crop, governing their planning and 
so forth so they do not glut the market and, apparently, in the case 
of peaches—and I would assume any other tree crop—this actually in- 
volves more than looking at the number of trees which were there the 
year before. A lot of these trees have on and off bearing years. For 
example, they have two good years and then the next year will be 
poor, depending upon probable weather conditions, for example, 
and this money which has heretofore been matched by the State— 
this is not a new program—is in the nature of developing a method in 
this field of tree crops which will be usable in a great many instances 
as, for example, apples and any number of crops that one might con- 
ceive of that are grown nationwide. 

With respect to this cotton matter I know you have had a series 
of very well qualified witnesses before you on it. I think that this 
is an instance where the Government, which is a large acquisitor of 
cotton—and we hope it does not continue, but we know it will fora 
while—could save tens of millions of dollars by this research program, 
and I think the $1 million which other people more expert than I 
am have requested, is necessary for 1960 and would be earned in a 
very short period by the Federal Government on its own acquisition 
of cotton. 

Those are all the comments I have, Mr. Chairman. 

I would be glad to attempt to answer any questions. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We appreciate your statement very much, Congress- 
man Hagen. 

We did have some testimony from these witnesses who went into 
detail in connection with the cotton problem. 

I personally am not familiar with the matter of this peach fore- 
casting business. We shall ask the Department of Agriculture about 
this. 

As I told the witnesses yesterday, I do not know what we on this 
subcommittee will be able todo. With reference to these requests for 
this large increase in cotton research, I personally know that the prob- 
lem exists and I am convinced that increased attention to it would 
prove of real financial benefit to the Government. However, since it 
has not been presented to the Department, nor by them to the Bureau 
of the Budget, the committee may be limited to redirecting use of 
funds they now have to the extent possible. How much of that can 
be done we will not know until we match all of it together. But we 
are thoroughly cognizant of the problem and appreciate very much 
your appearance in support of this item. 

Mr. Hacen. I want to say I appreciate the problem you gentlemen 
have, and I sympathize with your being on this committee. 

I would like to say this in conclusion: I know you are all aware of 
these proposals to create a separate department. Frankly, I think if 
we had an aggressive presentation by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
we might not have had that necessity in the past, and I am not just 
criticizing one Secretary, because this, I think, has been a problem 
that has obtained for a long time. I think you gentlemen yourselves 
could probably assume the initiative on a lot of this material. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank my friend and col- 
league, Mr. Hagen, for the fine statement that he has made before 
our committee. I know of his interest in agriculture and he has been 
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a diligent member of the House at all times in the interest of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 
Mr. Hacen. I certainly thank you, gentlemen. 


Tuourspay, Marcu 26, 1959. 
Sor, CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLEM MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have our colleague, the Honorable 
Clem Miller of California, before us. We will be glad to hear from 
him at this time. 

Mr, Minter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I know you are familiar with the extent to which the State of 
California is cooperating financially in a joint effort with the Fed- 
eral Government in the Soil Conservation Service program. 

I know you are well aware of the very real need for additional 
technical assistance to the new districts which we plan to form during 
the next fiscal year as well as to the existing districts which need 
expansion. 

My own home residence is in an area which is just planning to 
form such a soil conservation district. 

I simply want to express my support, as one Congressman, for the 
position I trust this committee will want to take on this national 
problem, and to tell you briefly, that I know from my own conversa- 
tions with the farmers and ranchers in my own (‘alifornia north 
coast district that additional technicians are desperately needed if the 
Service is to do the invaluable job I am sure Congress intends it to 
do. 

In my district the area conservationist and his staff have been doing 
a remarkable job of serving existing districts and helping new dis- 
tricts get started despite the fact that his underpaid and undermanned 
staff is spread too thin. Just as an example, college graduates begin 
there as a GS-5. I conversed recently with Mr. Jack Woods, the arez 
[I supervisor. Their top rate is a GS-9 at $6,250. What this means 
is that the State of California is hiring away our soil conservationists 
almost annually with an additional $1,000 a year, and the turnover is 
frightful. 

This means that a person has to be really devoted to the Soil Con- 
servation Service to remain on and this creates great inefficiency. Jack 
Woods has told me that he has at the present time in his conservation 
force a GS-9, two GS-7’s, and two assistants at GS-5 and 6. For his 
soils force he has one soil scientist who covers both the First and Sec- 
ond Congressional Districts which is all of northern California. 

He has a survey chief at a GS-9. He has one man at Napa, a GS-7, 
and one at Ukiah, a GS-7 also, to cover two whole counties, and the 
engineering staff has a single man who covers the overall problems of 
our State and an additional man at Sebastopol, Ukiah, and Santa Rosa. 
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This means that the area is simply not being covered. In fact, they are | and I 


unable to get the staffing of two additional people that they are au. 
thorized to have because they simply cannot find anyone at the salaries 
that have been named, and in so vital a matter as clerical work they 
are unable to get someone to do the half-day’s clerical work necessary 
because of the low salary rates. : 

I appreciate that last session this committee played a key role in 
increasing the appropriation for SCS technical assistance. I regret 
that the administration’s 1960 budget request would not permit assign- 
ment of sufficient technicians to service our new district. This would 
be a backward step and false economy in my opinion. 

I noted on the floor of the House that a subcommittee chairman and 
the chairman of this committee said he had never had explained to 
him by a witness appearing before any of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees as to how we were to pay for the programs that the Congressmen 
came in to present. Well, I would simply like to say as one Congress- 
man that I believe implicitly that the way we will pay for these 
programs is simply in the soil that we will save and the benefits that 
will accrue to our farmers and ranchers, and that this is sufficient 
recompense for the outlay of Federal tax dollars and can be demon- 
strably shown to be an efficient return on the money that we invest. 

I want to add my support to those others who have urged you to 
again recommend an appropriation adequate to assure sufficient 
technicians both to properly staff existing districts and to provide 
technical assistance to new districts as they are established. I trust 
your report will point up this need. 

I might say that I would like permission of the Chair to introduce 
an additional statement with respect to grape viruses and the need for 
greenhouses in California to provide for this nationwide problem. 
There are other Congressmen from California who are from grape- 
growing areas who would like to enter with me in this statement, and 
we would appreciate the opportunity to introduce it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to include it in the record at the 
conclusion of your testimony. 

Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Miller, you have made a very fine presenta- 
tion in my opinion. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that for 15 years Mr. Whit- 
ten and I have been sitting on this subcommittee, along with other 
very fine gentlemen, but we happen to have been here the longest, and 
during all of that time both Mr. Whitten and I, and our colleagues 
later on, have steadily increased the appropriation for soil conserva- 
tion operations from a $15 million figure baa in 1943 to what itis 
today. We are firm believers in the work of that great organization. 

Now, I will simply express my opinion and I regret to see a budget 
come before us that has no allowance whatsoever for staffing new 
districts. I also regret to see no forward-looking aspect on the part 
of the Budget toward affording additional technical assistance In 4 
great operation such as this which, as you have said, is so thinly 
spread that it is a difficult thing to do the job that Congress and the 
people want done. So I proposed officially 3 or 4 years ago that we 


———— 


should go on the basis of increasing these soil conservation opera- | 


tions by a moderate amount, say, of about $5 million a year up to the 
point where we have the kind of staff that we know can do the job, 
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and I thank you for your appearance here today and I am glad you 
back me up. 

My idea as to the need of it is this: Here is one fundamental thing 
of more value to the generations to come than any other section in 
this particular bill. 

Mr. Mitter. I certainly agree with you, sir. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. This, along with basic research. 

Mr. Mitier. I certainly agree with you wholeheartedly, and as you 
have well pointed out, this really pays dividends in the future and 
should not only be thought of as a cost assessed against the 1960 
budget or the 1961 budget, but a return for generations to come that 
will be bringing back revenues in the form of protected soils and 
good farms and good farmlands. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to point out further, Mr. Miller, that of 
course you realize that this subcommittee has been fighting through 
the years against what we consider a lack of serious enough consider- 
ation of this great problem. Right in this room, the work which we 
envision and can see all through the Nation today as to the accom- 
plishments in soil conservation, in watershed protection and flood 
control, this subcommittee sitting before you has had more to do with 
it than any other committee of the Congress. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuttren. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

We are very much interested in this problem and appreciate your 
coming here before us. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MarsHatx. It is good to have you before our subcommittee, 
Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mruter. Thank you, sir. 

(The joint statement is as follows:) 


Joint STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA CONGRESSMEN CLEM MILLER (1sT DISTRICT), 
Harotp T. JOHNSON (2D), JoHN E. Moss (3D), GeorceE P. MILLER (8TH), 
Cuartes S. Gusser (10TH), JoHN J. McFatyt (11TH), B. F. Sisk (12TH), 
HARLAN HaGEN (14TH), Harry R. SHEPPARD (27TH) AND D. 8. Saunp (29TH) 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, thank you for the privilege of 
making available to you information about an agricultural research problem 
that concerns us. 

The Department of Agriculture’s Agricultural Research Service is engaged 
in a cooperative program with the State of California which is vital to the 
future of the grape-growing industry. The program is aimed at control of 
grapevine virus disease. 

We believe that a relatively small Federal investment now to advance one 
phase of this research program would pay off manifold; it would result in sub- 
stantially increased yields for both the vineyards and the Federal tax income 
generated by this industry. 

Briefly, the problem is this: At the University of California’s College of 
Agriculture at Davis, USDA and university plant pathologists are improving 
and producing virus-free stock to replace infected stock in diseased vineyards. 

Some virus diseases, such as Pierce’s disease, kill grapevines, others cause 
degeneration of vineyards, reduce yields, are responsible for poor fruit quality, 
and contaminate soils. Most of these diseases are now known to occur in every 
srape-growing region—including the States of New York, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
rr Maryland, Texas, Washington, and New Jersey, in addition to Cali- 
ornia. 

This is why the USDA is cooperating in this work. It is more than just a 
California problem. It is a national problem. The program will benefit all 
érape-growing districts in the United States. 
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Extent of the disease varies. For one example, in one major California grape. 
growing region. Dr. William Hewitt, plant pathologist at the University of 
California’s Agricultural Experiment Station, estimates that if the infected 
vines could be replaced, yield could be increased by 2 to 4 toms per acre, May 
we quote Dr. Hewitt: 

“In recent studies (1957 and 1958) the virus disease known as leafroll has 
been found to some extent in all of the wine-grape vineyards examined. The 
numbers range from only a few diseased vines in some vineyards to as high as 
100 percent of the vines in one vineyard examined. Certain varieties are almost 
completely infected with leafroll. in the variety Petite Sirah, which was care 
fully evaluated in three different vineyards, 94, 96, and 72 percent of the vines 
were infected. 

“Studies on economic losses from leafroll were made in 1958. Yield and 
sugar production from healthy and leafroll-diseased vines growing side by side 
were measured. Healthy vines of the variety Melon produced, on the average, 
16 pounds of fruit with a sugar content of 24 percent; adjacent leafroll-infected 
vines of the same variety produced, on the average, 3 pounds with 21 percent 
sugar. Similar differences were found in the varieties Burger, Cabernet Sav- 
vignon, French Colombard, Pinot St. George, and Zinfandell. st 

“Both the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the California Agricultural 
Experiment Station, as well as the early vineyardist, were responsible for the 
wide distribution of virus-infected grapevines. Much of this spread took place 
before the seriousness of the virus diseases was understood and while the actnal 
recognition of these diseases was obscure. Both USDA and CAES now recogniz 
the threat of grape-virus diseases to the California grape industry and consider. 
able research effort is directed toward a solution of the problem.” 

The researchers now know that control can be accomplished by pulling dis 
eased vineyards, letting the soil lie fallow for 2 years, then treating the soil 
and replanting with certified stock. 

But a bottleneck has developed in advancing this problem. The bottleneck is 
insufficient greenhouse space at Davis. The university’s two 60- by 120-foot 
greenhouses assigned to the department of plant pathology are shared by 22 
research workers, including two USDA staff members stationed at Davis. They 
are all trying to conduct research with these limited facilities. Work on the 
vital virus-control program must at times be delayed because of lack of green- 
house space. 

We are advised by Dr. J. B. Kendrick, Sr., head of the department of plant 
pathology, that an appeal has been made to the university for additional green- 
house space. He states that with the university’s concentration on its exten 
sive program of major building construction, and a proposed cut in the uni- 
versity’s statewide budget, he has no reason to be optimistic about securing 
these greenhouses from State funds. 

The stock certification program now covers 21 varieties of grapes—12 wine, 5 
table and raisin, and 4 rootstock. It takes about 6 years after a variety is 
selected to completely index it for presence of viruses and to increase the wood 
sufficient for even limited distribution. About 3 of these 6 years now are re 
quired for the indexing ; with additional greenhouse space—and one USDA tech: 
nical assistant—we are informed this 3 years could be reduced by 12 to 18 
months. 

We are informed that the virus-control work, to move along as it should— 
and as the university and USDA researchers now are otherwise able to move 
it along—requires three 14- by 30-foot greenhouses and one 15- by 30-foot head: 
house. A rough estimate for building and equipping these units is $50,000. 

The Agricultural Research Service is aware of the problem. Dr. F. P. 
Cullinan, associate director of ARS, advised us last week that “we would not 
be in a position to contribute to the construction of such a facility in this 
fiscal year. We shall be glad, however, to give consideration to providing 
such facilities in the beginning of fiscal year 1960, when we know what funds 
may beavailable for our work.” 

Grapes are California’s third most valuable fruit crop, trailing only oranges 
and apples. In 1956, the crop had an estimated farm value of more than $15) 
million. 

We respectfully request that you and your committee, Mr. Chairman, recoil 
mend an appropriation for the Agricultural Research Service’s fiscal 1960 
budget (for farm research relating to production) sufficient to permit this 
grape-virus control program to move ahead in an orderly fashion. 
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Trurspay, Marcu 26, 1959. 
NATIONAL ScHooL LuNcH PrRoGRAM 


WITNESSES 


PATRICK B. HEALY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILE 
PRODUCERS FEDERATION 
N. J. POST, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have before us Mr. Patrick B. 
Healy, assistant secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation. 
Mr. Hearty. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
file the statement which we have prepared and to comment just brief- 
lyonsome of the highlights in it. 
“Mr. Wirtrren. We would be glad to have you follow that course. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Patrick B. Healy, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK 
PRODUCERS I‘EDERATION 


Mr. Whitten, members of the committee, I am Patrick B. Healy, assistant 
secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation. Our offices are located 
at 17311 Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

The Federation is made up of dairy cooperatives—owned and controlled by 
their dairy farmer members. There are some 800 dairy cooperatives in the 
Federation. The membership of these cooperatives by and large farm the family- 
type dairy operation which produces the bulk of our national milk supply. 

We come before you today to discuss several items in the proposed U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture budget for fiscal year 1960 of particular interest to our 
membership. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The proposed appropriation of $100 million for this program for the 1960 fiscal 
year is inadequate. The $100 million proposal would, if approved, be a reduc- 
tion of $45 million from the amount available for the program this year. 

The proposed reduction is ill-advised for several reasons. No. 1: Enrollment 
in the Nation’s schools continues to increase. It is estimated that upwards 
of 40 million children will be enrolled for the next school year. No. 2: The de- 
sired goal of more children having available a complete nutritious lunch will 
not be reached unless the Federal Government continues to assume its responsi- 
bilities in this cooperative effort. Experience has shown that only through the 
interest and leadership of this committee have the State and local school officials 
been assured of Federal participation at a reasonable level. No. 3: Additional 
Federal participation is essential if the objectives of the program are to be 
reached—improvement in the nutritional level of our school-age population and 
expansion in the consumption of our national food abundance. 

_ The attached table (1) shows the continuing progress made in this program. 
This is due in large measure to the interest and support the program has received 
Irom this Committee and the Congress. The number of children participating 
n the program has increased each year. The number of children participating 
48 a percentage of the total school enrollment has increased each year although 
this percentage is not as high as we would want it to be. The additional sup- 
port for the program authorized by Congress for the current year has meant an 
average Federal reimbursement rate of 4.7 cents per lunch as against an average 
of 44 cents during the 1957-58 school year. It is estimated that should the 
appropriation for cash reimbursement drop to the $100 million level recom- 
mended by the U.S. Department of Agriculture for the next school year, the 
average rate of reimbursement per lunch would decrease to between 4 cents and 
42 cents. Such reduction would result in lowering the participation and would, 
therefore, be inconsistent with the objectives of the program. We respectfully 
urge the committee to recommend a minimum appropriation of $125 million for 
the next fiscal year. On the basis of increased school enrollment and increased 
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program participation, it is estimated that an appropriation in this recommended 
amount would assure continued progress in the program. 

In the other area of Federal support for the program—the purchase and dis. 
tribution of agricultural commodities—we believe, and have so noted on many 
occasions, that the committee should be commended for its leadership in specif. 
cally providing for the earmarking of section 32 funds in order to make adéi- 
tional commodities available for inclusion in lunches served to participating 
children in addition to those commodities made available through section 6 of 
the National School Lunch Act. We understand that approximately $32 million 
of the $35 million authorization has been used for this purpose. We urge the 
committee to continue this authorization at no less than the current level. The 
attached table (II) shows the activity this year under each of these procurement 
programs. 

The attached table (III), showing the total number of meals served for each 
year since 1947, supports the significance of the program as a mechanism to 
increase the consumption of agricultural commodities. sast year, for instance, 
there were 1,846 million type A lunches served in the program. This means 
that 1,846 million one-half pints of milk were consumed under the program, as 
were some 1.8 billion pounds of other agricultural commodities. The total cost 
for these lunches was upward of $469 million, exclusive of Government donation, 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


The dramatic progress being made in this program to eradicate brucellosis 
from the United States is evidenced by the following progress report showing 
by year from 1954, the year preceding the first vear of the accelerated program, 
through 1958, the strides that were made to reach the goal of eradication. 


Number Number 

States mod- counties 
ified certified | modified cer- 

free ! tified free! 

ae eect ea iees tant x 3 Pe ae 

1954... ; ai | 3 3%) 
1955... 3 434 
Fae E 5 585 
1957... 7 ; ‘ 19 olf 
Ws eS ye ee 217 1307 








! Modified certified free status means that infection is reduced to not more than 1 percent of the cattle 
and not more than 5 percent of the herds. 

2 North Carolina, New Hampshire, Maine, Washington, Wisconsin, Delaware, Minnesota, Connecticut, 
Vermont. Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Utah, New Jersey, Michigan, New Mexico, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


The momentum in this program generated over the past 5 years has been & 
real tribute to the cooperative effort among Federal and State agencies, 
veternarians, and farmers. The attached table (IV) shows the increased 
financial support given to this program by the States since the accelerated 
program began. We believe this increased support is due in large measure to 
the increased Federal support made available by the Congress. We further 
believe that a decrease of $5 million in Federal support, as proposed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, will discourage the States from maintaining the level 
of their support. Such proposal, if approved by this committee and the Congress, 
would also decelerate the speed at which we are driving toward complete 
eradication and possibly jeopardize the attainment of this goal. The proposal 
to reduce the appropriation by $5 million, at this time, strikes us as being false 
economy. It appears to be a reasonable conclusion that the continuation of the 
current level of appropriations would do two things: (1) it will give assurance 
that the eradication of brucellosis is attainable within a relatively short period 
of time, and (2) that the overall cost of such eradication would be less than if 
the period necessary to eradicate is extended. 

Finally, we would like to point out to the committee that this program to 
eradicate brucellosis has real meaning to the country as a whole. According 
to a report made by the U.S. Public Health Service, the reported cases of human 
brucellosis have decreased from 1,823 in 1954 to 802 in 1958. The disease control 
program including the removal of infected cattle has been a large factor 
bringing about this reduction. 
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We respectfully urge the committee to continue its leadership in this program 
by recommending an appropriation for the 1960 fiscal year no lower than that 
available to the U.S. Department of Agriculture for fiscal year 1959. 


COOPERATIVE DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT AND SIRE-PROVING PROGRAM 


We respectfully direct the committee’s attention to the fact that funds avail- 
able for this program have remained at a static level for several years with pro- 
vision being made only to meet Federal employees’ pay increases authorized by 
the Congress. We believe the significance of this program to dairy farmers, plus 
the increased demands made on it, warrant the action of this committee and the 
Congress to approve additional funds for program operations. 

The cooperative dairy herd improvement and sire-proving program performs 
a real service to dairy farmers. It gives farmers information that can mean 
more net income. It is truly a cooperative program among Federal and State 
Governments and dairy farmers. The bulk of the cost is borne by the dairy 
farmer participants. It is estimated that of a total program cost of $8 million 
in 1958, some $300,000 were Federal funds and about $500,000 were from State 
funds. The remainder came from dairy farmers. The success of the program, 
however, depends greatly on the processing of the data received by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the dissemination of this data to farmers. 

The basic data on individual cow performance is collected by DHIA super- 
visors and forwarded to the State colleges. The colleges in turn forward this 
information to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This data is processed to de- 
termine the production performance of daughters of individual bulls. This 
performance is then compared with the performance of the dams to determine 
sire-proving. Such proving can indicate the bulls of superior transmitting lines. 
This is the information that dairy farmers and artificial breeding associations 
use in their breeding programs. ‘This information, together with other data 
available from DHIA, helps farmers adjust their herd management to assure 
best possible income return. 

The economie significance of information through DHIA to individual dairy 
producers can best be illustrated by the following table based on DHIA infor- 
mation gathered in 1957; the table shows the relationship among the level of 
production to feed and other costs, and income: 





Level of production Feed costs | Total costs | Net returns 
4,100 pounds Riches $115 $232 — ft 
6,100 pounds ean 143 286 31 
Pe 2 Se 275 SE ee ee ee 168 336 64 
1,894 pounds : <n a? oe lath i OA co Dak Sa 180 | 360 76 
12,000 pounds. IDS ELIE PERSE . aes msi 194 388 lll 
14,000 pounds. _- sae isa Rint tacin ee 215 430 153 


, The problem we face and the one we ask the committee to give its attention 
is the threat to the success of the DHIA program unless steps are taken to make 
it possible for the U.S. Department of Agriculture to participate fully in the 
program by cutting down the time lapse between receipt of data and publica- 
tion of results. At the present time this lapse is estimated between 10 and 12 
months. This is inordinately long. The solution to the problem is quite simple 
and calls for a minimum cash outlay. An increase of some $150,000 in the 
Department’s budget request for DHIA will make possible the mechanization of 
(data processing to the point where up-to-date and more complete sire-proving 
information can be placed in the hands of dairy farmers in reasonable time to 
be useful. 
AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES 


There continues to be a real need for this committee’s leadership in pro- 
Posals to strengthen the agricultural estimating service in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

_ Statistical information on production, costs, prices received, and consump- 
ion is basic to individual farm operations as they are to programs adminis- 
tered nationally by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Accuracy in estimates 
on any of these items is essential. 














Efforts to upgrade the methods and procedures and broaden the coverage of our 
data have been made to the extent possible by the Agricultural Estimating 
Service. More needs to be done. A sound program was proposed to the com. 
mittee in 1957. The objectives of the program proposed in this report are prac. 
tical. The wisdom of doing everything possible to reach these objectives is best 
reflected in the need agriculture has now for a modernized agricultural re. 
porting service. 

RESEARCH 


The membership of this committee has long demonstrated its recognition of 
the important role research has played in the area of agricultural technology 
and in other areas. We are sure the committee shares the belief of our mem- 
bers that research in agriculture is in everyone's interest. Research objectives 
that make possible improvements in dairy farmers’ economic position contribute 
toward stability in the industry. We look to this committee for continuing lead- 
ership in providing overall direction of the research program to the end that 
more efficient techniques in the production and marketing of milk and dairy 
products can be developed. 


CONCLUSION 


This testimony on the 1960 fiscal year budget for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is based on the policies of the National Milk Producers Federation. 
These policies are the policies made and supported by the producer member- 
ship of the federation. These policies cover a multitude of subjects bearing 
directly on the dairy industry. They show the many facets needed for a well- 
rounded national dairy program. 

This committee has been a real stalwart in helping the dairy farmers secure 
legislation to increase markets for milk and dairy products and manage Govern- 
ment dairy stocks in a manner that will guarantee the best possible use for these 
commodities and minimize the adverse effect such stocks have on market prices 
for dairy products. 

Dairy farmers have utilized these programs and services. A degree of success 
toward stabilization has been achieved. We estimate that this year the produc- 
tion of milk will be more closely in line with consumption needs than in recent 
years. Further broadening of the base of consumption could do much toward 
achieving balance between anticipated supplies and demand. For instance, we 
believe that the use of additional section 32 funds through a program designed 
to make more mili. :vailable to families with low incomes would be beneficial 
in many respects. \Ve contend that such a program operated in the interest of 
these families, whose incomes are inadequate for reasons of health, unemploy- 
ment, or underemployment, would make nutritional benefits available to this 
nutritionally vulnerable group and could expand milk consumption. Any in- 
crease in milk consumption through this type of program will also mean less 
stocks of dairy products in the hands of the Government. We believe a family 
milk program can be effective and is practicable from the standpoint of adminis 
tration. We believe the use of section 32 funds for this purpose is in keeping 
with the purposes for which those funds have been earmarked. 

The dairy farm families making up the membership of the National Milk 
Producers Federation have gone on record many times in appreciation of the 
interest this committee has shown in maintaining sound agriculural programs 
and in furthering ideas to improve those programs or bring into being additional 
programs that are beneficial not only for dairy farmers but for all parts of 
our national economic structure. We thank the committee for this opportunity 
to discuss these matters with you. 
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Vational school lunch program—number of children participating compared to total 
school enrollment, 1947-59 

















| Number | | Number 
| Total | children | Percent || Total children Percent 
school partici- | partici- | | school partici- partici- 
Fiscal year |enrollment} pating | pation | Fiscalyear |enrollment| pating pation 
| (millions) !} (millions) ? | | (millions (millions) 2 
| 
(1) (2) | (3) | (1) | (2) (3) 
| 
SS oe ge | r j | an | eo a a 
1047..---- 26. 6 4.5 | 16.9 || 1954.-...--.--| 31.0 | 8.2 26.4 
~ ae 26.6 | 4.4 | 16.5 |} 1955.........- 34.0 9.0 26.5 
1049... .- : 26.9 | 5.1 | 18.9 ae 34.9 | 9.8 28.1 
1950 ‘ 27.5 | 5.8 | GR ie BE cncienanes | 35.9 10. 6 29.5 
1051 3 28.1 | 6.5 | 23.1 || 1958...--.---- 37.2 11.4 30. 6 
. ee 29.1 | 7.1 24.3 Sealine winches | 39. 1 312.3 31.5 
1953 a“ ae 29.7 7.5 | 25. 2 | | 
| { \ | 








Elementary and secondary school enrollment, public and private schools, United States and Territories. 
? Excludes number of children participating in the ‘type C’’ meal, milk only. 
Estimate, 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Obligations of Section 6 funds for purchase of foods for use in National School Lunch 
Program 


[Funds limitation: $14, 650, 000) 











Commodities | Quantity Obligations 

(pounds) (thousands) 
ae s " iccniilian Rae cuca = — —_——_—_—— 
Canned sliced apples. ---- KceBasuwbuteddencsbewas sews a am 9, 828, 000 $1, 023 
Canned applesauce. ------ (adende nna ae --------| 12,604, 800 1, 125 
Canned green beans. ; 15, 826, 670 1, 661 
Canned corn... kee aee st RaE 6h tiene a Sadan nes nd | 9, 828, 000 1, 022 
Grapefruit sections. __....----.-.- ‘ pamea adie aaa ee was ne 11, 325, 000 1, 697 
Canned peaches. = = aad ieee Ss : | 26, 908, 200 3, 285 
Gen ONG... ccs ceude wns eldickibiacnie Gia San adnee --| 16,031, 680 1, 444 
I RR 8 ea 5 18, 543, 062 | 1, 831 
Canned tomato paste---- ; - Sheen ‘ ° nen 11, 799, 000 | 1, 518 
a 5 oh ot oc ly te meee ee a Soult _.| 182,694, 412 14, 606 

| | 





Obligations of sec. 32 funds ($35,000,000) 








2 t A} | 

Commodities Quantity | Obligations 

(pounds) | (thousands) 

aenicloni * Beith kiki a ectecienad a eh igi daail inh ical meen tenn 
NN eg le le ee ee Pi | 4, 181, 600 | $575 
I tes cnc snc ais ene eacneceaaeras tell Ses Aiea ree | 17,056,000 | 1, 709 
Dried eggs ! FS A § STIS Bite eA See eek asset kdl Bt 9, 067, 500 | 11, 218 
Frozen ground pork Sk, canbe ateaata Se cae aia | 19, 987, 000 | 9, 722 
IR CN Be 8 a ek al Y 23, 560, 000 8, 499 
RNs <b char Rn ee ee 73, 852, 100 | 31, 723 


Purchases not yet completed. 


source; U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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National school lunch program—number of meals served 1947-57 
































my l 
Percent || | | Percent 
Total meals} Total type type 1} | Total meals) Total type | — type 
Fiscal year | served all A and B Aand B || Fiscal year | served all | A and B A and B 
types meals of total types | meals | of total 
| meals meals 
| | 
} =) (2) (3) a 2 (3) 
Ee ——— - a a a ————EE ——_ $$ | 
| j 
Million Million | 1} Million Million 
yet 910.9 | 682. 2 | 74.8 || 1953_..- 1, 583. 6 1, 219.8 77.9 
1948___- 972.0 | 714.8 | 73.5 || 1954...__- | 1,661.4 1, 346. 0 | 81.) 
1949____ 1,119.1 26.8 73.8 || 1955_......- 1, 806. 6 1, 481.3 | 81.9 
1950___- 1, 275.9 950. 9 ae —_—_——a | 1, 726. 6 1, 608. 6 | 93.1 
ER } 1, 393. 1 1,054.9 75.7 . | 1, 777.2 1, 767. 2 | 00.4 
3902... | 2480.9) 1,188.7 76.0 || 1958..........] 1,882.6 1, 873.1 | Ws 
1 | | 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Brucellosis eradication program 
| Amount of Federal funds 
Ss esdeciceciaciedbsaooeeeeaioneenaarore Amount of 
| State funds 
Available Obligations 
— _ aes TS —_ 7 —_ = t | ED 
RO cE tg Fa oa ec Ieee es, | $3, 677, 084 $3, 677,084 | $12, 204, 256 
Se We ana a eat Suisecer aden oar akoon esha saameeeunre 18, 774, 700 15, 333, 397 | 11, 233, 681 
Nite ete eee oe nig sianee ee amnnemt 20, 961, 165 20, 185, 600 15, 730, 479 
Re ects a a Fk  bakassceweocereasanne | 23,962,400 | 20, 999, 582 15, 841, 562 
A Na Ri a ee ae Dat ees ete iith ba dasia th details testis paw dado & niin 24, 386, 522 22, 251, 776 | 16, 705, 945 
ey EE = os Len econmakasabwncockasousnnnwe 20, 556, 800 | 1 11, 881, 300 17, 668, 166 





1 As of Jan. 31. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, 


Mr. Hearty. Mr. Chairman, we have about three areas in the De- 
partment’s budget that we would like to talk about. 

First, is the national school lunch program. 

The Department of Agriculture last year had a budget of $110 mil- 
lion for our national school lunch program, and they had notice from 
this committee that they should spend another $35 million of the 
section 32 funds to buy commodities in the open market for use in the 
school lunch program. 

Now, a review of their budget this year indicates to us that they are 
asking for $100 million in direct appropriations, which is $10 million 
less than they had last year, and they made no mention of this section 
32 money. ; 

So in effect they are asking for about $45 million less for this 


Biers 
e think that the school lunch program, which is an old program 
and one which is well tried and one which is serving a very useful 
purpose, should not be cut to any extent this year but, instead, should 
be increased. We ‘ave two reasons for it, and the principal one is that 
as of now only about 31 percent of the children which are eligible 
to participate in this program are participating and if we cut the 
funds—as a matter of fact, if we do not expend the funds—the lunch 
program must move backward instead of forward. 

That, of course, does not apply only to milk. That money is used 
for everything. Milk is an integral part of the program and, there- 
fore, we are very much interested in it. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Healy, I personally am very strongly in favor 
of the school lunch program. I have alsin felt that the value of 
having the Federal Government in it was to provide the nucleus 
for the organizing and the setting up of the school lunch program, 
believing that that was to the national interest. However, I have 
never felt that it was the sole responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide the school lunch program. The point I make is this: 
Somewhere there is a level at which the Federal participation should 
be limited, and from that point on it should be \oded. 

With an increasing school population, certainly, I do not feel that 
this is the time to reduce the Federal appropriation. But, on the 
other hand, as you can imagine, with all the letters we get about bal- 
ancing budgets and large deficits and things like that, we cannot be 
unaware of the limits of the overall budget recommended for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Not only that, but we are up against the speeches that our Secre- 
tary makes, pointing out how expensive his own department is. If 
we restore what he took away, it puts us in the position of having to 
raise the budget $45 million. I hope this committee will restore it, 
but in the process you can see the position we have been put into as 
a result of this recommended reduction by the budget. 

Mr. Hearty. I would like to get in the record that I do represent 
the National Milk Producers’ Federation, which is an organization 
of some 800 dairy farmer cooperatives, located in every State in the 
Union, and that the views we express here are views of these dairy 
farmers which are based upon consideration at annual meetings. 

We think that, surely, $20 million or $45 million is a whole lot of 
money, and it is a lot of money in terms in which farmers generally 
talk but, also, our farm economy is an important segment of our econ- 
omy and that unless we can do things to strengthen their part in our 
economy, we are headed for even more serious trouble. 

Now, this school lunch program is one means through which we can 
encourage expanded consumption basis for the good foods and to 
teach children when they are impressionable what to eat and how to 
eat. We think, therefore, that it is false economy to attempt to cut 
back in programs of this sort. It is not only the fact that these 
lunches go, I think, for 25 cents, but we are through this expedient of 
using Federal funds to promote their uses forcing State moneys and 
consumer moneys to be put to very good use merely by pointing the 
way with 4.5 cents of Federal money. So, our definite recommenda- 
tion on this thing is that instead of cutting back to $100 million in 
ae appropriations, we raise it to $125 million from the $110 mil- 
ion. 

As to the $35 million of section 32 money, it is our understanding 
that the Department is turning back to miscellaneous receipts this 
year out of section 32 funds some $48 million. If that continues, cer- 
tainly, they have the money to use out of these section 32 funds. 

The second area that we would like to talk about is in the brucellosis 
eradication program. This year it is our understanding—and this is 
merely an impression we get from the budget because the funds for 
this purpose are mingled in with other pest control appropriations 
and they are a little bit difficult to take out, but we believe or at least 
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what the numbers indicate to us is that they intend to go from about 
a $20 million rate of expenditure on this to about $15 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is correct. 

Mr. Heatey. Yes, sir. 

During the few years that the program has been in existence we 
have been able to develop 17 modified, certified brucellosis-free centers, 
Our recommendation on this thing does not include going on and on 
and on into the future with great sums of money for brucellosis con- 
trol, but what we envisage is a crash program for the next 3 years at 
about this $20 million level so that we can bring this disease under 
control and then be able to go back to very, very minor appropria- 
tions for its continued control. 

The main thing is to get it into such a state in each of the States 
and each of the counties even so that ver y minor expenditures of funds 

can keep it where it belongs. 

Mr. Hater. We think that in another 3 years, spending at the rate 
we are currently spending, we can put the program in that position. 
Therefore, we are recommending a continuation of the $20 million for 
brucellosis control. 

The third area is in the dairy herd improvement work that Agricul: 
ture Reseach Service is doing. This, of course, is very important to 
farmers because it is attaining a high rate of production per cow. 
That is one of the econemies on the dair y farm that dairy farmer 
can keep at home. So far, all of the economies and innovations an¢ 
advancements they have made, the surplus has forced them to pass on 
to the market so it really does not benefit the farmer very much. If 
we can, through record-keeping programs, enable these people to keep 
their better cows and therefore get more milk per cow and more dollar 
out-take per dollar than in-put, we can effect an economy which will 
be of real benefit to the farmers. 

In order to make available to them the equipment—these are mostly 
electronic equipment items which the DHIA section needs to make 
this information available to dairy farmers—they need about another 
$150,000 in their budget this year. It is a minor item but it is a very 
important thing. Here, again, is a cooperative program between the 
Federal Gov ernment, the States, and the dairy farmers. 

It is about an $8 million program in which the Federal Govern 
ment is putting $300,000 in now and we are asking for $450,000. 

The third area is this area of agricultural estimates. We think 
there needs to be more precise and absolute information available 
from which estimates concerning production rates and prices ar 
obtained. There, again, we are making a recommendation for a 
increase from $2 million to $2.5 million in the agricultural estimates 
budget. 

The fourth area is in the general production and processing and 
marketing research field. Agriculture’s share of the Federal research 
dollar is about 3 cents, and some 18 years ago, I think it was about # 
cents and ceetéinily we believe that these research budgets should be 
looked at closely enough so that farmers can expect some help from 
the Government in this research area. 

The last area we want to cover is the Farmers Cooperative Servic. 
Their budget this year, as presented by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, represents a slight advance, about 10 percent in the way of an 
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advance. Certainly, we think that is commendable on the part of the 
Department to do that because of the very fine service this organiza- 
tion gives. 

Mr. Chairman, those are all of the specific recommendations we 
have to make and we certainly appreciate having had the opportunity 
tomake them to your committee. 

Mr. Wuitren. Thank you, Mr. Healey. 

We are very well familiar with your organization and we welcome 
your recomme endations in every field you have mentioned. 

The committee has indeed a big interest in this. I repeat again 
that we have our problems as to what we can do within the overall 
national monetary situation. But you are speaking on subjects that 
have a public interest and I think subjects on which we have a public 
responsibility. 

We will do the best that we can. 

Mr. Hearry. Yes, sir. 

We are certainly happy to have this committee at least considering 
our problems because of your fine support in the past. 

Thank you. 

Fire Ant Contron 


WITNESS 
t. 8. GUTERMUTH, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Wuitren. Gentlemen, we now have Mr. C. R. Gutermuth of 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 

We will be glad to have your statement, sir. 

Mr. Gurermuru. Mr. © hairman, my statement is going to have to 
do with the possibility of saving $2. 4 million. 

Tam C. R. Gutermuth, vice ‘president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute. The institute is a national conservation or ganization and 
its program for the better management of natural resources in the 
public interest dates back to 1911. 

I shall direct my comments, Mr. Chairman, to the budget request 
of $2.4 million for continu: ition of the imported fire ant eradication 
program which is included in the plant and animal disease and pest 
control item, Agricultural Research Service. 

This committee knows from its previous considerations that the im- 
ported fire ant gained entry into this country nearly 40 years ago, 
around 1920. Local infestations first were reported around Mobile, 
Ala., with disclosures in recent years of their Spread into some 150 
counties and parishes in 9 Southern States. Congress appropriated 
$2.4 million in fiscal year 1958 for initiation of an ambitious Federal- 

State-local program to eradicate the imported fire ant. A second ap- 
propri lation of $2.4 million was included in the budget for the current 
fiscal year, 

Innumerable complaints about the loss of farm animals, pets, and 
ish and game started coming in immediately with the launching of 
the program in various parts of the South. State fish and game agen- 
cies and interested groups called attention to alarming losses of fish 
and wildlife and barnyard animals that followed aerial applications 
of those powerful chemical poisons that were used in many areas. 


33913—59— pt. 441 
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At a farmers’ protest meeting with representatives of the Georgia 
and U.S. Departments of Agriculture last summer, veterinarian O, L, 
Poitevint, of Climax, Ga., stated that aerial spraying with heptachlor 
for eradication of imported fire ants resulted in the death of upward 
of 100 cattle, caused reproductive failure in 100 to 150 brood sows, and 
destruction of a large number of chickens, turkeys, goats, sheep, and 
other farm animals. There were no similar deaths in surrounding, 
untreated areas, the veterinarian said. The poison was found in the 
systems of all of the dead animals that were autopsied. There was 
no indication of disease. 

The charges by the farmers were dismissed by USDA veterinarian 
R. D. Radeleff, who said: 

On one hand, we cannot prove that the animals did not die from insecticide 
poisoning, but on the other, neither can anyone prove that they did die from 
the insecticides. 

We can wipe out analyses as a means for determining the cause of death. 
Death by heptachlor poisoning cannot be proven. We have had cases where 
we know animals were killed by heptachlor because we gave it to them. But 
analyses of muscles showed less than 2 parts per million present and we could 
not prove by analyses what caused the death. 

That statement shows the lengths that the USDA is willing to go 
to defend its fire ant eradication program. The Department of Agri- 
culture refuses to believe that animals died from the poisons that were 
fed to them deliberately. It has refused and continues to refuse to 
heed the warnings of competent persons. U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service technicians have analyzed the tissues of hundreds of animals 
that were picked up dead and dying on areas treated for fire ant 
control. All were found to have the poisons in chemical combination 
in their bodies. The poisons being used can kill both by absorp- 


tion through the skin and by ingestion. No unnatural dieoffs of birds, 


fish, and other game animals have occurred in nontreated areas. The 
USDA simply chooses to ignore the fact that valuable and useful ani- 
mals are being put to death by its insecticidal campaign. 

Preliminary laboratory findings show that exposure to insecticides 
may have other deleterious effects on animals. Insecticides can lower 
reproductive capacity, and the offspring that are produced generally 
are weak, incapable of reproduction themselves, and subject to pre- 
mature death. The big question is, what about humans ? 

The poisons that are being used kill more animals than just the in- 
ported fire ant. They can and do kill most animals and soil organisms. 
They are relatively stable and remain toxic for 3 to 5 years following 
application. Beneficial as well as undesirable insects are being killed 
in the spraying operations. What will happen in the biological deserts 
that are being created? Is it possible that the first insects to re 
establish themselves might be crop and animal destroyers? Will this 
necessitate still further spraying and the use of even more powerf 
poisons to the further discomfort of man, his animals, and all wild 
creatures ¢ 

The Federal Government will have invested more than $4.8 million 


in the imported fire ant eradication program at the end of this fiscal | 


year. Almost that much will have been spent by the States and local 
groups that have been roped into cooperating. During that same 
period, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the agency responsible 
for conducting basic studies on the effects of chemical controls and o 
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methods of minimizing losses of fish and game from spraying opera- 
tions, has had only $192,000 for its vital research on all those sprays 
and spraying operations. In fact, the money available to that Service 
for research into the entire pesticides spectrum has been only a tiny 
fraction of 1 percent of the $500 million wholesale value of the eco- 
nomic poisons that were produced commercially in this country in 
1956. 

At about this time last year, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Merton R. Clark- 
son, the Deputy Administrator of USDA regulatory programs, said 
this to the Senate Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee in re- 
sponse to a question about the losses of wildlife from the fire ant 
eradication program : 

The chemicals used, if fed to birds, or fish or game, will produce a high level 
of mortality. * * * We do not propose to feed them. * * * Now, some accidents 
will happen. We will find some damage to fish where the accidents occur; but 
[do not know of any complaint following a treatment coming from any of the 
areas treated for fire ant. There has been a great apprehension expressed be- 
forehand. 

A short time later, on May 25, 1958, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
und Wildlife released a preliminary report on the effects of the im- 
ported fire ant eradication program on wildlife. I have a copy of 
that brief report here, and request permission to submit it for the rec- 
ord at this point. It details observations by qualified field personnel 
of that agency and cooperators in treated areas including Decatur 
County, Ga., Hardin County, Tex., Wileox County, Ala., and Acadia 
Parish, La. 

The report states in summary : 

All areas studied by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife employees or 
cooperating agencies show losses of birds and small mammals as an immediate 
consequence of the fire ant control operations. Bird numbers in the two most 
extensively studied areas were reduced 75 to 85 percent. In Hardin County, 
Tex., dead specimens recovered amounted to 33 percent of the estimated pre- 
treatment population. Quail and rabbit populations were decimated or com- 
pletely wiped out. 

_ This report deals with the immediate loss of wildlife as a result of 
iireant control operations. These results are not speculative; they are 
the actual findings of trained wildlife biologists working directly in 
the field on wildlife populations exposed under natural conditions 
to the spreading of those powerful poisons from the air for fire ant 
eradication, 

The findings of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and of the State fish 
game departments demonstrate that the self-styled safe application 
method of the USDA has caused serious wildlife losses in some areas. 
Little actually is known about the times, methods, or formulations 
and dosages that will accomplish insect control without disastrous ef- 
fects on desirable forms of life. 

I have here a clipping from the Montgomery (Alabama) Journal 
which T request permission to submit for the record. The article con- 
cerns the application of granulated dieldrin in Monroeville, Ala., last 
stunmer for fire ant control. The article states: 

Hundreds of chickens have been killed. Upward of 50 dogs have been hauled 
off to the city dump. Many cats have met the same fate. An undetermined 
humber of turkeys, ducks, and squirrels are dead. Birds of all kinds, which this 


time last year fluttered about the city in great numbers, have been alarmingly 
decreased. Strangely enough, the fire ant is still thriving in most places. 
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Mr. Chairman, conservationists believe that the great body of field 
observations that have been compiled by competent biologists is not 
without foundation. No longer ean this dam: ige to all kinds of life 
be overlooked. We believe it is time that the USDA be made ty 
pause and reevaluate its program in the light of present loom | 
and circumstances. This reevaluation should be done in cooperation 
with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the State agricultural de. 
partments, State fish and game departments, and State and Federal 
public health authorities. 

We urge this committee to withhold funds for further massiy | 
aerial applic: ition of chemical poisons for fire ant er radication and to | 
direct the USDA to undertake the necessary cooperative review of its | 
activities in this respect. Few object to loc alized poisoning of fir | | 
ant mounds from the ground where they occur in pastures and cropped 
fields. ‘The evidence accumulated thus far, however, shows that the 
WSDA’s massive aerial campaign is jeopardizing many natural re. 
sources values in a large part of the South. 

The imported fire ant 1s a nuisance, not a menace, and those wide. 
spread, blanket aerial attacks, which threaten public health and wel. 
fare, should not be permitted—and that frightening and misleading 
information on the damage and danger of the imported fire ant, that 
is being put out by the U SDA, should be stopped. Keep in mind, 
we always have had native fire ants in the South. 

If the committee decides against the earnest pleas of the conser. 
vationists and does not delete that $2.4 million allotment in the budget, 
then it is hoped that the following restriction will be imposed: 


Provided, That none of this appropriation may be used for aerial spraying. 


Mr. Chairman, we were sorry to see that the budget contains only 
$375 million for the conservation reserve. Approximately $290 mil- | 
lion of this will be required for rental payments on land already under 
contract, and it is regrettable that the administration did not see fit | 
to recommend the full $450 million authorized by the Soil Bank Act. 
With this budget allotment, only about 4 million acres can be added 
to the conservation reserve next year. 

During 1957 and 1958, around 10 million acres were placed in the | 
conservation reserve at the $10-per-acre rate then in effect. In 1959,| 
with the raise in the rate to $13.50 per acre, more than 1314 million 
acres were placed in the reserve. The increase in the annual payment 
rate, and the procedure in effect for awarding contracts, brought nol 
only a substantial acreage into the program, but got better quality 
land at fairer annual rates. We understand that about 7 million | 
acres were offered in 1959 which could not be accepted because funti 
were not available, and only a little over half of this can be accepted 
next year if the appropri: ition is held to $375 million. 

It is a source of satisfaction to those interested in conservation to 
know that over 1 million acres already have been planted to tres 
and over 4 million acres to grass under the conservation reserve prt 
gram. Most of this planting has been in areas such as the Dust Bowl 
where this type of land treatment is so badly needed. When planting 
is completed on all of the 2314 million acres of land under contrat, 
over 20 million acres will have been seeded to grass and 21/4 million 
planted to trees. This is a conservation job of a magnitude which 
merits the praise and support of all thinking Americans. 
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The termination of the acreage reserve program has put about 20 
million acres back into production to add to the problem of mounting 
crop surpluses. We think that it is deplorable that the acreage re- 
serve Was perverted into a crop-insurance program, was used as a 
political crutch, and was finally abandoned. But since that was its 
fate, we contend that the conservation reserve program should be 
speeded up and raised to a level that will keep enough land out of 
production to bring about a reduction in crop surpluses. Mr. Chair- 
man, the conservationists are asking that $450 million be appropriated 
for the conservation reserve program in 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have the supplemental statements. I think 
that this one you may like to put in the record and the other one may 
be too voluminous, but I do want to say it is very important. 

At the present time we are asking more funds be provided for the 
conducting of research in this important field. I would like to em- 
phasize some of the things that are brought out here. 

The wholesale value of these powerful chemicals in this country has 
reached $500 million a year, by conservative estimates. 

I just attended a luncheon meeting with some of the members of the 
agricultural chemical industry in New York in the early part of this 
month and there is talk that this business is going to reach $100 mil- 
lion before long. 

Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Gutermuth, I recognize the dangers that you 
point out and I certainly do not profess to know the answers. But 
on the other hand I have been in many of the old countries of the 
world where they have not done anything to push back pestilence, 
disease, and insects, and things of that sort, and those countries have 
suffered as a result. 

Somewhere in between the two extremes is where we perhaps should 
be. I do know that, as young as our country is. we have now reached 
the point where, despite our efforts, you cannot grow the chestnut any 
longer. We are losing oak trees in some areas, and we also have many 
areas in which we cannot grow tobacco and we cannot harvest the 
crops we formerly had. 

In the Southeastern States we have witchweed. You can go down 
the line on things that are happening in this country to reduce the base 
for our prosperity—that is the land and the soil. Various things are 
taking lands away from us, and I would not agree av all that we must 
accept that and put up with it. 

_ On the other hand, you certainly should not, in the process of try- 
ing to protect yourself, destroy yourself at the same time. Some- 
where in between the two extremes is the place we should land. 

Mr. Gurermutn. We certainly want to be the last ones to have it 
said we do not believe in the proper use of these things, but certainly 
there is someplace between proper use and what we are doing now. 

That is the point we are trying to bring out. 

When you get things like heptachlor and toxic DDT, and just 
spraying that stuff blanket over millions of acres of this country with- 
out knowing what the effects of those things are, we say there should 
be a halt called to this thing. We are not advocating, and never have 
opposed individual treatment of these areas. If they were going into 
treating agricultural lands, for example, that are highly infested and 
doing it with some direct treatment, it would be a different propo- 
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sition. However, they just dump this stuff and the way we Amer. | 
icans do things, if one part does fairly good, we say, “Well, let. us give 
four times the dose.” 

We always do things the big way in America. We always have 
and that is the way we are putting out a lot of this stuff. 

If we were here just talking about fish and wildlife, it would b 
another thing and then you would say we are narrowminded on cer. 
tain aspects of this thing. 

Good Lord, we have plenty of evidence here that we are killing 
chickens and barnyard animals and everything else with this. We 
are reducing the reproductive « capacity of some of these animals, 

I am a member of the Secretary’s Interior Advisory Committe 
and I reported the other day that for all we know we may be ¢ actually 

rendering ourselves sterile with this stuff. We certainly have eri- 
dence that that is being done today with eagles. For example, we 
have concrete illustrations of where we have not been getting any 
reproduction of those animals. The American eagle is a scavenger, 
the bald eagle. It feeds primarily on dead fish and those fish, in many 
cases, are the fish that are being killed by these big chemicals. (on- 
sequently, these animals are getting just enough of those doses so 
that they are not killing the birds but quite obviously rendering them- 
selves incapable of repr “oduci ing. 

We are dealing with real, “honest-to-goodness poisons here. The 
thing we are advocating mainly is that more research be conducted. 
In this case, the thing we contend that ought to be done here is that, 
until it has been determined how this stuff should be properly used, 
we ought to limit the blanket aerial spraying of vast areas. Tn many 
cases, we would not by that practice be hurting anyone. For exampk, 
heptachlor has been spread over millions of forest land acres designed 
to kill these ants. It is not going to affect a lot of these other things 
To be honest, no one knows exactly what the effects are, but the point 








I am making is that we are not helping agriculturists when we put | 


this stuff over literally millions of acres of forest lands. We are not 
opposing it. 

I want to make that abundantly clear that the use of chemicals 
in this country we are not opposing. This is a big business but we 
are trying to say that this thing ought to be done ‘with some rhyme 
or reason. 

As you note, my statement ends up by saying that if this commit 
tee decides against the earnest pleas of the conservationists and does 
not delete this $2.4 million allotment in the budget, then it is hoped 
that the following restrictions will be imposed : 


Provided that none of this appropriation may be used for aerial spraying. 


Mr. Wuirren. I am disturbed at the statement you make, as well 
as the statements others make here, as to the ill effects that ar 
claimed to have come from the use of these sprays. I ain also dis- 
turbed as to the dangers that may exist, with which we are not 
familiar. Speaking personally, I am of the opinion that the Depart 
ment should give us a full report on what the facts are in this case. 
Then, with that before us, we should give thought as to whether we 
should urge the Department to review its approach to it and see if 
this matter might not best be handled on a different basis. 
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Insofar as recommending to the committee that we attempt to 
veto the legislation passed by the Congress providing for fire ant 
control, and which was signed by the President such a short time ago, 
I would feel that we would be going rather far without a more 
thorough investigation that we need. We have had interested wit- 
nesses on the two sides to present the matter as they see it. That 
would hardly be enough for us to feel that we were fully enough 
informed to take a binding action on that. 

Mr. GurermutH. I am sure that the committee will give considera- 
tion to this, but I do want to comment on closing on this topic to say 
that several of us went over, quite some time ago, and discussed this 
at great length with Assistant Secretary Peterson. We were asked to 
come over the other d: ay and review a new motion picture that had just 
come out on this fire ant. We had protested that motion picture and, 
as I said here, Mr. Whitten, you know me from way back and I have 
been in this field for a lifetime, and I am not one accustomed to putting 
out a lot of misinfomartion. As I said, we think that the frightening 
and misleading information on the dam: age and danger of these im- 
ported fire ants is being put out by the Department. of Agriculture 
and should be stopped. 

The motion picture they put out over here sets this thing up as a 
great creature. You know we have had fire ants in the South, native 
ones, from time immemorial and we have had this imported fire ant 
that they are talking about for 40 years down there, but all at once 
somebody gets a big idea that we ought to have some control on these 
fire ants down there, and they appropriate $2.4 million and start a 
program. 

We are asking now that research be done and that we find out the 
seriousness and the real effects of this. We are confident that we can 
find out. We have found that out with DDT and you do not hear 
us talking about DDT any more. We found out that if they used 
DDT in the proper doses, they can aerial spray and do all of the rest 
of these things and control what they want to control with it, and it is 
not hurting anyone. Here we come up with some new stuff, hepta- 
chlor and dit ildrin and some of these others, but I am going to say to 
you that just as sure as we are sitting here talking, you and 4 and no 
one else, knows the real serious effects of these ‘powerful chemicals. 
We are saying that, “By gosh, before they blanket spray this thing 
across millions of acres, we ‘ought to find out what is going on. 

These are pretty darn ood | biologists who are making these reports 
here from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. That is in this other 
little statement I handed to you, Mr. Chairman, and we would like 
to have that done. 

I have one more comment, Mr. Chairman and then IT will end. 

We are very much concerned about this conservation reserve, as I 
brought out in the last page and a quarter of my statement, but I do 
Want to say that we feel that now that the conservation reserve is 03 
ginning to produce results with the upping of the payment last yea 
ve now have some 23.5 million acres and more than a million acres 
have been planted in trees already and another 4 million acres have 
been put in grass. We feel that this program is getting somewhere. 
Ve were somewhat disturbed, when you stop and think that nearly 


$300 million of this $375 million in here is needed to pay the rentals 





on the existing land. We feel that the appropriation should have 
been increased, but, by gosh, we do hope that this program, at leas, 
will be permitted to go ahead. 

I do not want to be down here in this day of economy asking for in. 
creases in appropriations, but at the same time we feel that here is 
a real, honest-to-goodness way of cutting down these crop surpluses 
and when you stop and think that we are spending about a million 
dollars a day to store grain and surplus grains in this country, by 
gosh, $450 million to cut down those surpluses and to get some of this 
Jand into a conservation reserve, we think is a good thing. 

Mr. Wuirren. However, my own feeling is that this approach has 
done very little toward cutting down production, due to the fact that 
most of it is marginal or No. 2 land, and only about 125,000 partici- 
pants are involved. If we continued this indefinitely, we would have 
the Government committed for 10 or 15 years in advance to thes 


Mr. GurermutH. There is an awful lot of good land in here. 

Mr. Wuirren. From the standpoint of conservation, I think this 
program perhaps has some merit. But from the standpoint of having 
any sizable effect on the total national production, the record does noi 
convince me of that fact. In the field of conservation, it is a differ. 

On the basis of providing some income to small farmers, who, under 
the present farm situation, are having trouble making a living, it 
might have some merit. I do not think the testimony before us has 
shown a whole lot of effect on reducing production. 

To spend $375 million or $450 million, as you recommend, on 125,000 
farmers and then have the President and the Secretary of Agriculture 
point out, as they did, “Look at the cost of the farm program when it 
does not even scratch the surface of the farm problem” raises a real 
Do you get that much correction of your farm problem for 
the money you spend and for the people involved ? 

Mr. Gutermutu. I do not see how you can use those figures because 
44 percent of the farmers of this country produce 91 percent of the 
marketable items. If you are going to put them on numbers—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me give you the other side. 
56 percent of our farmers produce only 9 percent. 
if the Se¢retary rented the land from 56 percent of the farmers, got 
them all out of farming, he would affect only 9 percent of the produe- 
How much good would that do? 

Mr. Gutermutu. That is the only reason I brought out the figures 
I do not think you can quite look at this thing from the standpoint of 
the number of farms and the number of farmers involved. 

Mr. Wurrren. So far as conservation is concerned, I can see it has 
I do not see that it will have any notable effect on the 
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some merit. 
overall production. 
Mr. Gutermutn. We do hope that you will give serious considera- | 


Mr. Wuirren. Iam sure we will. 

I just wanted you to see that there was another side. 

Mr. Gutermutn. On this fire ant thing, I wish to have in the record 
that we could stop this aerial spraying until we find out. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Gutermuth. 
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Frre Ant Conrrou. 
WITNESSES 


FRANK A. SORACI, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PLANT INDUSTRY, NEW 
JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

w. E. BLASINGAME, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST, GEORGIA DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. We are glad to have before the committee again Mr. 
Frank A. Soraci, of the New Jersey Department of Agriculture, and 
Mr. W. E. Blasingame, of the Georgia Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Soraci, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Soracr. I have a very short prepared statement I should like 
toread. However, Mr. Blasingame, who is engaged in a fire ant pro- 
gram in Georgia, has not had time to prepare one, but he has some notes 
and is prepared to make a statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have been with us before, Mr. Soraci, and I 
know you will do a good job with or without prepared notes. I am 
sure Mr. Blasingame will do a good job, too. So proceed. 

Mr. Soracit. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to appear here again as the instructed 
representative of the Eastern Plant Board. That board is the official 
organization of State plant pest control and quarantine officials of 
the six New England States and New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and West Virginia. The Eastern 
Plant Board, in session just 1 week ago at Albany, N.Y., has instructed 
me to express to this committee the appreciation of the responsible 
State agricultural agencies for the support this committee and the 
Congress has provided to the plant pest control and quarantine pro- 
grams of the Agricultural Research Service. With this very im- 
portant support good progress can be reported on most of the Federal- 
State cooperative programs in which we are engaged. In some cases 
this progress has been made in spite of bitter controversy. An organ- 
ized opposition has developed which threatens to neutralize some of 
the most important advances in the practice of plant pest control. 

The needs of the crops regulatory programs have been outlined in 
previous testimony by the Agricultural Research Service before this 
committee. The Eastern Plant Board is substantially in support of 
the budget. We do feel, however, that additional inspection facilities 
are needed at our ports of entry to adequately serve the increasing 
requirements brought about by spectacular increase in international 
travel and shipping. I would hope that in the few minutes allotted to 
myself and Mr. Blasingame we might be able to provide this com- 
mittee with assurances as to the feasibility of the large-scale control 
programs and the benefits that will be derived from their accom- 
plishment. 

It seems strange to me that fully 90 percent of the propaganda that 
We are reading and listening to in connection with the imported fire 
ant program originates with groups completely outside the areas 
where the imported fire ant is a problem. From my own observations 
[am convinced that these people are editorializing without adequate 
knowledge of the problem and they have not taken the time to look 
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into the operational plans and procedures that have been so well 
developed. 

We who are engaged in agriculture are constantly alert to ally 
reports indicating “that pestic ides are proving detrimental to public 
health. We want to hold to a minimum any adverse effects on bene. 
ficial insects, domestic animals, and our wildlife resources. I am sure 
the committee must realize that most people who own land are con- 
eee minded. They would strenuously object to any program 

‘ausing the wholesale killing of wildlife or ‘the creation of biological 
dane such as we have been reading about. 

People who are objecting so strenuously to this progres live far 
removed from where the problem exists—in Washington, Philadel 
phia, New York, Chicago, and Boston. A program has ‘been organized 
to oppose this and other projects that require the use of insecticides 
over large areas. We find there is almost unanimous support for the 
work among farmers, livestock growers, and city homeowners who 
have the ants and want to get rid of them. These people have now 
had more than a year to observe the results of recommended fire ant 
treatments. 

The insecticides in use in the fire ant program are not new and 
untried. Heptachlor was patented for insecticidal purposes in 196. 
Toxicity studies, pharmacological studies, entomological investiga- 
tions, and the residual characteristics of this insecticide have been 
under intensive study over a period of more than 10 years. I know 
you are familiar with DDT, the place it occupied in World War II, 
and what its proper use has meant to the health and welfare of the 
people of the world. These chemicals, along with others registered 
for agricultural purposes, can be used safely at the recommended rates 
of applic ation by following simple pr ecautionary measures. 

The people in Alabama, Geor gia, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Flor- 
ida where extensive areas are infested with imported fire ants, want 
to get rid of them—and for good cause. We believe that the man 
who owns the land and has the problem should be privileged to deal 
with it in any manner he sees fit so long as he does not impose on his 
neighbors. After a full year of experience in eradicating outlying 
infestations of the i imported fire ant, there is now substantial evidence 
that a single treatment, with possibly a 2- to 3-percent cleanup, will 
achieve the objective of eradication. 

You will recall that about a year ago a very determined but small 
minority sought an injunction to halt the gypsy moth program in the 
Northeast. Judge Walter Bruchhausen, US. District Court, Easter 
District of New York, who heard the case, concluded that the pl: aintiffs 
had failed to establish that the spraying was injurious to health. He 
held that fish, bird, and bee loss was inc onsequential. There was com- 
plete lack of evidence that spraying for the gypsy moth had had any 
significant effect on wildlife inhabiting treated areas. 

‘We in the States who have c ‘losely obser ved these programs in opera- 
tion—in fact who are participants in them—can see no reason why 
they cannot be carried to a successful conclusion without serious impact 
on beneficial insects or the natural resources of the areas that must be 
subjected to treatment. 

The market today demands apples without worms or blemish and 
citrus fruit without maggots. These demands have been met, but we 
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have not yet found the means of meeting them without taking the 
reasonable risk of insecticidal and fungicidal and other agricultural 
chemicals use. Entomological research has not faltered. Better and 
safer materials are continuously being developed. Careful research is 
constantly evaluating the materials and methods. Responsible agen- 
cies of the Federal and State Governments are regulating the use of 
thematerials. If we are to keep our agricultural product free of pests, 
our farms in efficient production, our forests productive and fit for 
recreational and other purposes, we must use the new, safe, carefully 
studied chemical and other tools in the constant battle with the many 
ests, native and foreign, which threaten our natural resources. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Soraci. 

Mr. Marsuart. What has been your experience with the gypsy 
moth? Do you have that pretty well under control in New Jersey 
now! 

Mr. Soracrt. The gypsy moth has been eradicated from the State 
of New Jersey for all practical purposes. I qualify it for the reason 
that for 3 or 4 years after vou have done one of these jobs you must 
survey to see if you have the last one, but we are at that point in 
New Jersey and they are at that point in Pennsylvania for the first 
time since 1935; they have been battling it there since 1935. Good 
progress has been made in the State of New York and there is evi- 
dence that the program will go forward this spring in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Narcirer. Let me ask you about the mosquito situation around 
Stone Harbor. Is that a State matter or do you have some assistance 
fron the Federal Government in spraying that section along the 
coast ¢ 

Mr. Soract. There is no assistance from the Federal Government 
except there may be some small contribution from the Federal health 
agency. There is a State association and township for Stone Harbor 
and they contribute to a fund whereby a chemical is used against the 
mosquitoes in an amount that will allay the nuisance. The amount 
of chemical is quite small. In terms of DDT it is one-quarter of a 
pound to an acre by comparison to 1 pound to the acre. 

Mr. Narcurer. You do have a section on the coast that extends 30 
or 40 miles where you have this mosquito problem. 

Mr. Soract. Yes, sir. We have the salt marsh mosquito that gives 
us considerable difficulty but that is handled through the agricultural 
experiment station for the State and the municipality contributes 
some of the financing for the work. 

Mr. Sanrancero. Coming from New York and living near New 
Jersey, we used to call New Jersey the mosquito State and in the last 
several years I have not heard so much about the mosquitos in New 
Jersey. Do they have it under control ? 

Mr. Soract. You know, I have engaged in mosquito work in the 
military but not in civil life. I was given credit in the military for 
much work where nature was the workman and not me. There are 
good years and bad years for mosquitoes and so it is very difficult to 
make 1 general statement on mosquitoes. When there is a drought 
the mosquito problem would be light in any case. But the new methods 
: fighting mosquitoes have allayed the problem on Staten Island and 
elsewhere, 
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Mr. Natcurer. The reason I inquired about the mosquito situation 
in New Jersey was because I had known you had had trouble in the 
past and we are having considerable trouble in one section in my district 
where we have strip mining operations and we have the salt marsh 
mosquitoes. 

Mr. Wuitren. You have to change what you use because they 
become resistant. I know in my section DDT was very effective for 
a year and then they had to switch from DDT to something else 
because they had become resistant to DDT. 

Mr. Soract. The resistance to DDT by mosquitoes is not nearly as 
pronounced as by house flies. They are really resistant. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have a statement, Mr. Blasingame? 

Mr. Brasincame. No, I do not have a prepared statement. My pri- 
mary purpose for being before your committee is simply the fact that 
we in Georgia are presently engaged in one of these programs referred 
to in Mr. Soraci’s report and I wanted to make myself available for 
any questions you might care to ask. 

Mr. Wurrren. We appreciate your being here. I do not know that 
we need to ask you any questions for the record. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to thank both of you gentlemen for 
appearing before our committee. The committee appreciates your 
help in telling us your experience and your understanding of these 
problems. Thank you very much. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

HON. W. R. POAGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have with us today 
Hon. Harold D. Cooley, chairman of the Legislative Committee on 
Agriculture, and Hon. W. R. Poage, of Texas, who is vice chairman 
of the committee. These two gentlemen have worked in the field of 
agriculture for many, many years and it has been our pleasure to 
cooperate with them in agricultural matters We always welcome 
their views on the problems that come before us in our capacity. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear here and speak in behalf of the 
appropriation for the ACP program. 

I think that this program probably means more to eastern North 

Carolina than any other. We grow five of the six basic commodities 
in eastern North Carolina and all of the acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota programs that are in operation with regard to the basic 
commodities are in operation in our area except rice. 

I have been interested in this program from the very beginning and 
actually I think through this program we have just about: revolution- 
ized agriculture in America. I certainly know that is true in my 
part of the country. You can ride in certain areas in my home 
county, with which I have always been familiar, and see a grand 
change. The whole countryside has been changed, and I know ‘it has 
been through this program that we have accomplished this. 
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course, Soil conservation has made its contribution, but this program 
is worth its cost. I think every dollar that has been spent has been 
a good investment in the future welfare of the people of our country. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the Secretary of Agriculture comes 
up with formidable opposition every time we get to this item in the 
budget. I think just about every year he has been our Secretary, 
Congress has forced him to accept more money than he has asked for, 
and now he comes with an ax to cut this program from $250 million 
to $100 million. I think it would be a very shortsighted thing to do 
at this time when we must be interested in the erosion of farmers. 
This program was started to prevent the erosion of farmlands but the 
farmers themselves are in a desperate plight and I think $250 million 
would be well spent in the days to come. 

I do want to put one short remark in the record with reference to 
the leadership of Mr. Benson. First, I want to say that during the 
85th Congress, to show you the great amount of unrest throughout 
America in the farming areas, 897 bills were referred to our commit- 
tee, 1 think probably twice as many as in any other Congress, We 
conducted 250-odd hearings. I do not mean the full committee con- 
ducted all of these hearings, but subcommittee hearings. We have 15 
subcommittees and they are working constantly on the problems of 
farmers. We have sent bills to Mr. Benson for his official report and 
not one bill has he approved during this session of Congress. Every 
report has been unfavorable. 

e have presented to him every conceivable idea that occurred to 
us through which we might improve this constantly deteriorating 
situation. We talked to him about the two-price system for wheat, 
or the domestic parity program for wheat which we have had before 
our committee for many years, and he says, “No.” 

We talked to him about compensatory payments and he says, “No.” 
We talked to him about the wheat programs and development pro- 
grams and a small grains program and finally the other day, much 
to the amazement of our committee, the Department appeared in op- 
position to the school milk program. 

I thought that was universally accepted in the cities and in the 
country. They are running out of money and they indicated that 
they would fall short about $2.7 million, and that the result would 
be to cripple the school milk program, a program through which we 
have only reached 50 percent of the school children of the country. 
We were proposing to give him $5 million additional so as to be 
sure he would have enough money to finish out the year. A spokes- 
man for the Department objected and said they did not want it; they 
did not want any money above the $75 million that we had given 
them. I asked him, “Are you afraid to trust yourself with the money ? 
If you did not need it, you would not have to spend it.” I had never 
heard a bureaucrat come up and say “We did not need any more 
money.” We gave him $3 million anyway. 

The bill has passed the House and I am sure it will pass the Senate. 
_ I merely mention this to let you know just what we are up against 
In Our committee. The President makes a big speech about agri- 
culture and in the afternoon the Secretary of Agriculture has a press 
conference and they ask him if he is going to propose any legisla- 
tion? The answer is, “No”; he is not going to propose any legislation. 
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During the time he has been Secretary he has never been able to 

revail upon even a Republican to become the author of any bill that 
1e has presented of major importance except last year he did get 
Mr. Hil of Colorado to introduce a bill for him but Mr. Hill, strange. 
ly enough, never even asked for a hearing. 

Mr. Benson proposed to give the farmers of the Nation freedom, 
and I think I have repeated this over and over, that complete free- 
dom sor farmers now would mean nothing more nor less than bank. 
ruptcy. I know what would happen in my part of the country. We 
would double the volume of our production in the hope that we might 
earn enough dollars to keep going. 

I think this program is well worthwhile. I think it would bea 
great mistake to cripple the program or to impair it in any way. | 
for one am willing to have Mr. Benson take this money and carry on 
the program at the level it has been carried on and I think it is going 
to require $250 million to do that. 

I am for economy, but I think this proposal is nothing more nor 
less than false economy. 

I think if you will look back over the years—I remember hearing 
the former beloved late Chief Justice Fred Vinson make a speech 
on the floor of the House for this program in its early days, and he 
talked then about how valuable it would be. I think it has proven 
out to be just as valuable as he thought he would be. 

Actually, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to leave by saying 
I hope this committee will put the $250 million in the bill. 

Mr. Wuirren. We certainly appreciate your statement, and we 
appreciate your coming and talking over these matters with us. 

We are generally familiar with your experiences with the Secretary, 
because they are very similar to the ones we have in connection with 
appropriations. 

I do appreciate very much your interest in this program. I know 
I speak for the subcommittee, judging by past years and the attitude 
this year. We believe in the agricultural conservation program. 
After all, as serious as all of our financial problems are nationally, 
and as much as we would like to see a sound financial system kept, ! 
have always believed that our real wealth is our land and our soil and 
the material things, plus our character. One could always rewrite 4 
financial system if one had to adjust, not that anyone wants that. 
But if we let our country wear out, and when our soil is gone and we 
let that go down the drain, our wealth is gone. We just cannot let 
it be done. 

Again, with reference to this great improvement in the land 
throughout your area, Mr. Cooley and Mr. Poage, and in my own 
section, there is all the difference in the world in the way it looks 
now and the way it looked in the early thirties when the Democrats 
first started this program. 

It represents a sound investment, not just for the farmers, but for 
the country. When you go in there and see that the farmer puts up 
an equal amount of money and his labor, with 114 million people par- 
ticipating in this program, it is a wonderful program. 

We have had several wonderful North Carolinians in here today— 
small farmers in western North Carolina—that spoke as to what It 
meant in their communities and to their areas. They paid their ex 
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penses up here just to tell us about it, knowing that the committee 
was with them, but wanting the record to show what it had meant to 
their areas. 

They are typical of what farmers in my area and others would have 
said to us had they come. 

Mr. Cooter. They came by my office to tell me that they came here 
to thank this committee for having financed this program and to ex- 
press their interest in the program. 

Mr. Wuirren. They were very nice tous. But the main thing that 
counted was their sincerity and their testimony as to how it fits into 
those areas and how this land has been settled and worked and farmed 
since Revolutionary days. It is probably richer and better than it 
has been in many, many years, due to the ACP program. 

We certainly appreciate your coming before us and talking about 
this program, as well as giving us a chance to sympathize with you 
about what we are up against with the present administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We had the Secretary here 3 days last week and, after 3 days of 
testimony, and you can’t tell what he is for, other than a good end 
result. We gave him every opportunity to volunteer the information. 
As my friend, Mr. Santangelo said, when the Secretary got to him 
for questioning “I have enjoyed the cross-examination of the chair- 
man.” I did not say anything because I rather think he aptly 
described it. 

Mr. Poage, did you have something to say to the committee? 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, [ do not want to impose upon your time 
and as to the ACP program, I do not think that I could say anything 
much different than what my chairman has suggested. 

I know this committee has always been sympathetic and I know 
that without this committee we would not have had this ACP program 
function as it has functioned over the past generation, and we would 
not have had the great change in agriculture that the chairman and 
Chairman Cooley have both suggested. It has been something which 
has been nationwide. It has been something that has affected the 
Southwest as well as the Southeast and I am sure it has affected the 
Northwest and other sections of the country. 

If there is any program that has universal appeal, I think that we 
find it in the field of conservation of our soils, and while we have 
several agencies which contribute to the conservation of our soils, 
and I certainly do not disparage the great work done by the Soil 
Conservation Service, with the ACP program, I think that a number 
of these other activities would be much less effective than they are at 
the present time. 

It is the agency which enables the action agencies to become ef- 
fective and to do their work in the most effective manner. I will not 
belabor the point that we need to continue the program at least at 
the size it is at the present time, but I would ask the indulgence of the 
committee while I call your attention to what seems to me to be the 
crying need for additional—not less—funds for the soil conservation 
programs, particularly the flood prevention program which I know 
you carry technically under the heading of the 11 regional water- 
sheds that were established prior to the passage of Public Law 566 
ind of the watershed protection program under which you include 
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everything that we include under upstream watersheds and flood pre. 
vention, because under Public Law 566, it was the contemplation that 
we were establishing a flood prevention program. 

By “flood prevention” I mean something that would prevent the 
occurrence of floods rather than something which would merely con. 
trol the floods after they had originated. 

At the risk of being repetitious, I think it is worth pointing out 
that when our committee started its investigation in connection with 
this program, we held a hearing down in Texas and one of the wit- 
nesses who was the county judge came before us and said “We do not 
want flood control. What we want is flood prevention. We want to 
stop these floods before they have to be controlled.” 

I thought it was an extremely important distinction and it is the 
one that we like to make in connection with this upstream work, as 
contrasted with the larger and better known work downstream. 

That does not mean that we do not need the flood control because 
we will need it until such time as we have complete flood prevention 
and that may not come for hundreds of years. Certainly, we need the 
flood control, but we also need flood prevention and we need to move 
flood prevention along at a far more rapid rate that we are moving 
today. 

‘The budget recommendation for next year is $20 million. We had 
$25.5 million this year and we had just enough to barely scrape the 
surface this year. We have in Texas applications pending for 148 
projects—148 projects in the State of Texasalone. Weare able under 
the appropriation that you gave us last year to plan two per year. 
It will be 75 years before we can plan the projects that are already 
waiting now in the State of Texas—75 years at the present rate at 
which we are spending money. 

Gentlemen, that kind of thing destroys a program. You cannot 
keep people interested in a program for 75 years. Our grandchildren 
will have done something better. A program in order to be a suc- 
cess must move at greater rapidity than that and yet the budget 
recommends not an increase but a decrease of 22 percent. Therefore, 
we will have less money to spend next year and less planning which 
we can do and less work which we can complete. As a matter of 
fact, I understand that the budget is so constituted actually that the 
instructions are that there shall be only two starts per year in each 
State. Now, two starts a year in a State, you can see what it comes 
to. That is really not keeping up with the planning money that 
we have now in our State. 

Some States are better off as to planning money, and that is due to 
the fact that they have only one planning party in the State, as you 
know. Not every State has a planning party and I recognize that 
New England has not but one planning party for all of New England, 
but we probably have in my State more requests for planning with 
less ability to fill them than anywhere else in the country, but regard- 
less of how many you plan, the budget proposes that we cannot start 
but two projects a year. 

Now, of course, that is going to result in another thing. If that 
were allowed to stand, and I do not think any responsible department 
or this committee would want to see it happen, obviously if you tell 
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they can have only two starts per year, they are naturally going to 
turn in and request starts on their major projects. bapa. 

No one is going to turn in the smaller projects because if he is limited 
by the number of starts he can have—of course, actually, the budget 
did limit us both as to number and as to the amount of money, but 
when you put the limitation on the number, you obviously invite the 
use of the major projects. We have projects in Texas that only 
involve 2.000 acres. Some of them involve as little as $70,000 of 
Federal money. Others involve as much as $2.5 million of Federal 
money. How many $70,000 projects do you think are going to be 
tuned in from Texas if there is a limitation of two starts per year, 
or from any other State ? 

I submit that it is an utterly unsound approach. We realize there 
is not money enough and we realize you could not appropriate money 
enough to let us move this thing along as rapidly as we would like to 
move it, But, certainly, gentlemen, we should not have any such limi- 
tation as that placed on it. Certainly we should not reduce the meager 
amount of money that we are spending. My own opinion is that you 
should appropriate twice as much money as we had last year. 

It is not a large number of starts—four a year per State. That is not 
excessive. 

This program should grow. We recommended when the program 
was first established that it be established on a relatively small scale so 
that it might grow on a sound basis, because we recognized you could 
not start out and spend $100 million efficiently or economically on a 
new program, But this program is not in its infancy any longer. The 
program has been running now for 3 years, and this will be the fourth 
yearcoming up. The program has not been able to increase at all. We 
have to increase this program or the program is doing to die on our 
hands. It is one of these things that simply has to grow or it cannot 
continue to live. It is like a calf. You cannot keep that calf the same 
size forever, You have got to let him grow, and you have to let this 
program grow. I am not suggesting that you start out with any $100 
million program or that we turn loose and try to build 148 projects in 
the State of Texas in one year, nor that we do that for any State. But 
lam suggesting that this committee should give serious consideration 
to giving us on the order of $50 million to carry on this program. 
There is not any program which has caught the public imagination 
and approval more completely than has this flood prevention program. 
It isa program that if allowed to function as the Congress contem- 
plated it would function, would have just as great influence in chang- 
ing the face of the earth as the ACP and regular soil conservation pro- 
grams have had. 

It will have an even greater impact upon our urban communities be- 
cause of the effect that it has upon the development of floods. It will 
have a quicker influence on reducing expenditures in other agencies 
ecause to the extent that you prevent floods, vou lessen the cost of 
the overall flood-control program. So, we think that this program 
is worthy of tremendous consideration and that you should—and we 

how you will—give it just as much help as it is possible for this com- 
inittee to give to this upstream flood prevention program. 

Mr. Wnirren. We wish to thank you for that statement and we 
gree thoroughly with every word that you have said. This sub- 

$3913—59— pt. 4——42 
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committee has been very much interested in those programs and jp 
the need to go ahead and get through with them. What. we are up 
against there i is like the situation with reference to the ACP program 
every year. Every year we have had to push every way in the world 
to get as much progress as has been made. Even where we have been 
able to increase the funds for this work, the Department does not 
spend the funds that we do appropriate. 

Mr. Poacr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not know how much we can do this year, but we 
will do the best wecan. In the doing of it we know the administration 
is going to limit those expenditures, either through the Bureau of the 
Budget or someone, judging by the past. But what we are up against 
in this overall agricultural picture is this, and I quote from the Secre- 
tary’s speech made the day before yesterday in which he said: 


Do you think that as a farmer, the son of a farmer, as the grandson of a 
farmer and as a former county agent— 


and now he says he is a spokesman for farmers, and I question that— 


I enjoy for 1 minute the distinction of administering the third largest item in 
the Federal budget? 

The point I make is this: He is constantly inflaming everyone 
against the cost of the Department of Agriculture to the point that 
any time we were to increase the overall budget, we would play right 
into this sentiment which he is building up against all things in agri- 
culture. That makes us realize that it is probably better to try to 
stay within the total budget and decide where the funds might best 
be put. 

Mr. Cootry. When he talks about the huge budget he now has, heis 
very silent in seven languages on the size of the agricultural budget 
the year before he took over. 

Mr. Wuirren. He never tells about that. 

Mr. Cootry. He took over a budget of $1.5 billion and now it 1s 
about $7.5 billion. 

If he would just tell the whole truth, it would be all right. He just 
tells part of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We wish to thank you, gentlemen, for appearing 
before us. It is a pleasure always to visit w ith you and talk over with 
you these matters affecting agriculture. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


SouTHERN PrepMONT CONSERVATION EXPERIMENT STATION 
WITNESS 


HON. PAUL BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Wuirren. We are happy to have our greatly loved and re 
spected colleague, the Honorable Paul Brown of Georgia, with us 
today. We welcome his statement. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: You 
will recall that in the last Congress ‘funds were appropriated for new 
laboratory buildings for the Souther n Piedmont Conservation Exper!- 
ment Station, Watkinsville, Ga. However, no funds were appropr!- 
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ated for equipping the buildings and no recurring funds for hiring 
ersonnel for the laboratories were provided. 

Through its research program the Southern Piedmont Conservation 
Experiment Station has rendered invaluable service in meeting the 
gil and water conservation problems not only in that region but 
throughout the United States. 

Now that the new buildings are being completed, it is urgent that 
adequate funds be provided for furnishings and essential technical 
equipment and also an adequate staff. I hope that the 1960 agricul- 
tural appropriation bill will include funds for these purposes. 

Iam filing with this statement a letter and resolution of the Oconee 
River Soil Conservation District, Athens, Ga., concerning the special 
needs of the station. 

Also, I am filing many other communications which I have received, 
as follows: 

1. Telegram from State soil conservtion service committee unani- 
mously endorsing the district resolution. 

2. Telegram from Hon. R. M. Nicholson, a prominent attorney of 
Watkinsville, Ga. 

3. Telegram from Hon. Julian H. Cox, member of State house of 
representatives, Athens, Ga. 

4, Telegram from Sheriff Roy B. Crowley, Watkinsville, Ga. 

5. Telegram from Hon. T. G. Scott, Jr., president of the Georgia 
Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors, Forsyth, Ga. 

6. Telegram from Hon. Hubert H. Wells, representative of Oconee 
County. 

7. Telegram from Hon. C. M. Hammond, president of the Oconee 
County Farm Bureau, Watkinsville, Ga. 

8. Telegram from Hon. Denny Ray, president, and Hon. James E. 
Thaxton, secretary, Watkinsville Civitan Club. 

9. Telegram from Murrow Bros., Farmington, Ga. 

10. Letter from Hon. T. G. Scott, Jr., president, Georgia Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 

OcONEF RIVER Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Athens, Ga., February 19, 1959. 
Hon. PAUL Brown, 
House of Representatives, U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak PAUL: I want to call your attention to the special needs of the Southern 
Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station at Watkinsville for additional Fed- 
eral funds, now and in the future, to satisfactorily meet the expanding regional 
needs for the results of its planned research program in soil and water conserva- 
tion for the 33 million acres of farmland in the Piedmont. 

Thanks to your efforts and support, together with the active sponsorship of 
the Oconee Soil Conservation District supervisors and the State Soil Conserva- 
tion Committee and others, the first adequate set of buildings ever constructed 
on this station will soon be a reality. 

But, the present situation is this: In the coming summer, the buildings are ex- 
pected to be completed and ready for use, but without furnishings and essential 
technical equipment for the soil chemistry, soil physics, and radio isotope labora- 
tory. Nor has money been allotted to operate and maintain the new and ex- 
panded setup. With this setup they could efficiently use 50 percent more per- 
sonnel than they have. This situation does not make sense to me—to have 
such a plant and nothing to run it with. 

Frankly, I do not see how the staff can institute and carry on any expanded 
lines of research work under these conditions. Plans for the research, in line 
with regional needs as formulated by Soil Conservation Service, call for a broad 
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attack on pressing soil and water conservation problems common to the south. 
ern Piedmont region in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 1) 
some extent their findings will apply to all of the Southwest. In addition, cor. 
tain lines of basic research work will also be undertaken in special laboratorie;. 
growth rooms, and greenhouses, as funds permit. If funds are not forthcoming 
the laboratories and growth rooms will be of no value. 

You are well informed as to the scope of the station’s work over the past » 
years, and its beneficial influence and value to conservation agriculture in the 
region it serves in particular, and its worldwide influence in conservation 
matters abroad as well. 

I am sure we can count on your continued support and we feel confident that 
you will be glad to see what can be done in Congress toward getting he funds 
needed to properly equip this station in every respect. Otherwise, we are not 
making it possible for the station staff of technical research people to do the 
jobs and get the results we expect of them. With enough operating money and 
a few more technical workers we know they will produce valuable results fo 
all of us. 

I am enclosing a copy of the resolution our district has passed. This has 
already also been endorsed by the State committee. Their endorsement will 
reach you soon. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. H. Towns 
(For our Distriet Committee), 


RESOLUTIONS PROPOSING BETTER AND RECURRING FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE 
SOUTHERN PIEDMONT CONSERVATION EXPERIMENT STATION, WATKINSVILLE, Ga. 


Whereas the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station located at 
Watkinsville, Oconee County, Ga. is devoting its efforts through research to find- 
ing solutions to soil and water conservation problems, and 

Whereas the Oconee River Soil Conservation District promotes the adoptior 
of conservation farming (use of soil and water conservation practices on the 
farms of this district), and 

Whereas the results of research at the Southern Piedmont Conservation Ex- 
periment Station have untold value in the program of the Oconee River Soil 
Conservation District, and in all districts of Georgia and neighboring States, and 

Whereas there continues to be many critical conservation farming problems on 
which research work is urgently needed for a sound agriculture in the State of 
Georgia, and 

Whereas the land of the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station 
is owned by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and because of insufficient ap- 
propraitions of funds only a part of the land is now being used to its maximum 
potential for research purposes, and 

Whereas the new buildings now being constructed on the Southern Piedmont 
Conservation Experiment Station are not equipped and provisions have not been 
made for funds with which to operate them, 

Whereas the entire research program on the Southern Piedmont Conservation 
Experiment Station will of necessity be reduced, laboratories not used and 
growth reoms left inoperttive unless special additional annually recurring funds 
are made available. 

Whereas with adequate recurring financial support the excellent staff of the 
Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station could conduct additional 
critical research work to aid the soil conservation districts of Georgia and other 
States in their vital work of conserving soil and water and enhancing farm in- 
come ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Borad of Supervisors of the Oconee River Soil Conservation 
District, That: 

1. Adequate recurring financial support be endorsed for a full and compre 
sensive research program in soil and water conservation at the Southern Pied- 
mont Conservation Experiment Station. This support should include funds to 
provide a competent technical staff, enough laborers to work with the technicians, 
modern laboratory equipment, and field machinery to properly perform the re 
search work, and sufficient operating funds to carry the work forward at a2 
accelerated rate so that critical and pressing problems may be solved in ® 
reasonable length of time. 
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» The Senators and Representatives from Georgia in the Congress of the 
Vnited States be requested to use all the influence available to them to see that 


1€ South. 


ima, Ty ae . : . : 

‘ion, cer. | the appropriation of funds to the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment 
ra tories Station is increased to an amount that will enable that station to do soil and 
heoming water conservation research work in keeping with the outstanding potential 


there. 
» past 2 9° The Georgia Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors, the State 
‘e in the | Soil Conservation Committee, and other organizations and agencies interested 
ervation | in more profitable conservation farming and the conservation of soil and water 
resources be asked to endorse this resolution. 
lent that Adopted this 11th day of February, 1959. 


he funds 


A, W. GREEN, Sr., 


are not Chairman. 
oO do the J. D. WaTSON, 
mey and | Member. 
sults for DEAN S. Lort, 
Secretary. 
Mhis has J. 8. an 
ent wi ember. 
G. H. MARTIN, 
Member. 
NS W. H. BREEDLOVE, 
ittee), | Member. 


Sparta, Ga., February 25, 1959. 
FOR THE | Hon. Paul BRown, 
LE, Ga. Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SiR: The Georgia State Soil Conservation Committee unanimously sup- 
ports resolution from Oconee River district urging financial support for Wat- 
kinsvile Experiment Station. Your help will be deeply appreciated. 

Jim L. GILxIs, Jr., 
Chairman. 
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tion Ex- Vice Chairman, Georgia State Soil Conservation Committee. 
iver Soil ieecinaeees 
ates, and 
blems on WATKINSVILLE, GA., February 25, 1959. 


State of | Hon. Paut Brown, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C.: 

Station Se ae . * 5 ; 
¢ es Press legislation for Southern Piedmont staff and equipment. 
earls, R. M. NICHOLSON. 
la XIMIULL 

; ATHENS, Ga., February 25, 1959. 
*iedmont 


Hon. Pav Brown, 
not been 


Congressman, 10th District, Georgia, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station at Watkinsville 
heeds accurate recurring financial support. This new station has not been 
provided with accurate equipment. Urge and will appreciate your support for 
ff of the this as well as for the staff of this station. 

Ye JULIAN H. Cox. 
iditiona 2 
nd other 
farm in- 


ervation 
sed and 
ng funds 





WATKINSVILLE, Ga., February 26, 1959. 
Hon. Paut Brown, 
House of Representatives, 
compre W ashington, D.C.: 
rn Pied | Urge complete support of Oconee River Soil Conservation District resolution 
funds to cerning financial support of Southern Piedmont Conservation Lxperiment 
Station. Adequate financing of this station urgently needed for farm research 
inthe Piedmont area. 
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SHERIFF Roy B. CROWLEY. 











ForsytH, Ga., March 2, 1959, bee 





Hon. PAuL Brown, 


















tric 
House Office Building, vat 
Washington, D.C.: Wa 

The Georgia Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors appreciate 
the interest you are taking in resolution proposing better and recurring financig| ' 
support for the southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station at Wat- ; 
kinsville, Ga. to 

T. G. Scort, Jr., President. St 

mu 

ATHENS, Ga., February 27, 1959, ab 

Hon. PAuL Brown, ob 
House of Representatives, ‘ 
Washington, D.C.: f 

Support of Oconee River Soil Conservation District resolution concerning e 
financial support of Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station, ad 
Urgently needed if adequate farm research in the Piedmont area is continued, } lar 
Your efforts in this project will be deeply appreciated. | 

Husert H. WELLS, fo 
Representative, Oconee County, 
th 
Tart TOV ~ XM “ - ne 
WATKINSVILLE, GA., March 2, 1959, 3 
Hon. PAuUL Brown, 
Tlouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Oconee County Farm Bureau endorses resolution by Oconee River Soil 
Conservation District supervisors concerning financing of the Southern Pied- 
mont Conservation Experiment Station. Adequate support for this station is 
very essential to all farmers throughout the Piedmont. 

C. M. HamMonp, President. Ht 


WATKINSVILLE, Ga., March 3, 1959. 

Hon. PAuL Brown, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: a) 

The Watkinsville Civitan Club last night voted unanimously to support the | we 
Oconee River Soil Conservation District supervisors’ resolution seeking funds 
for equipment and personnel for the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experi- D 
ment Station at Watkinsville. 

DENNY Ray, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: | gI 
Urge complete support of Oconee River Soil Conservation District Resolv- hi 
tion concerning financial support of Southern Piedmont Conservation Exper! 
ment Station. Adequate financing of the station urgently needed for farm re , 
search in Piedmont area. 


President. ti 

JAMES E. THAXTON, 1 

Secretary, Watkinsville Civitan Club. in 

Lh 

FARMINGTON, Ga., March 5, 1959. | he 
| 

Hon. PAUL Brown, pm 
| 


Murrow Bros. er 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPERVISORS, 
Forsyth, Ga., March 3, 1939. 
Hon. Paut Brown, th 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Brown: This is to advise you that the Georgia Association of Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors heartily endorses the resolutions which have 
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been prepared and forwarded to you by the Oconee River Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict relative to recurring financial support for the Southern Piedmont Conser- 
vation Experiment Station located at Watkinsville, Ga. 
Washington, D.C.: 
T. G. Scort, Jr., President. 

Mr. Wuitren. I understand that the sum of $416,000 has been spent 
to date enlarging the Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment 
Station. This amount provides for construction and installation of 
much of the permanent equipment required. Also, I am told that 
about $40,000 of additional equipment has been purchased or is being 
obtained from surplus, which will enable the laboratory to begin 
operations on a satisfactory basis when ready. The 1960 budget in- 
cludes $8,800 for new equipment, and the Department states that 
additional equipment will be purchased from time to time from regu- 


| lar funds as needed. 


Both the 1959 appropriation and the 1960 budget include $116,000 
for personnel and operating costs. ‘The Department informs me that 
the long-range plans for this facility will cover all of the additional 
needs pointed out in your statement. 

The committee will continue to give this matter close attention. 

Thank you for bringing this matter to our attention, Mr. Brown. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Wuirren. Our colleague, Congressman Lee Metcalf has long 
evidenced a keen interest in agricultural matters. We are happy to 
welcome him before our committee today. 

Mr. Mercatr. I appear wearily on behalf of several items for the 

Department of Agriculture during fiscal 1960. 
Tsay “wearily” because I have almost lost track of the number of 
times I have appeared before this group and either the Agriculture 
Committee or one of its subcommittees on behalf of extension and 
improvement of the farm program since 1953. In the intervening 
years it has become obvious that our farm program will be mis- 
handled—no matter what we vote, no matter how much we appro- 
priate—by the present administration. 

My appearances have spanned the period during which farm pro- 
gram costs, surpluses, and consumer prices have soared to record 
highs, while farm income has declined. 

Senators Murray and Mansfield, Congressman Anderson and I are 
particularly concerned with five items in the budget you are consid- 
ering. We seek restoration of the administration-proposed cuts in 
the school lunch, agricultural conservation program, and the water- 
shed protection item in the Soil Conservation Service. We support 
Increases requested for the Great Plains conservation program and for 


the meat inspection program. 


n of Soil 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 


We are appalled by the proposal to reduce by almost one-third this 
program to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s chil. 
dren by encouraging them to eat more nutritious food. _ 

We ask that the proposed reduction of $10 million in the appro 


priation be restored and that this program go forward at the present | 


level of $110 million. Despite the absence of an administration rm. 
quest, we hope the committee also will again insert a proviso to us 
$35 million of section 32 funds for purchase and distribution of food 
commodities, similar to that contained in the fiscal 1959 appropriation, 

During the month of December, the most recent on which I havea 
report, 489 Montana schools were participating in this program, which 
was providing nutritious lunches for 46,065 children. The appro- 
priation for the current year amounted to $360,725 in Montana, where 
our schools also received $210,234 worth of surplus commodities dur. 
ing the first 6 months of this fiscal year. 

We also are concerned with the amount of surplus food donated to 
foreign countries with the resultant decrease to the school lunch and 
other domestic programs. We hope the Department will give first 
priority to the school lunch and other domestic programs. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
The Eisenhower budget for next year proposes a reduction of $150 


million (to $100 million) in the advance authorization of the agricul- 
tural conservation program. This cut should be restored. We also 


hope that the committee will not decrease the maximum ACP pay- 


ment below the present level of $2,500, 
WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Of the $25.5 million appropriated for the upstream watershed pro- 
tection program this year, $4.7 million was authorized for planning 


purposes. The President would reduce this amount by some 10 per- | 


cent next year. Tnstead of a reduction, the authority for watershed 
planning should be increased by $1 million, to a level of $5.7 million 
for 1960, in view of the backlog of applicants on the waiting list for 
planning assistance. The most recent report I have seen shows that 
the Department has been able to give planning assistance to only 40 
percent of the 1,069 applicants—and planning has been completed 
and construction authorized on only 148 projects. 

Hand in hand with increased planning assistance should come addi- 
tional funds for construction. There should be enough money to help 
the sponsoring organizations proceed with all the construction work 
they are ready to do. 

GREAT PLAINS 


The administration has wisely requested an increase of $2.5 million 
in the Great Plains conservation program. In support of this m- 
crease, we include copies of several of the recent telegrams and letters 
we have received. 

(The communications follow :) 
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STANFORD, Mont., March 19, 1959. 
Representative Lee METCALF, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Understand pressure being brought to bear against appropriation for Great 
Plains program. As chairman of Montana Great Plains Committee would like 
to respectfully request for full amount of appropriation for this much needed 
work. Your influence will be appreciated. Letter following. 

H. W. Evans. 


STANFORD, Mont., March 21, 1959. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: A very important issue is coming up soon which I feel is of great 
importance to both the rural and towns people of Montana. This issue is the 
slashing of appropriations for the Great Plains program. 

In my estimation this is a very important program in Montana as well as the 
other nine Great Plains States and to cut back appropriations for this program 
would indeed be a setback to the farmers as well as the townspeople of Momtana. 

I feel this program is especially good for this State because it is a sound 
program for the farmers and is planned to stabilize the income of rural families. 
It is a long-range program that I feel will help to lick the surpluses as well as 
stabilize the income of farmers and ranchers. In addition, it is doing an excel- 
lent job of putting conservation on the land. 

When this important issue comes up I would certainly appreciate it if you 
would vote not to decrease the appropriation, but increase them. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN METCALF. 

P.S.—A Great Plains cooperator, also a supervisor of the Judith Basin County 
Soil Conservation District. 

MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. Mercatr. We urge the committee to approve at least the 
budget request of $21.4 million for the Department’s Meat Inspection 
Division. This is the minimum necessary to permit the Division to 
keep an adequate staff of inspectors to provide the consumer protec- 
tion so necessary to our Nation’s health. 

Mr. Wnirren. Thank you for a fine statement. These matters 
will be given very careful attention and thorough consideration by 
the commnittee. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Wurrren. We now come to our friend and colleague, Con- 
ee McGovern, of South Dakota. Mr. McGovern, we will be 
glad to have your statement now. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am pleased with the opportunity to testify before your committee in 
the interests of a more adequate appropriation for the agricultural 
conservation program. This program is authorized by the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act which was passed by the Con- 
gress in 1936. The Congress, at that time, placed a ceiling of $500 
million a year on the program. The amount actually appropriated by 
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the Congress has varied from time to time since the program wa 
authorized, but it has been stabilized at approximately $250 million 
wu year. 

The need for the ACP in South Dakota has been demonstrated 
repeatedly in past years by the response from producers desiring to 
participate in the program. Nearly 50 percent of the eligible pro- 
ducers annually take advantage of this program. It is encouraging 
to note that these are not the same farmers every year, since the record 
shows that more than 90 percent of our farmers have participated in 
the ACP. 

Studies now underway disclose that a greater need for agricultural 
conservation exists in my State than ever before. New conservation 
problems are constantly developing; as an example, the increasing use 
of irrigation in the State added conservation problems not encountered 
previously, except on a small scale. Also, there has been a vast 
increase in terracing. Other problems are developing because of 
continued and prolonged drought conditions. Most of the dams in 


western South Dakota are now dry; consequently, requests for range | 


wells are greatly increased. Needless to say, these increasing demands 
cannot be met by a decrease in funds. 

The State allocation for ACP in 1957 was $4,853,000. The requests 
for cost sharing in the early spring of 1957 far exceeded the practice 
budgets as established by the county committees. On April 10, 1957, 
the requests for cost sharing exceeded the amount available for these 
spring practices by approximately $850,000 ; close to $10 million worth 
of requests were filed altogether. Even though county committees 
were authorized to overobligate their allocations quite heavily, many 
producers were denied legitimate cost sharing for lack of available 
funds. 

The President’s budget for fiscal 1960 recommends a reduction from 
$250 million to $100 million for the agricultural conservation pro 
gram. I am convinced that this cut must be blocked in the interest, 





not only of our farm families, but the conservation of our soil for | 


future generations. 

There is no resource more precious to the Ameriacn people than 
their soil. The agricultural conservation program has played, and 
should continue to play, an essential role in preserving that resource. 

It is felt in South Dakota that the ACP contributes substantially 
to a stabilized agriculture through conservation of its land and water 
resources. The ACP has also done much to retire land from the pro- 
duction of surplus crops as a very substantial acreage has been seeded 
to permanent vegetative cover during the past 10 years. What we 
need is more money, not less, to keep this very worthwhile program 
progressing. 

Numerous informed people in my own district have reported to me 
each year that they are forced to cut back farmers’ requests for con- 


servation assistance because of the limitations imposed upon them by | 
the State committee which, in turn, is restricted in the funds it can | 


allocate to the counties by the national limitation on the program. 

The ACP in 1943 had 115,000 participants in South Dakota, com- 
prising 16,258,000 acres. In 1957, because of financial limitations, 
only 34,379 South Dakota farmers participated, involving 7,904,000 
acres. In other words, the program has been reduced to less than one 
third of its 1943 operation. 
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I believe that the inadequate budget recommendations for ACP are 
highlighted when the ACP recommendation is contrasted to the 
amount requested for the conservation reserve program of the soil 
bank. Taking the Nation as a whole, 1,126,784 farmers participated 
inthe ACP at a cost to the Federal Government of $216,301,000. The 
participating farmers spent several times that amount from their own 
funds in labor and costs. During the same year, only 126,515 farmers 
participated in the conservation reserve program, at a cost to the Fed- 
eral Treasury of $139,080,553. In other words, participation in the 
conservation reserve program was only 11.2 percent of the ACP par- 
ticipation. Yet, in spite of the much greater cost per farm and the 
much smaller participation in the conservation reserve program, the 
President’s budget recommends 31% times as much for the conserva- 
tion reserve as for the agricultural conservation program. 

While the 1958 report has not been completed, statistics presently 
available indicate that it will be similar to the 1957 record. From past 
experience, it has been interesting to note that when ACP funds are 
depleted, conservation work normally stops. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that ary proposed cuts in the ACP budget be restored if this 
necessary conservation work is to be continued. 

I strongly urge the committee to resist any cuts in the existing agri- 
cultural conservation program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much for coming here today to 
help us support this worthwhile program. 


Scuoot Luncu Program 
WITNESS 


HON. FRANK COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Wurrren. Our next witness will be our new colleague, Con- 
gressman Frank M. Coffin, of Maine. We are happy to welcome him 
fore this committee. 

Mr. Corrrn. Mr. Chairman, in reviewing the analysis of the school 
lunch program as contained in the budget, I am at a loss to understand 
the logic of the inadequate request for appropriations for this essen- 
tial program in view of the statistics on State participation and current 
and future needs. The only conclusion I can reach is that the Budget 
Bureau has succeeded in smothering the demonstrated values of this 
program under sheafts of accounting paper. 

The record shows that in 1957, States contributed $562 million to 
the school lunch program, much more than the 3 to 1 matching request 
required in the program. Most of the money for the State contribu- 
ions came from the students themselves. In 1958, State contributions, 
again drawn primarily from the children in schools, rose to $613 mil- 
lion. 

Records on participation in the program indicate a steady expansion 
of schools and students served. In 1957, 52,322 schools with 9.5 million 
students participated. The 1958 estimate rose to 54,634 schools with 
10.8 million students. The 1959 estimate increases total participation 
'0 56,000 schools with 10.9 million students, and by 1960, 58,000 schools 
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will join the program with 11.8 million students. If we provide tly 
same amount of money each year we will be slipping behind in oy 
constribution to the welfare of our young people. But the budget pr. 


posal would actually cut down in the amount the Federal Governmen: 
would provide. 

The Department of Education of the State of Maine has put the 
vase for a more adequate appropriation very effectively. In a recent 
letter, the Deputy Commissioner of that Department writes as fol. 
lows: 


In his annual message to Congress, President Eisenhower recommended 4 
school lunch appropriation of $100 million for fiscal 1960 and the complete elini. 
nation of the transfer of funds from section 32. This represents a total reduction 
vf $45 million for the school lunch program at a time when participation and 
school enrollments continue upward. 

The increase granted by Congress last year was sufficient only to meet ap 
approximate 10 percent gain in participation in Maine—and allow no increase iy 
our subsidy of 444 cents per meal. The recommended $100 million appropriation 
would mean a cut to 3% cents. 

Since 1947 national participation during this period has increased by 225.7 per- 
cent while Federal appropriations have been increased by only 23.5 percent. It 
would take a current appropriation of $171 million to maintain the level of cas) 
assistance provided in 1947, and this does not take into consideration the great}; 
decreased value and purchasing power of the dollar. 

Although Government-donated commodities make a very important contribution 
to the lunches, assistance from this source has been declining. 


Fiscal year— Value 
Oe RE SEES Rt eR Soret = Waa esr ee A tS $132, 000, 00) 
I cri ce os ee : 76, 000, 00) 
Bee Cae OIE OF ORT ro a ee he en wes 35, 000, 000 


If we double the amount received for the first half of 1959, which is improbable 
so late in the school year, we would still be short of the limited amount of sur- 
plus foods offered last year. 





Fifty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty-four children in our Maine public | 


schools participated daily in the program during December 1958. 


I have received a number of letters from school superintendents, 
school lunch supervisors, and school boards, emphasizing the impor- 


tance of this program in providing adequate and nutritious diets for | 
school children. At a time when we have about 6 million people w- 


employed, and where in many communities the school lunch program 
provides the only substantial source of adequate food for school age 
children, we cannot turn our backs on them. I urge that this commtt- 
tee recommend a minimum appropriation of $130 million for the Fed- 
eral contribution to the school lunch program, and that, if possible, 
this figure be increased to the more realistic level of support of $176 
million. 

Mr. Wurirren. Thank you for a fine statement, Mr. Coffin. As you 
know, members of this subcommittee have been strong supporters of 
this program through the years. 
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Bott Weevit ResEARCH 
WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Wuirren. We shall now hear from our colleague, Mr. Aber- 
nethy. 

Mr. AserNerHy. Mr. Chairman, cotton farmers are plagued with 
many problems. One of the most serious of these is the boll weevil 
which annually causes a loss of a quarter of a billion dollars to cotton 
farmers. Estimates are that cotton farmers produce a minimum of 
one crop out of every seven to satisfy the appetite of the boll weevil. 

But this, Mr. Chairman, is only a part of the economic loss. Farmers 
expend substantial sums year after year in their efforts to control the 
yest, frequently as much as $50 per acre. Even on expending this 
amount the farmer may still lose one quarter or more of his cotton 
crop to the weevil. 

In an effort to beat the evil doings of this perennial pest cottonseed 
breeders have developed an early maturing variety of cotton so as 
tominimie the opportunity of weevil damage. While progress has 
been made in this respect, the fact remains that these varieties require 
harvesting at a time when conditions would not be as favorable as a 
later date; and with adverse climatic conditions, cotton almost in- 
variably suffers a loss in grade, thereby bringing a further loss to the 
farmer at the marketplace. 

Recently I had an occasion to examine some statistics on the effect 
of the boll weevil to cotton produced in the State of Mississippi, my 
own State. From the 15 years—1940 to 1954—the boll weevil des- 
troyed 11 percent of the crop. In 1949 it destroyed 25 percent of the 
crop with the resulting loss of almost $70 million to the farmers of 
my State. 

On the average in the Southeast I am advised that the boll weevil 
accounts for about 10 cents per pound of the cost of growing cotton, 


. . . . 5 . 
which is very close to one-third of the total cost uf production in that 


area, 

_ The inadequacy of our present efforts to cope with this pest is well 
illustrated by the fact that the amount spent for research on elimina- 
tion of the weevil amounts to only 3 or 4 cents per $100 of the loss 
sustained. Further research in the elimination of the pest is abso- 
lutely essential. This is a mere pittance of that which we should be 
expending in our effort to eliminate what is probably the most damag- 
ing pest to American agriculture. The weevil is a luxury which our 
country cannot afford. With cotton facing intense and unrelenting 
competition from all markets, foreign and domestic, it simply cannot 
continue to bear the losses caused by this insect. 

_Tunderstand that your committee is giving sympathetic considera- 
tion to this pressing problem and I congratulate you for so doing. 

In reports on the agriculture appropriation bill for the current 
fiscal vear both your committee and that of the Senate requested the 
Secretary of Agriculture to review this problem and submit a report 
on research and facility needs to meet it. Subsequently there was a 
special working group appointed by the Secretary, the report of which 
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was submitted earlier this year. In developing the report I under. 
stand the working group has consulted with scientists and : agricultural 
administrators of many Federal and State agencies as well as industry 
groups interested in cotton research and cotton production. 

As I recall, about $335,000 was allocated for the current fiscal year 
for boll weevil meets. The Department advises that 18 scientists 
are assigned to this work. Their research for the most part is con- 
ducted in close cooperation with State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions located at College Station and Waco, Tex.; Baton Rouge and 
Tallulah, La.; Stoneville, Miss.; and Florence, S.C. The program is 
directed primarily toward the development of insecticides for control 
of the weevil. Considerable basic work has been initiated to develop 
information on how insecticides destroy the insect and on why the 
weevil is capable of developing resistance to the chemicals. In addi- 
tion to research on chemicals, investigations are being made on other 
methods of control. While all of this is fine and crood progress is 
being made, it is actually inadequate. 

In response to your request, the Department has furnished an 
estimate of the cost of providing facilities in carrying out an inten- 
sified research program as recommended by the working group. 
Further, as I understand, the Department has made no particular 
recommendations which presumedly is due to the overall budgeting 
situation. If my information is correct the Department has advised 
that the estimate of facilities and operating funds needed for a 
expanding research proee am will come to approximately $1,900,000 
the first year and to $960,000 for the second and subsequent years. 
Included in the recommendations is a proposed laboratory to be lo- 
cated at State College, Miss., as well as facilities to College Station, 
Tex.; Baton Rouge, La.; and Florence, S.C.; as well as ‘expanding 
research programs to be carried on at each of these sites. I shall not 
detail a breakdown of the funds proposed to be expended at each of 
these sites because they are well known to the members of your 
committee. 

The purpose of my appearance is to congratulate this committee 
for the leadership it is providing in the establishing of an intensified 
program of research to eliminate the boll weevil, a luxury which the 
cotton industry cannot and should not. be required to further contend 
with. I sincerely hope that adequate funds will be included in the 
forthcoming appropriation bill to construct the facilities and expand 
the research program as recommended by the working group. 

Mr. Wuitren. Thank you, Mr. Abernethy. 

I have received a number of letters and sommnitueiians transmit- 
ting material to be inserted in the record. Without objection, these 
documents will be made a part of the record. 

(The letters, statements, and communications are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HASSELL THIGPEN, FARMER AND CoUNTY COMMISSIONER, FROM 
SDGECOMBE County, N.C. 


I am a farmer from Edgecombe County in the Coastal Plain section of North 
Carolina. My father and IT operate 575 acres of cropland including pasture. 
Our only business is farming. 

Our farm lies close to the Tar River, with variable soils from deep, almost 
marginal sand to wet black land with many drainage ditches. We also have 
Clay and sandy loam types, all needing drainage, all needing conservation 
practices. 
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What has the agricultural conservation program done forme? What is it doing 
formy farm and my neighbors? I can tell you. 

Before the agricultural conservation program, no one planted cover crops. Our 
felds lay bare, filling our streams and blowing away with the March winds. 
Now they are green in winter; saving soil fertility and water and protecting 
watersheds. 

We have made ponds storing water for livestock and irrigation; yes, and 
for fishing too. 

We have lots of ditches. We have tiled out many of them, opened others 
with draglines, made meadow strips and terraces; giving us larger fields, better 
drained fields, no crops lost from drowning. A more efficient operation, less 
labor, less cost, a better chance of a net profit, and more cheaply produced foods 
for all consumers. 

Less than 10 years ago, when spring came, the air always smoky in dry 
weather, always we had fire and smoke from burning woods; fire destroying 
trees and game, with nothing left except burned-over scrub and no cover for 
game, no vegetation to hold and store water. But the agricultural conservation 
program has helped to set trees, helped destroy scrub trees, and gradually, as 
the farmers realized that trees were everybody’s concern, the fires have be- 
cme less and less and the areas of green pine trees are more and more. I wish 
you could come on my farm and see young pines growing where a few years 
ago there was nothing but scrub growth. 

The agricultural conservation program has helped us, from planting temporary 
cover crops to growing trees for our children and grandchildren. The fact that 
someone is willing to help pay part of the cost has made us try these conser- 
vation measures; and we found them good; and today, many of us are doing 
some practices entirely on our own, other practices with help from agricultural 
conservation program. In other words, we have become conservation con- 
scious, realing we must conserve our soil for the future. 

At first many of my neighbors scoffed at this “newfangled” farming, but 
gradually they asked, learned, and now do the same things. Some farmers are 
just beginning, all have a long way to go; for this job of protecting our soils 
and forests is too big for the individual farmer, too costly for me in my span 
of life. It is a job that must be done because it is not only for us, but primarily 
for our children and grandchildren. Today we have a surplus, but this surplus 
will quickly turn into hunger if we do not take care of our land for the future. 
Poor land not only makes poor people, it makes hungry people. 

The agricultural conservation program has started us on the right road, but we 
still have a long way to go. Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY LL. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, VICE PRESIDENT, WESTERN STATES MEAT 
PacKERS ASSOCIATION, INC., REGARDING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, MARCH 27, 1959 


Chairman Whitten and members of the committee, the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, Inc., representing over 500 member companies in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast States, western Texas, Alaska, and Hawaii, appre- 
ciate this opportunity to support the budget request for the proper and effective 
administration of tile II of the Packers and Stockyards Act, and the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act. 

PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


The Department of Agriculture has neglected for 30 years or more to carry 
out its responsibility to enforce the provisions of title II of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. Title 1I contains the authority to prevent unfair trade prac- 
tices and monopolistic acts in the merchandising of products sold by meatpackers. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has been without funds and personnel 
for this essential work and has, until recently, exhibited little interest in cor- 
recting this shocking situation. 

In 1917 President Wilson asked the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
the meatpacking industry. After a 2-year study, the Federal Trade Commission 
charged that “The power of the Big Five (Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Wilson & 
“., Morris & Co., and the Cudahy Packing Co.) in the United States has been 
and is being unfairly and illegally used to— 

“Manipulate livestock markets; 
“Restrict interstate and international supplies of foods : 
“Control the prices of dressed meats and other foods ; 
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“Defraud both the producers of food and consumers ; 

“Crush effective competition ; 

“Secure special privileges from railroads, stockyard companies, and mp. 
nicipalities ; and profiteer.” * 

Enforcement in U.S. Department of Agriculture has been so lacking that not one 
cease-and-desist order has been issued since 1938, against any packer in the United 
States, to stop unfair practices in the wholesaling of packer products. There 
has not been a court case in this area of U.S. Department of Agriculture regpon- 
sibility since 1939. The meat industry is the only industry in America which has 
almost altogether escaped regulation of its business practices during the past 
20 years. 

The Department of Agriculture now says it wants to correct this situation, 
The absence of a staff and a desire in U.S. Department of Agriculture to prevent 
unfair competition in the meatpacking industry has been very detrimental to 
small packers and has enabled the big national companies to enjoy undue ad- 
vantages over their small competitors. 

At the direct result of the Federal Trade Commission investigation of the meat- 
packing industry, the Antitrust Division of the Justice Department in 1920 
brought a suit against the five packers listed above. The suit was settled by the 
signing of the packers consent decree, which considerably reduced the monopoly 
powers of the defendant packers. 

Following the signing of the consent decree in 1920, the big packers endeavored 
to remove themselves from the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission. 
This was accomplished by the passage of the Packers and Stockyards Act in 
1921. During the next 37 years (until 1958) the trade practices of all meat- 
packers were exclusively under U.S. Department of Agriculture jurisdiction. 

Immediately following the passage of the Packers and Stockyards Act, US. 
Department of Agriculture was determined to do an effective job. Congress 
expected the passage of the Packers and Stockyards Act would place the packers 
under closer supervision—not less. Therefore, a Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration was established by U.S. Department of Agriculture in 1921. The 
administrator of this program was named, also, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and reported directly to him. Thus, Packers and Stockyards 
functions were initially given high status in the Department of Agriculture. 
But this important status was short lived. 

By 1925, the independent status of the Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion was terminated. The remains of the program were buried in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and has remained buried in various offices for more than 30 
years. 

Today, Packers and Stockyards functions as a mere branch of the Livestock 
Division in the Agricultural Marketing Service. It is part of a Commodity 
Division which depends on packer cooperation for the successful administra- 
tion of the Federal market news service and other services which the Division 
conducts. It is exceedingly doubtful that effective administration of title I] 
provisions can ever be expected by a Division that must constantly seek packer 
good will for the success of cooperative projects. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been asked by small packers, and by various 
livestock and farm organizations, including the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, to establish a separate division in the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, or a separate agency in U.S. Department of Agriculture, to administer the 
‘ackers and Stockyards program. Unfortunately, influences are at work within 
the Department of Agriculture to prevent any change from the present setup, 
a setup which has been deplored by the Hoover Commission as unsatisfactory. 

The Packer’s Section of the Packer and Stockyards Branch has a Chief and two 
assistants. These three men, theoretically, could call upon the small staff of the 
Packers and Stockyards field personnel to make investigations of unfair practices 
engaged in by meatpackers in their wholesale operations. This is rarely possible, 
however, because of the extreme shortage of Packers and Stockyards employees 
assigned to prevent unfair practices in the marketing of livestock under title III 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

Last year, through the efforts of our small packers, assisted by 38 other organi- 
zations, legislation was passed restoring jurisdiction to the FTC to prevent unfair 
competition in the merchandising of a vast list of products handled by big 
packers. This included jurisdiction over pharmaceuticals, fertilizer, sporting 





iaak “Federal Trade Commission Report on Meat Packing Industry,” June 24, 1919, pP- 
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«ods, margarine, soap, ice cream, eggs, dairy products, and hundreds of other 
items processed and sold by the largest meatpacking companies. | The FTC, since 
wi4, has safeguarded free enterprise for all companies engaged in the production 
of food, except the meatpackers. e 

Our members would have no objection to USDA holding its remaining author- 
y—that is, authority to regulate unfair competition in this merchandising of 
geat and meat products at wholesale, if the Department would commence to 
srry out its responsibility in a satisfactory manner. ! 

If effective enforcement is to be accomplished in USDA, two things are 
necessary : t rae 

(1) Remove the Packers and Stockyards Branch from the Commodity Division. 

(2) Appropriate adequate funds for title IT enforcement. An initial staff of 
about 40 people, at a cost of $300,000 annually would, in our opinion, constitute 
, minimum number of trained investigators, accountants, economists, and clerical 
yersonnel to adequately supervise the meatpacking industry, which is producing 
wd distributing nearly 27 billion pounds of meat and meat products annually. 

The four or five people now working in the Packers and Stockyards Packer’s 
Section are facing an insurmountable task. Small packer complaints which 
involve looking at the records of the big packers cannot be investigated by the 
Packers and Stockyards staff presently available for this work. 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 


Small packers support the proposition that Federal meat inspection is a public 
health service which operates to insure consumers that the meat they purchase 
is clean and wholesome and free of any disease. Because of its public health 
henefit the cost of this inspection should be borne by all the people through 
Federal appropriations. 

The high standards of inspection could not be achieved if the packers paid 
the cost of this service. Congress concluded in 1906, when the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act was passed, that the person policed should not be required to pay 
the policeman. The high standards of inspection desired by the American people 
are assured by our present system—provided, of course, sufficient funds are 
appropriated by the Congress. 

The Cost of Federal inspection rises each year for two reasons: First, there is 
an average annual increase of more than 60 establishments qualifying for Fed- 
eral inspection. Second, substantial salary increases occur almost every year. 
This has made it necessary to increase the budget request for fiscal year 1960 to 
anew high of $21,475,000. This amount of money will provide an average of 


| 3,288 inspectors, which is, we believe, the minimum number necessary for safe 


and effective service, and the prevention of costly delays in the meatpacking 
plants which have sometimes occurred in the past, due to the shortage of Federal 
inspectors. 

_ Attached is a copy of a joint statement issued by nine organizations, represent- 
ing various segments of the livestock and meat industry, in support of the budget 
request. We urge you to vote $21,475,000 for this essential service. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST. 


A Joint STATEMENT Supportina Meat INSPECTION APPROPRIATIONS 


Mrs. Homemaker demands assurance that the meat she buys for her family’s 
dinner table is clean and wholesome. Congress, more than a half century ago, 
decided that she has the right to this guarantee. It therefore established a 
meat-inspection agency. 

We, the officers of consumer, public health, farm, livestock, producer, labor, 
and management organizations, agree that Mrs. Homemaker and her family 
must be fully and effectively protected. We are, therefore, anxious that the 
Meat Inspection Division of the Department of Agriculture obtain sufficient 
funds to employ an adequate staff of inspectors. 

For a period, which fortunately ended last year, the Meat Inspection Division 
was inadequately supported. It could not increase its staff of inspectors to 
meet the steadily rising demands which resulted from the meat industry’s de- 
centralization and growth. The increase in funds in the appropriation and 
Supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1959 have, we are glad to say, again 
put the Division on the road to full effectiveness. 
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The $21,475,000 budget request for the Meat Inspection Division for fiscal] Fei 
1960, although hardly generous, does promise to continue to permit the hiriny 
of new and needed inspectors. We, frankly, would have liked to have seep 
somewhat higher request, but we hope this amount will prove adequate, 

We therefore urge Congress to approve the budget request of $21,475,000 fy 
the Meat Inspection Division of the Department of Agriculture. We believe j 
is the minimum amount necessary to permit the Division to keep an adequat: 
staff of inspectors, who must provide the consumer protection so necessary t 
our Niation’s health. 













Thomas J. Lloyd and Patrick E. Gorman, President and Secretary 

Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workne 
(AFL-CIO) ; Radford Hall, Executive Secretary, American Nj 
tional Cattlemen’s Association; Homer R. Davison, Presider 
American Meat Institute; A. Z. Baker, President, American Stod 
Yards Association; James G. Patton, President, The Nations 
Farmers Union; Herschel D. Newsom, Master, The Nations 
Grange; John A. Killick, Executive Secretary, National Inde 
pendent Meat Packers Association: Dr. R. A. Hendershott, 8 
retary, U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association: E. F. Borhbes 
President and General Manager, Western States Meat Packers 
Association. 







STATEMENT BY EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT OF MINNESOTA FARMERS Unioy 


The members of this subcommittee are aware of the agricultural situation 
and the paradoxical picture on one hand of the steady erosion of farm pur. 
chasing power and on the other hand the steep rise in the agricultural budget 

Whatever else may be said about the level of farm income, it is a fact that 
farm purchasing power is at the lowest point at least since 1940. Since the 
parity values today are some 6 to 8 percent lower on the average than those 
in use in 1940, a true comparison in terms of real parity would show that farm 
purchasing power today is lower than at any time since 193: 

We all have been appalled by the year-by-year deterioration in farm purchas- 
ing power despite the substantial increase in USDA budget appropriations 
which it has been necessary to authorize. 

Yet, despite all the evidence of the complete failure of the Benson farm policy 
to solve anything at all, the administration persists in advocating still more 
of the same. 

Secretary Benson has been spending three times as much each year in the 
ealled price support and related activities as had been spent in the entire 2) 
years under previous administrations. 

His ruinous policy and misguided administration have brought us to the 
point that some $7 billions a year are being spent in the name of agricultural 
programs, yet as we have pointed out above, farm purchasing power has nol 
been lower since the 1933-35 depression. 

We cannot see how the Nation can stand by while the Benson policy rushes 
headlong toward greater surpluses, lower farm prices and income and a Dei 
snowballing of governmental costs in the agricultural budget. 

It is the height of folly, at a time when feed supplies are already more than 
20 percent in excess of any previous records, to persist in policies which, as we 
have heard the other day, will result this year in a 12 percent increase in cor 
acreage in the Nation. 

It does not take any mathematical genius to project the trend of the past 
several years and see that one day the Benson spending will exceed the tota! 
national net farm income. 

Net farm income is expected to decline 10 percent this year and you can make 
your own calculations as to what is likely to happen in 1960 and later years 
with a 41% billion bushel corn crop in prospect and 10 to 12 percent more hogs. 

What a tragedy that we seem to be heading toward the time when the Bensol 
budget may well be $10 billions a vear und total net farm income might be well 
below that figure. : 

It seems to us that reason must finally prevail and that the Congress mus 
force an abrupt change of policy before the national economy sustains evell 
more serious damage. ‘ . 

Surpluses are being piled up and costs are being incurred which will take 
several years to work off even in the most fortunate of circumstances. 
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Nevertheless, the duty of the Congress is plain. We must move in a new 
direction in farm policy and toward programs which will strengthen the agri- 
cultural economy and which will do so without the tremendous economic cost of 
the Benson programs. 

There is no mystery about the farm problem—there is nothing unsolvable about 
it-the mechanics of a workable program are available in several bills already 
introduced in this Congress. A way to do it is not lacking, only the will to do it 
js lacking. 

In our opinion, the merts of a support system or program must be judged not 
oly on its immediate costs, but on its costs in total, in direct outlays and in costs 
tothe economy. 

Measured by this standard, the Benson program is a deficit program : 


Direct annual cost to taxpayers of price support and related 


DAA ce enh es pcs ts 9 pcr Sac Std pcan ts eit lcs ee Ub emia a $38, 000, 000, 000 
meena) loss in net income by Tarmers....-.....~.—--=..-.~«.—- 5, 000, 000, 000 
Annual loss to national economy due to lag in economic activity 

caused by farm income depression.__.__._--~-._-.-.---~----~--- 35, 000, 000, 000 


Annual loss to Federal Government in income taxes due to 
drag on national economy caused by depressed agricultural 
MONG 3 eae i ee en pin Ak Se gale Rea i eee) 7, 000, 000, 000 


Untold billions of soil nutrients and farm resources are wasted in the forced 
production of surpluses for which there is no ready market. 

In contrast, a full parity farm program can be operated at a fraction of the 
Benson program cost, and turn all the liabilities above into national assets, pro- 
viding that it is designed with these essential features: 

Full parity support levels. 

Inclusion of all major commodities. 

Authorization for farmer-elected Federal farm income improvement board to 
manage the inarket volume and limit it to the amount that will move at parity 
prices in a full-employment economy. 

Each farm to have a total commodity allotment in terms of units of production 
rather than acres. Controls to go into effect in response to price weaknesses, 
rather than in response to certain supply conditions. 

Supplementation of loan and purchase and storage programs with authority 
for direct payments, incentive payment, compliance payments and deficiency or 
compensatory payments. 

A national farm income improvement program along these lines could be 
operated at comparatively small cost to the taxpayer, providing that the full 
hecessary authority to manage the volume of farm marketings is granted to 
the Federal Farm Income Improvement Board. 

Furthermore, the program can be made self-financing to an important degree 
if, for example, the compliance deposits provided in the Johnson dairy bill, 
or the receipts from the purchases of overquota marketing certificates in the 
Metcalf bill, are earmarked for use in the program in financing the direct pay- 
ments to those producers who do comply with their allotments. 

We have no hesitation to predict that a farm income improvement program, 
such as that outlined above, could be operated for less than $1 billion a year 
in Government outlays and perhaps much less than that. However, costs could 
be held at that level only if the support level is authorized, along with cor- 
responding authority to the Farm Income Improvement Board to manage the 
Volume and make the program work. 
if the full authority is given by Congress to the Farm Income Improvement 
Board, it might be possible to consider a total dollars-and-cents ceiling on di- 
rect appropriations which would be necessary to meet the obligations incurred 
under the Federal farm income improvement program. However, this ceiling 
on expenditures could relate only to direct payments or support expenditures 
from the general treasury, and could not include forfeited compliance deposits 
or receipts from purchase of overquota marketing certificates: nor could the 
ceiling on expenditures include any obligations incurred under the Benson 
programs. 
sees ster at she tnviitnenl to brie suse. comphtiin ado the 

gr: ‘ ach $10 billion and some authorities have estimated 
7 Nation is likely to incur at least a 30-percent loss on these commodities. 
* be ir oe cer tain that a large part of that investment of $10 billion needs 
en off as a loss if the Congress moves promptly in the direction of a 























sound farm support program such as the Federal farm income improvement 
program we have outlined. 

Of course, it will take time to work off the Benson surpluses. We believe 
it can be done without an automatic and drastic loss, if these things are done: 

1. Vigorous efforts made to sell our surpluses in international markets 

2. Such surpluses, as cannot be sold, to be used in the food for peace or mp. 
tual security programs. 

3. Design of a new 2-year land use adjustment program under the ACP where 
it naturally belongs. This program should be authorized for the period of 
1960-70. 

We are of the opinion that the damage which Benson has done to commodity 
inventory values through his price reductions can be reversed, and that a huge 
loss in the inventories need not be considered certain. 

By lowering support prices, Benson has made certain that an automatic 
markdown must be taken on the surpluses in Government hands at the time 
of the price cut. The commodities taken into storage at 75 percent of parity 
face an automatic markdown of 10 percent in inventory value because of this 
year’s 65 percent of parity support levels. 

jut, if the Congress were to authorize a Federal farm income improvement 
program aimed at restoring parity price levels, then instead of a sure loss on 
part of the stored commodities, the opposite might be true. 

Whatever volume of these surplus stocks cannot be used up in the domestic 
market at a fair price and without disrupting orderly marketing of new crops, 
should be sold abroad or should be used instead of cash dollars to pay our defense 
and mutual security obligations abroad, and in the Public Law 480 and food for 
peace programs. 

In conclusion, we believe that America has already gone too far along the road 
with the Eisenhower-Benson farm policy. We must not go any further along this 
disastrous road. We know that a Federal farm income improvement program 
can bring important benefits to the agricultural economy and the national econ- 
omy and that the whole program can be operated at a reasonable cost to the 
taxpayers of the Nation. 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit our views to the committee. 





STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN CHARLES §. GUBSER RELATING TO APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in consideration which I understand will be 
given by this committee to the granting of a 10-percent increase in salary for 
employees of the agricultural stabilization and conservation committees, in order 
to bring salaries of these individuals into line with the Federal Employees 
Salary Increase Act of 1958. 

As an active farmer in California I have had numerous personal contacts with 
agricultural stabilization and conservation committee employees. In every 
instance I have found these employees to be exceptionally well qualified and 
dedicated to their jobs. They have rendered splendid service in the field of 
conservation and have contributed greatly toward the preservation of land and 
agricultural resources of this Nation. 

I strongly feel that employees of agricultural stabilization and conservation 
committees are deserving of the same treatment which has been accorded all 
other Federal employees. I therefore wish to place myself on record as favoring 
an increase of 10 percent in the salaries of these employees. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


yentlemen, the American National Cattlemen’s Association represents 29 State 
cattle associations, several statewide cattle feeder associations, about 100 county 
and regional cattle associations, and many thousands of individual cattle rancher 
and cattle feeder members. 
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CATTLE-ON-FEED REPORTS 


This association at its annual convention in January in Omaha adopted a resolu- 
tion asking : 

1, For monthly estimates on cattle on feed in Arizona and California. This 
report would be experimental, and the two States have been selected at the 
request of the Department of Agriculture since in those States cattle feeding is 
done in more concentrated areas than in most other parts of the country. They 
are therefore best suited for the initial test of preparation of the reports. With 
the experience of monthly reporting in those States, it is hoped that the monthly 
reporting can be broadened to include other areas. 

9 Quarterly reports of cattle on feed in New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Wach- 
ington, and Wyoming. This would be step-up from the present annual report- 
ing, Which the industry feels is highly desirable in that it would give a more 
complete picture of cattle feeding operations. 

8 Annual cattle-on-feed reports for Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. Cattle feeding in some of these areas, which have in recent years 
greatly increased their cattle numbers, is becoming more common, and their inclu- 
sion Would make the entire reporting service more meaningful and valuable. 

Cattle-on-feed reports typically give comparative numbers of cattle on feed, the 
length of time on feed, expected periods of marketings, weight classifications, and 
other information. 

Present reports are indeed helpful, but the reports could be even more effective 
if the reporting were broadened. 

This basic cattle-on-feed information is valuable to cattle feeders as a guide 
intheir operations. It is also valuable to the cattle producers and the feed grain 
industry, aS Well as to packers, retailers, and consumers, for the reason that it 
helps to avoid searcities and gluts on the market. 

The appropriation necessary for the issuance of the additional reports requested 
would entail a relatively small sum of money (perhaps as little as $115,000) and 
the Department of Agriculture is already prepared to implement the additional 
reporting with this added money. 


RANGE AND FEEDLOT SALES REPORTS 


Because increasing numbers of cattle are being sold direct and not through 
channels where reporting is available, the American National also requested 
continuation and extension of the range and feedlot sales reporting service of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

There is abundant evidence that the range sale reports have helped to 
stabilize cattle prizes in areas where they are released weekly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to the benefit both of producers and feeders of cattle 
a8 Well as to the consumers of beef. 

The association urges continuation of the present reporting of range and 
feedlot sales in the West (such reporting is already established at areas around 
San Francisco, Billings, Seattle, and Amarillo, and a few other places). In 
Denver, however, the reporting has been experimental and an appreciation of 
some $22,000 is necessary to continue this type of reporting there this year. 
It is also hoped that the range and feedlot reporting may be established in 
Nevada, Idaho, and in several areas in the South. Cost of such establishment, 
itis estimated, would be approximately $20,000 for each of the new reporting 
areas, 

The American National Cattlemen’s Association therefore respectfully urges 
a subcommittee to give favorable consideration to its requests in the above 
matter, 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
DAVID O. APPLETON, 
Acting Executive Secretary. 
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SCHUYLKILL Datry Farm, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa, a 
nt 


I, Alfred T. Riegel from Schuylkill County, Pa., located in the eastern central | we 
part of the State, have been farming a family sized farm for the past 4 
years. 

Our main source of income was derived from producing milk and breeding 
Holstein cattle. We received many benefits by participating in the agriculture 
conservation program by carrying out such practices as liming, which requires 
a soil test made by the Agriculture Extension Association to determine the 
proper amount of lime to be applied per acre; also contour stripcropping: 
establishing new seedings; pasture improvement; establishing cover crops: 
reforesting—where recommended, and some others listed in the handbook. 

My neighbors also participated and received much needed help. Some of 08 
them are World War II veterans that have returned to the farm to take over ies 
the home farm operations; others have purchased farms. These new owners De 
appreciate all the help they can get through the program. the 4 

I have also served as a member of the agricultural stabilization and conser } ve! 
vation county committee and have observed that, countywide, there is a definite | "'s 
trend toward the permanent-type practices. The old familiar scene of some | Sut! 
20 years ago following heavy rains, causing tons of topsoil from many farms meth 
to be washed on the roadway and into the streams is seldom seen today. The | “ead! 
agriculture conservation program practices have played a major part in cor | AS 
recting these serious erosion problems. Topsoil is considered one of our great } “ont 
natural resources. Therefore, when topsoil is washed away everyone in the | of th 
United States loses. devel 

By holding the water back on the land as much as possible it helps our | len 
streams from becoming polluted and filling up with silt. This type of conserva | of th 
tion helps to get purer water in our streams for stocking fish and providing | done 
more and better fishing for urban, as well as rural, people. plots 

Soil samples taken for lime needs show that on a countywide survey 8 | and: 
percent of all samples tested show a lime need of 1 to 3 tons per acre. In some | and, 
of the recent years the county committee has not been able to approve many | evide 
urgent requests due to insufficient funds. any | 

In view of the continued need for the agriculture conservation program prac | Th 
tices I would like to recommend that the county and State appropriation for } Appr 
1959-60 be no less than the amount appropriated in previous years. for t 
ton ¢ 
It 
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Hon. 


MINNESOTA CONSERVATION FEDERATION, 
Hopkins, Minn., February 11, 1959. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WHITTEN : The Minnesota Conservation Federation urges 
you to eliminate from the appropriation bill the $2.4 million budgeted for the fire Hon 
ant program. Chai 

Because of the widespread destruction of wildlife which has occurred so far 
in the fire ant program, it is very evident that much more research should be 
carried on to discover safer methods of control before any further funds are 
expended on the control program. 

Please make this letter a part of the hearing record. 

Sincerely, 


Di 
to e 
stitu 
It 
on t 
alloy 
W 


com) 


V. E. Jostin, Executive Director. 


SOUTHEAST SPORTSMEN’S CLUB, 
Chicago, Ill., February 12, 1959. 

Re Appropriations for fire ant program. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN WHITTEN : Our organization desires to go on record with you 
committee as being opposed to the $2.4 million budgeted for the fire ant program. 

We are opposed to this large appropriation because to date this program has 


proved destructive to wildlife and it may have long-range bad effects on other 
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vinds of life. We believe that more research is needed first on safer methods of 
optrol and we do recommend that more money be appropriated to Agriculture 
aud Interior for pesticides research. 
We further request that this letter be made a part of any public hearing held on 
thismatter. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. KeEtty, Secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Gulfport, Miss., February 18, 1959. 
Hon, JaMIE L. WHITTEN, 
US. Representative, Second Congressional District of Mississippi, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN: I am enclosing a copy of a resolution passed at 
the annual meeting of the Mississippi Wildlife Federation in September 1958. 
Several other State wildlife federations have passed similar resolutions. It is 
our sincere opinion that the present methods of fire ant control being used in the 
Southern States are very destructive to wildlife. We believe that these present 
nethods of control should cease until such time as the potential effects of these 
leadly pesticides can be determined. 

As you know, there is located here in Gulfport a laboratory for the Plant Pest 
Control Division of the U.S. Department of Agriculture Research Service. One 
ifthe primary objectives of this laboratory at the present time is the testing and 
development of chemical poisons to be used in the control of the fire ant. It has 
ben my privilege during the past several days to spend a few hours with some 
of the personnel of this laboratory to make a study of what is actually being 
done in this field. Lecture tours of the laboratory and the experimental field 
plots have been provided for me. These men are seeking to determine the type 
and strength of poison that will be most effective in the control of the fire ant 
and, at the same time, be least destructive to wildlife. However, it is quite 
evident that there yet remains much to be done in the field of research before 
any definite potential effects of the use of these poisons can be determined. 

Therefore, I sincerely urge you and the House Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations to do everything possible to knock out the $2.4 million budgeted 
for the fire ant control program and provide as much as possible for the continua- 
tion of the research to determine safer methods of control. 

I request that this letter be made a part of the hearing record on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. V. Roserrson, 
President, Mississippi Wildlife Federation. 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS, 
Chicago, Iil., February 12, 1959. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Agriculture, Appropriations, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN: I have been instructed to ask your committee 
0 eliminate the proposed fire-ant control aerial spraying program and sub- 
stitute funds for pesticides research. 

It is the opinion of our organization that much more information is needed 
on the long-range effects of such aerial pest-spraying programs before they are 
allowed to continue. 

We would like this letter to be made a part of the hearing record of your 
committee. 

Sincerely, 
RoyvaL B. McCLeLLAnD, 
Evrecutive Secretary. 






Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1959, 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, House Appropriations Committee. 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear COLLEAGUE: Enclosed are letters from three of my constituents, Mr. 
Ray P. Bergner, Weatherford; Mr. Edd Klein, Mr. Butler, and Mr. Jim Morton, 
of Custer, Okla. Each of these gentlemen is personally interested in the welfare 
of the ACP program and has furnished me with statistics concerning the ACP 
accomplishments during 1958 in Custer County. 

I, too, am deeply interested in this program and sincerely believe that we nea 
an appropriation of at least $250 million for the agricultural conservation 
program. 

With kindest personal regards and all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Tosy Morris, 

Member of Congress. 


BuTLER, OKLA., February 16, 1959. 
Hon. Topsy Morris, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR HONORABLE Morris: Thank you very much for your recent letter telling 
me that you would work for at least $250 million for the 1960 agricultural con- 
servation program. To assist you I am listing as follows the ACP practices and 
the accomplishments obtained used in 1958 in Custer County, Okla., which | 
obtained from the county ASC office. 


| 
Title Extent Cost-share | Farms 
dollars 


Establishing permanent pasture------- ieee 1,028.3 acres. 2 | $4, 535.00 | "7 
Grasses and legumes in rotation.........-.__- | 2,943.9 acres : 9, 313. 53 | 107 
Farm ponds-_. i ae teed me .,| 340,964 cubic yards. - 42, 142. 59 | 9 
Establishing waterways. -.-_-_--..----- et i aatieaeee 289.2 acres_.. : 15, 890. 06 242 
Constructing— | 
Sess) terraces... .. ...--.....<- ain — 2,720,666 linear feet __ 76, 126. 71 | 243 
Diversion terraces --- -- pao ; | 178,847 linear feet___-- 12,391.92 | 1b 
Erosion control dams. ---- »é ..-| 67,811 eubie yards_ : 7, 439.45 | 4 
Drilling livestock wells in pastures_.-.-.-..---- ‘ 4,608 linear feet. _-_-_- 5, 760. 00 | % 
Winter-cover crops_-- ca ‘ 8,157 acres_....-. . : 17, 974. 34 20 
Stubble mulching-_- ae akiaaes : 100 acres. ...--..- : | 75.00 1 
Deferred grazing : . oe 16 708 OONOE. ces 12, 564. 75 160) 


Fan WVU. sosicnintt.od-< eee 5 acres. ___.-- ay 3 








Total. -_. 


ao nee-a----| 204, 518.35 | 
i i | 


















NotTe.—Total number of farms participating, 811. 


Would you please take this list of 1958 accomplishments before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture under the leadership of Congress 
man Jamie L. Whitten, of Mississippi, and urge the committee to approve at 
least $250 million for 1960 for the agricultural conservation program. 
Sincerely yours, 








Epp KLEIN. 


Custer, OKLA., February 16, 1959. 
Hon. Tony Morris, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE Morris: Thank you very much for your recent letter telling me 
that you would work for at least $250 million for the 1960 agricultural con 
servation program. To assist you I am listing as follows the ACP practices 
and the accomplishments obtained used in 1958 in Custer County, Okla., which 
I obtained from the county ASC office. 
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Establishing permanent pasture. -.. 
Grasses and legumes in rotation.--_- 
Farm ponds. - .- 
Establishing waterways-.--- 
Constructing— 

Channel terraces_. 

Diversion terraces 

Erosion control dams. -- as 
Drilling livestock wells in pastures-.- 
Winter cover crops.....- 
Stubble mulching--- 
Deferred grazing 
Land leveling... 


Extent 


2,943.9 acres. 


289.2 acres... is 


178,847 linear feet_-. 
67,811 cubic yards- 
4,608 linear feet_- 
8,157 acres... 

100 acres 

16,753 acres. 

15 acres _ _. 


1,008.3 O0808. ...<<se2<-- 


340, 964 cubic yards--_-- 


2,720,666 linear feet. __-_- 


Cost-share 


dollars 


$4, 535. 

9, 313. 
42, 142. 
15, 890. 


76, 126. 
12, 391. 
7, 439. 
5, 760. 
17, 974. 
75. 

12, 564. 
300. 


00 
53 
59 
06 


71 | 


92 
45 
00 
34 
00 


75 


Farms 





204, 513.35 | 











Note.—Total number of farms participating, 811. 

Would you please take this list of 1958 accomplishments before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture under the leadership of Congress- 
man Jamie L. Whitten, of Mississippi, and urge the committee to approve at 
least $250 million for 1960 for the agricultural conservation program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jim Morton. 


WEATHERFORD, OKLA., February 16, 1959. 
Hon. Topsy Morris, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak HONORABLE Morris: Thank you very much for your recent letter telling 
me that you would work for at least $250 million for the 1960 agricultural con- 
servation program. ‘To assist you I am listing as follows the ACP practices and 
the accomplishments obtained used in 1958 in Custer County, Okla., which I 
obtained from the county ASC office. 


Cost-share Farms 


dollars 


Title Extent 


$4, 535. 00 
9, 313. 53 
2, 142. 59 
5, 890. 06 


Establishing permanent pasture 
Grasses and legumes in rotation 
rarm ponds neegae 
Establishing waterways... 
‘onstructing 

Channel terraces 

Diversion terraces 
_ Erosion control dams 
Drilling livestock wells in pastures 
Winter cove r crops 


BP 8 
| 2,943.9 acres 

| 340,964 cubic yards- 

| 280.2 ACTOS......--<<-- 


3, 126. 71 
2, 391. 92 
, 439. 45 
, 760. 00 


2,720,666 linear feet. _- 
| 178,847 linear feet... -- 
67,811 cubic yards 
.| 4,608 linear feet ‘ 
| 8,157 acres cle 17, 974. 34 
Stubble mulching 100 acres... --- ; aad 75. 00 
Deferred grazing s Samee 16,753 acres s | 2, 564. 75 
Land leveling 3 Daveidinaniiaiininedian oenl 00 





, 513. 35 











NOTE. 


Total number of farms participating, 811. 


Would you please take this list of 1958 accomplishments before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture under the leadership of Congress- 
man Jamie L. Whitten, of Mississippi, and urge the committee to approve at least 
$250 million for 1960 for the agricultural conservation program? 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray P. BERGNER. 
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HovuUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1959, 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Department of Agriculture, Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: For your information and also that of the other members of 
your subcommittee, I am forwarding House Concurrent Resolution A of the 
36th Legislative Assembly of North Dakota, which urges the utilization of ayajj. 
able funds for poultry and meat products for the school lunch program. 

It will also be appreciated if you will see that this resolution is incorporated 
in any hearings held by the committee on this subject. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Don L. SHort, Member of Congress, 


Thirty-sixth Legislative Assembly, State of North Dakota, begun and held at the 
capital in the city of Bismarck, on Tuesday, the sixth day of January, one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION A 


(Strege, Breum, Winge, Bopp, Anderson (Stutsman) Rolfsrud, Anderson 
(McHenry), Stallman) 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the Secretary of Agriculture to utilize available funds 
for purchase of poultry, beef, and pork products in school lunch programs 


Whereas the U.S. Department of Agriculture has been authorized to expend 
the sum of $35 million in accordance with the provisions of section 32 of Public 
Law 320 of the 74th Congress for the purchase of foods as authorized in section 6 
of the National School Lunch Act; and 

Whereas the Department has seen fit to withhold the spending of $15 million 
of such funds; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the North Dakota Legislative Assembly that the 
school lunch program is lacking in high protein foods: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North Dakota, the 
senate concurring therein, That the aforesaid $15 million be put to use immedi- 
ately to purchase high protein foods such as stewing hens, eggs, and other poultry 
products, since such products are not under any price support program, and when 
market conditions are such that beef and pork may be purchased, that these meats 
also be regularly purchased ; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress increase appropriations for the national school lunch 
program in order that this program may provide an adequate noonday meal for 
every schoolchild ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded by the secretary of state, 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and each member of the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation. 

HJALMER NYGAARD, 

Speaker of the House. 
GERALF F. STAIR, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 

C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
Vic GILBREATH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
March 13, 1959. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JAMIE: Enclosed is copy of a statement by Mr. B. Frank Myott, president 
of the Vermont State Association of Soil Conservation Districts, Enosburg 
Falls, Vt. , 

I would appreciate your including this statement in the record of hearings 
on the agriculture appropriation bill. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE D. ATKEN,. 
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Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I am a comparatively small 
dairy farmer in the town of Enosburg, Franklin County, Vt. We pride our- 
selves that this is the “Dairy Capital of the World.” The Mrs. and I own about 
5 acres of land. About 140 acres of good river bottom soil and balance in 
woodland and a small open permanent pasture. We are presently keeping 59 
wikers and 17 heifers for replacements. Our crops consists of 14 acres of 
corn silage, 14 acres of oats and barley for grain and used in making a dairy 
ration. About 20 acres is cut and ensiled for grass silage annually and the 
balance is cut for hay. 

I have had more than usual experience of most farmers in that I have 
served On most agricultural committees in the county at one time or another 
for many yerurs. Have served on county farm bureau board of directors and am 
past president. Member and officer of the Grange for 19 years, presently serv- 
ing as deputy. 

I was one of the original community committeemen when the agricultural 
conservation program began; serving several years as community committeeman 
and then 10 years as county committeeman. Then 3% years as State com- 
mitteeman. I am chairman of Franklin County Soil Conservation District since 
organization in 1946, and presently president of Vermont Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. 

Iam relating the above with only this thought in mind, that I believe I can 
safely speak for dairy farmers of Vermont. 

I have seen what the effects are of a good agricultural program. Our college 
of agriculture has determined our soil needs to be, just to maintain our present 
soil fertility: 300,000 tons of lime yearly with assistance we actually used 
77,000 tons. Super phosphate needed 225,000, used 33,800. Potash 77,700 tons, 
used 7,700. These are 1957 actual figures. The same proportion holds true 
for other conservation practices: planting trees, improving woodland, obstruc- 
tion removal, open ditches, tile drains, diversions, riprapping banks and farm 
ponds. 

Vermont is not too close to its fluid milk market, therefore does not receive a 
high price for its product by reason of freight or transportation costs. This 
keeps our total income down. This along with high priced and not always good 
labor, the high costs of grain due to distance of shipment and a fixed support 
price at source, the increasing cost of both dairy and machinery replacements 
along with taxes places the Vermont farmer in a price squeeze, that reduces his 
income in too many instances to a mere pittance. 

I have assisted many farmers in completing their income tax reports for this 
past year and my observation is that most are not in as good a position as past 
years. In fact many are in the red or are living on their depreciations. 

When I read of the proposed cut in the agricultural conservation appropria- 
tion it disturbed me very much. We have the highest record of total participa- 
tion of any State in the Nation. Having nearly 80 percent of cropland in the 
agricultural conservation program compared to 36 percent national average. 
This high enrollment has made it necessary for counties to place many restric- 
tions On amount of assistance available to each farm. This is accomplished in 
various ways. One is that maximum assistance be not over $400 for any one 
farm as compared to the national limit of $2,500. <A limit of 3 acres for obstruc- 
tion removal. In my county a limited amount of super can be had per annual 
unit. The quantity of mixed fertilizer for topdressing new seeding has been cut 
to 300 pounds per acre. The Agricultural College recommends twice that 
amount. Lime to 2 tons per acre unless soil test prove it is not needed, and this 
is rare. Also ratio of assistance has been changed so that farmer is paying 
60 percent and Government 40 percent. In spite of these restrictions there is 
hot enough available funds to take care of requests even under the present 
appropriation. Should the lower figure be allowed to stand, we would not have 
ehough money to bother with a program in Vermont. 

Our county offices would be occupied but helpless. 

The plans and assistance offered by Soil Conservation Service would be 
freatly curtailed as farmers could not carry out on their own the practices 
heeded. Soil conservation districts and private contractors who have invested 
a very substantial amount in heavy equipment to carry out planned practices 
would fail. 

Another thing that has disturbed me is the fact that we have had to place so 
many restrictions on our funds, so that each farmer could receive a small share 
of assistance. When some other States have in the past carried a large unused 
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surplus. It would seem that this has proven a need for an amendment in thy 
law, whereby unused funds from one State should be transferred to a Stat 
where it is needed. Wedo this to counties within the State. 

We have fully awakened the farmer to the need of using minerals in quantity 
through this program. The extension service preached it for years, but with 
out too good response. We need lots of lime on our acid soils, so as to have, 
PH that allow us to grow the kind and amount of roughage per acre that js 
needed. Not all farms can have bulk spread, and if any of you have helped | 
handle lime, I need not tell you it is hard work and messy to handle. Lime is, 
must because it is basic. 

Our minerals or mixed fertilizer program has proven to our farmers that they 
can retain their sod much longer. This eliminates the frequent use of thé plow 
and constant reseeding. It encourages better land use and conserves both soi] 
and moisture. 

We believe our superphosphate practice that makes it a must to be used with 
stable manure is a great benefit to all. This conserves the nitrogen and is only 
means of getting this mineral element directly back to the soil. The ACP has 
encouraged more farmers to use super this way and has proven to them the 
wisdom of continued use. 

We need only to pass a neighboring farm to see the difference between a farmer 
cooperating in the program and the one who is not. 

In closing I wish to commend our Vermont congressional delegation for their 
efforts on behalf of the Vermont farmer. We in Vermont are proud of them 
and we join with them in saying that the agricultural conservation program must 
remain strong and that an overall appropriation should never be lower than 
250 million. 


THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, ING, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1959. 
Hon. Jamie L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Wuitten: The Izaak Walton League is privileged to offer brief 
comments on two important programs of the Department of Agriculture, which 
we understand are before your committee for appropriations for the 1960 fiscal 
year. 

1. Conservation reserve.—We believe that the appropriations for this portion 
of the soil bank should be increased from the $375 million budget request to the 
full $450 million authorized in the Soil Bank Act. Experience the past year, 
when there was an excess in applications of 20 percent over the funds available, 
indicates that the full amount of the authorization can now be utilized and 80 
increase the lands in the conservation reserve to something like 35 million acres. 

This larger acreage should have an increasing impact on the problem of crop 
surpluses and the stabilizing of farm prices. 

At the same time, more lands will be put into conservation practices, rebuild- 
ing soil fertility against the day when the demands for their production will be 
far greater. Meanwhile, as conservationists predicted, the effect of the pre 
gram on wildlife populations, particularly upland game and birds, has beet 
gratifying. State after State is reporting significant increases in such species 
as rabbits, quail and pheasant as a direct result of the conservation reserve. 

This is a sound, as well as popular, program which we believe deserves to be 
extended and expanded. 

2. Fire ant controls—We are satisfied that the current broadscale progral 
of aerial spraying of dieldrin and heptachlor to control the fire ant is causiDg 
more damage to wildlife and beneficial insects than the good to be ace omplished. 
We are attaching a marked copy of our publication, “Outdoor America,” i 
which we survey the evidence. Please note our conclusion that “broadscale 
aerial bombardment of the fire ant with highly toxic chemicals be stopped im 
mediately ; that surface machinery and hand application methods be employed 
so as to hit directly at the specifically infested areas where the nuisance 0¢ 
cure; * * *” 

We recommend such a policy to your committee in making funds available for 
the fire ant program and also recommend expanded research in the use of these 
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new lethal chemicals and far greater coordination among all the Federal agen- 


cies concerned. 


Respectfully. 
ig J. W. PENFOLD, 


Conservation Director, IWLA. 


HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1959. 
Hon, CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CLARENCE: There is enclosed herewith a copy of a telegram from 
Hon. Claude D. Kelley, State director of conservation, Alabama, concerning an 
appropriation for $2,400,000 proposed for a continuation of the fire ant control 
program. 

| would appreciate your arranging for this telegram to be placed in the 
records of the hearings now being held on this Department of Agriculture 
appropriation. I would present it personally, except that I am obliged to return 
to Alabama in connection with the dedication of a post-office building. I am 
leaving here late this afternoon. 

With warm regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK W. BOYKIN, 
Member of Congress. 


—_——— 


MonTeoMERY, ALA., March 20, 1959. 
Hon, FRANK BOYKIN, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Re your telegram: Absence from office due to family illness prevented earlier 
acknowledgement. 

Research results in Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida in- 
dicate that applications of dieldrin and heptachlor are decimating wildlife 
populations, and certainly that the program is being carried out without 
proper knowledge of its overall effects. 

Alabama experiment station studies at Auburn reveal the fire ant is one of 
our least damaging insects, not rated among the first 10 in economic importance 
in Alabama. 

The song-bird population, long recognized as one of the most effective natural 
controls of all types of undesirable insects, is being reduced by hundreds of 
thousands, leading us to believe that the future will bring less natural insect 
control and increased use of deadly poisons on our lands. Leading medical 
authorities have testified under oath that the hydrocarbons are a contributing 
factor in increased heart diseases, blood diseases, and degenerative maladies 
affecting the human population. 

For these reasons, the Alabama Department of Conservation is opposed to 
any continuation of this program until proper research gives conclusive answers 
as to short- and long-term effects 6f hydrocarbons used in any widespread insect 
control or eradication program. 

_ l urge that you make every effort to discontinue the fire ant control program 
- i by withholding Federal funds until additional research is accom- 
pushed. 
CLAUDE D. KELLEY, 
Director of Conservation. 


THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1959. 

Hon. JaMig WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
US. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Wuirren: The National Independent Meat Packers Association 
is acutely aware of the needs of the Meat Inspection Division to perform the 
functions required of it by law. With an ever-increasing number of meat- 
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packing plants becoming federally inspected there is a corresponding increase 
in appropriations required. 

The Department of Agriculture’s budget request of $21,475,000 for the Meat 
Inspection Division is, we believe, the minimum amount necessary for the 
Division to perform adequately it duties during fiscal year 1960. 

Although the budget request for 1960 appears to be $500,000 greater than 
the total 1959 appropriations, only $150,000 will be available for in-grade raises, 
contingent expenses, and the cost of implementing the new humane slaughter 
regulations. Because the $1.75 million supplementary appropriation for 1959 
was prorated over the remaining 10 months of the year, $350,000 additional 
is needed in 1960 to cover meat inspection expenses for the entire 12-month 
period. 

We respectfully urge the members of the Agriculture Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations to approve the Department of Agriculture 
budget request of $21,475,000 for the Meat Inspection Division. 

Realizing the pressure for time which always exists before your subcom- 
mittee, we are not asking to make a personal appearance, but are instead sub- 
mitting this letter as our testimony and statement, in the hope that it will be 
made part of your official record. However, should you or the members of your 
committee desire to question us further or desire any additional supporting 
evidence of the need for the $21,475,000 appropriation, either the undersigned 
or some responsible official of our association will be glad to appear in person. 

Respectfully, 
JouN A. KILLick, Preeutive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH QO, PARKER, COUNSEL, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES 


My name is Joseph O. Parker. I am counsel for the Institute of American 
Voultry Industries, a nonprofit organization made up of persons engaged in 
the production, breeding, latching, processing and marketing of poultry and 
eggs. 1 am also authorized to make this statement on behalf of the following 
national and regional poultry organizations who are equally interested in 
adequate appropriations for the effective administration of the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act: Delmarva Poultry Industries, Inc., Alabama Poultry In- 
dustries, Virginia State Poultry Federation, Arkansas Poultry Federation, North 
Central States Institute, Minnesota Poultry, Butter and Egg Association, Na- 


tional Turkey Federation, Southwestern Poultry and Egg Association, Pacific | 


‘=> 


. * ‘ 1 . * * . 7 
Dairy and Poultry Association, Southeastern Poultry and Egg Association, Ameri ] 
can Poultry and Hatchery Federation, Northeastern Poultry Producers | 


Council. ; 

The subject of adequate appropriations for the administration and carrying 
out of the provisions of the Poultry Products Inspection Act, which went into 
mandatory effect on January 1 of this year is a matter of major importance and 
of great concern to the poultry industry and to the consuming public. This act 
Was not a measure which came lightly into being. On the contrary, this pal- 
ticular piece of legislation was the subject of exhaustive hearings and careful 
consideration by the legislative committees of both the House and the Senate 
during two sessions of Congress. Poultry inspection for a number of years 
has been given intensive study by the entire poultry industry, by the Department 
of Agriculture, U.S. Public Health Service, Food and Drug Administration, 
State, county and city officials, labor organizations, women’s clubs, and others. 
There is no question, therefore, but that adequate funds should be appropriated 
to administer the Poultry Products Inspection Act fairly and in accordance with 
its terms. 

At the time of the enactment of the act, there was little knowledge available 
of all the problems which would be involved in sifting a great industry, like the 
poultry industry, to a system of compulsory inspection. There were no ade- 
quate Statistics as to the number of plants which would be subject to the act, 
or of the size of the inspection force which would be required. Consequently, 
the appropriations for the fiscal year 1959 necessarily had to be a matter of 
rough judgment. The amount appropriated for promulgation and enactmett 
of the regulations and getting ready for its mandatory application on January 1, 
1959, was $6%4 million. This amount was about $1 million less than the De 
partment had estimated and requested. Although the Department has, in ou! 
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opinion, done an excellent job in implementing this legislation and in bringing 
about a shift and adjustments involved in instituting a system of mandatory 
inspection, this shift has presented many difficult and costly problems for the 
poultry industry. In an effort to provide for as orderly a transition to a sys- 
tem of mandatory inspection as possible, the act specifically authorized plants 
which could qualify to submit to mandatory inspection before January 1, 1959, 
the date after which no product could be processed for commerce without Fed- 
eral inspection. The Department started to administer the act on this basis, 
put because of the limited appropriation and the consequent uncertainty as to the 
adequacy of the funds to carry out the inspection program for the entire fiscal 
year, the Department felt compelled (1) to limit operations under the provisions 
of the act which would have permitted eligible plants to become subject to 
mandatory inspection before January 1, 1959, and (2) to exercise its powers of 
exemption in such a manner as to in effect nullify certain provisions of the 
act by denying or restricting the inspection authorized and directed to be per- 
formed by the act. The result is that the act is not now being fully or fairly 
carried out with respect to the product described in the Department of Ag- 
riculture regulations as “further processed product.” “Further processing” 
includes the preparation of poultry products from poultry after its slaughtering 
and evisceration. 3ecause of the inadequacy of funds to provide for con- 
tinuous inspection of these further processed products in the same manner as 
that provided in the slaughtering and evisceration operation, the Department 
adopted a labeling procedure under which these poultry products are compelled 
to carry a legend on the shipping contains indicating that the product is 
exempted. This is unjustified and misleading to the public since only federally 
inspected poultry meat may be used in the product, and the cooking or further 
processing of the poultry food product is required to be in full compliance with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture plant, facility and sanitation regulations. 

Thus, we have an untenable situation where » product is required to be pro- 
duced under Federal regulation yet is required to be labeled in such a manner 
as to indicate that it has not been so produced. This is an intolerable situation 
which has been imposed by the Department under the belief that it is necessary 
because appropriated funds have not been sufficient to permit continuous in- 
spection of the cooking retort. This situation should not be permitted to con- 
tinue. It should be corrected in the appropriation for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1959. 

The amount requested by the Department in its budget request for the ensuing 

fiscal year is $10,497,000. As far as we are able to ascertain, there is nothing 
in the budget request which makes provision for any change in the present 
procedure concerning the inspection of “further processed” poultry products. 
Presumably, unless corrected, the act would continue to be administered 
throughout the next fiscal year as it has since January 1. Sufficient funds should 
be appropriated to make it unnecessary for the Department to resort to a 
misuse of the exemption authority in the administration of the act. The exemp- 
tion authority was not included in the act to thwart the will of Congress by 
denying the inspection of poultry products which it directed. 
_ In the light of this situation, it is difficult for us associated with the poultry 
industry to understand why there was not included in the budget request ade- 
quate funds for administering and carrying out the act as directed by the 
Congress, 

We strongly urge that adequate funds should be appropriated to carry out 
the act. The poultry industry in supporting the enactment of the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act which subjects it to mandatory inspection accepted the 
legislation in good faith and in the belief that adequate funds would be avail- 
able to carry it out according to its terms. We, therefore, urge that (1) ade- 
quate funds should be appropriated to provide for continuous inspection of 
further processed” poultry products, or (2) that the committee indicate to the 
Department that funds are not being appropriated for the continuous inspection 
of “further processed” products, but that funds are being appropriated for the 
inspection of such products in the manner and to the extent now being followed 
by the Department and that an appropriate label he used signifying that the 
product is produced from inspected poultry in plants meeting U.S. Department 
of Agriculture plant, facility, and sanitation standards. We believe that the 
latter procedure would be entirely adequate and would fully meet all the require- 
ments of the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 
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In conclusion we urge that the committee recognize that a great many prob- } peed: 
lems remain in the shifting of this industry to a mandatory system of inspection, the f 
The budget estimate of the Department still rests to a large degree upon by- penet 
potheses and conjecture as to what the workload will be. There are still It 
many factors on which there has been no experience upon which to base sound | gear 
judgment as, for example, the problems involved in furnishing inspection for } than 
seasonal operations. The funds requested in this year’s budget are about the far 
same as those estimated by the Department when the bill was under considera- a ba 
tion. Since that time there have been pay increases and other personnel action | that 
which necessarily means that this year’s budget request actually is less than tion 
the Department initially estimated when the bill was enacted. As an industry 


we have no way of knowing in advance what appropriation is adequate. We W 
do know from this brief experience, however, that the current appropriation prod 
is inadequate and that the act is not now being fully implemented. It is our wha 
view that the Department that has been responsible for administering and rese 
putting this act into effect should be in the best position to evaluate fund sucl 
requirements at least until such time as more exp rience is gained. We, there- grov 
fore, strongly urge that this committee grant the full appropriation requested effe 
plus such additional amounts as it may consider necessary to carry out the the 
provisions of the act with respect to ‘further processed” products. equ 
use 
anc 
STATEMENT OF HomMeER L. BRINKLEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL int 
COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES a 
€ 
In order to establish the basis for our appearance before this subcommittee, I mo 
desire to quote two policy statements unanimously adopted at our 1959 annual bac 
meeting of the membership, held at New Orleans, January 12-15. The first gre 
deals with the general problems of agricultural research, which is treated first. ; 
The second, and equally important to us, deals with the vital work of the De re 
partment of Agriculture in the field of research, service, and education as it re C01 
lates to farmer cooperatives. , 
“Research, service, and education.—The problems of modern agriculture are a 
of such nature as to require continuous review of both public and private re ov 
search in order that there may be developed programs which are adequate ur 
to the present-day needs of farmers. In the development of such programs we be 
regard it as essential that more emphasis be placed on economic research, par- lis 
ticularly in marketing and distribution and in the development of new uses, CO 
processes, and better adaptation where possible to the needs of industry of se 
types. re 
“To this end we propose that the council continue to rely on a special com- a 
mittee on research, service, and education, and that this committee devote its 
attention not only to those research problems directly related to the operation lo 
and development of farmer cooperatives, but also to the development of compre tt 


hensive suggestions and recommendations in the general field herein indicated.” 
The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives vigorously supported the enact- 
ment of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, and has consistently urged the 













aggressive administration of its provisions in the Department of Agriculture. fi 
Our people have participated in the work of the overall research policy commit- 9 
tee and the commodity advisory committees and have supported the reorganiza- D 
tion of the Department agencies to bring their services and facilities directly to 
bear on the marketing and utilization of agricultural products. We have con- r 
sistently and aggressively support increased appropriations from year to year Dp 
for that purpose. We have repeatedly and insistently advanced our views that 3 
the present program is not well balanced and that remedial policies were im- 
perative. 

The total amount spent on agricultural research probably approximates a quar- ( 
ter to a third of 1 percent of the value of agricultural production, and probably : 
more than three-fourths of this has gone into production research, as distin- 
guished from marketing and utilization research. Thus we have historically had 
a fundamental imbalance as between the two basic types, as well as between the 


total research needs of agriculture as a whole and the amount of work actually 
done. 

Because of this imbalance, characterized by a deplorable deficiency in work on 
nutrition, new uses, industrial uses, marketing, distribution; and also by a no- 
table lack of correlation between production research and the current and future 
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needs of the market and desires of consumers, it is our conviction that much of 
the fine personnel and facilities devoted to production research has not been as 
peneficial to agriculture as might have been the case. 

It should not be inferred that our organization is opposed to production re- 
garch. We are opposed to the type that is unrelated to anything more realistic 
than merely more production for the sake of more production. Actually we need 
far more and better production research than we are getting. We must build up 
a backlog of knowledge for future generations. But to do this it is our conviction 
that we need more concentration in basic or pioneering research in the produc- 
tion area. This should be undertaken by those agencies least liable to feel the 
pressures Of special interests for immediate results, or “crash-through” programs. 

We feel, further, that research of the production type should not have increased 
production efficiency as its only goal. Certainly this should be a major goal, but 
what agriculture needs now and will need even more in the future, is to set our 
research sights much higher than this, important and vital as it is. In setting 
such goals we should establish as a basic premise that without maximum and 
growing production efficiency, nothing superimposed upon its lack, can be really 
effective. By the same token, it must be recognized that blinding ourselves to 
the necessity of delving into ways and means of establishing for farmers an 
equitable share of the benefits of such efficiencies, is, again, not making maximum 
use of all the tools that must be used to establish and maintain the kind of bal- 
anced research program that is necessary to properly serve agriculture now and 
in the future. 

It seems to us that such a two-pronged approach would require sharp imme- 
diate increases in available funds and programs in the research area next re- 
moved from the farmer’s fence-line, and extending through to the tables and 
backs of the ultimate consumer. Nothing less is good enough since a lesser pro- 
gram will neither justify itself nor meet the challenge of need. 

Such an approach ranges over a field so diverse that we will not burden the 
record with its description. But to get to the point of immediate concern to this 
committee, a major feature will of necessity be in the area of industrial uses. 

Much is heard of large appropriations being necessary, and of the need for a 
“crash program.” This is a measure of the vacuum which has been developing 
over the years in this field. Certainly both appropriations and a sense of 
urgency are needed, but our approach should be more solidly grounded in a 
better realization of the basic considerations involved. Among these I would 
list stable and growing appropriations geared to the problem on the basis of 
commodity needs, as well as the Overall necessity for basic or pioneering re- 
search, Such money allocations might be based as a percentage of the total 
research appropriations until the program was thoroughly established and had 
completely justified itself. 

As for major and minor “breakthroughs,” we feel certain these will come as 
logical developments of an expanded program. They should not be regarded as 
the criteria of the success of the program. 

It shonid be recognized, too, that there are entrenched interests in the re- 
search field, as there are in most other areas of activity. Such programs as we 
are here discussing should be given a maximum degree of insulation from inter- 
ference, yet should be mandated to develop the greatest possible degree of co- 
operation and coordination with other research and development activities, both 
public and private. 

In order to assure a more complete realization of the deficiencies in our overall 

research program in agriculture, we believe the following observations may 
prove helpful : 
_A recent report of the National Science Foundation shows growth in private 
industrial research and development from approximately $2 billion in 1951 to 
$3.7 billion in 1958, which, added to industrial research and developmert work 
done by public agencies, educational institutions and foundations, amounted to 
about $5 billion in 1953. 

It is notable that only about 4 percent of the $1.7 billion spent on research 
and development by industry, $150 million was spent on basic research. The 
remainder was spent on applied or utilization research and plant and process 
development. 

It is also notable that of the 15,000 industrial concerns doing research and 
fevelopment work, 1.5 percent, or 375 of the large ones employing 5,000 workers 
c more, did 70 percent of the research and development work. Eighty-five per- 

it of the expenditures were accounted for by 9 percent of the companies 
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hiring 1,000 or more employees. Trade and industrial associations did very 
little direct industrial research and development work, comparatively speaking 

This points up the main problem in industrial development in the utilizatiog 
of agricultural products. Agriculture is an industry of small units, and most of 
the farmers’ business associations, which do some research to be sure, are not 
large enough to finance and organize extensive programs in industrial researc) 
and utilization. Such research as is devoted to improving processes and ipi- 
tiating new products is largely done in collaboration with the Department of 
Agriculture and land-grant colleges. 

It is true that private industry which utilizes agricultural products conducts | 
some utilization research and development to further its own lines of business, 
Agricultural products at present are largely regarded as raw materials in the 
food and textile industries, and these two industries spent about 1.5 and 0.8 per. 
cent, respectively, of the total industrial expenditures in research and develop 
ment; whereas chemicals spent 9.8 percent, petroleum 3.8 percent, machinery 
8.6 percent, electrical equipment 21 percent, aircraft 20 percent, and miscellaneous 
industries 16.3 percent. The following table is from the National Science 
Foundation preliminary report on “Science and Engineering in American 
Industry”: 































Taps god: Research and deve lapment cost and numbers of com vantes conducting 


research and de velopme nt, by industry, 1958 


Research and Companies conducting 
development cost research and develop 
ment 


Industry 4 


Millions of |Percent dis-| Number Percent 
a I tribution 


All industries ! $3, 699. 4 100.0 15, 560 100. 
Food and kindred products 54.2 1.5 860 6.5 
rextile mill products and apparel- 28.0 8 v0 44 
Paper and allied products 27.9 S 450 2.9 
Chemicals and allied products 361.1 9.8 1, 640 10.5 
Petroleum products and extraction 2 145.9 3.9 260 L7 
Rubber products 53.6 1.4 170 Ll 
Stone, clay, and glass products 38.0 i.0 400) 2.6 
Primary metal industries 59.8 1.6 410 | 2.7 
Fabricated metal products and ordnance 103.3 2.8 1, 740 11.2 
Machinery 318.9 8.6 3, 200 20.6 
Electrical equipment__- ; 778.3 21.0 1, 140 7.3 
Aircraft and parts 758. 0 20.5 160 1.0 
Professional and scientific instruments_ - 171.7 4.6 500 | 3.2 
Other manufacturing industries *__- 604. 1 16.3 2, 240 44 
Construction 29.3 ~ 100 5 
Telecomnmunications and radio broadecasting- -- . 113.0 3.1 110 | a 
Transportation and other public utilities 20. 4 6 190 | 1,2 
Other nonmanufacturing industri ; 33.9 ) 1, 300 3.4 

















1 Totals and percents are calculated on the basis of all significant digits and therefore may not correspond 
exactly with those indicated by the rounded figures shown. J 

2 Includes a few companies with relatively small research programs engaged primarily in manufacturing 
coal products. 

3 Includes the motor vehicle industry, for which the available data did not permit computation of separate 
estimates, and also tobacco manufacturers, lumber and wood products, furniture and fixtures, printing and 
publishing, transportation equipment other than aircraft and motor vehicles, and miscellaneous manufac: 
turing industries. 






It is realized generally that the American market for food, feed, and textiles, 
is fairly well satisfied from a quantity standpoint, except for the highly compet: 
tive field for new combinations, new processes and new styles, the realization of 
which does not contribute generally to increased use of agricultural products a 
much as to substitution. Most of the industrial research development for agt 
cultural products has been in this field. 7 

If we are to get a broader use of agricultural raw materials in industry, it 
will require a sponsorship of utilization research and development which is not | 
yet in sight, and it will not be carried on to any satisfactory extent by industries 
which do not have a direct interest in the production of the raw material. 
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What agriculture needs is a well financed, thoroughly organized and aggres- 
sively directed program of industrial research and subsequent development aimed 
at finding economic and technically justified uses for agricultural products in all 
phases of industry. There should be explored in minute detail its potential and 
competitive uses for fuel, building material, paper and packaging, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, alcohol, rubber and solvents, oils and paints, insecticides and 
fungicides, fertilizers, furniture, plastics and cellulose products, lubricants and 
abrasive, leather and hair products, and wool and wool grease, as well as new 
forms of food, feed, and textile products. A main feature of this development 
will be the bringing along of the process through the pilot plant, engineering and 
development stages, testing the economics and getting the process ready for 
investment and promotion on a practical basis. 

We are concerned that the Department of Agriculture, or such agency or serv- 
ice established to concentrate on utilization research and development, be in 
truth and in fact a net additional attack on the problem rather than as a substi- 
tute for the valuable basic and fundamental research now being carried on in the 
Department of Agriculture and land-grant colleges; with specific appropriations ; 
required to be staffed with administrators and directors experienced in industrial 
research and commercial development, including its economics, and yet inte- 
grated with the basic research of the Department and land-grant colleges so that 
where the latter leaves off the new activity begins. 

Because of limitations of facilities and personnel immediately available, and 
in order to take maximum advantage of plant, equipment, and people in private 
industry, the greatest possible reliance should be placed on research and develop- 
ment contracts with private industry, land-grant colleges, and perhaps even 
with other appropriate agencies of government. It may also require modifica- 
tion of patent policies so as to give the commercial developments of new proc- 
esses a protection period of perhaps 5 years as an incentive for maximum 
participation. 

Inasmuch as the basic purpose of the proposed legislation is in the area of 
better and more extensive use of our food and natural fibers, it would seem 
logical to approach the problem from more than one direction. We would, 
therefore, suggest that attention be given to the possibilities of extending the 
program to the field of nutrition research, which has been sadly neglected in 
many respects. An additional approach might well be in the study of the 
inherent advantages of natural fibers and methods of improving them, develop- 
ing others, and matching those advantages to both present uses and prospective 
uses Which might be developed. 

The second policy statement previously referred to is as follows: 

“Research and education—The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
again commends the Farmer Cooperative Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for its material assistance to farmers and their cooperatives. 

“The council expresses appreciation to the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
steps being taken to maintain the work of the Farmer Cooperative Service on a 
stronger and more effective basis. 

“We believe that seldom in the history of this country has the need been as 
great for farmers to employ self-help cooperation as a means of solving their 
economic problems and increasing their income. 

“The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives reaffirms its strong belief that 
the solution of many of the serious problems confronting farmers today re- 
quires Strengthening and development of farmer cooperatives by research, 
service, and educational assistance as is provided by the Farmer Cooperative 
Service. 

We have long recognized that the Farmer Cooperative Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is one of the most important agencies in the De- 
partment insofar as the off-the-farm business activities of farmers are con- 
cerned. The council has closely observed the work of this Service, and, in order 
to lend its support to those activities in the most effective manner, a special 
committee for that purpose has been appointed each year for a number of 
years, 

_ This committee has repeatedly met with officials of the Department and the 
Farmer Cooperative Service, and with representatives of other interested farm 
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organizations in efforts to lend support and encouragement to the maximum 
extent possible. 

We desire to point out certain basic characteristics of the Farmer Cooperative 
Service and its relationship to farmers and farmers’ cooperatives. 

One of its most important activities in the farm field has been to stress and 
promote the values of research and education as aids to self-help programs 
among farmers. The Farmer Cooperative Service embodies the features of an 
integrated three-pronged approach of research, service and education directed 
to the better operation of farmer cooperative organizations. 

In this respect its work is largely directed toward developing better marketing 
practices, market improvement, market expansion, and business operations de 
signed to reduce production costs through effective cooperation in the purchase 
of farm production supplies. This general area of activity has been tragically 
neglected and seriously undervalued in the national approach to the solution 
of our farm problem. 

Both publie and private agencies, as well as farmers, are deeply concerned 
over the current price-cost squeeze in agriculture as well as many new problems 
in the farm field. Farm cooperatives are dedicated to the principle of maxi- 
mizing returns to farmers through cooperative marketing, and to the reduction 
of farm production costs through cooperative purchasing. Thus they operate in 
a field designed to maximize bargaining power for farmers in a period of increas- 
ing concentration of economic power exercised by those interests to whom they 
must sell and from whom they must buy. 

In its regular program of work, the Farmer Cooperative Service performs an 
important function of assisting upon request, the land-grant colleges of agricul- 
ture in problems concerned with farmer cooperation. It does not seek, nor should 
it do so, to supplant or supersede the work of the colleges. Its aim is to sup 
port and assist upon request, rather than to dominate or compete. The result has 
been to aid in building increasingly strong State programs of research, service, 
and education in the cooperative field which look to the Service for expert advice 
and assistance on request. 

In the increasingly complex field of off-the-farm business activities, research 
is essential if farmer cooperatives are to render effective and efficient service 
both to farmers and consumers of their products. In so doing, farmer coopera- 
tives operate in the public interest. New developments, both in marketing and 
purchasing, are needed in order to keep farmers on a sound economic basis, and 
it is through cooperatives that farmers are best able to benefit immediately from 
new research findings. These benetits are directly reflected to them through 
their own organizations much more effectively than would be the case where 
such operating efficiencies would be expected to filter down to them through other 
commercial agencies. 

A firm stand repeatedly has been taken by us, and by farm organizations 
generally, for expanded appropriations for research and extension, with annual 
increases on a reasoned and systematic basis. We regard with deep concern, 
however, the fact that these expanded budget requests and appropriations have 
not been reflected in the regular budget for the Farmer Cooperative Service to the 
extent that proper emphasis in modern economic research would indicate. It 
is difficult for those of us who have been so impressed with the proven efficiency 
and record of accomplishment of the Farmer Cooperative Service and the great 
need that it fills, to understand what might well be construed as discrimination 
in the past against this very important segment of the Department. Some of 
this has been eliminated but we are firm in our conviction that a sound research 
program matched to modern needs of agriculture, must recognize the impor- 
tance of a substantial and systematic increase in appropriations in this general 
field. 

Together with other farm groups we have urged a more realistic and long-term 
approach to the expanded appropriation program for research and extension, 
with a projection on systematic increases based on proven need. We think it 
only fair that the Farmer Cooperative Service should be given the same con- 
sideration in this respect as any other agency involved in research and extension. 
Therefore, we would urge that future appropriations for Farmer Cooperative 


Service be increased in at least the same ratio as other appropriations for re 
search and extension as a whole. 
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Hor ResearcH IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Wurrren. I should like to insert in the record at this point a 
statement of Representative Catherine May of Washington with re- 
spect to hop research in the State of Washington. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CATHERINE MAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I am Catherine May. I represent the Fourth Congressional 
District of the State of Washington and I sincerely appreciate your giving me 
this opportunity to present to you my views on the need for increased hop 
research in the State of Washington. 

At the present time at least 75 percent of the hops grown in the United States 
comes from the areas of eastern Oregon, Idaho, and Washington. The Yakima 
Valley of the State of Washington, which I represent in Congress, produces 
nearly 60 percent of the hops. At the present time, approximately 4,000 acres 
out of some 18,000 acres of hops in the Yakima Valley show a heavy die-out; 
that is, a die-out of from 25 to 80 percent. Another 4,000 acres are 1-year-old 
hops, and for the most part are healthy. Another 4,000 acres of old hops 
show an &- to 25-percent die-out, and the balance of 6,000 acres shows what is 
considered a normal die-out of 8 percent. 

The bad feature of the die-out is that in any given yard it progresses from 
year to year. Not only are the older plants affected but the newly replanted 
as well. 

According to the agricultural experiment station estimate at Prosser, Wash., 
92 percent of all hops in the Yakima Valley show stages of virus diseases, 
which affects primarily reduction in yield. 

The research committee of the Hop Growers of Washington and a number 
of directors and the president of the Hop Growers of America have met and, 
with some outside aid, outlined a program for additional hop research to aid the 
hopgrowing areas in Washington, Idaho, eastern Oregon, and California with 
their particular problems. 

Iam submitting to this committee a proposed USDA program, along with an 
outline of the expenses of such a program as it might be set up to operate at 
the agricultural experiment station at Prosser, Wash., which I believe would be 
the legical location to carry on experimental research to lead to strengthening 
the work now being carried out at Corvallis, Oreg. The first year of such a 
program would require an appropriation of $60,000, with an estimated $50,000 per 
year thereafter to sustain the program at a level which would insure some tan- 
gible results in the shortest time possible. The higher figure for the first year 
is made necessary due to a capital outlay for the start of the program. 

I do not mean to be critical, nor does the research committee of the Hop 
Growers of Washington, of the program of hop research being conducted at 
Corvallis, Oreg.. as a very excellent amount of work is being carried on there 
in downy mildew and in hop breeding. However, results so far at Corvallis, 
Oreg., have not applied to the other hop growing sections, that is, in Washington 
and Idaho, because the climate in those two States is usually very dry and the 
hops are irrigated. 

Briefly, I would like to outline to this committee the work that is done at 
Corvallis and the results which have been arrived at. Nearly all of the present 
hop breeding work is done at Corvallis. This is a cooperative program and what 
comes out of this program is of of a regional matter. There is a fine coopera- 
tion between the research men of all four States, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and California, in sharing available information. However, there are, as I 
have mentioned, differing environmental processes in Washington and Idaho, 
and only 15 percent of the hundreds of crossbreedings made at Corvallis will 
survive in the State of Washington. Prosser, because of its ideally suited soil, 
Is used as the area to concentrate the testing end for the State of Washington. 

There has been little or no progress so far on the die-out problem. USDA 
research so far, in cooperation with State work done in Washington has identified 
4 number of organisms which appear to be at least partially responsible. A 
number of soil treatments have been tried in addition to a number of sprays 
Which have been applied to the hops themselves, but up to the present time 
neither of these possible remedies has appeared to be satisfactory. 
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The USDA budget for hop research for fiscal 1959 earmarked $28,000 to go to 
Corvallis, with an additional $3,000 to Prosser. This is the total amount for hop 
research being spent by the Federal Government in the entire country. The 
budget request for 1960 is identical. If there were additional funds put into 
this program to strengthen the work at Corvallis, the bulk of such funds could be 
used in the State of Washington at Prosser. The hop chemistry laboratory at 
Corvallis could be utilized for determining quality of hops, and Oregon experi- 
ments could be utilized for determining experimental plot size and statistica] 
experimental designs. In addition, Oregon data in pollinating and germinating 
hop seeds could well be used. 

More and more hybrid lines coming out of the breeding program would be 
tested at Prosser, and the work at Prosser would be expanded to identify and 
isolate the organisms which are responsible for the disease. Stepping up the 
soil and spray program would also be an important factor. Management studies 
on root pruning, suckering, and tilling at Corvallis should be transferred tw 
Prosser because this work at Corvallis is not applicable to Idaho, California, 
or Washington. 

Again 1 would like to state that work carried on to this point at Corvallis has 
been of value to the areas of heavy die-out. For instance, some work on downy 
mildew control has been of limited value to the Washington area but fertility 
studies at Corvallis on acid soils has been of little importance or value to the 
other growing areas. 

Some fine work is now being carried out at the irrigation experiment station 
at Prosser, utilizing the small Federal grant of $3,000, State funds and a grant in 
aid by the Hop Growers of the Yakima Valley. Some limited results have 
materialized but more are urgently needed. 

I might add that hops are far from a surplus crop. Quite the opposite is 
true; that is, hop production is behind demand. 

In submitting for this committee’s consideration a proposed USDA hop research 
program with an outline of the expenses of such program as it might be set up 
to operate at the Prosser station, this estimate takes into consideration that 
present activities in hops would be continued and that existing facilities would 
be available for use by the new program with the exception of a greenhouse, 
which would be very desirable for a breeding program. This would cost an 
additional $30,000 for the first year. 

This work is of vital interest to the hop industry and could well tip the scales 
in favor of the continued maintenance of a strong hop industry in the State 
of Washington, ea: tern Oregon, Idaho, and California. 

On Monday, Apri! 27, 1959, I introduced in the House of Representatives 4 
bill which would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to appropriate such 
sums aS may be necessary to conduct further research on hops. 

I appreciate the opportunnity to bring this vital matter to the attention of this 
committee and urge serious consideration of this committee to the need for 
Federal help in Saving the hop industry. 

Thank you. 


Proposed USDA hop research program 
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SpectaL STATEMENT OF DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE ON Fire Ant 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Wutrren. In view of the great amount of controversy which 
has developed about the fire ant program, I have asked the Depart- 
ment to furnish the committee a brief statement outlining the nature 
and scope of the program. This statement is placed in the record at 
this point for the information of those interested in this matter. 

(The information is as follows :) 


THe IMPORTED FIRE ANT PROGRAM 


The imported fire ant program is a cooperative Federal-State-local effort to 
eliminate the pest from the South. The program is being conducted jointly by 
the USDA’s Agricultural Research Service and the State plant pest control 
agencies in close cooperation with other State agencies and institutions, local 
governments, organizations, and property owners. 

In most States where the imported fire ant has become established, fire ant 
advisory committees have been organized, usually at the State and local levels. 
The State committee works with program officials in developing plans for con- 
ducting the fire ant program in the State. Local committees are organized in 
areas undertaking a cooperative program. Farmers and other residents par- 
ticipate through these local committees which decide on how local support, cash, 
materials, and labor are to be obtained. The local committees represent the 
property owners and work with Federal and State officials. 

The imported fire ant is known to be present in 249 counties in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas. Nearly 1 million acres have been treated in 233 counties of 
these States, and infestations have been eliminated from 67 of the 249 counties 
originally found infested. All infestations in the States of North Carolina and 
South Carolina have been treated. Excellent cooperation has been obtained 
from States, counties, municipalities, and individuals. 

This program operates under applicable State laws. The cost of the program 
is being shared by the Federal Government, State and local governments, and 
urban and rural property owners. Three coordinated steps are underway— 
surveys to identify and delineate infested areas, treatment of infested areas 
with insecticides, and quarantines to prevent the spread of the pest from infested 
to uninfested areas. 

The program was initiated in the fall of 1957. As a first step in eliminating 
the pest and preventing further spread, work plans called for starting work in 
periphery counties, progressively working toward the center of the imported fire 
ant infestations. At the same time, eradication districts were established in 
some of the more heavily infested areas to reduce danger of spread and give 
Telief to local property owners. This action contributed to the overall objective 
of the program. 

It has been shown that either granular heptachlor or dieldrin is very effective 
against the imported fire ant. Extensive experience had been gained with the 
use of these insecticides on other pest programs. These chemicals have been 
extensively used by farmers and others in the control of a variety of insects, 
which attack cotton, fruit, vegetables, and rangeland, since about 1950. 

The use of granular insecticides is a comparatively new approach to the con- 
trol of soil-inhabiting insects. Under the present program the insecticides are 
applied in granular form, and not as a spray or dust. The granules are dry and 
about the size of a coarse sugar. Granular insecticides are the safest method 
of applying insecticides to soil-inhabiting insects. They have the advantage of 
sifting through foliage to the ground where they are effective against the soil- 
inhabiting insects. They do not stick to dry foliage. 

In the nine infested States, less than 7 percent of the total land area is known 
to be infested. Of the infested area, more than one-half is tilled land, on most 
of which insecticides will be worked into the soil, presenting no hazard to wild- 
life. Large infested areas are divided into smaller, manageable areas for treat- 
ment, a few each year over a period of 2 to 3 years. Infestations as a rule do 
not cover extensive areas without a break. Noninfested areas, such as heavy 
woodland, are not treated. Ponds, streams, and watershed areas receive special 
attention to prevent the insecticide from going into the water. Other special 
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areas, such as overwintering grounds for geese and woodcock have received care 
ful attention; treatments have been delayed until the area was free of thes 
species. 

In December 1957, liaison was established with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the U.S. Department of the Interior to deal with problems that might arise 
in connection with wildlife values. In the fall of 1957 and the spring of 1958 
in four widely scattered places, wildlife losses were greater than normal, 
These were Sour Lake, Hardin County, Tex.; Climax, Decatur County, Ga.: 
Prattville, Autauga County, Ala.; and near Camden, Wilcox County, Ala. Fed. 
eral and State officials went into each area immediately to determine the cange 
of the reported losses. At Sour Lake, Tex., it was found that the insecticide 
had been washed into rice paddies as a result of a 3-inch rainfall. At Pratt. 
ville, Ala., losses, in part, were attributed to spilled insecticide on a landing 
strip used by planes for treating Autauga County. Climax, Ga., and Camden, 
Ala., were cooperative test areas set up to study the effect of insecticides on 
wildlife and the material was applied not according to the usual pattern but 
in accordance with the wishes of cooperating conservation agencies. The entire 
woodland of the test area on the State subexperiment station near Camden, 
Ala., was treated, instead of following the usual practice which would have 
treated about 20 percent of the woodland area—that in periphery and sparse 
growth. 

In the continuing effort to improve methods, materials, and equipment used 
in connection with this and other such programs, the methods development lab- 
oratory at Gulfport, Miss., has a team of chemists, entomologists, plant pest 
control and equipment specialists developing better and more economical for- 
mulations of insecticides. Equipment and methods of application are under. 
going constant improvement. Tests are conducted with lower application rates 
of insecticides. Improvements are being made in the granular material. Bait 
and lures are being incorporated in the insecticides in an effort further to reduce 
rate of application of the insecticide. 

There is continued strong support of this program by those people who have 
participated and on whose properties work has been completed. Farmers place 
«a high value on their natural resources and they report that the treatment has 
been completely effective in eliminating the ants, and there have been no im- 
portant deleterious side effects. An exceptionally large number of property 
owners have taken the time to write the Department with respect to their 
appreciation of the program. Others, who own untreated infested properties, 
urge inclusion of their premises in the cooperative program. 


Srorace or CCC Commopitries 


(The following material was requested on page 1732 of part 3 of 
the 1960 hearings. Due to the time required to develop this informa- 
tion it was not possible to include it in that part of the hearings.) 


GRAINS 


Section 10 of the Uniform Grain Storage Agreement obligates a warehouse 
man to maintain the condition of Government-owned and price support grail 
entrusted to his custody. However, if after exercise of such care and condi- 
tioning as a reasonably prudent owner would perform, such grain cannot be kept 
in condition, the warehouseman is obligated to notify CCC in writing to that 
effect. 

Upon receipt from a warehouseman of formal written notice to the effect that 
grain in store is deteriorating, CCC usually dispatches warehouse examiners to 
the elevator for the purpose of inspecting the grain in question. If the exam 
iner’s findings confirm the warehouseman’s report, disposition of the grain 
arranged. Such grain may be sold to the warehouseman or shipped to market 
and sold upon arrival. It also may be transferred to identity-preserved storage 
in the warehouse. In either case, CCC holds the warehouseman responsible for 
the value of the grain reflected by the warehouse receipts issued at the time It 
was deposited. Where an inspection discloses that the grain is not going out of 
condition and can be kept in store, it is not loaded out or sold. However, addi- 
tional conditioning may be ordered performed to assure its continued safe 
storage. 
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If grain is removed from the storage facility because of deteriorated condi- 
tion, CCC does not order other grain moved into the warehouse merely to fill 
the vacated space. Any such space vacated is utilized only as program needs 
warrant. 

During calendar years 1957 and 1958, the Kansas City CSS Commodity Office 
received 57 section 10 notices, involving 31 different companies. Most of these 
notices pertained to corn but wheat was involved to a limited extent. Three 
warehousemen in the Portland CSS Commodity Office area served formal section 
10 notices during the same period of time. Two notices covered corn and one 
barley. The two notices on corn were subsequently withdrawn by the ware- 
housemen involved after the grain was turned, sampled, and found to be of 
storable condition. 

No section 10 notices were received from warehousemen in Evanston, Dallas, 
or Minneapolis CSS Commodity Office areas in calendar years 1957 and 1958. 
However, the Evanston and Minneapolis offices, as well as the Portland office, 
received informal advice (telephone calls, ete.) from warehousemen concerning 
the condition of grain stored in their facilities. In other instances, discovery 
that grain in store was threatened with deterioration was made by CCC per- 
sonnel of such offices in their regular warehouse examinations. CCC follows 
substantially the same procedure on receipt of informal advice as it does on 
receipt of formal section 10 notices. In most cases a warehouse examiner is 
sent to the warehouse involved to appraise the condition of the grain involved. 

In many instances, grain will be moved from country elevators in order to 
make room for producers’ grain or for program outlet uses. Some of the grain 
which is moved under these circumstances could be grain about which the ware- 
houseman is concerned with respect to keeping quality. This, in effect, is a tool 
for managing the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation and permits us to 
utilize such grain to the best advantage of CCC. In all instances of such move- 
ments, the warehouseman is held responsible for grades shown on his warehouse 
receipts and settlement must be made by him for the difference, if any, between 
the grades shown on such receipts and those determined at the official inspection 
point. Records on this type of movement are kept in a routine nature although 
it is possible that notations may be in the file to the effect that the warehouse- 
man has expressed some concern about the condition of the grain. To obtain 
detailed information of this type would require an expensive time-consuming 
research of files. It is also assumed that these cases are not related to the case 
in point since country elevators, generally, are dependent on producers in the 
area which they service for the delivery of grain for storage and not on CCC. 
In this type of movement, the grain may be delivered to the country elevator for 
merchandising, for storage for loan purposes, or it may be delivered by the pro- 
ducer in satisfaction of his price support loan. In actual practice, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation does not order grain into any warehouse merely to 
fill the vacated space. CCC moves grain to both terminal and country houses 
only when program needs require such movement and takes title to such grain 
only when produces have deposited grain in those houses for the purpose of 
participating in the price support program. 

Following are tabulations of the section 10 notices received by the Kansas 
City and Portland CSS Commodity Offices and action taken. 
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The committee subsequently informed the Department that it had reference to 
the Burdick Grain Co. when question was raised as to storage policies followed 
in the event grain may be in danger of going out of condition. Information con- 
cerning all transactions between this company and the Minneapolis Commodity 
Office for the past 4 years has been made available to committee investigators. 
Our review of the information submitted does not indicate any deviation from 
our storage policies set forth above. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

The appropriate CSS commodity office makes arrangements to store dairy 
products only in approved warehouses meeting CCC requirements. CCC-owned 
dairy products placed in commercial storage warehouses are reinspected under a 
cycle inspection program by licensed inspectors of the Dairy Inspection and 
Grading Branch, Dairy Division, Agriculmtural Marketing Service, to determine 
specific grades of the dairy products stored. 

When a product is found to be out of condition, the appropriate CSS Com- 
modity Office is promptly notified and action to fix liability, if any, is taken by 
such CSS commodity office. Arrangements are made to salvage or dispose of 
the product as soon as possible. The warehouseman would not be responsible 
for determining the grades of the dairy products and would not take any inde- 
pendent action in making disposition of products found to be out of condition. 


Tuurspay, May 7, 1959. 
VIEWS OF SECRETARY ON FARM LEGISLATION 
WITNESSES 


HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


MARTIN SORKIN, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


EDWARD M. SHULMAN, ACTING GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we have the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Benson, with us. We wish to express our appreciation for your 
appearance, Mr. Secretary. 

In our consideration of the appropriation bill, this committee has 
the responsibility of reviewing the cost of the various programs of 
the Department. We have the responsibility of recommending to 
the Congress the appropriations necessary for operating the various 
programs, including the cost of price-support programs and the res- 
toration of capital impairment to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
_ Inconnection with this responsibility it is of interest, and I think it 
is our obligation, to ask the Secretary, as head of the Department, for 
his Views as to the various laws under which he operates. We must 
take into consideration the cost of those programs for which the De- 
partment must request money. We must find a way to recommend 
that to the ( ‘ongress. 
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During our last hearing—in view of the wide differences of opinion 
that exists as to the soundness of existing laws and as to the inka of 
making changes in those laws—we asked you, Mr. Secretary, by rea- 
son of your experience as Secretary, to advise our committee of all 
changes that you as Secretary of Agriculture feel are necessary in | # 
existing law to enable you, in your judgment, to improve the situation, 


; 7 ae, 0 
We asked that these views be spelled out by you in bill form. if 
: 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION AND EXPLANATIONS p 

0) 

You have supplied to the committee on behalf of yourself and the | § 

© 5 


Department your proposals, together with some explanatory state | 
ments. We appreciate your submitting your recommendations tous, | ti 
Your recommendations with your comments will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The bills and explanations referred to follow :) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States a 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Agri- b 


cultural Act of 1959.” t] 
TITLE I—WHEAT il 

p 

DISCONTINUANCE OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS ON WHEAT a 

d 


Sec. 101. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended: 

(1) By amending subsection (f) of section 335 by deleting item (1) andre 
numbering items (2), (8), and (4) as items (1), (2), and (3), respectively. 

(2) By adding at the end of section 333 the following: ‘The national acreage 
allotment determined under the foregoing provisions of this section may be 
increased by not more than 50 per centum for any crop of wheat beginning with r 
the 1960 crop if the Secretary determines that such increase is necessary in| 4 
the interests of the welfare of the agricultural economy (1) to avoid hardships 
to wheat producers, (2) to meet potential market demands for wheat, (8) to | 
avoid undue restrictions on production or marketings of wheat, (4) to prevent > a 
disruption in the orderly marketing of wheat, (5) to insure adequate farm 
income, or (6) because of any combination of the factors above.” i 

(3) By adding the following new section: 

“Sec. 339. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, acreage allotments 














and marketing quotas shall not be established for the 1963 and subsequent crops b 
of wheat.” | 
PRICE SUPPORT ; 
Sec. 102. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is further} } 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: D 
“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, price} 0 
support to cooperators for the 1960 crop, the 1961 crop, and the 1962 crop of 8 
wheat, respectively, if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas, shall § 
be at such level not less than 75 per centum or more than 90 per centum of | 0 
the average price received by farmers during the three marketing years imme: 
diately preceding the marketing year for such crop as the Secretary determines 
appropriate after consideration of the factors specified in section 401(b) of 
this Act. Price support for each such crop of wheat in the case of noncooperator a 
and in case marketing quotas are disapproved shall be as provided in sectio © 
101(d) (3) and (5). The level of price support for the 1963 crop and each § © 
subsequent crop of wheat shall be 90 per centum of the average price received t 
by farmers during the three marketing years immediately preceding the mar . 
keting year for such crop. The Secretary shall determine and announce the ‘ 
support price for each crop of wheat in advance of the planting season on the a 


basis of the statistics and other information available at that time, and such 
support price shall be final.” 
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TITLE II—PEANUTS 
PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 201. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, the level 
of price support to cooperators for the 1960 and each subsequent crop of peanuts, 
if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas, shall be 90 percent of the 
average price received by farmers during the 3 marketing years immediately 
preceding the marketing year for such crop. Price support for each such crop 
of peanuts in the case of noncooperators and in case marketing quotas are dis- 
approved shall be as provided in section 101(d) (8) and (5). The Secretary 
shall determine and announce the support price for each crop of peanuts in 
advance of the planting season on the basis of the statistics and other informa- 
tion available at that time, and such support price shall be final.” 


AUTHORITY TO INCREASE THE NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Qn 


Sec. 202. Section 358(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: “The national 
acreage allotment determined under the foregoing provisions of this section may 
be increased by not more than 50 percent for any crop of peanuts beginning with 
the 1960 crop if the Secretary determines that such increase is necessary in the 
interests of the welfare of the agricultural economy (1) to avoid hardships to 
peanut producers, (2) to meet potential market demands for peanuts, (3) to 
avoid undue restrictions on production or marketings of peanuts, (4) to prevent 
disruption in the orderly marketing of peanuts, (5) to insure adequate farm 
income, or (6) because of any combination of the factors above.” 


MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 203. Section 8e of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, and as 
reenacted and amended by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
asamended (7 U.S.C. 608c), is further amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (2) is amended by inserting “peanuts,” before ‘“soybeans,”’. 

(2) Subparagraph (B) of paragraph (11) is amended by insertirg ‘‘or peanuts 
and their products,” after “milk and its products,”. 


SUBSTITUTION OF MARKETING ORDERS FOR FARM ALLOTMENTS AND QUOTAS 


Sec. 204. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by adding following section 359 thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 360. Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, if and when the 
major peanut production or major peanut marketing areas as determined by the 
Secretary become covered by an order or orders in effect under the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, (1) any national marketing quota 
previously proclaimed for any crop of peanuts to be regulated under such order 
or orders and any farm acreage allotments or marketing quotas established pur- 
suant to such national marketing quota shall cease to be effective, and (2) the 
Secretary shall not thereafter proclaim a national marketing quota for any crop 
of peanuts.” 

PRICE SUPPORT IF MARKETING ORDERS ARE IN EFFECT 


SEc. 205. Effective beginning with the first crop of peanuts for which farm 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas are not in effect as a result of the 
operation of section 360 of the Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended as follows: (1) By inserting after 
the words “any basic agricultural commodity” in the first sentence of section 101 
the words “except peanuts’; (2) by striking from section 101 (b) the words 
‘and peanuts”: and (3) by amending section 107 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 107. The Secretary is authorized to make available through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations price support to producers for peanuts at such level 
hot in excess of 90 per centum of the parity price therefor as the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate after consideration of the factors specified in section 
101(b) of this Act.” 


33913—59—pt. 445 








TITLE IlI—TOBACCO 
ac 
Sec. 301. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is further | a 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Seo. 108. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act— 

(a) price support to cooperators for the 1960 crop and the 1961 crop of | w 
tobacco, respectively, if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas, 
shall be at such level not less than 75 per centum or more than 90 per centyum fF be 
of the average price received by farmers during the 3 marketing years jp. | re 
mediately preceding the marketing year for such crop as the Secretary deter. | de 
mines appropriate after consideration of the factors specified in section | i 
401(b) of this Act, 

“(b) the level of price support to cooperators for the 1962 crop and each | th 
subsequent crop of tobacco, if producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas, shall be 90 per centum of the average price received by farmers 
during the three marketing years immediately preceding the marketing year 
for such crop, 

“(e) no price support shall be made available for any crop of tobacco 
for which marketing quotas have been disapproved by producers, and 

“(d) price support may be made available to noncooperators for any 
crop of tobacco at such level not in excess of the level of price support to 
cooperators, as the Secretary determines will facilitate the effective opera- , 
tion of the program. all 

“The Secretary shall determine and announce the support price for each crop | . 
of tobacco in advance of the planting season on the basis of the statisties and 
other information available at that time, and such support price shall be final.” 

Sec. 302. Subsection (e) of section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and 
section 2 of the Act of July 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 506), as amended, are repealed pre 
effective with the 1960 crop. 


TITLE IV—-CONSERVATION RESERVE PROWRAM 


Sec. 401. Section 108(b) of the Soil Bank Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Effective beginning with 1960, the Secretary shall give 
special consideration to those States and regions where it is necessary to dis- 
courage the production of wheat.” 

Sec. 402. Section 109 of the Soil Bank Act is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary is authorized to formulate and announce programs under 
this subtitle B and to enter into contracts thereunder with producers during 
the eight-year period 1956-1963 to be carried out during the period ending not 
later than December 31, 1972, except that contracts for the establishment of 
tree cover may continue until December 31, 1977.” 

(2) by striking out in subsection (c) “$450,000,000", and substituting in | for 
lieu thereof $500,000,000”’. 1. 

Sec. 408. Section 211 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is amended by striking | tob: 
out “three years” wherever it appears therein and substituting “six years”. less 
dur 
TITLE V—EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 afte 


-; [Agr 
Sec. 501. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, . 


as amended, is amended as follows: tobe 
(1) Sections 109 and 204 of such Act are amended by striking out “1959” cent 
and substituting in lieu thereof “1960”. veal 
(2) Section 103(b) of such Act is amended by striking out ‘1959” and F 
substituting in lieu thereof “1960” and by striking out ‘“$2,250,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$3,750,000,000”’. T) 
(3) Section 203 of such Act is amended by striking out “$800,000,000”" and Rory 
inserting in lieu thereof “$1,100,000,000”. 








EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION Ty 
WHEAT 


The proposed legislation would provide for relaxing controls for the 1960, 1961, eludi 
and 1962 crops of wheat by authorizing the Secretary to increase the national fealer 
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gereage allotment for wheat up to 50 percent above the level determined by the 
existing formula, and by removing the present 30-acre limit on the number of 
acres of Wheat which may be grown on a farm for use on the farm as feed, food, 
or seed Without penalty. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas on wheat 
would be discontinued after 1962. 

The level of price support for the 1960, 1961, and 1962 crops of wheat would 
ie at such level not less than 75 or more than 90 percent of the average price 
received by farmers during the 3 preceding marketing years as the Secretary 
determines appropriate after consideration of the general guidelines specified 
in section 401(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. The level of 
price support after 1962 would be 90 percent of the average price received for 
the3 preceding marketing years. 


further 
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section 
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PEANUTS 


The proposed legislation contains provisions which would make changes in 
existing law as follows: 
1, Peanuts would be supported at 90 percent of the average price received by 




















tobacco | farmers during the 3 preceding marketing years. This provision would be in 

and effect as long as the marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1938, 

for any | as amended, remain effective and peanut producers do not disapprove marketing 

pport © | quotas. 

re opera- 2, The Secretary would be given authority to increase the national acreage 
allotment for peanuts by not more than 50 percent. 

ach Crop 8. The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, would be 

stics and amended to authorize the issuance of marketing orders for peanuts. 

be final.” 4. If and when the major peanut production or marketing areas become cov- 

1949 and | ered by a marketing order or orders, any national marketing quota previously 

repealed | proclaimed for any crop of peanuts to be regulated under such order or orders 
uid any farm acreage allotment or marketing quotas, established pursuant to 
such national quota, would cease to be effective and the Secretary would be 
prohibited thereafter from proclaiming a national marketing quota for any crop 

t the end | “f Peanuts. gst S50 om 

hall give ». Effective beginning with the first crop of peanuts for which farm acreage 

~w to ge allotments and marketing quotas are not in effect as a result of the issuance of 


a marketing order or orders covering the major peanut producing or marketing 
areas, price support for peanuts would be discretionary at such level not in 
excess of ) percent of the parity price as the Secretary determines appropriate 
after consideration of the general guidelines specified in section 401(b) of the 


Ss Tr . 
ms under } scricuitural Act of 1949, as amended. 
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Pe proposed legislation would make the following changes in price support 
or tobacco : 


1. The level of price support for the 1960 and 1961 crops of each kind of 
tobacco, if marketing quotas are not disapproved, would be at such level not 


ituting in 


y striking 


years”. less than 7 or more than 90 percent of the average price received by farmers 
during the 3 preceding marketing years as the Secretary determines appropriate 
after consideration of the general guidelines specified in section 401(b) of the 
t of 1954, Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 





2. The level of support for the 1962 and subsequent crops of each kind of 
tobacco, if producers have not disapproved marketing quotas, would be 90 per- 


ae of the average price received by farmers during the 3 preceding marketing 
years, 


ut 1959" 















1959" and 


», 000" and CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


The proposed legislation would extend the authority to carry out the con- 
tvation reserve program for 3 years, by extending the period during which 
‘ontracts may be signed until 1963, by extending the period during which con- 
tacts (except contracts for the establishment of tree cover) may be carried 
ut until 1972, and by extending the period during which contracts for the es- 
blishment of tree cover may be carried out to 1977. 

The proposed legislation would also increase the amount of funds which may 
Spent on the program. At the present time, under the Soil Bank Act, con- 
Tacts may not be entered into which would require payments to producers, in- 
lnding the cost of materials and services, in excess of $450 million in any 
tilendar year. The appropriation act for the Department further limits the 





),000" and 


1960, 1961, 
1e nat jonal 
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amount which currently may be obligated to $375 million per year. The pp 
posed language would increase the authorization under the Soil Bank Act 
$500 million per year. 

The Department's recommendation that the authorization for the consery, 
tion reserve program be increased to $500 million is subject to the followiy 
conditions: 

1. Participation under the extended program to emphasize “whole” farm} ° 
now producing principally price-supported commodities, particularly allotmey 
crops and those for which price support is mandatory. 

2. The appropriation for the agricultural conservation program be held to th: 
level recommended in the President’s budget. 

3. Enactment of price support legislation as proposed in the President's gs» 
cial message on agriculture, transmitted to the Congress on January 29, 1959, 

The proposed legislation would also amend the Soil Bank Act to proviie 
specific authority for giving special consideration to those States and region 
where it is necessary to discourage the production of wheat in distributing th 
national conservation reserve goal and allocating the funds to the States, 

The proposed legislation would also extend section 211 of the Agricultun 
Act of 1956 for an additional 3 years. Section 211, which will expire on May 
28, 1959, limits Federal benefits with respect to surplus crops grown on newly 
irrigated and drained land within any Federal irrigation and drainage projet 
authorized after May 28, 1956, unless such crops had been produced on such 
land prior to such date and also limits Federal benefits with respect to surply 
crops grown on land reclaimed by flood control projects authorized after Ma 
28, 1956, and on land so reclaimed. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


The proposed legislation would— 

(1) extend title I of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 

Act of 1954 for 1 year; 

(2) inerease the amount authorized to be expended under title I of such 
act by $1,500 million ; 

(3) extend title II of the act for 1 year; 

(4) increase the amount authorized to be expended under title II of sud 
act from $800 million to $1,100 million. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. In requesting you to put your recommendations 1 
bill form, I was trying to have such views submitted in such detail that 
there could be no misunderst: nding as to what you and the Department 
were for. Until now I have not been sure. Cert: iinly I have no desin, 
and I know you do not have, to encroach in any way upon the pr 
rogatives of the legislative committees. 

These concrete recommendations you here present on behalf « 
yourself for the Department speak for themselves. I shall not per 
sonally present detailed questions. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I will be glad to have your statement as! 
what these bills present from your viewpoint. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

T think that your sti itement is ver y timely and I concur in it full’ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I do have a brief statement that I would like to present, if I may 
It should take but a few minutes. Then we can turn to the draft bil 
if you care to, in which we have tried to comply with your request 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my understal 
ing that the hearing today is for the purpose of further disc ussing t) 
need for changes in farm legislation and to consider the specific p™ 
posals which, during my last appearance before this committee, your 
quested we provide in the form of draft legislation. 
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At that time I had the privilege of reporting to this subcommittee 
on the present agricultural situation including farm income, farm 
production, supply, and exports. While these facts are important In 
considering the need for new legislation, I assume it will not be neces- 
ary now to go into them again in detail. 

As you know, my associates and I have also testified before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and the House Committee 
o Agriculture regarding the recommendations contained in the Presi- 
dent’s special message on agriculture which was submitted to the 
Congress on January 29, 1959. 

His message clearly pointed out the need for prompt and courageous 
legislative action. While the President and the Department have 
suggested possible alternative solutions to improve the present situa- 
tion, we have, in developing the draft legislation you requested, 
included with respect to each commodity that course of action which 
we deem preferable. 

The draft submitted to you, Mr. Chairman, contains our recommen- 
dations for legislative changes in the price support and directly related 
programs and is in keeping with the proposals submitted to the Con- 
gress by President Eisenhower in his special message on agriculture. 
We have attached to the draft a brief explanatory statement outlining 
the purposes and effects of each section. 

In submitting this draft to you it should be emphasized that dur- 
ing the past 6 years we have repeatedly recommended corrective 
legislation. President Eisenhower has sent four special messages 
on agriculture to the Congress, including the one of last January. 
However, we still have only a part of the program that is so vitally 
needed. 

Most of agriculture is free of controls and most of this free part, 
representing more than four-fifths of our agriculture, is doing fairly 
well. The problem narrows down to a few crops for which, with 
the greatest good will and the very best intentions, outmoded pro- 
grams were too long continued. 

Our principal surpluses today are in wheat, corn, and cotton. 
These three commodities represent about 85 percent of our Govern- 
nent-held inventory of surplus farm products. Yet they produce 
only 20 percent of the total cash farm income. 

Since Congress enacted legislation during the last session affecting 
corn, cotton, and rice, our present commodity legislative proposals 
concern themselves chiefly with wheat, tobacco, and peanuts. The 
biggest and most immediate problem is wheat. We continue to grow 
much more wheat under the present program of high incentives than 
we can consume at home and sell or donate abroad. Corrective ac- 
tion should be taken at this session of the Congress on this 
commodity. 

We recommend: (a) Basing price supports on a percentage of aver- 
ge market prices of the immediately preceding years; (>) eliminat- 
ing all acreage allotments and marketing quotas for wheat as soon 
48 price supports are adjusted to levels that will move the crop into 
ise in average years. The effect of this market approach would be 
to reconcile the farm program with the facts of modern agriculture. 
It would reduce the incentive for unrealistic production, move in the 
direction of easing production controls, and permit the growth of 
commercial markets. It would cut the cost of Federal programs. 
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We have recommended that Public Law 480 (the Agricultury) 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954) be extended for | 
year with the additional authorization of $1.5 billion. Public Ley 
480 programs have contributed significantly to the rise in U.S. agri. 
cultural exports and the maintenance of exports at a high level 
These programs have resulted in the consumption of vast quantitie 
of food and fiber and have kept still greater surpluses from piling 
up in Government hands. 

The conservation reserve program should be extended for 3 years 
if the recommended wheat and other needed legislation is enacted, 

Approximately 23 million acres will be under contract in 1959, th 
majority of which will be under contract for 5 or more years, muc¢) 
of which is high-producing cropland. This is only 5 million aens 
less than the acreage in the combined acreage reserve and conseryy. 
tion reserve at the high point. 

The annual payment on this acreage will be less than $265 million, 
or about $11.50 per acre. 

Approximately 75 percent of acreage signed up in 1959 represents 
whole farm participation which results in very effective producti 
adjustment. The conservation reserve program will save taxpayers 
money. 

Benefits of the program to date are encouraging. For example, 
over 11 million acres in 10 Great Plains States alone are being r- 
turned to grass in an area where there is great need for soil conser: 
vation measures associated with land use adjustment out of grain 
production. 

We are proud of those programs in agriculture that help the farmer. 
But I am convinced that if we are to achieve a prosperous, expanding, 
and free agriculture some of the present price support programs need 
revision. This requires legislation. Farmers should not be placed 
in a position of working for Government bounty rather than pro- 
ducing for markets. ; 

It is vitally important that we all face up to the facts about prc 
supports. The old price support, acreage control program has failed 
It has placed ineffective bureaucratic controls on farmers, destroyet 
markets, piled up surpluses, and imposed heavy burdens on taxpayels 
It does not fit the needs of the small farmer—56 percent of our farm 
population. 

When I say the program has failed, I am not speaking of pric 
supports at moderate, realistic levels. I am speaking of mandatory 
price support for a few favored commodities at artificially high prices 
coupled with legislation that provides only ineffective productid 
controls. 

The need for congressional action in providing remedial legislati! 
is urgent. Farmers are now not only engaged in farm operatiol 


on 1959 crops, they are also planning and making purchases for 
1960 and beyond. The greatest urgency at the moment invol¥é} 


wheat. As a matter of fact, by May 15, the 1960 wheat quota ail 
national acreage allotment must be proclaimed under existing li 
and the referendum must be held by July 25. Legislative changé 
are needed now to permit farmers to make orderly plans for t 
future. While the urgency for legislative action is not so gre 
on tobacco and peanuts, remedial legislation with respect to thet 
should be enacted in this session of the Congress. 
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Unless sound legislative changes are enacted without delay, the 
whole price support program may be in danger. 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we now turn to the explanation 
of the draft “bill and review it quickly. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, in presenting these recommendations in bill form to this 
committee, I again repeat that it is at our request. It is in line with 
our obligation to find out what your views are and to discuss those 
views in connection with proposed appropriations. Certainly I have 
no desire to pursue the matter further as the chairman of the com- 
mittee. And with regard to the statement that you have just pre- 
sented, you know that I have quite a wide variance of viewpoint with 
you as regards those matters. I think earlier discussions in this hear- 
ing will clearly reflect the differences, your views as well as mine. 
So I do not feel obligated to point out again where I would take 
issue with your statement. 

With that statement, I will pass the witness. 

Secretary Benson. That arrangement is entirely satisfactory with 
me,and I appreciate your statement. 


TOBACCO PRICE SUPPORTS AND PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, I have had an opportunity to go over 
the proposal in your bill concerning the tobacco question. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Narcner. There are certain basic differences between tobacco 
and other farm products which effectively prevent the application of 
uniform production control and price support programs. These basic 
differences are as follows, and I will enumerate the ones that I have in 
mind, Mr. Secretary. 

First, tobacco, is a high-labor — Approximately 410 man-hours 
of labor are required to produce 1 acre of burley tobacco. 

Second, the production of tobacco is not as conducive to mechaniza- 
tion as wheat and some other crops. For —_ it requires 13 per- 
cent more man-hours per day to produce 1 acre of tobacco than it did 
10 or 15 years ago. 

Third, tobacco is an intensiv ely cultivated crop. The average farm- 
er’s burley acreage is less than 1% acres. 

Fourth, it is a regional crop, being highly specialized and confined 
to relatively small geographical areas in “the United States. 

Fifth, it is a crop purchased by a limited number of buyers. 

Sixth, tobacco is sold almost exclusively through central auction 

markets, 
_ Seventh, cured tobacco has excellent storage qualities. Tobacco 
improves over a period of years, from 3 to 5 years, as far as quality 
IS concerned, aa as far as storage ‘apacity is concerned, I know 
that you agree that tobacco can be safely and economically stored 
for from 10 to 15 years, or longer. 

Eighth, tobacco lacks alternative uses available to some other farm 
commodities. For example, in some farm e1 _ flexible supports 
might be used to seek wider markets and users. This is far more 
difficult j in the case of tobacco. 

. — tobacco is the only farm commodity on which an excise tax is 
nposec 


And you and I know, and have discussed over the years, tobacco to 
the Federal Government, our States, and local taxing communitites 
produces something over $2.5 billion in taxes. 

Now, after going over the portion of the bill pertaining to tobacco, 
I have a few questions that I would like to direct to you concerning 
certain parts of this particular proposal. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS FOR TOBACCO 


Mr. Secretary, why do you recommend that you be authorized to 
increase the national allotments on wheat and peanuts up to 50 per. 
cent and not tobacco when tobacco growers have, through drastic aere. 
age cuts, kept their production more nearly in line with consumption 
than any ot her major crop produced today ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Natcher, I appreciate all you have said about 
tobacco. I know you area real student of the tobacco industry andar 
very familiar with it. 

May I say, first of all, that in our recommendations on tobacco ve 
have tried to do the thing we feel will be in the long run best interests 
of the tobacco farmer primarily. If there is a need for increasing the 
acreage allotments for tobacco, and it can be shown that there ar 
markets available, that markets can be developed for the increased 
production, certainly I would have no objection to some increase in 
the allotment. That is the direction that I would like to see agricul. 
ture move—toward expansion of markets requiring greater acreage 
rather than less. 

We do know, of course, that some of our markets abroad are being 
lost. I think you recognize that there is a provision in the present 
law for increasing the allotment on the tobacco by 20 percent. We 
have increased the allotment by the use of this provision for each of 
the last several years. And we think probably that gives us enough 
leeway, enough discretion for the present. If it should be shown later 
we need more discretion, we certainly will not hesitate to ask for 
it. 

Mr. Natrcuer. You feel under the present law governing tobace, 
with this particular 20 percent that you point out, that it would not 
be necessary to have any authorization under this new legislation to 
increase acreage allotments, the same as you are authorized to do it- 
sofar as wheat and peanuts are concerned ? 

Secretary Benson. I would like in the immediate years ahead pro) 
ably we would not need more than we have now. We have used the 
discretion we have, as you know. If it should develop that there wis 
need we would certainly express it to the appropriate committees. 

Mr. Narcuer. Under this proposed legislation, Mr. Secretary: 
would it be possible for you, or any Secretary of Agriculture in the 
future, to drastically reduce the market price of a type of tobacco by 
offering for sale 100 million or more pounds of tobacco under COC 
loans just prior to the opening of the auction market? 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure that I can answer that. 

Mr. Miter. This legislation that we have requested does not om 
the system under which we extend price supports to the producers. #4 
makes no change in the provisions for the use of the producer-coope” 
atives. The Department of Agriculture has never advocated any sul 
method of sale. Without a change in the present setup, we would not 
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ropose on our own initiative to inaugurate a sales program that would 
inany way be a detriment to current production. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Miller, I’am going to agree as far as you are per- 
sonally concerned, that would apply, and I do not mean to say that 
Secretary Benson would do otherwise. 

My question was, What about the next Secretary of Agriculture, 
any Secretary of Agriculture? Would it be possible to do this? 

Mr. Mitter. It would be possible to do so; yes. If the Secretary of 
Aoriculture were of that mind, I presume that could be done. 

Secretary Benson. That would not change the situation from what 
itisnow. That could be done now. 

Mr. Mitter. This legislation proposes no change in the present 
situation. That is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. McLarn. It can be done under existing law. 

Mr. Narcner. The particular section that I referred to provides 
that the level of price support to cooperators for the 1962 crop, and 
each subsequent crop of tobacco, if producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas, shall be 90 percent of the average price received by 
farmers during the three marketing periods minediately preceding 
the marketing year for such crop. Now, the reason for asking the 
question as to whether or not a future Secretary, or anyone in charge 
of this program, could dump this 100 million pounds was based on 
that provision of the bill. 

Youagree, Mr. Miller, it is possible. 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. And as we said, it is possible to do so under the 
present legislation. 


TOBACCO PRICE SUPPORTS AND COST OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. Natcuer. Now, Mr. Secretary, does the price support for to- 
bacco in this bill bear any relationship to the farmer’s cost of produc- 
tion? Will you keep that in mind now from the standpoint of this 
new proposal ? 

decreaacy Benson. We always keep that in mind. As a matter of 
fact, | have said many times that the rise in the farmer’s costs since 
1939 have been much more serious to the farmer than any price decline 
that has occurred during that period. The records will show that. 
His costs went up well over a hundred percent between 1939 and 1952, 
and have gone up an additional 4 percent in the last 6 years. We 
always keep that in mind. We think some costs are pretty high now. 


PARITY PRINCIPLE OF PRICE SUPPORT FOR TOBACCO 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, do you believe that a majority of the 
tobacco growers in this country want to abandon the parity principle 
of price support. / 

Secretary Benson. I do not know whether they do or not, Mr. Con- 
gressman. You may be in a better position to judge that than I. It 
is our judgment, however, there is growing sentiment in favor of relat- 
ing price supports to market prices. The Congress took action in that 
area on corn last year. We think that it was wise action. Because we 
think it was wise action we are recommending it for additional basic 
crops. We think that the old parity measuring rod is a rather weak 
measuring one. It goes back to a base 45 years old. Agriculture is 
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vitally different from what it was then, and it is moving ahead g» 
ri apidly it is awfully hard to keep any index “a to date that means 
very much. We th ink rel: ating it to the aver age market price is more} | 


realistic in the long run, and it will benefit the farmers. asl 
SUCCESS OF TOBACCO PROGRAM : 
Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, would you agree with me that the |’ 
tobacco program has been a successful program ? = 
Secretary Benson. Well, I think it has been gene! rally a good pro- | ™ 
gram for the conditions under which it has operated. I ‘think that we | 
are in difficulty now because I think the program does not fit today’s oh 
situation. It does not meet the needs for today. I think the investiga- h. 
tions that have been made by technicians and others indicate we are | ““ 
in difficulties. We are facing some real problems in tobacco. We are 
losing some of our markets abroad. We cannot afford to lose them, | 
I would like to see us move in the other direction, an expansion of | _ 
markets. Therefore, I think we have to do something ca price | ™ 
supports and expand markets. I think it is a very real problem anda 
very serious one; otherwise, I would not have suggested any change. 
Mr. Natcuer. Do you believe, Mr. Secretary, that the proposals hs 
incorporated in this legislation that we have before us today would | 
correct the situation that you point out with regard to tobacco? 7 
Secretary Benson. I do, otherwise I would not have recommended | “ 
them. I have no other interest than the welfare of the farmer out 
there on the farm growing the crops. This represents our very best . 
judgment. dj 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Secretary, you would further agree with me that al 
the statements that I made prefacing my questions to you certainly | 
apply insofar as tobacco being a commodity that is produced, mar- 


















keted, handled, and processed much differently from any other con- ° 
modity on the farm and should be entitled to every ¢ -onsideration ! ee 
Secretary Benson. I would agree with that fully, Mr. Congress- 

man, and you have very effectively pointed out the peculiarities of this 
crop. They should all be kept in mind when any change is considered 4 
in the basic legislation. 

Mr. Narcuer. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. ' 

Mr. Marswaty. Mr. Secretary, 7 appreciate the work that you have i 
done to give the committee the benefit of your views with regard to ; 
the things that you feel need some correction. This committee, as you |. 
know, is interested in the cost of these programs as well as ‘the |" 
effectiveness of them. ¢ 

0 
CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM D 

In your statement you stated that the conservation reserve part of 
the program you estimate would cost $265 million ? , 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think that is the estimate, to carry on the } ° 
existing ac reage under the program. 

Mr. Marswatu. I am in doubt about that. Is the $265 million the 
existing program, or what you would like to see? What would be 
the total cost? Is that the total cost ? 

Secretary Benson. That is the current cost of the acres now in the F 


program, as I understand it. 
Mr. McLain. Yes. 
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INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Marsuatt. You contemplate, though, as I understand it, 
asking for an increase 

Secretary Benson. Yes. We have so recommended, 

Mr. Marsuaun. What would be the annual cost of that increase 4 

Mr. McLain. The legislation indicates $500 million. That is for 
yuthorization. That is not a request for an appropriation. But as- 
siming that authorization, it would permit us to get about 35 million 
acres of land at the same rate that we currently have—a little over 
$ll an acre. 

Mr. Marsuauu. So the whole program would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $655 million ? 

Mr. McLain. No. The $500 million would include what you have 
already mentioned. 

Mr. Marsuauy. You are giving the total of $350 million to $400 
million ¢ 

Mr.McLarn. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. We now have, Mr. Marshall, 28 million acres in 
the program and we anticipate an additional 5 million which would 
bring the total to 28 million, and then it would cost $265 million to 
carry the current lineup, and the budget request this year, as I recall, 
was for $375 million. 

Mr. McLain. The request we made was $375 million. That covers 
the annual rental and the cost of putting the cover on the land. 

Secretary Benson. This would also provide for some 5 million ad- 
ditional acres from the total amount of money that we have avail- 
able, $375 million. 

Mr. McLarty. The $500 million authorization, if it were appropri- 
ated, would bring the total up into the neighborhood of 35 million 


acres, 


REQUESTED AUTHORIZATION UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. MarsHauu. You are asking for an authorization in Public Law 

480 of $1.5 billion. 
Secretary Benson. Yes. That is title I, and then there is an addi- 
tional request for title II, $300 million additional. That is on the 
last page of the explanatory statement. It would raise the title II 
to $1.1 billion from $800 million, which would be a $300 million 
increase. 

Mr. Marsnaty. So that would be in the neighborhood, if the full 
authorization that you have requested is granted and appropriated, 
over $2 billion for the conservation reserve and the Public Law 480 
program ? 

Secretary Benson. It would be $1.8 billion. 

Mr. McLain. His question was not only Public Law 480, but in- 
cluded the conservation reserve. 

Secretary Benson. I did not understand you. You are correct. 


CORN PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsnarz. Now I wonder if you could give me some indica- 
lion about the corn program. 
Secretary Benson. As it is operating, do you mean ? 
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Mr. Marsuatit. How much expansion is there in corn from you 
Jatest figures ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I do not have the exact figure in mind, but the 
March intentions to plant report, as I recall, showed some increase in 
corn, I think in the neighborhood of 9 million acres. ‘There is sume 
decrease in sorghum, some decrease in soybeans, and some decrease in 
oats. There was an increase of approximately 9 million acres in corn, 
as I recall. Those are planting intentions as of March 1; they are not 
actual plantings. 

STORAGE SPACE FOR ADDITIONAL CORN 


Mr. Marsnauu. Are you going to be able to provide storage spac 
for all this additional corn ? 

Secretary Benson. We think, Mr. Marshall, that we will be able to. 
Of course, some of the increase in corn was from the acreage that had 
been in the acreage reserve. There was about 6 million acres of com 
allotment in the 1958 acreage reserve. This represents, of course, 
some adjustment on farms, cutting down on some crops and increasing 
other crops, and we were just reviewing this morning the very rapid 
disappearance that has taken place on corn. It is even beyond our 
expectations. Mr. Morse has the figures. I do not have them at my 
fingertips. It shows that the corn is really moving into consumption 
this year at a much heavier rate than at any time in the last 6 years, 
so that gives us added encouragement. And the predictions of the 
people in the commercial market indicate that this trend of more 
rapid disappearance will probably continue, so that is encouraging. 

Mr. Marsnati. Yes. Mr. Secretary, that is encouraging. 

Have you made an estimate as to how much the additional cost will 
be to the Government for the corn storage this coming year on the 
basis of the 9 million estimated planting increase ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that we estimate now there will be very 
little change overall in the feed grain situation because you get some 
decline in some items and some increase in corn, as you pointed out. 
They pretty well balance. With the corn moving out at a more rapid 
pace, and the uncertainty of the size of the 1959 crop, we may nd 
actually need more storage this year than last. 


LOAN PROGRAM FOR CORN 


Mr. Marsnaty. Do you anticipate a heavier loaning program for 
corn farmers this fall ? ! 

Secretary Benson. I have no estimate on that. I would doubt tt 

Mr. McLarn. It would depend upon how the weather goes. If we 
have a tremendous yield like we had a year ago, I think it could wel 
be. I think that if we had an average yield I doubt if the loan pro 
gram would be over what it is this year, and it will not be as high 
this year asa lot of people thought it would be. 

Mr. MarsHa.t. Roan, of your statement of a moment ago of the 
rapid disappearance ? 

Mr. McLain. Corn has been selling right along at a figure above the 
low loan rate. Congressman Arends indicated to me that he sold 
his corn for $1.19 above the loan rate. This is in spite of the carryove 
being higher than it was a year ago. 
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Mr. Morse. As of now, the crop season is not up to the very favor- 
able crop season of last year. No one knows what may develop from 
here jn bit already we are pretty well into May. Although we have a 
favorable season, it is not the rosy season that we had a year ago. 


REASON FOR DISAPPEARANCE OF CORN 


Mr. MarsHaty. What do you attribute is the reason for this rapid 
disappearance of corn ? ; 

Mr. Morse. One thing we have more hogs. There is more feeding 
of cattle. One major factor is the fact that there were good crops all 
over the country, and therefore out in areas away from the Corn Belt 
farmers had corn and therefore have been feeding it, whereas if they 
had had to buy it through commercial establishments, or ship it in 
from the Corn Belt, they would not feed it. That is a factor in the 
disappearance. 

It is estimated by some, that the rate of disappearance may equal the 
size of the big crop of last year. 

Mr. Marsuati. From what I have been hearing from home, Mr. 
Morse, it appears that quite a lot of this corn is going into the produc- 
tion of evs, 

Mr. Morse. I did not mention the increase in poultry, but that is 
one of the factors—also the favorable dairy situation has undoubtedly 
eased heavier feeding of dairy herds. 

Secretary Benson. I think another factor is—and I think the tech- 
nicians will bear this out—the corn this year is of better quality than 
normal. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Do you feel that the livestock industry, the hog 
producers, the cattle feeders, and the poultry people can absorb through 
their feeding this supply feed grain and corn that we contemplate? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I do, provided we are realistic in our use 
of the price support mechanism. Our population is increasing rather 
rapidly in this country. Our diets are improving, going more toward 
protein foods, which means livestock products. I think that we can 
expect a need for some increase in feed supplies in the years ahead. 
If we can keep the prices somewhat near competitive levels so the com- 
modity will flow into consumption, I believe you will find it is going 
to be absorbed pretty well. We have been concerned, of course, with 
all sorts of predictions that cattle prices would be down this year and 
hog prices would be way down, but the market has been remarkably 
strong and consumption has been going up. Per capita consumption 
has been increasing, too, so I think there is a lot of encouragement in 
the whole picture. 


PROTECTION OF FEEDERS AGAINST DUMPING SURPLUS FEED 


Mr. Marswarn. What protection does the hog farmer, the cattle 
feeder, or the poultryman have against the dumping of a surplus 
amount of feed into the hands of people that feed corn and feed 
grains ? 

Secretary Benson. So far as Government stocks are concerned, you 
‘ow, of course, that the Congress has provided a provision that we 
‘re not permitted to sell any corn at less than 105 percent of the sup- 
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port level unless it is out of condition, or is threatening to go out of 
condition, so that there is not much chance there is going to be grea 
quantities of Government corn dumped on the market. I think with 
the livestock population we have, current feeding is going to absort 
current production pretty well. I hope they will still continue to move 
some corn into export and gradually reduce our stocks in the meantime, 

Mr. McLain. Another thing very important is there is now a floor 
under all feed grain prices. When we had the allotment program 
many years there was not. All farmers understand this very well, 
and they are not going to dump corn at a real cheap price when they 
know they have this protection which I think is some good also ty 
the livestock grower. 

Mr. Marsna.t. So in reality it is the Government’s storage that pro 
vides this sort of governor over surpluses. 

Mr. McLarn. It keeps the thing from getting out of hand. Thatis 
what the Secretary has constantly said about the loan programs, they 
ought to be at reasonable levels to keep a reasonable support under 
feed grain prices. That is why we recommended elimination of com 
allotments. It left a great area of corn not eligible for price support 
unless we stepped in and did what we did. That is largely responsible 
for the corn market staying at a reasonable level, despite the largest 
crop in history. 

Mr. Morse. The referred to stabilization is written all through the 
price support laws—showing the intent of Congress that. stabilization 
of the market be the result rather than price support. That is what 
we are beginning to see operate under the new corn law. 

Mr. MarsHaun. So it gets down to this matter where we are esti- 
mating at the present time about what the yield of corn and feed 
grains are, but we do not definitely know because weather conditions 
might change that. Taking a rosy attitude from the standpoint of 
production, if we have a recurrence, or even an increase of this crop 
which might be probable, then the matter of corn and feed grains 
would add to the cost of storage, would they not, because the Gov- 
ernment is a reservoir for the surplus that might accumulate. 

Mr. McLarty. We do not think that we are going to get any mor 
production. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I am just saying I do not know. I could not argue 
that with you one way or the other. I am saying, as an example, i! 
we did, then your reservoir is the Government. 

Mr. McLarty. The reservoir has been awfully full with what ve 
have been doing. I think the changes are not going to make it any 
worse, and I think they may well improve the situation with ! 
reasonable floor under all feed grain prices. 

Secretary Benson. I think that we should keep in mind, thougi, 
that the situation on stocks of corn is today and has been for some 
years much more favorable than the situation in wheat. When yol 
talk of 1 billion bushels of corn you are not talking about over ! 


year’s supply, or need. In the case of wheat we use about 600 millio 
bushels domestically and usually do not move a total of more thal 
around 1,000 to 1,100 million, so the situation is infinitely mu¢) 
more serious in the case of wheat than it is in the case of corn. 
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EFFECT OF RELAXING ACREAGE RESTRICTIONS ON WHEAT 


Mr. Marsnaty. Going to wheat that you talk about in your pro- 
posal, what indications do you have that wheat acreage will not 
merease to the same extent that the corn ac reage has. W hy would 
itnot ¢ 

Secretary Benson. If we take off the controls ? 

Mr. MarsnHauui. Yes, and follow a similar program to the corn 
program. One of your proposals in wheat was to take off the acreage 
restrictions. 

As I interpreted it, it is very comparable to the corn program. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, except I think our proposal was not to 
take off the control abruptly. Of course, I think we should keep in 
mind that practically always all acres are growing some type of crops 
now. The acres that we take out of wheat are going into soybeans, 
or into sorghums or other grains. Then the conservation reserve is 
gradually ts aking a lot of wheatland out, particularly in the area where 
we have had difficulty with erosion, in areas that should have been 
really in grass. That adjustment is going on, and I think it will con- 
tinue to go on. And if the support level is at reasonable levels, there 
will be 2 tendency for the marginal areas to draw back, where they 
normally do not grow much wheat 

Now, there is a tendency for too many farmers to harvest 15 acres. 
There will be a contraction in some areas. There will be an expan- 
sion in some areas. In the areas where they can grow wheat most 
eficiently, like the Dakotas, and your own State of “Minnesota, there 
will probably be a tendency to increase acreage. North Dakota has 
lost acres of wheatland under the old program. Other areas have 
expanded. There has been a tendency under the old program to spread 
the Wheat Belt all over the country. We should get back more to 
normal where wheat will be grown in the areas that can produce it 
most efficiently, and there will be a contraction in the marginal areas 
where the costs are higher. It is bound to come. I think the adjust- 
ment, if it is not too abrupt but orderly, can be done without serious 
hardship and it will have the effect, I believe, of expanding the 
market somewhat for wheat in the process. 

Mr. Marsuauu. There have been some economists, in fact, a fair 
number of farm economists, that have said that a price-support pro- 
gram of any degree is an incentive for a farmer to produce the com- 
modities that. are under price support. Do you agree with that? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Marshall, I think the CG ongress very wisely 
provided for the loan and storage program as it was originally con- 
ceived. It was a program to facilitate orderly marketing, to make 
it possible for a farmer to store his commodity and get a loan on it and 
not have to dump on the market at harvest time as I remember used 
to be done many years ago. There would be a market glut. Prices 
would go down and then when the grain was out of farmers hands 
prices would go back up and he would get. no benefit. So the storage 
and loan program, I think, is sound on storable items. It has, I think, 
served a very worthwhile purpose. I would hope that program would 
continue, at realistic levels that permit the commodity to move into 
consumption, and to build markets rather than to contract them. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED BASIS FOR FIXING SUPPORT PRICE FOR WHEAT 


Mr. Marsnau.. One of your proposals is that you will set the sup. 
port price for wheat upon the price for the 3 preceding years. In 
1956, that price would have been about $1.98 a bushel. Do you have 
the prices with you today / 

Secretary Benson. I do not have the prices with me right at my 
fingertips. We could get them, I am sure. ; 

Mr. Marsuauz. In 1957, $1.97. 

In 1958, $1.79. That would mean for the average of 1956-58, the 
average price would be $1.91. 

If we were to set the price at 75 percent on the 3-year average, the 
price of wheat would be $1.67. If it was to be set at 90 percent it 
would be $1.83. 

Now, Mr. Secretary. assuming that these prices that I have enun- 
erated here are appreciably correct, there is only one direction that 
wheat prices could 20, and that would be down. 

Secretary Benson. I think that we must face the very hard problem 
that wheat prices must be adjusted downward if we are going to move 
more of it intoconsumption. I think that we are going to have to move 
some of this wheat back into feed as we used to do. I think when it 
gets down to around $1.50, in that area, in some parts of the an 
they will start feeding wheat again, and the market will expand. ] 
think it is just an impossibility for us to go on producing wheat for 
Government storage and expect it to move into consumption. That 
means that prices have to be more competitive than they have been and 
more realistic, which means that support levels must be at more realis- 
tic levels. But we still should have the support mechanism to help 
facilitate orderly marketing and give some stability to the market. 

Mr. Morse. W e ought to make this statement also, that with such 
an adjustment in price the high-quality wheat may be selling well 
above whatever the support price is. It has done that in recent years. 
If such adjustments are made, we would expect the high-quality 
wheats to again command their normal premiums while ‘the lower 
grades would be those which would be sold for feed. 

One of the very important adjustments that will take place is 
this—high hazard land like the wind erosion lands in the Dust Bowl 
areas that the soil scientists say should not be cultivated, and which 
under a high guaranteed price farmers continue to cultivate—would 
be put into grass which is its best use during peacetime. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Hi as the Department given any thought to setting 
up a differential price support upon the quality of wheat ? 7 

Secretary Benson. We do have some differential now that has been 
in operation for 2 or 3 years 

Mr. McLarty. Our loan rates were set up on the basis of the record 
of the market in previous years as to the spread between the different 
grades of wheat, and then in addition to that, of course, we have & 
discount on undesirable varieties of another 20 cents a bushel, which 
was of course designed to pretty well eliminate the planting of those 
varieties which it has by and large done. 

We have tried to reflect the differential between qualities the best 
we can in our Joan announcement that we make each year. This 
aries, as you well know, in different areas of the country. It is not 
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the same in Minne: apolis as it is in Kansas City. It has to be an aver- 
ye, but there is no provision now to do this to the extent some people 
think that it ought to be done. But it is followed very closely. 

Mr. Marsan. Is it your opinion that in setting these loan rates 
you might have a situation develop along this order—that your mar- 
ket price for Durum wheat might increase to the extent that it would 
mean it would reflect back into a higher support price ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is currently taken into consideration when we 
set, the loan rate. Again, we do not take one year, we take a period 
of years, and the fact durum wheat shoots up one year does not 
necessarily mean the loan rate is going to show that. These are 
factors that are currently taken into consideration, and I think 
wisely so. 

POLICY ON ACREAGE CONTROL 


Mr. Marsnati. The proposals you make from a long-time view, or 
a temporary view—whichever you want to say—take into considera- 
tion the use of the conservation reserve as a matter of acreage control. 
You have not entirely removed yourself from the policy of acreage 
control, have you, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. I feel this way: As I have said before, the Gov- 
ernment is partially, at least, responsible for the imbalance we have 
in agriculture today. The Government has some responsibility to 
help bring about a better balance. A part of that imbalance was 
caused by the war. The farmer responded wholeheartedly, as you 
know, and did a magnificient job, and the conservation reserve is a 
tool to help get our “farm plant back into its adjustment. On that 
basis I think that we can justify its use, and I believe that it is proving 
to be useful in that respect. very much so. 

It does have the effect of helping to adjust production, particularly, 
in those areas where it is most needed. As a matter of fact, I think 
the recommendations which we made, Mr. Congressman, are intended 
entirely to help farmers in the long run, and in the process, tend to 
reduce Government costs and costs to the taxpayers, which I am sure 
is also the concern of this committee. It will help do both. 

Mr. McLarty. The other important thing is the conservation pro- 
gram is a voluntary program. <A farmer is not bound by what some- 
body else votes on him. That is a vast difference from some of the 
other marketing programs we currently have, as you well know. 


POTENTIAL INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. Marsnaty. Has the department made any studies recently that 
would show what the potential production increase would be—not 
confined to any one commodity—in crops throughout the country ? 
Have you made a study as to how much increased production we can 
expect, in the next few years? 

Secretary Benson. Assuming the present programs or assuming the 
programs that we have recommended ? 

Mr. Marsnann. Let us take the program that you recommended. 

Secretary Benson. T do not know whether we have or not. Not 
specifically aimed at that. T think the general feeling is that we can 
expect our production per unit to continue the upward trend—maybe 

83913—59—pt. 4-46 
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not as rapidly as it has been going in the last few years, but that the 
trend will continue to go up. The science that we have in agricul. 
ture, the technical knowledge that we have, and so on, will help to 
bring that about. Our farmers are doing a constantly better job, 
as you know. 

Mr. Marsuaun. I think Mr. Black made a statement not long 
ago about the potential increase of agricultural production in this 
country. 

Are you familiar with that ? 

Secretary Benson. I recall scanning the results of the study. I 
has been some time ago, but this is not fresh in my memory. 

Mr. Pererson. On that point, Mr. Secretary, we have made some 
projections within the Production Economics Research Division of 
the Agriculture Research Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
which indicate that between 1935-39, and 1956—through the appli- 
cation of science and technology, and increased y ields resulting 
therefrom—our volume of output was the equivalent of an increase 
of 141 million acres of cropland equivalent. Projections to 1975, 
16 years away, indicate that we will need another 180 million, roughly, 
cropland equivalent over the cropl: and equivalent we now use basing 
our projections on 1956 yields. There is no information we have 
which would indicate it will not be feasible to provide the increased 
production which a growing population will need, using the 1956 
yields as a measuring point. 

Our projections do indicate that we will have to increase in the 
next 5 years our ability in science and technology applied to agri- 
culture so as to produce the equivalent of some 20 to 25 million acres 

In other words, our science and technology capability must advance 
in the next 5 years in order to meet. fully the requirements which we 
now anticipate by 1975 when we tie 1956 yields to population pro- | 
jections to 1975. 

As of now, we can say generally that we have fully the capability 
to meet our food needs on the basis of population growth up to 197, 
and that is as far as I think we can look with any reasonable degree 
of assurance. 

Mr. Horan. Along that line, Mr. Chairman, will you allow me! 

Mr. Marsnaty. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Right now the Department of Commerce pop 
index is 177 million plus. Projected on the increase by 1975, we will 
have 217 million persons in these United States if we can feed them. 

Mr. Prrerson. The best information we have shows no questiol 
about our ability to take care of the population increase to that point 
with adequate food and fiber. Some of us who have looked at the 
matter further than that would express the personal view that we have 
no reason to doubt our productive capacity for some considerable years 
beyond that point. I think it is reasonably safe to say, on the basis of 
any analysis we have been able to make, that with the incentives that 
price supports at existing levels in rec ent past years provide, we could 
anticipate continued imbalance in agricultural production as long # 
that situation persists, at least until late 1960 or perhaps 1975. The 
imbalance may reduce somewhat, but the imbalance, we think, would 
still remain. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCED PRICES UPON PRODUCTION LEVEL OF 
WHEAT AND SO FORTH 


Mr. Marsuaxyi. Your statement would indicate to this committee 
that in thinking of future costs, that we are going to need to make 
some recommendations for a continued expenditure of funds for the 
Department of Agriculture in meeting these problems; would that 
be correct ? 

Mr. Prererson. It depends upon what direction legislation appli- 
cable to support prices may take, Mr. Marshall, as I see it. 

The Secretary has called to your attention the problems in wheat. 
Wheat production in most of the dry land areas west of the 100th 
meridian is a high-hazard operation. The hazards will depend upon 
conditions but they will vary from locality to locality and from farm 
tofarm. If the incentive in the form of assured price is high enough, 
then the farmer—as you and I would do, I think—would balance what 
he is assured of getting against the risks he knows he must take; and if 
in his judgment it looks like he acn afford to take the risk at that 
assured price, he will take it. 

As we increase the risk by some reduction in price, some of those 
people will stop producing wheat. 

In the Great Plains area, particularly the southern Great Plains, 
much of which is an extremely high-hazard area, as long as there is 
assurance in the form of a price that makes up the gap between the 
risk and what the long-term average is known to be, our past expe- 
rience shows that farmers are willing to take that risk. 

I think this is done in all businesses. If anyone sees there is a 
reasonable assurance of having a chance to get a particular price, and 
there is a profit in it, they will take the risk, but as we pull that price 
down—as the Secretary has suggested—to a more realistic level and 
use price support as a means of facilitating marketing rather than 
trying to assure income, then I think we would get some more rapid 
adjustments in wheat production in the area to which reference has 
been made than we would otherwise get. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Mr. Peterson, a moment ago I was talking with the 
Secretary and directing my questions toward the program which he 
has suggested, and which the Department has suggested. 





NEED FOR CONTINUED EXPENDITURES FOR SUPPORT 


Assuming for the moment that the Secretary’s program is put into 
effect, you would still have this problem of needing a considerable 
amount of money to support the Department’s request under that part 
of the program, would you not? In other words, the potential that 
you are working at through research and development and all of 
those things, indicates that we are going to continue to have an up- 
surge of production. 

When the Secretary made his proposal here in terms of slowing 
things down somewhat, that still is contemplating an annual expendi- 
‘ure of a considerable amount of money in two phases of this alone, 
and in the acreage conservation reserve. Also, Public Law 480 con- 
templates an expenditure of over $2 billion. 

_ Mr. Pererson. I should observe, Mr. Marshall, that the $2 billion 
figure is pointed primarily at overcoming the handicaps which have 
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accumulated from past programs rather than projecting. If we ar 
going to stop the accumulation of problem s, which make necessary 
the continuance from time to time of Public Law 480 and the exten. 
sion from time to time of the conservation reserve program, and per- 
haps other methods, even, of taking care of the past accumulated 
problems, which will continue unless the support level is reduced 
to the point where the normal flow of these products bypass the Gor. 
ernment forest legislation must be revised. I do not think any other 
conclusion can possibly be reached. 

In other words, the figures to which the Secretary made reference 
involving Public Law 480 and the soil bank program are pointed at 
getting at problems which have accumulated by past action. 

Now we are at the point of making proposals which, in our best 
judgment, wo reduce the size of the problem which would have to 
be resolved in later years. There are several ways of doing it, ] 
would ab eet You can chop off the dog’s tail all at one time, or in 
a series of little chops, as the saying goes. 

Bring support prices down to a point where they are a market- 
facilitating device instead of a product-accumulating device, and 
farmers would have to make a very abrupt adjustment. 

As the Secretary has proposed, use the soil bank program, the Public 
Law 480 program, as a means of doing two things: overcoming the 
accumulated problem which has occurred as a result of past actions 
and reducing the accumulation of the problem to make the transition 
toa more realistic level of price support. 

This is the situation as I interpret it. 

Secretary Benson. I think we are in general agreement in the De 
partment that that is the problem and that is the way out. It is going 
to cost money for some years in the future to get that adjustment made, 
but the sooner we get at the heart of it and get to work on it, the less 


it will cost the taxpayer and the better it is going to be for the farmers. | 


Mr. Marsuauu. That is one aspect of the situation we all agree upon. 
EXTENT OF FUTURE PRODUCTION IN RELATION TO POPULATION 


All indications point to the fact that we are going to be able to 
produce enough to feed our people for a considerable period of time! 

Mr. Pererson. As far ahead as we can now look, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsnat. The possibility would be more in the direction we 
will have quite a number of years where we will be producing mor 
than enough to feed our people ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I think we all recognize there 
are several imponderables in the situation. These forecasts are fore 

casts based on the best information we have, but they are not abs0- 
lute. Of course, I think it emphasizes, though, the importance of put 
ting emphasis on the building of further markets, the expansion of 
markets, and the development of new uses for farm products and farm 
products research. 

In those areas, I think we must probably look for some further il 
crease rather than reduction and I think that is going to be good for 
the farmers if we do so. 

Mr. Marsuatt. I think this is a very hard question to answer, sit 
ting on this side of the table and thinking in terms of the expenditures 
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for the Department of Agriculture. Considering the matter of price 
support operations and all of those items that might affect it by any 
stretch of the imagination, how much could we expect the needs of 
the Department to be for a period, we will say, over the next 5 years? 

Would you care to make any sort of an estimate on that? 

Secretary Benson. I could not offhand, Mr. Marshail, but we will be 
clad to try and give some estimates, for what they are worth. It would 
be hard to do so, but we could perhaps put a statement in the record 
later representing our very best judgment if you would like us to do 
that. 

Mr. Marsuauu. It would be appreciated if the information could 
be supplied to me, since we do not wish to delay the printing of these 
hearings. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, in this discussion about our ability 
to feed the increasing population, it should be stated that much de- 
pends upon the dietary levels and many other factors. 

I am a bit concerned, Mr. Secretary, that so much of this discus- 
sion has been on the optimistic side. I think that there is a word of 
caution we ought to inject here. 

Let us think back to 1947 and recall that we had a program in this 
country directed toward the killing of chickens and the slaughtering 
of livestock because of feed scarcities. We should recall that in the 
1930’s and in other years there were short crops and other situations 
which were quite the reverse of our surpluses of today. For example, 
Ino not recall that there were any predictions made that there would 
bethe present rapid disappearance of corn. 

As we move to more realistic price support levels, I think none of 
us can tell how fast adjustments may take place. We may get into 
adjustment much more rapidly than many people would expect. 

[ injected this thought into an address I made Tuesday in Texas. 
This discussion here tends to indicate that we are going to be able 
to abundantly feed our growing population. With that I agree, but 
I think we need to inject a note of caution along the line which I 
am trying to express. , 

Secretary Benson. As I said, Mr. Chairman, we will get you the 
best figures we can. 

Mr. Marsan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I might say that in connection with the agricultural position we 
find ourselves in, when I was a boy growing up on the farm and sat 
on a one-row cultivator growing corn, if anyone mentioned that 
nationally we would have stepped up our agriculture production to 
the extent we have, I am sure we all would have thought there was 
something wrong with that particular person. 

From the standpoint of being able to anticipate what we may be 
able to do in the future, I am quite skeptical because if you were to 
have all the farmers producing as well as some of the most efficient 
ones were, just on that basis alone with the know-how that we have 
In existence, we would have a tremendous output of agriculture in 
this country. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Marsnauy. I do appreciate the opportunity of discussing with 
you some of your proposals and it is the first time I have seen some 
of your recommendations in print. I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing those with you. 
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Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. bel 

Mr. Marsnaty. As a member of this committee I realize that there | 1¢ 
is a great difference of philosophy about agriculture which exists 
between you and me, but I am always appreciative of the opportunity 
to listen to your views. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marsuary. Mr. Santangelo? 

Mr. Sanrancero. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, my colleague, Mr. Marshall, said that he has appre. 
ciated the exposition of your points of view and your recommenda- 
tions. I would like to say that I certainly am more than pleased | ” 
because, first, he, at least, has a basic understanding of ess problem 
and when you clarified it for me you have certainly cleared up 4 
great deal. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCED FARM COMMODITIES PRICES ON CONSUMER pRices | tl 

Mr. SantancGeo, I take it that in view of the fact you are making 
recommendations for the purpose of reducing the price of farm con- 
modities that these reduced farm commodity prices would be reflected 
in lower consumer prices in the marketplace ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Certainly, Mr. Santangelo, we do not anticipate 
they are going to have the effect of raising consumer prices. I think 
it is gener rally recognized that food is a pretty good buy today in terms 
of purchasing power in our industrial age. You are getting better 
food, built-in maid service along with the food, and we would expect 
that consumers could anticipate reasonably stable prices, reasonable 
prices, and even better quality in the future. 

The taxpayers will also benefit from these recommendations if they 
are put into operation. 

Mr. Santancevo. You raise the point about industrial wages. I 
do not want to go into that at this point except to say that I dont 
agree, however, in passing, Mr. Marshall has raised several thoughts 
in my mind asa result of his questions. 


to 
in 












BASIS FOR PROJECTING ADEQUACY OF FARM PRODUCTION 


Mr. Peterson also mentioned the fact in projecting the amount of 
production we can anticipate in 1975 that he felt the intensification 
of farming would produce sufficient foods to be able to feed our popt- 
lation. 

In arriving at the conclusion as to our capacity to feed the country 
in 1975, which is a period 15 years hence and contemplates the terml- 
nation of the soil conservation program you would throw open to 
marketing the 35 million acres which you are setting aside for soil 
conservation. 

In arriving at your conclusion as to our capacity, did you include 
the acreage which is being set aside for soil conservation ? 

Mr. Pererson. The calculations were not approached in that. man- 
ner, Mr. Santangelo. We took the 1956 yields we actually obtained 
in this country, the acreage that was actually used to obtain that 
gross physical volume, and then applied the 1956 yields against the 
population increase anticipated according to Census Bureau | estimates 
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letween now and 1975 to determine the additional acres that would be 
needed to meet the 1975 requirements. 

That calculation comes out at about 170 million acres of cropland 
quivalent. That is actual cropland, pastureland, and so forth, which 
the agricultural production economists term cropland equivalent. 

We have no reason to believe from any information we have that 
the production required in terms of cropland equivalent will not be 
obtainable with the science and technology which we now possess and 
which we anticipate we will add to within the next 5-year period. 

Isay 5 years because there is a time lag between scientific discovery 
and the application of that discovery of approximately 10 years. 

Mr. Sanvrancevo. Is it fair to state that in your computation you 
take into consideration the acreage which is out of production ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, we give that. We do not attempt to say where 
theacreage is coming from but we say that we need this acreage and we 
can get it if the land we now have can be made available, applying to it 
the scientific knowledge we now have. 

Mr. Santance.o. That is what I meant, land that can be made avail- 
able and that contemplates all the land we have in the United States 
together with the increase of production by reason of technological 
improvements and intensification of farming? 

Secretary Benson. May I comment to this effect : Certainly it would 
be anticipated that the better land would come back into production 
ifitisneeded. I think it is a fine thing for the country to have some 
land in reserve and I think we are going to have some. I think it is 
gong to be even beyond what we have in the conservation reserve. 
If there is a real need and demand for food to feed the people, there is 
alot of other land, too, that could be brought in in addition to that 
which is in the conservation reserve or which may go into the conserva- 
tion reserve in the foreseeable future. 

We are fortunate in this country in that we do have that flexibility. 
Of course, a lot of this land is going into grass and trees, but it can 
come out again if we have to have it. I doubt if we are going to need 
to take it out because much of this grassland will go back into livestock 
production again as it is needed, as contracts expire, back where it was 
before the war. 

Mr. Pererson. As to the grassland, that which will not come out, 
the full application of science and technology we now have is now 
showing how to increase meat production, for example, from grass- 
land all the way from 50 to 1,500 percent per acre. If you start from 
a low pei 7ee percent. does not represent a great deal in pounds 
of beef—nonetheless, we are able on the land we have to intensify our 
production with science and technology that we now have and when 
the Nation needs that. intensification, there is no reason to believe it 
will not be forthcoming. 

Secretary Benson. In other words, we are not going hungry in our 
day. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. I did note at one point you said something about 
the acres that were kept out of production. 

How many acres were kept out ? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, I know your particular interest and 
the interest of all of us on the question of possibly going hungry. That 
18 why I mentioned the matter of levels of diets. If we are going 
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to eat as much meat as we like to eat in America and as much as con. 
sumers want, then we have got to have big production of crops. If 
we are ever in a situation where there is a risk of shortage of food we 
could go toward more dependence on rice and wheat diets, and feed 
large numbers of people. It isa big safety factor as far as the future 
is concerned. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. But how many acres were kept out of production 
in the acreage reserve program ¢ 

Secretary , Benson. ‘Tw venty- -three million acres in the conservation 
reserve program now. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. I am talking about the acreage reserve program 
which has terminated. 

Secretary Benson. I think it was 6 millions; was it not ? 

Six million in corn. 

Mr. McLain. In 1958 4 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes; as of the termination date. 

Mr. McLarn. I think it was 18. Anyway, we will supply it. 

Mr. SanTANGELO. Approximately 18 ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Average reserve programs: Acres placed in reserve 
Total reserve 
acres for all 
commodities 


12, 211, 834 
21, 354, 018 
17, 158, $43 


INCREASE FOR SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Santrancexo. I note that in the soil conservation program you 
are asking for an additional $125 million authorization. 

Mr. McLarn. In the extension, that is right. 

Actually, Mr. Santangelo, that is only a $50 million increase over 
what the current I wwsays. Thecurrent law says $450 million. 

Mr. Sanrancero. As against what you are paying out, this sum is 
additional ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. $125 million ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Santance.o. With this other $125 million, you could take 
another 14 million acres in the conservation reserve program ? 

Mr. McLarn. It would get up to around 35 million acres. 


RELATION OF APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS OF ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 
AND CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Santancero. The thought occurred to me, and I do not know 
whether it is your intention, Mr. See retary, but are you using thes 
additional funds to pay these men who are taking their acreage out | 
of production under the acreage reserve program “and substituting # 
lesser payment for the same land for which they received paymel! 
under acreage reserve program ¢ 

Mr. McLary. The big difference is that on the acre: ige reserve pro 
gram, a man had to reduce his ac reage of an allotment crop. For i 
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stance, the cotton farmer had not only to set the acreage aside with 
? fence around it, but he had to agree to produce that many acres 
less of an allotment crop. The conservation reserve does not work 
that way. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Now we come to the point of the acreage reserve 
pe and let us say here is a fellow with 20 acres and 5 acres out 
of production. He has to do one of two things: either use those 5 
acres or go into the conservation reserve program and get some money 

for them. 

Are we substituting the payments under the conservation reserve 
program which are less than under the acreage reserve program for 
ayments they were getting under the acreage reserve program ? 

Mr. McLain. Again, the big fundamental difference is that the 
farmer who participates under the conservation reserve program does 
not have to agree to cut back on his allotment crops, which are his 
high-value crops. This goes at the thing on the basis of the total 
cropland on the farm and then lets him use his judgment as to what 
crops he plans within the acreage he has left. This is quite a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. I know it is different but I do say he has this 
extra land and is paid for not using it. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Sanranceto. There was a consideration on his part to reduce 
the acreage on the remainder and now he has this other acreage. 

Are we to pay him for not producing under the guise of soil 
conservation ¢ 

Mr. McLain. That is not under the disguise of soil conservation. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. I said “guise,” not “disguise.” 

Mr. McLarn. I see. 

Put it this way: Under the act itself setting up the Conservation 
Reserve Program, it has as one of its main fune tions the setting aside 
of land to do something about cutting down the size of the produc tive 
plant. 

Mr. Sanranceto. Is that not one of the purposes of the Secretary 
as he indicated in the extension and expansion of the conservation 
reserve program, to control acreage ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is one of the purposes. 

Mr. McLarn. It has two purposes. It does not have one purpose, 
but two. 

The main one, and I think we must not lose sight of it, is to do 
something about the size of our plant, which is very impor tant here 
for a few ° years, 

Mr. Sanrancexo. I go back to the question I asked earlier: Are the 
people who were under the acre: uge reserve program and had a portion 
of their acreage out of production, going to ‘be receiving payments 
under the conservation reserve program ? 

Mr. McLary. The same individual that had land in the acreage 


reserve program will be eligible to put it into the conservation reserve 
program, and it could be identical acres. 

Secretary Benson. On a competitive basis. 

Mr. Sanrancexo. It will be competitive? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanrancero. As I understand it, and as I interpret it, you are 
going to concentrate mostly on the wheat areas to take those out ? 
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Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Santance.o. The rate of payment differs. It is $11.50 unde 
the soil conservation program whereas under the acreage reserve it js 
much higher ¢ 

Mr. McLain. That is right in a sense. Through 1958 it averaged 
$8.87. The new acreage for 1959 is estimated to average $13.55, which 
makes a cumulative average of about $11.50. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. W hat was the payment under the acreage reserve 
program per acre ¢ 

Mr. McLary. It was different each year. We can furnish it for 
the record as to what the average rate was in 1956, 1957, and 1958, 

Secretary Benson. That was confined to certain crops. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Acreage reserve programs, averaye payments per acre 


Average payment 

for total acres 

Year: of all commodities 
RO i ae Bihan ci calciaes a cain et Scaihiebei atl waist Ss nn 


7 5 pr aie eee sia go on sans 5a San dc 
| oS Sey eae 40, 57 


Mr. Mics HEL. “Would you yield to me for a question off the record! 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It will be some of these people who have had their 
acreage out of production in the acreage reserve program and it will 
benefit them ? 

Secretary Benson. They will be eligible. 

Mr. SanranGevo. Under the conservation reserve program ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. SantanGevo. That isall. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Secretary, I am sure the whole subcommittee | 
feels it is a rather refreshing thing that we can sit down here and 
discuss this whole problem, controversial as it is, without our tempers 
rising. 

i, ‘too, want to join in an expression of my appreciation of your 
coming here to discuss with us what I consider the ver y basic problems 
relative to agriculture. 

First, I would like to ask you some questions in relation to your 
proposal for the wheat program. 

I would like to draw this out by a few questions as to its ultimate 
effect on corn and feed grain supply nationwide. 





EFFECT OF RELAXING NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND ELIMINATING 
30-ACRE LIMITATION ON TOTAL PRODUCTION 






4) 
As I understand it, you propose to relax controls on the 1960-2 


crops of wheat by authorizing the Secretary to increase the national 
acreage allotment for wheat up to 50 percent above the level deter- 
mined by the existing formula. 

What is the size of the present, existing national acreage allotment! 
How many acres? 
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Secretary Benson. Fifty-five million. That is the minimum writ- 
ten into the law. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. This is for the record ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. If we did not have that minimum written 
in, with the supply situation the way it is, stocks and so on, the allot- 
ment would be zero. 

Mr. AnprersEN. I am not asking this for my own information but 
I want a picture of it in the record. 

You propose that they be relaxed to the extent of 50 percent? In 
other words, we could possibly have an additional allotment of 27.5 
million acres above the present minimum; is that it / 

Secretary Benson. That would be the range of the change we are 
proposing and we would move it up as the market would absorb it. 

Mr. Anprersen. That would be possible under your proposal ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. Furthermore, you propose to do away with the 
present 30-acre limitation of what any farmer can produce? 

Secretary Benson. Without limit for use on his own farm. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. What effect will this have on total production, let 
us say, if your proposal were accepted this year? How many acres 
of wheat do the people in the Department estimate will possibly be 
put in production, let us say, in the crop year 1960? 

Secretary Benson. In the use of this discretion, were it granted 
by the Congress, we would follow the suggested guidelines. 

Mr. AnpersEN. You would not necessarily increase the allotment by 
50 percent in the first year ? 

_ Secretary Benson. No, it may not ever be increased by that amount. 
It may not be increased at all the first year. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. It is your proposal to remove the 30-acre limitation 
on the number of acres of wheat that may be grown ? 

Secretary Benson. We have so recommended on that, and we have 
recommended that several times through the past years. 

Mr. AnperseN. The 30-acre limitation, that, in itself, would not 
mean an additional 3 million acres of wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. I think there would be very little increase. There 
are some farms and farmers who would like to grow a little more and 
feed it to their own chickens and hogs on their own farms. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I refer to my own district in my line of 
thinking ? , 

With the price levei of corn and feed grains down as low as it is 
as a result of the action of Congress, with more or less your help, 
Mr. Secretary, we have comparatively few crops in my 19 counties 
that might be construed as crops on which the average farmer can 
make a pretty good harvest. 

am speaking financewise now. 

[ know that from my own personal line of thinking, I would want 
to take advantage of that production of wheat on my farm, and that 
would be almost automatic with me if Congress gave permission. 
That would be automatic for me on any farm next year, and I feel 
I could do better on wheat than I could on 30 acres of barley, oats, 
or maybe very doubtful flax. 

I think Mr. Marshall will agree with me. 

Secretary Benson. You would have to feed that on your own place. 
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Mr. Anpersen. That is right, but still- 

Secretary Benson. If you went into—— 

Mr. Anpersen. It would constitute that amount of production 
which could be raised and we would have to, as you say, feed it on our 
own farms. There would be no penalty for raising this wheat, 
nationwide. 

Do you not think you would have a 50-million-acre increase on 
that ground alone? 

Secretary Benson. The present law now allows 30 acres. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am speaking about your proposal. 

Secretary Benson. We would take that restriction off completely, 

Mr. Anpersen. You would take it off completely and if the farmer 
increased his acreage of wheat on his own farm, he would cut back 
on his oats, flax, corn, or something else, so you may get a little in- 
crease in wheat and some decrease correspondingly in other crops, but 
overall, it would not change much. 

Am I far off, Mr. Secretary, when I estimate we will grow an addi- 
tional 100 million acres of wheat for feed purposes just for the re- 
moval of this 30-acre limitation alone next year if it is taken off? 

Mr. McLain. I would like to make a statement on that. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is your opinion ? 

Mr. McLary. Currently the 30 acres are permitted but there has 
not been nearly the use of it that we expected even with the 30 acres, 
We have a record of it and they have to file application. If you took 
the 30-acre limit off and let it go on up, I doubt whether there would 
be as much expansion as you think, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anversen. In my district, wheat has practically gone out of 
production. 

Mr. McLarty. You have to feed it on the farm. That is the thing | 
that stops them. The 15-acre fellow has not had to feed it on the 
farm and he has been able to sell under the price-support umbrella. 
He has to feed it and that is quite a different thing. 

Mr. Anpersen. What I am trying to get clear in my own mind 4, 
what effect will that have on the production of additional feed and 
feed grains? 

Mr. McLarn. I think it would have practically none. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You say none? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. I want your answer in the record so I can perhaps 
call your attention to it next year. 

Sec retary Benson. I agree. I think the overall effect would be 
practically nil. I am not quite sure of this, and I would like to check, 
but my memory is that only about 2,500 farmers took advantage of 
this 30-acre thing. 

Mr. McLain. It was very nominal. 

Secretary Benson. Fewer than we anticipated. 

Mr. Anpersen. Let us go into the general wheat situation. 

There were practically a billion and a half bushels? 

Mr. McLarn. 1.4 billion. 

Mr. Anversen. What was the average price of wheat in the United 
States last year? 

Mr. McLarty. About $1.80. It was that in the current year. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Correct your statement later if you wish but under 
your proposal would that $1.80 be the average of the last 3 marketing 
year's / 

" Secretary Benson. No, it would average somewhat higher. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I am speaking now, Mr. Secretary, as to what the 
producer himself received. Are you talking about the Chicago mar- 
ket prices ? 

Mr. McLain. Average prices. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, on a 3-year basis, would you say we have had 
an average of about $1.80? 

Mr. McLain. The last 3 years. 

Mr. ANperRsEN. It would be higher than that. 

Secretary Benson. Because the support price has come down some- 
what. 

LEVEL OF PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. Anpersen. You ask for permission in this new proposal to ad- 
just the support level which, in fact, is for all practical purposes, in 
my opinion, setting the price level of the commodity involved and you 
first of all want to take 90 percent of the last 3 marketing years, let 
ussay 90 percent of $1.80. 

What kind of a figure would we have there? One dollar and sixty- 
twocents a bushel, would we not? 

Then you want permission to set a figure, Mr. Secretary, anywhere 
from 75 to 90 percent of that, in turn, is that my understanding of the 
possible support price for wheat? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

We feel, Congressman Andersen, it is necessary to have some range 
at least for a period of 2 or 3 years, because 90 percent of the recent 
average 3-year market price on wheat would be higher than the level 
needed to make wheat more competitive with feed grains the first 
year. 

Mr. AnperseNn. You are asking for a 75 to 90 percent portion of the 
last 3-year marketing average ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Mr. Anpersen. What figure then would that be for 1960? Sup- 
pose that became law, went into effect, and you used the full discretion ? 

Secretary Benson. We may not use the full discretion and 75 per- 
cent of the last 3-year market price would be $1.42 the first year. If 
you went all the way to 1970-——— 

Mr. Anpersen. If you put the 90 percent into effect, how much 
would that be? What would be the limitation from the bottom to the 
top? 

Secretary Benson. If you had 90 percent, it would be about $1.70. 

Mr. AnperseN. Even the maximum is $1.70 and I think you said 
$1.80 was the average market price this year. 

Secretary Benson. About that. 

Mr. Anpersen. It would take 10 cents off every bushel of wheat 
produced in the market this year ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. For all practical purposes? 

Secretary Benson. The reason we suggested the range in the case 
of wheat and not in the case of corn, you remember when we had that 
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before you last year the support level was near the market level] op J 
the farm price. 7 
SUPPORT LEVELS FOR WHEAT MN 
Mr. Anpersen. I want to stick to wheat in my thinking right now, } am 
Secretary Benson. Yes; but in the case of wheat the support level but 
has been such that we felt. that. the adjustment would have to be q | is: 
little more drastic than in the case of corn to get it competitive, so | leg 
we asked for that range. eve 
Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Secret: uy, according to your figures the ad- : 
justment, as far as the producer is ¢ oncerned this coming year, would |” 
be about $100 million cash out of his pocket. based on a billion bushel | flo 
production. He would get 10 cents a bushel less at least if we ac- | fa 
cepted that formula ¢ ! 
Secretary Benson. Yes, he would get somewhat less. Th 
Mr. Anprersen. He would be $100 million poorer? no 
Secretary Benson. If nothing was done on his allotment, no in- | % 
crease in his allotment and he got a lower support price and lower 
market price, he would get less income temporarily. That is right. | ™ 
Mr. Anpersen. If you increase the allotment you are making our | 
problem all the worse for surplus, are you not? th 
Secretary Benson. Eventually there is not any question but what 
he could increase the allotment. In our best judgment our studies | 
indicate that. If he continued to go on in the direction we have been 
going and piling wheat up, the whole thing is going to crash down 
on the farmer’s head and he will have no support. 
Mr. Anprersen. What you want—this is following exactly the trend 
of your argument we had on corn last spring—there is no way, and |. 
I cannot see any way, as Mr. Marshall has said, but what the trend | | 
in this proposal i is downward and ever downward. I do not see any i 
turning point. “ 
Mr. Marshall, do you see any turning point, any possible one, to |” 
the proposal unless we happen to have war or something like that | 
coming into the picture, which we hope we will never have? ' 
Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, as we get more nearly 
competitive levels, your premium wheat will stay well above the D 
support level and well above the lower qualities of wheat. ' 
Mr. ANpersen. What percentage of the total wheat production \ 
is premium wheat, Mr. Secretary ¢ ; 
Secretary Benson. I cannot tell you offhand. ; 
Mr. AnpersEn. Fifteen, twenty percent ? 
Secretary Benson. No, I would say a good part of the wheat such } 
as in the Dakotas, and in some other States is high quality wheat. It | , 
is those areas the law has required the cutting back where the effi- 
ciency of production and the quality is the best. In some cases the  , 
law has required encouraging increases in the areas where the quality } , 


is poorest and the cost is the highest. 





EFFECT OF WHEAT SUPPORT LEVELS ON FEED GRAINS 





Mr. Anpersen. Let me keep along my trend of thought on how this 
is going to affect the corn market, 1f I may. 
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If we may revert to the question of how this might affect produc- 
tion of so much cheap wheat that it would add to our feed grain 
problem, that is what interests me mainly. 
‘Tam being provincial because we do not produce an appreciable 
amount of wheat in the Seventh Congressional District of Minnesota, 
but we do produce a lot of corn and feed grains. I think your hope 
is clearly expressed in your statement accompanying the proposed 
kgislation that it is the hope of the Department, or of this policy, that 
eventually all of this wheat can flow into useful avenues of trade. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That would be my hope, too, but will it not perhaps 
flow at such a cheap figure, Mr. Secretary, that it will bankrupt 
farmers all along the line? 

Secretary Benson. I think not. Our studies do not indicate that. 
This will be some of the marginal producers who do not grow, or did 
not used to grow wheat, that will find it difficult to continue, and 
some of their land will go back into grass, pasture, and other crops. 

In the traditional wheatgrowing areas, I think they will find their 
markets expanded, their prices will be somewhat lower than they have 
been at these artificial levels, but their markets will expand, and in 
the long run, they will be better off. 

Mr. Anpersen. You talk about markets expanding and new uses for 
wheat, but mainly in this case, consumption by livestock ? 

Secretary Benson. There will be some increase in feed, of course. 

Mr. AnperseN. Considerable increase ? 

Secretary Benson. I would say considerzble. 

I would say 200 million bushels, and we may get back to that. 

Mr. AnpERsEN. In other words, on the way down, it will throw over 
into the feed grain market and into direct competition with corn and 
feed grains, perhaps a minimum of 200 million bushels of feed wheat, 
before we come to the point where you say it is all consumed or going 
into consumption channels in various forms of the market ? 

Secretary Benson. Over a period of years, I think we would reach 
that again, possibly. 

Mr. Anpersen. Even the beginning of a flow of cheap feed or com- 
petitive feed wheat—will not that immediately begin to disrupt the 
corn and feed grain picture in the Midwest? 

Secretary Benson. It will be primarily in areas away from the 
Midwest Corn Belt. It will be a gradual transition. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes; but if Mr. Horan’s area, or those areas getting 
close to the Northwest, where they formerly imported corn from the 
Midwest, if they are able to use their cheapened feed wheat, in- 
stead of that corn, it leaves all the more corn, barley, and oats back my 
way to dispose of and further depress the market, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the freight rates and the price situa- 
tion do not permit them to move much corn from the Pacifie or into 
the Northeast. 

Mr, Anpersen. Even along the fringe of it. 

Mr. Pererson. In the Pacific Northwest, they grow approximately 


6 a bushels of corn or grew that much last year. I would judge 
In the next——— 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Let us keep the red herrings off the trail. I way 
to see what effect this 200 million bushels of whes at, which you say will 
go into the feed grain channel, what effect that will have on the prig 
level of corn feed and wheat. 

Secretary Benson. I would say our best estimates and studies indi. 

cate that it would have little effect. It will be used in noncorn are 
primarily. 

Mr. Anversen. In other words, you will produce things in thoy 
noncorn areas which you refer to in all probability as liv estock, whic 
up to this point has not been saudaced, Mr. Secretary, and that wu. 
doubtedly will compete with production from the Midwest again. | 
cannot see but what the Midwest is going to get the small end of thi: 
horn immediately. We have been pretty hard hit as it is. 

I have watched the price level of my corn going down from $14 
to 96 cents in my immediate county in southwestern Minnesota, and 
I hate to think of something else in the line of competition with one 
of our own domestically produced commodities and knock still further 
down that price level. The picture does not look too bright for me 
personally, as a farmer, and I am farming along with my partner, 
in trying to obtain a fair price for what we produce. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Congressman, we anticipate it is not going 
to have any depressing effect on the overall feed market. We use 
to feed—— 

Mr. ANbERSEN. I am glad to hear that, but I do not share you 
optimism. 

Secretary Benson. We are going to get a further increase. Ther 
will be a further need for a livestock increase. 

Mr. ANpersEN. For the record may I say what I anticipate! 

I would like to see whether or not you were wrong, you and Mr. 
Morse, or whether you were right. If you are right, ‘T will send you 
a wire of congratulations. 

Secretary Benson. If I am wrong, you come out to the West and} 
I will give you a free dinner. 

Mr. ANnveRsEN. It seems to me that by this proposal—I am refer- 
ring to your proposed Jegislation—you are continuing to drive down 
the price of wheat to the producer. Secondly, it seems to me that 
there is no question but what, at least 200 million bushels of thi 
cheapened wheat will go into the feed grain market. 

Third, I cannot see any way out of the picture but what it is w- 
doubtedly going to affect the situation as far as feed grain prices 
are concerned. 

This is just my opinion, but as long as I have made this statement 
in this regard I want to suggest that perhaps we get a little happie! 
meeting ground on the conservation reserve. 
Secretary Benson. All right, Mr. Congressman. 








































VALUE OF CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 








Mr. Anpersen. If I were to criticize what you propose here in th 
conservation reserve, I would criticize it from the Viewpoint you al 
not asking enough. I feel this: The producers like myself of com 
and feed grains, according to what is said right here before us this 
morning, are being squeezed now out of the conservation reserve pie 
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ture when, as Mr. Morse, I believe, stated, at least half of this proposed 
acreage will come out of the Great Plains region. 

I am speaking about the conservation reserve now. It leaves very 
little expansion for areas of corn and feed grain production to get 
fairly good average producing land out of production and put into 
the conservation reserve. 

Secretary Benson. We have asked for an authorization of $500 mil- 
lion which is $125 million above the present program. We antici- 
pate that will provide for acreage possibly up to 35 million acres. 

We are now at 28 million and with 5 million more probably this year 
we will make 28 million. It does provide for some additional acreage. 

We find there is quite a proportion of it good land. The first effect 
in the first year of the program and the second year of the program, 
the tendency was to get the so-called marginal land out, the Great 
Plains land. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You can always shoot holes in any new program to 
start with. We know that. 

Secretary Benson. This year we anticipate, and in the year ahead 
we are going to get a higher proportion of the better gnality land 
which would nor mally not come from the Great Plains area, toa greater 
extent probably than in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Mr. Secretary, suppose we did not have any price 
supports at all ¢ 

If the Congress did throw price supports out of the window, I would 
certainly want something in the line of protection against the glut of 
surpluses which we know will continue to plague us, let us say, for 
at least 10 years 

If I am defeated on my idea that we should first have strict con- 
trol of production coupled with good price supports on what is pro- 
duced, and admitting that perhaps I have to accept the inevitable, 
as far as I am concerned, the next point is to try to implement some- 
thing that will prevent the production of a lot of this competing sup- 
ply, ‘and now I am thinking of my commodities that are grown in the 
district I represent. 

That is where I come back to, where I agree fully with you on the 
conservation reserve, in expanding that, but I think we should go a 
little bit further. We spend better than a million dollars a day on 
storage, do we not, on commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. It seems to me, Mr. Secretary, we should set our 
sights, while we are producing too much and while we have a huge 
surplus on hand, we should set our sights on trying to get 50 million 
acres of land out of production and into the conservation reserve. 
Until such time as we decide it is for the best operation of our econ- 
omy, we should gradually loosen up on that. 

That is a nice thing about the conservation reserve, any year we 
decide we have gone a little bit too strong, the supply of food seems 
to be in jeopardy, we can loosen it up. We can hold back a year or 
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two in asking for new contracts, but in the meantime the land is being 
taken care of very well. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am frank to say today that I would, in my ow 
mind, say that it would be to the welfare of the average farmer jy 
the United States, if we could trade for them definitely take out 5 | 
million acres of farm producing land. 

I think it would cost the taxpayers of America much less and it 
would help you people in your problems. That is the line of thinking 
I am coming to, and as long as L personally must admit that I am m 
the minority side of the question—I am not apologizing, but I am stil] 
on that side—I am trying to figure out what is the better thing for ou 
economy as far as agriculture is concerned. 


CRITICISM OF TAKING FULL FARMS OUT OF PRODUCTION 


In regard to conservation reserve, I want one little hedge, so to 
speak. 1 do not agree with you people at all when you put emphasis 
on taking full farms out of production. I would just like to say why 
I do not. 

I recognize the statement you made here to the effect that by taking 
full farms out of production it makes administration much easier. 
It perhaps does a little bit better job because you get the whole 
farm. You get the good with the bad without question out of produe- 
tion, but 1 was very much dismayed the last 2 years to see in my 
part of the country the growing antagonism toward the so-called soil 
bank because of the fact that it is beginning to hurt certain communi 
ties where too many whole farms have been taken out of production. 

By permitting the Department to take whole farms out of produc- 
tion, [ am wondering whether it is worth while to create this 
antagonism. 

I know that in one little community of mine up in Pope County, 
an Oilman approached me on this. I think I have told you the story 
before, but anyway he said, “Carl, I used to think your idea of the 
soil bank was good. Now, when I go out on my route and 18 of my 
former customers are entirely out of business and living in town, and 
seeing those farms absolutely abandoned, I think you are all wet.” 

Well, I told him that I have never stood for the principle of taking 
more than 50 percent of any farm out of production, and that I think 
it is against our theory of trying to keep the families on the farms. 
I think it is a very unwise thing to do to permit, first, the taking of 
whole farms out of production; secondly to permit taking more than 
a certain percentage of acreage of one county out of production m 
any one year. 

ecretary Benson. I am glad, Mr. Congressman, to get this com 
prehensive presentation of your views. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think we have in the conservation reserve the 
one big implement we can use to control production, which we must, 
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and yet voluntarily so, and to help the enterprise structure of agricul- 
tural commodities work, 

Gentlemen, if we put in the hands of demagogs this tool of criticism 
where we are hurting communities, then perhaps the conservation 
reserve Will unwittingly get a name for being something which it is 
not. It is a good program. I want it to succeed, but I am disap- 
pointed, and I want to serve notice I am going to do what I can in 
our report to discourage, if possible, the utilization of any of these 
funds for taking any full farms out of production. 

Mr. Marshall, I am going to make that effort. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure, Mr. Congressman, none of us want 
to injure local communities nor the economies of those communities. 
If there are areas where the program has dug too deep, then certainly 
we want to throw safeguards up so that cannot be repeated in the 
future. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I will concede you have the same interest in agri- 
culture I have. We both want to do what is right and best for every- 
body concerned, but I do think the very least we can do is to put a 
limitation per county anywhere in the United States on any of the 
number of whole farms that can be taken out in any one county at 
one time. That would go a long way toward meeting my objections, 
because I know that certain counties, because of certain things hap- 
pening in that area, economicwise, would be affected in that way. We 
have taken more farms out of production than should have gone out 
for the good of that area. 

Mr. Marsuauv. There is a little criticism in our State at the present 
time because of the fact that some of these idle farms that have been 
placed in the soil bank have been a contributing factor to the fire 
hazard. 

Secretary Benson. The studies we have made—Marvin, you can 
confirm this or comment on it—indicate that we will get more effec- 
tive participation and get more reduction per dollar spent if we 
permit whole farms to come in. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that you are right in that, but offsetting 
that is the fact that we are taking families off the farms. 

Secretary Benson. If we do too much of that, I can see where it 
would be harmful. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. McLain. We are planning on putting a rigid ceiling on the 
umount of cropland taken out of any county. Under the statute 
we have the right to do so and we are going to do that. I think 
when that is done it will eliminate a lot of the criticism because many 
of these people do not leave the farms. Some of them do but many 
of them stay there. The older people particularly stay there and 
the thing we have to do is to look out to see that, as this program 
grows and gets bigger, we have to accomplish something with it or 
it will be eliminated. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. McLain, we all know that you open these up 
ona bid basis on these conservation reserve lands. Of course, if we 
(lo have to go a little bit higher to get the land out of production, I 
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have no objection to that provided it is good average producing lan 

First, I want to thank you for coming here and then I want t 
reiterate what I think about this. I think it is a mistake to take to; 
many full farms out of production. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Horan? 


NEED FOR INCREASED HOP RESEARCH 


Mr. Moran. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous permission to hay 
printed in the record a statement on the need for - reased hop r. 

earch by my colleague from Washington, Hon. Catherine May 
Mansi 50 percent of the Nation’s hops are produced in her distri¢ 
l have talked to Mrs. May about this. 

Secretary Benson. Congresswoman May mentioned it to me som 
time ago. 

Mr. Horan. About 18,000 acres are afflicted with what they call die. 
out. Most of the research out there is being conducted at Corvallis 
Oreg., and there is no conflict in this. The people have met and they 
have discussed it but Dr. Shaw is reluctant to put more emphasis 01 
the Prosser operation up in Mrs. May’s district. This is an appeal for 
some consideration for more research at Prosser because this is an are 
that is relatively arid, while Corvalis is more humid and for that 
reason we would like to have some consideration of this problem. 

Mr. Marsuauw. With no objection, that statement will be placed i 
the record at this point. 

(The statement referred has been included in the record on p. 3009, 

Secretary Benson. May I say, we will be very glad to take a careful 
look at that. 

Mr. Horan. I hope you will. 

What do you propose to do now to take off acreage restrictions 

Secretary Benson, That is the eventual objective, yes, as we have 
done already for corn. 

Mr. Horan. Secondly, you intend to maintain price supports basel 
on the average of the last 3 years? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. Thirdly, by various actions, you intend to return whet! 
production to the Wheat Belt! ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, sir. We believe under this pr 
gram the tendency would be to have wheat produced in the are 
where they can produce it most efficiently and wheat of a highe 
quality. 

Mr. Horan. Millable wheat? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. I cannot get over remembering the It: ulian represel 
tative at the International Wheat Agreement meeting in Chur! 
House in London in 1950 when he got up and proposed an amendmet! 
and said, “We want the word ‘millable’ put into this agreement.” 

Of course, we are producing an awful lot of wheat that is not mil: 
able. 
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CONSIDERATION IN AREAS WHERE NECESSARY TO DISCOURAGE PRODUCTION 
OF WHEAT 


Just how do you intend to use this request in section 401? the amend- 
ment that would state: 

Effective beginning with 1960, the Secretary shall give special consideration to 
those States and regions where it is necessary to discourage the production 
of wheat. 

Secretary Benson. The conservation reserve is primarily an adjust- 
ment program. We have a real problem of adjustment in wheat and 
therefore we think we should use this conservation reserve tool as a 
means of helping this wheat adjustment which would mean we would 
probably concentrate more of our efforts in the wheat States where 
they face an adjustment to ease that adjustment. 

It would have to be very flexibly handled and we could not write 
any hard and fast rules on it, but we think it would be helpful if we 
could use a little more proportionately in the conservation reserve 
in traditional wheat States that have this adjustment to make. 

In other words, we get some of that acreage that would otherwise 
probably go back into wheat into use. In some cases, where the hu- 
midity 1s sufficient, some of it would go into trees and it would help in 
the overall adjustment. 

Mr. McLain. It would give us more flexibility than we currently 
have. Every Congressman and Senator is interested in getting a 
part of this for his area and this could give us wider discretion to 
use it where we think it would do the most good. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, an outstanding example is down in 
the drought areas often referred to as the Dust Bowl. There are still 
large acreages there which the soil scientists say should not be cul- 
tivated. It is continuing to be cultivated in wheat. If some of this 
conservation reserve, or more of it could be used to encourage and 
help the farmers to retire such land from cultivation and get grass as 


| the soil scientists say it should be, it would help on the wheat surplus 


problem. Likewise, during dry years, it would reduce the wind erosion 
problem. 


PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. Horan. I do not think any man could look good as Secretary 
of Agriculture in this period of adjustment. 

-Iwish that you would bring up to date the pamphlet issued by 
Secretary Brannan, “The Fifth Plate.” I wish that it could be 
brought up to date. 

_ Yesterday we passed the 177 million mark in our national popula- 
ion. Our population is increasing rapidly. It has increased more 
than 43 million since I have been in Congress. We know technology 
is something that has aggravated the situation. I think there is a 
possibility we may be approaching an adjustment that almost over- 
night may knock out. some of the knottier parts of our problem. For 
that reason I think consideration could be given to a restudy of that 
study made by Secretary Brannan, “The Fifth Plate,’ which was 
issued in 1951. 

Mr. Micuen. I know that we are very pressed for time, and I must 
get to another subcommittee on a markup. We have an important 
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bill on the floor. I think the Secretary has certainly made very Clear 
in his testimony here, what he has had in mind over a period of the 
last 6 years and what he now feels is necessary legislativewise. 


STORAGE AND LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Secretary, I have just a couple of questions to clarify my om 
mind. 

You spoke of the storage and loan program as facilitating orderly 
marketing. 

Do you know that there are some of us who, as young as we are, have 
never known a time when there was no Government loan stor age pro- 
gram of some kind. I am inclined to think it has been with Us 30 
long that there are a number of young people who think there never 
was a time In this country when, through just the normal processes, 
we could take care of a certain carryover. Iam sure that the private 
trade carried over several hundred million bushels from year to year 
without any Government storage program at all. Is that not true! 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Micnen. What was the normal carryover ? 

Secretary Benson. | remember back in the 1930’s when we wer 
talking about wheat, we used to figure the normal carryover would le 
around 300 million bushels a year. 

Mr. Micuer. And the Government paid for no storage ? 

Secretary Benson. There was never any thought that the Gover- 
ment would carry it. It was carried by the private trade, where | 
think that it ought to be carried today—and where it will be carried if 
we can get our supports at more realistic levels, so the production 
moved into consumption rather than Government warehouses. 

The storage and loan program originally was simply a provision 9 
that the farmer could store his grain if he chose, get a loan on it, and 
then market it throughout the year. There was no reference to price 
support. It was a storage aa loan program. If I recall correctly, 
the terminology of price support came in during the war when we 
started t: alking about incentives to induce farmers to produce more 
than they would normally produce. I think that it was sound at that 
time. 

The mistake we made was in not getting back to a peacetime program 
at the end of the war. We continued the incentive as though we were 
in war. 

I think that there is a place for storage and loan programs on stor- 
able commodities. I do feel most of this storage ought to be carried 
on by private industry, not the Government. The Government }3 
too deeply in the storage business now, as it is too deeply in a lot of 
other things. 
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Mr. Mronen. Concern has been raised again here this morning 
to what would happen to the eventual cost to the consumer should 
your program in its entirety be adopted, and possibly a lower level of 
support. ‘And the question specifically was asked, How does this 
reflect itself in a lower cost to the consumer ? My own position has 
been that I do not think there will be a direct lowering of cost in com 
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modities but rather that it will come in an indirect sort of way by the 
fact that as a consumer I will pay less taxes to support the Federal 
Government, which in turn right now is spending billions of dollars 
for these storage programs and the conservation reserve programs that 
are necessary to bail us out of this overproduction situation in which 
we find ourselves. 

Secretary Benson. T think that is right, but I think there is an 
additional benefit. Where a farmer is able to manage his own affairs, 
plant what he wants, on his own farm in the quantity that he wants, 
hecan do a more efficient job than he can if he is regulated and con- 
trolled by the Government; therefore, his costs will be somewhat lower 
and that will eventually be reflected in the cost of food to some extent. 
I would hope it would be reflected both ways, in better prices to farmers 
and probably better prices to the consumers. The cost of producing 
per unit of food has been less because the farmer has become more and 
more proficient. I think that we should not do anything to reverse 
that trend. 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN ACREAGE AND COST OF CONSERVATION RESERVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Micner. On the conservation reserve, as I understand it, in our 
earlier hearings there were 23 million acres in the conservation reserve 
and you expected this year that there would be 5 million more acres? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Micnet. We have heard a top figure here of 35 million acres 
mentioned, which would indicate then that in the following year you 
anticipate another 7 million acres in the conservation reserve. 

Mr. McLain. It would take a couple of years to get it up to 35 
million. 

Mr. Micnet. This would require an extension ? 

Mr.McLarn. Of the conservation reserve program. 

Secretary Benson. We are recommending a 3-year extension. 

Mr. Micuet. If you do not get it you obviously —— 

Secretary Benson. Could not have the increase. 

Mr. Micnen. Could not have the increase ? 

Secretary Benson. We would be through after 1960, 

Mr. Micnet. And the total cost per year then, if you get your ex- 
tension, and granted that there may be 35 million acres in the conserva- 
tion reserve, roughly in the neighborhood of $500 million ? 

Mr. McLarn. Right. 

Mr. Micuet. Then this figure would remain somewhat constant, 
granted that the 35 million acres figure remains constant, for a 
period of how many years? 

Mr, McLarn. 3 to 5 years after the 3-year period was up, depending 
pon the length of the contract. 

Secretary Benson. We write contracts for from 3 to 10 years. 


ESTIMATE OF PRODUCTION WITHOUT LIMITS UNDER CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. Micnen. Now, when I think of selling the average city dweller 
on the expenditure of $500 million to pay someone to keep his land 
out of production, or in a cover crop, and we mention the figure of 
$500 million, he raises his eyebrows and then I feel in turn that -T must 
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come back and say, if we are to justify this program, “You are get- 
ting a bargain because if we do not do this the 35 million acres will 
produce a number of bushels further contributing to our storage and 
overproduction problem,” and then what I would like for you to supply 
for the record is the number of bushels, or the amount of production 
that would come about if we do not do this. 

Secretary Benson. We have the estimates and we can supply them 
for the record. There is not any question but what it will cost less 
the conservation reserve route and the price support route, letting 
the commodity go into Government storage and paying the storage 
and taking the loss. 

Mr. Micuen. If that is permissible I would like to have that in- 
serted in the record. I think that it would help us in the presentation 
on the floor to be able to justify this kind of an expenditure because 
we are talking about some pretty big money. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Micuex. You mentioned that there would probably be a 9-nj. 
lion-acre increase in the production of corn throughout the country 

Secretary Benson. That was based on the farmers’ intentions as ¢j 
March 1. 

Mr. Micuet. Could be somewhat more or less? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Micuen. You said probably 6 million acres of this would com: 
as a result of the termination of the acreage reserve program. Yo 
mentioned, however, there would be a decrease in sorghums, soy beans, 
and oats. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Micuen. Do you have that broken down in your latest ei 
mate? 

Secretary Benson. We do. These again are estimates of farmer 
intentions to plant. 

Mr. Micner. Will you supply that ? 

Secretary Benson. We can supply the table. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Planted acreage 


{In thousands] 





Prospective 
1959 


Corn A RE Vt SEL STR RE et Fae ee ea 74, 654 


NOIR pg ns a Fe eee Dee ee 38, 430 35,08 
Sorghums eee : oe am a ; 21, 176 | 20, 44 
Soybeans... re as SR CER Sh ea | 24, 900 | %, 17 


| 


Mr. Micuen. I appreciate the Secretary and his associates coming 
up and giving us the benefit of their views, as they have done thi 
morning. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 


Corron Sates Program 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I would like to thank you for pre: 
senting your views as they are spelled out in these proposals whieh 
were submitted in line with our request. I have not taken these mat 
ters up in detail. Other members of the committee who have dealt 
more directly with them and are in closer contact with certain phasé 
of the proposals have done so. We have already belabored the issue 
during your regular appearance which will appear in the same volume. 

At this point I would like to put in the record a letter from tht 
Comptroller General having to do with the cotton sales program. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 6, 1959. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Agriculture and Related Agencié 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: For your information we are furnishing you herewith 
comments on a review of 1958-59 export sales program for cotton, Commodi} 
Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture. This review was made to deter 
mine whether the program has been administered in accordance with applicable 
law. 
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These comments are to be included in a report now in process on our work on 
Commodity Credit Corporation which has not been submitted to the Corporation 
forits comments. Pursuant to your discussion with representatives of this Office 
on January 26, 1959, however, the results of this review are furnished you at 
this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


COMPETITIVE WoRLD PRICES HAVE Not BEEN MAINTAINED 


Prices at which Commodity Credit Corporation has made cotton available for 
export for the 1958-59 marketing year have been maintained at levels in excess 
of competitive world prices. This action, in our opinion, does not comply with 
the requirements of section 208 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1853). 

Section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 provides in pertinent part, as 
follows : 

“In furtherance of the current policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
offering surplus agricultural commodities for sale for export at competitive 
world prices, the Commodity Credit Corporation is directed to use its existing 
powers and authorities immediately upon the enactment of this act to encour- 
age the export of cotton by offering to make cotton available at prices not in 
excess of the level of prices at which cottons of comparable qualities are being 
offered in substantial quantity by other exporting countries * * *. Such quanti- 
ties of cotton shall be sold as will reestablish and maintain the fair historical 
share of the world market for U.S. cotton, said volume to be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

On April 23, 1958, the Department of Agriculture announced that during the 
1958-59 marketing year Government-owned upland cotton would again be 
available for sale for export on a competitive bid basis and that this program 
would be supplemented by a payment-in-kind program to encourage exports from 
commercial stocks. Under the payment-in-kind program, exporters of upland 
cotton from normal trade sources earn a subsidy for each pound of cotton ex- 
ported. The subsidy so earned must be used by the exporters to purchase addi- 
tional cotton from CCC. August 1, 1958, was established as the beginning date 
for exports under both programs. 

On May 12, 1958, the first bids under the 1958-59 competitive sales program 
were opened by CCC and a minimum acceptable price of 28.30 cents a pound for 
middling 1-inch cotton at average location was established. On May 29, 1958, 
a payment rate of 6144 cents a pound under the payment-in-kind program was 
announced. The announcement also stated: “The rate of 614 cents per pound will 
be effective until changed and will be subject to change without prior notice.” 
[Italic added.] At the time of our review, February 1959, neither the minimum 
acceptable bid price of 28.30 cents nor the payment-in-kind subsidy rate of 6% 
cents had been changed since they were originally announced. 

Through February 2, 1959, the Department of Agriculture had announced the 


following transactions under its 1958-59 cotton export program: 
Number of bales 





Sales By -COmmeritiwe DiGi ee ek ee ke a Eat 1, 941, 287 
Registrations under payment-in-kind program__...-_--------------- 232, 525 
a a a 2, 173, 812 


Recent publications by the Department of Agriculture state that U.S. exports 
are not likely to exceed 3.5 million bales in the 1958-59 marketing year, compared 
With 5.7 million bales in 1957-58, and that world trade in cotton is estimated to 
be 13.1 million bales, a decline of 1.1 million bales from the 14.2 million bales ex- 
Ported in 1957-58. Based on these statements the decline in U.S. exports during 
the year will be approximately twice as great as the decline in world exports. 

While the prices at which CCC has made cotton available for export have 
remained fixed, world market prices have declined according to publications 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service and the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. The November 1958 issue of The Cotton 
Situation, a publication by the Agricultural Marketing Service, stated in part: 

Foreign spot prices have declined sharply in recent months and in October 
Were well below the 1957-58 average. * * * Landed prices, cost, insurance, 
and freight, major import markets, clearly indicate that nearly all higher grade 
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foreign growths are currently priced below comparable U.S. qualities. Thi 
reverses the situation which prevailed during most of the past 2 marketiy 
years. Except for the lower grades, U.S. export prices currently averag 
above a year ago.” 

A February 1959 publication of the Foreign Agricultural Service entitle 
“Foreign Crops and Markets” states in part: 

“In recent months, most importing countries have shifted substantially frop 
U.S. cotton to lower priced foreign growths.” 

In our opinion, the failure of CCC to make cotton available for export g 
prices competitive in the world market is contrary to section 203 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 


NEED FOR DETERMINATION OF “FAIR SHARE” EXPORT VOLUME 


Since the enactment of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has not made a formal determination of the volume of exports neces. 
sary to maintain the fair historical share of the world market for U.S. cotton, 
To comply with the intent of the act, we believe that the Secretary of Agr: 
culture should make a periodic determination of the volume of cotton exports 
necessary to maintain such fair historical share. 

The conference report on the act (H. Rept. 2197, dated May 22, 1956) states: 
“The Secretary has indicated that he considers 5 million bales to be the fair 
historical share based on the present level of world trade in cotton.” The le 
islative history of the act shows that the fair historical share of exports shoul 
increase as world consumption of cotton increased. It follows, therefore, that 
the fair historical share would decrease if world consumption of cotton de 
creased. For this reason we believe that the Secretary’s determination of the 
volume of exports necessary to comply with the act should be made periodically 
We believe that this determination should be made at least annually to giv 
consideration to changes in world trade and to establish a sales objective fu 
the sales manager of CCC. 

EXPORT PROGRAM FOR 1959-60 MARKETING YEAR ANNOUNCED 

On February 4, 1959, the Department of Agriculture announced its cotto 
export program for the 1959-60 marketing year. The announcement state 
that the competitive sales program will not be continued after August 1, 195), 
that the payment-in-kind rate will be increased to 8 cents a pound for cotton 
shipped on or after that date, and that the rate will be subject to change without 
prior announcement. On February 5, 1959, the Department announced that the 
competitive sales program would be reinstated if the payment-in-kind program, 
with reasonable export payments, does not prove effective. 


STATUS OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I also have received a letter from 
you as to the present status of the laboratories we asked the Depatt- 
ment to make a study on last year. I presume that this expression il 
writing reflects the situation—and I am sure it does. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I have a one-page statemell 
here which I would like to submit on this point. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Secretary, if you wish, we will be glad for yol 
to present that document at this point in the record. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DEPARTMENT POSITION ON SPECIAL REPORTS ON BOLL WEEVIL, COR 
BORER, AND SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH FACILITIES 


This committee and the Senate Committee on Agriculture Appropriations, i 
their reports on the 1959 agriculture appropriation bill, requested that the 
Department review its research activities on boll weevil and corn borer problem 
and on the need for soil and water conservation research facilities. To mal 
these reviews the Department set up three working groups who reported to® 
on their findings. 
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The work of these three study groups was not completed until late 1958, The 
reports were submitted to your committee and to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Appropriations early in the current session of the Congress, since 
the studies were made at the request of these two committees and we had 
thought that you might wish to have the opportunity of considering the reports 
and perhaps even discussing some phases of them with Department witnesses 
during the hearings on the 1960 budget. They were prepared by subject-matter 
specialists in the three fields indicated, and we have every confidence that the 
conclusions reached are sound. Nevertheless, they represent an evaluation of 
only those segments of our total research program that falls within the subject- 
matter assigned. If similar reviews and evaluations were made of all of our 
other research activities, no doubt they also would disclose research gaps and 
need for expanding research resources and facilities. We are already aware of 
many of these needs through continual review and surveillance of our research 
activities and the recommendations of the research advisory committees. Ac- 
cordingly, the conclusions and recommendations of the three working groups 
in question must be appraised in the light of our total research needs and the 
relative priorities which must be assigned to each in order to maintain and 
develop a sound and well-rounded research program. They will be used for 
this purpose in the Department, and will be incorporated in budget recommen- 
dations in future years as budgetary considerations permit the meeting of these 
and other needs of comparable urgency. 


PayMENTS By ContrrAcTors DEALING WirH CONSERVATION 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wurrren. At this point I would like to include in the record 
certain newspaper articles and a letter from the General Account- 
ing Office in connection with a charge of payments by contractors 
dealing with the Soil Conservation Service and the ACP program. 

We will go through all of these statements, which are purported to 
be factual and purported to be correct, but on which we have no 
personal proof, and take out the names. So we will not, through this 
means, be publishing these names without having proof as to whether 
they are accurate or not. 

However, in the copies I shall give you, Mr. Peterson, for the use 
of you and the Secretary, the names will be left in. After you go 
over these matters, I would like you to make such statements as you 
may wish for the record. Indicate the situation from your point. of 
view and what action the Department may actually take, if any, in 
this field. 

(The documents inserted by the chairman are as follows :) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 4, 1959. 

Hon. Jamiz L. WHITTEN, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Wuirren: Reference is made to your interest in an investigation of 
an alleged practice of encouraging construction and grading contractors to kick- 
back to soil conservation districts a percentage of their charges for conserva- 
tion and other work performed for the improvement of agricultural lands. 

In connection with a request made by our Office for a report on an alleged 
kickback practice in the Brule-Buffalo Soil Conservation District of South 
Dakota, the Department of Agriculture furnished a report of investigation pre- 
pared by the Chicago, I1., office of the Department’s Compliance and Investigation 
Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, indicating that, while there was some 
discussion about the district obtaining funds from construction and grading 
contractors, the alleged practice of the district had not been placed in effect. 
However, the Compliance and Investigation Division subsequently extended its 
investigation to 10 other counties in South Dakota, 6 counties in Nebraska, 
and 4 counties in Montana. The investigative reports on the practices in those 
counties disclosed the following conditions: 
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In 3 of the 10 counties investigated in South Dakota, the districts receiya 
contributions from contractors. In Codington County, S. Dak., the district ag 
as prime contractor for earthmoving and adds a fee of 2 cents a yard to thee, 


tractor’s charge. In the other two counties the district makes collections for th} 


contractors and withholds a fee. In Cafpbell County this fee is 1 cent a Cubic 
yard for earthmoving and 5 percent of the cost of terraces and waterway 
Generally the contractors felt that the collection service was a convenience, }j 
McCook County the district fee for collections was 54% percent of the billing 
One contractor interviewed stated he liked this collection arrangement, 

Contractors in four Nebraska counties (Colfax, Wayne, Dixon, and Dodge) 
also contributed to the districts. In all four counties the contractors were aske 
to contribute to the districts 2 percent of the amounts collected for soil conserya- 
tion work. The contractors stated that these contributions were voluntary but 
there is no indication that the district rendered any service to the individyal 
contractors. However, a memorandum of understanding between the district 
and earthmoving contractors in Dodge County states that the district furnishes 
“technical assistance and surveys to farm-cooperators and earthmoving cop 
tractors for layout work.” (Service of this type is usually rendered by the Soil 
Conservation Service; the investigation report did not show that the district 
furnished this serv’ :e.) 

In Rosebud, Beaverbend, and Teton Counties, Mont., the contractors were 
asked to contribute to the districts 3 percent of the amounts billed for earth 
moving. In North Custer County, Mont., the contractors’ contribution is one 
quarter cent a cubic yard and, previously, the contribution was one-half cent 
eubic yard. The Rosebud County Soil Conservation District agreed to make 
collections from producers in return for the contributions. The reports on the 
other Montana counties do not indicate any direct services performed by the 
districts for the contractors. In addition, the agreement between the Rosebu 
County District and the contractors provides that the District would provide 
liss of work, make surveys, and do staking on jobs, giving priority to thes 
contractors in checking work, ete. The soil conservationist stated that the sur 
veys, siuking, and checking were done by the Soil Conservation Service. Ser 
eral of the contractors interviewed stated that they made their own collections 
One contractor stated that he did not like this arrangement and another stated 
that he would prefer to make his own arrangements for payment with the pro 
ducers. Some of the other county districts used agreements that provided for 
similar services. Several contractors in Teton County stated that they had no 
agreements with the district but made payments to the district because they 
were billed by the district and they were asked to contribute by Soil Conserva- 
tion Service personnel. 

Most of the district representatives and contractors stated that the contribr 
tions by the contractors were entirely voluntary. However, this was not always 
the case. A contractor in McCook County, S. Dak., who had an “oral under 
standing” with the district providing that the district would make collections for 
him, stated that the agreement “was not exactly voluntary” on his part. Thre 
contractors in Rosebud County, Mont., stated when interviewed that they be 
lieved they had to sign agreements with the district in order to receive full 
cooperation of the Soil Conservation Service. One contractor stated that, in4 
conversation with the Soil Conservation Service conservationist, he (the col 
tractor) had stated that if he got any work in Rosebud County, he would sig 
up and pay the district the required 3 percent. The Soil Conservation Servite 
conservationist was reported to have replied that if the contractor did any work 
in the county he had better sign up “or else.” 

Several of the Soil Conservation Service and district personnel as well # 
some contractors stated that the contributions paid to the districts did not it 
crease the cost of services to the farmer. (However, in the Brule-Buffalo dit 
trict where the investigation orginated, the proposal for the contribution to the 
district was tied in with a comparable increase in the price of earthmovilf 
projects. Also, as we noted previously, in Codington County, S. Dak., the dit 
trict acts as prime contractor for earthmoving and adds 2 cents a cubic yard 
to the 14-cent charge made by the earthmover so that the total charge is 
cents a cubic yard. There is no indication the producer may enter into a 
agreement directly with the contractor for the 14-cent rate.) 

Despite the claim of some contractors that the contributions do not increa® 
the cost of services to the farmer, the contractors interviewed in Wayne County, 
Nebr., “each acknowledged that the cost of the contribution was considered 
by him when he established his per-unit rate, as rates were established on the 
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jasis of all costs incurred.” In addition, one contractor in Rosebud County 
gated that his payments to the district were eventually passed on to producers 
sithough the invoices furnished the producers did not show such a charge. This 
eutractor said that in another county he had agreed to do work for one-half- 
cent a yard less if the farmer agreed to pay the district charges. Several of 
the contractors in the Montana counties stated that the contributions to the 
jistricts were included in the bases on which they figured the cost of jobs, but 
the contributions as such did not appear on their invoices. (There is little 
doubt that all businessmen must set their prices at levels that will recover all 
costs, including taxes and contributions made for any purpose. ) 

Under the agricultural conservation program (ACP) and the conservation 
reserve of the soil bank program, the Government participates with farmers in 
the cost of certain conservation practices. To the extent that prices charged 
to producers include contributions made by contractors to the districts, the costs 
to the Government may be increased and the Government may be contributing 
to the financing of the districts. 

Our representatives discussed the findings contained in the Compliance and 
Investigation Division reports with an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
They were advised that the investigation staff of the Department’s Office of 
Personnel would make a further investigation to determine whether the con- 
tractors’ contributions to the districts were increasing the amount of the ‘“cost- 
shares” paid by the Government, and the question of the relations between the 
Soil Conservation Service personnel and the soil conservation districts. In 
the latter connection, the Department believes that the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice should furnish assistance to those entitled to it under the law on an equi- 
table basis and that Soil Conservation Service personnel should not participate 
in arrangements between contractors and the soil conservation districts. 

The question has been raised whether the payment of Federal “cost-shares” 
is legal in cases where the cost of the services performed in connection with 
the agricultural conservation program is higher than it otherwise would be 
because of the payment of fees or contributions by contraciors to soil conserva- 
tion districts. 

The soil conservation districts were created under State laws, and are generally 
considered to be political subdivisions of the States, organized by landowners 
and farm operators to develop and carry out soil conservation programs. ‘They 
have working arrangements with the Soil Conservation Service to accomplish the 
common objective of helping to bring about the use of each acre of agricultural 
land within the limits if its natural capabilities and the treatment of each acre of 
land in accordance with the need for protection and improvement. The districts 
are financed by State and county appropriations, contributions from private 
sources, and earnings on work which the districts perform for landowners and 
operators who cooperate with them in carrying out approved soil conservation 
practices. The Soil Conservation Service assigns employees to furnish technical 
assistance to the districts and furnishes without charge limited quantities of 
shrubbery, grass seed, and other plant material which serve to control soil erosion. 
The Service also furnishes in some instances special equipment to facilitate 
conservation practices within the districts. 

Under the provisions of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
of April 27, 1935, 49 Statutes 163, as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to conduct surveys, investigations and research relating to the 
character of soil erosion: to carry out preventive measures; and to cooperate 
or enter into agreements with, or to furnish financial or other aid to, any agency, 
governmental or otherwise, or any person, .sSubject to such conditions as he may 
deem necessary for the purposes of the act. The Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1953, 66 Statutes 335, placed certain restrictions upon the use 
of funds allotted for the agricultural conservation program of any county and 
of any State. It was provided that not to exceed 5 percent of the allocation for 
the agricultural conservation program for any county might be withheld and 
allotted to the Soil Conservation Service for technical and other assistance in 
such county. A similar provision has been contained in succeeding appropriation 
acts. The 1957 Appropriation Act, 70 Statutes 233-234, incorporated the same 
provision, and further provided that not to exceed an additional 1 percent might 
be made available to “any other Federal, State, or local public agency for the 
Same purpose and under the same conditions.” It is to be noted, however, that 
both the 5 percent and the 1 percent allotments require a recommendation there- 
for by the county committee involved and approval by the State committee. The 
legislative history concerning the 1 percent limitation (which has been continued 
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in subsequent appropriation acts) shows that it was requested by the Depar, 
ment of Agriculture primarily for the reason that assistance in soil conservatig, 
practices relating to forestry was being provided by employees of State an 
local public agencies and to a limited extent by the U.S. Forest Service, ging 
such forestry matters did not come within the scope of Soil Conservation Servig 
responsibilities, and it was desired to provide some compensation for gu 
assistance. It is our belief that soil conservation districts come within the clay 
of State public agencies which would be eligible to receive payments under th 
1 percent limitation. However, this could be done only upon the recommeng,. 
tion of a county committee with the approval of the State committee, and noguq 
direct payments have in fact been made. 

Under existing procedures, agreements are made with producers by the Agri. 
eultural Stabilization and Conservation County Committees as to the rate o 
amount of Federal ‘“cost-shares” which will be paid for performance of approve 
practices. In the case of earthmoving and similar practices, the producer th» 
makes arrangements with a contractor selected from a list of contractors approve 
by the county committee. After the Soil Conservation Service has approved the 
work as satisfactorily completed, the county committee approves the agree 
Federal “cost-shares” for payment, which is made by the Federal regional] disburs 
ing office. The producer generally makes his own arrangements for payment to 
the contractor of such part of the cost of the work done as may be in excesg of 
the Federal “cost-shares.”’ It is thus apparent that payments to soil conservation 
districts by contractors on account of work performed under the agricultural 
conservation program tend directly to increase the cost of practices covered by 
“cost-share”’ agreements. 

We cannot conclude, however, that the payment of a Federal ‘cost-share” is 
illegal merely because the contractor involved may have agreed beforehand to pay 
over some part of the price received for his work to a soil conservation district. 
The 1 percent appropriation limitation would be applicable only to direct pay- | 
ments from the appropriation to soil conservation districts, not to “cost-share’ 
payments to producers. We believe that neither producers nor the Federal 
Government should be compelled to pay more than a reasonable price for work 
performed under the program, regardless of the reason for the increase in cost 
Means of control exist under the applicable law and regulations to minimiz 
“kickbacks” for which no services are rendered. The law specifically provides 
(16 U.S.C., Supp. V, see. 590h (b)) that: 

“* * * The price at which purchase orders for any conservation materials or 
services are filled may be limited to a fair price fixed in accordance with regula 
tions prescribed by the Secretary.” 

Section 1101.0(e) of chapter XI (Agricultural Conservation Program Service), 
title 7 (Agriculture), Code of Federal Regulations, provides as follows: 

“(e) Services. A fair price shall be the price at which a vendor equipped 
perform a service agrees to furnish it at a given time and under a given set of 
conditions, providing it is determined by the person or committee authorized to 
establish fair prices that the price is not excessive in relation to: 

“(1) The prices which farmers are currently paying for the same or similar | 
service under the same or similar conditions, and 

“(2) The actual or estimated cost to the vendor and a reasonable margin for 
profit.” 

It is within the province of the Secretary of Agriculture, in our opinion, wo 
promulgate regulations which would require the exclusion of any “kickbacks 
made to soil conservation districts in determining a “fair price” for services 
under the program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


[Lineoln Evening Journal and Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 28, 1958) 
SEVERAL Sor, Districts HAVE ForMAL AGREEMENTS ON Pay BY CONTRACTORS 


(By Jack Hart) 


Several soil conservation districts in Nebraska have formal agreements @ 
collect payments from contractors doing conservation work, a Journal surves 
disclosed. 
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Reports from contractors and conservation district officials show a difference 
of opinion as to whether the arrangements are proper. 

Qne contractor said he had the impression that payments to the district were 
required if he was to continue doing conservation work. Several contractors 
expressed dissatisfaction with the procedure while others said they felt it was 
a good thing. 

In Washington, H. Laurence Manwaring, Deputy Administrator for the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, acknowledged that a report on the situation 
has been received from the Nebraska Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion office. 

Manwaring said acceptance of contributions by conservation districts “has 
been justified as legitimate.” He added that when a similar situation arose 
in Kansas several years ago, the Agriculture Department informed the districts 
that the practice of taking fees from contractors was not appropriate. 

Val Anderson, Wakefield contractor, said the Anderson-Doescher Construe- 
tion Co. had been billed by conservation districts in Dixon and Wayne Counties 
for 2 percent of the firm’s income from conservation work. 

“We figured if we don’t pay it we wouldn’t do any more conservation work,” 
Anderson said. 

However, Waldo Rodene of Wakefield, chairman of the Dixon County District, 
said there never has been any suggestion the payments must be made. 

Wayne contractor, Milo Meyer, said he has refused to make the requested 
payments to the Wayne County District. He reported that this has not affected 
his ability to get conservation work. 

Bernard L. Paden, North Bend contractor, however, said he had volunteered 
payments to the districts where he does work and that the procedure is “a good 
thing for everybody.” 

Emil J. Svee, Schuyler contractor, said Colfax County contractors met with 
the conservation district 2 years ago and signed agreements to pay 2 percent 
of their conservation earnings. 

“We thought it was a good deal,” he said. 

Clarence Wagner, of Hooper, vice chairman of the Dodge County District, 
said his district has ‘been asking 2 percent payments from contractors for the 
past 2 years. This went for extra help to survey for land leveling, he said. 

Jesse Skinner, of Wisner, chairman of the Cuming County District, said his 
board of supervisors had considered a payment agreement with contractors. 
But. he said, they decided to seek an appropriation from the county board 
instead. 

Percentage contributions from contractors were in effect in Lancaster County 
for some time but were discontinued 2 years ago, according to District Chair- 
man Owen Perry, of Malcolm. 

Payments were strictly voluntary, he said, and the contractors were glad to 
cooperate. Perry explained that 2 years ago, the district started receiving 
funds from the county and quit taking money from contractors, 

Supervisors of the Gage County District decided the district was not author- 
ized to setup a system of percentage paylents from contractors according to 
District Chairman L. L. Frantz, of Holmesville. This year the district started 
receiving funds from the county, he said. 


MONTHLY MEETING OF —— Sor, CONSERVATION Districts SUPERVISORS 
March 10, 1958 


The —_— soil conservation supervisors met March 10 in the soil conservation 
supervisors office. 
Meeting was called to order by Chairman ———. 
Present : ———_, —_, ———_, ———_,. ————. ————,. and ———. 
Minutes of previous meeting were read. Motion made by -————,, seconded 
by ———, the minutes be approved. Motion carried. 
Treasurer’s report was made by- 
Cash: 
Bank balance Jan. ¢ 
Cash on hand Jan. 


Total cash 
33913—59—pt. 448 
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Income: 
Dam construction 
Tree planting 
Gas dividend 


Total income and cash 
Expenses : 
IO a a a oe a 
Trees 43. 00 
Supervisors meeting_—_- 37. 50 
Weber check refund on trees___- : : 41. 60 


Total expenses_________- 128, 38 


Total... 4, 123. 62 
Cash: 
Bank balance Feb. 15 $4, 121. 44 
CS OR SIRI OD: ABs hein cit accent nnn 


Total cash Feb. 28__---~- 4, 123. 62 


Motion made by ————, seconded by — - the treasurer's report be approved. 
Motion carried. 


A motion was made by , Seconded by ————, that the district offer a $25 
scholarship to a rural schoolteacher in ———— County attending the conserva- 
tion short course during the summer school in 1958, selection to be made by 
the County superintendent of schools. Motion carried. 


Bills 

Bond, Farmers & Merchants Bank___-_--_-___________ ss $10. 00 
et ae ; slide : 2.08 
Typing annual report___-~_- — ‘ ikea is 18. 10 

———$ —§ —————_______- 72. 30 
Delegate expense, annual meeting ’ 4.00 
ns Sept i tate se 4, 00 
cial atti ie Wa iil Al BS A — 


————- ————., mileage, national convention 30. 85 


Moved by ————, seconded by ———— to approve the bills. Motion carried. 
Sealed bids for earth moving were opened. One bill was received. 
submitted the following bid: Earth moving, 14 cents per cubic yard; 
use of patrol, $7 per hour; use of tractor and equipment for other jobs, $10 
per hour. A motion was made by ————, seconded by ——— to accept the bid 
submitted by ————. Motion carried. 
Motion made by - —, seconded by - — that the district charge 16 cents 
per cubic yard for earth moving. Motion carried. 
The work plan for the district was discussed. A motion was made by ——, 
seconded by ————,, that the plan be adopted. Motion carried. 
Proper forms declaring ————, Route 1, ————, and ————-, Route 1, ——— 
elected for a 3-year term as supervisor, were signed. 
—— was elected to succeed himself as chairman of the board. 
— was elected to succeed himself as vice chairman. 
—— was elected to succeed himself as treasurer. 
A motion was made by ————, seconded by ————, that and —— 
be appointed assistant supervisors and ———— be appointed secretary. Motion 
earried. 


——,, Secretary. 








535. 66 





4, 252. 00 


128, 38 





4, 123. 62 


4, 123. 62 
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STATEMENT 

—___——,, NEsR., June 6, 1958. 
Mr, ———, ———— Nebr., in account with ———— Soil Conservation District: 
* ecres, land leveling, at $1/acT@..0. 1.00. seis ene dues eese $35 
a a. sac itech tw tcianseninthca ap esters aos eae med eaceleerab ne an tvereeheaca naeelier 35 

Soil Conservation District, P.O. Box, ————, ———, Nebr. 

Date: July 2, 1958. 

Pay to the order of ———— Soil Conservation District $35 (thirty-five dollars), 
Lolumbus Bank, Lolumbus, Nebr. 
(Signed) ————- ———. 


County Sort CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
——, Nebr., March 11, 1957. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE ———— CouNtTy Soin CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICT AND THE EARTH MOVING CONTRACTORS IN ——— COUNTY 


The ———— County Soil Conservation District, being limited in its source of 
revenue, and being charged with the responsibility of promoting and administer- 
ing the conservation soil and water resources of — County, do formulate 
this memorandum of understanding between the district and the earth moving 
contractors working in ———— County: 

1. Whereas the — County Soil Conservation District promotes and sponsors 
educational soil conservation activities to further conservation on the land; 

2. Whereas the ———— County Soil Conservation District furnish the technical 
assistance and surveys to farm cooperators and earth moving contractors for 
layout work ; 

Therefore because of the aforementioned reasons, it is mutually understood 
that the earth moving contractors working in ———— County agree to contribute 
2 percent of money collected to the soil conservation district on soil conservation 
work planned and laid out by the ———— County Soil Conservation District. 

By the authority of the ———— County Soil Conservation District, board of 
supervisors : 

— ——, President 

, Vice President 
—— ——-,, Secretary-Treasurer 
——_ — —, Member 
—_—— ———_, Member 











OO ——— 
arth Moving Contractor. 





CouNTY Sort CONSERVATION DISTRICT 








By Maonenn Whe. ED tel ...:acscceidsshetehhensa-betabAdadaicatmnaniectapasuidibbaentaldaiihcalsdiiae $396. 00 
mmpmememntnan DRG, Ib COI ss ceiticsniariesrsnaineestiesincblnininnsinnieoniiteniensicnmnnnibianienbiihigh 192. 5 
3, ——— No. 12 patrol (balance $162.86) _.__.____-__..--------_.__. 528. 65 
Se ene NI UN SCs acess nic cant ees cra etessiorerdunseesaitnapaeaote aman an 124. 25 
Se eed TUG. ay ia cccananaeceanansinniertomnes tiilidesithiianenantsodintubictengetontiiisaneminciig 242. 00 
eremeenict INN," SE AMINO cesceletniciopinbosiesanionsinesodshiaiaamecesotbn Sekeipuniaideaeeiicas 132. 00 
ee, 2S OOS ic tical naigticd nied cis dati cae 319. 00 
1, 984. 40 
(162. 86) 
1, 771. 54 
eS | 4, 880. 25 
NS OI i cutlets weet 2, 205. 00 
RU a i lI re i a bi ie 2, 675. 25 
Oils sitins sche, Decl leiell celeste balding clei iat, thapitmags citadel 162. 86 
OM tt a Bt Te a A em A ei 2, 838. 11 
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JAN. 21, 1957. 
———— COUNTY SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
———., Nebr. 
GENTLEMEN: In accordance with our agreement, we submit herewith our cop- 
tribution based upon 2 percent of paid work completed during 1956: 


$1, 125. 00 
330. 00 

1, 022. 50 
420, 00 

2, 340. 00 
1, 470. 00 
121. 
181. 50 

99. 00 


ON Naas : ‘ ‘ 7, 109. 00 


> 


SU 


~ 


os 


Two percent of the above amount is $142.18, check enclosed. 
We wish to take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation to Mr. ——— 
and his staff for their excellent cooperation and service. 
Yours truly, 


FEBRUARY 15, 1958. 
——— County Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Courthouse, —, Nebr. 
GENTLEMEN: We submit herewith accounting on balance due under our agree 
ment of 2 percent of work completed to date as follows: 
$396. 00 
192. 0 
528. 65 
124, 25 
242. 00 
132. 00 
319. 00 
1, 934. 40 
(162. 86) 


1, 771. 54 


Less : Balances due: 


pom 


2 percent of $1,771.54 is $35.43, check herewith. 

This leaves us with the ———— Farm still open: 
Total bill___- $4, 880, 25 
Previously paid 2, 205. 0 


Total 


Some adjustment must be contemplated on this, if for no more reason than t 
get it cleaned up, so we will hold this in abeyance. 
Yours truly, 


COUNTY Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
———., Nebr., March 8, 1957. 


, 
——, Nebr. 
Dear Sir: At a meeting held on February 13, the contractors present agreed 
to contribute, to the ———— County Soil Conservation District, 2 percent of the 
money they collected on soil conservation jobs laid out in the district. 
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The contractors contacted have signed the agreement and we herewith enclose 
two copies of the memorandum of understanding between you and the district 
mdask that you please sign two copies. Keep one copy for your record and return 
the second copy to us. 

Sincerely, 






h our con- 






$1, 125. 0 
330. 00 
1, 022. 50 


a pe eee 
Secretary-Treasurer, ———— County Soil Conservation District. 





Strate OF NEBRASKA, 


















9 420, 00 County of ———, 88: 
1 ime I certify that this is a true and correct copy of a signed original letter dated 
' 121, a March 8, 1957, examined by me on this 18th day of August 1958. 
181. ” My commission expires May 12, 1959. 
99, a /s/ ——— ——, Notary Public. 


7, 109. 00 






=a - County Som AND WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
——.,, Nebr., April 29, 1958. 






CONTRACTORS WORKING IN ——— COUNTY. 

Dear Sir: Because of the busy spring season you have no doubt forgotten 
the percentage for ACP work that you as contractors agreed to give to the 
—— County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Many of the contractors have already paid this percentage to the district 
for the past year. So in fairness to them we wish to remind you of this 
commitment. 

The checks can be made out to the district and sent to me. 

The supervisors thank you for your past support. 

Sincerely, 












5, 1958. 






yur agree 





(S) 





$396. 00 
192. 0 
528. 65 
124, 25 
242. 0) 
32. 00 


on 


319. 00 





——-, Nebr. 










JUNE 18, 1957. 





—— County Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
——, Nebr. 

GENTLEMEN : In accordance with our agreement, we submit herewith our con- 
tribution based upon 2 percent of work performed to date in 1957: 








l, 934. 40 



















162, 8 Oe eaciaatnenn, WE SO IN os eccentirns secs tigtnk chs mcensieaploann tania tiaamalipiclint $132. 00 
(162. 36) Bi eee. NSS Te PIO see aa maain mwa wine mem aaa 319. 00 
gee Pipers ARNON a aa a a reat el eae 2, 205. 00 
L, 71. 54 I, I I a cacti atc gsahegpcsmelabalingiapmaielaaediaai 5, 370. 00 
Pie ace TE ee a a ee 217. 50 
) 302. 50 





162, 86 eawiew, INO; Bie DRIIOL. « sci ee cee eneatnhos mann aandumosenames 


2,675, 25 





8, 546. 00 





Two percent of the above amount is $170.92, check herewith. 

Not all of the above are totally paid at present, but since our financial year 
is closing this month, we are submitting payment in full with the option of later 
adjustment should we have defaults in payment. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, we are, 

Yours truly, 






34, 880, 25 
2, 205. 00 


mm 











) BI OF 
2, O10, 28 


1 than to 





COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT FOR ASSISTANCE WITH EARTHMOVING SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION, —--~-- Som CONSERVATION DISTRICT 






This agreement between the district and its farmer-cooperator ~-.--- is made 
to cover special arrangements in connection with assistance for the installation 
of soil conservation practices involving earthmoving. 

The district will furnish: 

1. Technical assistance to: 

a. Prepare necessary surveys and design. 
b. Locate and stake the practice. 
c. Supervise construction to assure quality. 
d. A list of qualified contractors. 









t agreed 
it of the 
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2. All necessary stakes. 

3. An as-built plan of larger type structures. 

The cooperator agrees to: 

1. Make all arrangements with a contractor for work to be done on his land, 

2. Contribute to the district 8 percent of the cost for earthmoving up to $50 
and 2 percent of the cost of earthmoving for jobs over $500. Funds so contributed 
will be used by the district to purchase stakes, hire rodmen, draftsmen, or clerks, 
and to further the establishment of soil and water conservation practices in the 
district, or for any one or any combination of such purposes. 

It is mutually understood that the percentage above mentioned which is con- 
tributed to the district by the cooperator is not payment for services rendered by 
employees of the U.S. Soil Conservation Service who are assisting the district, or 
for employees paid from funds appropriated by the State of Minnesota. The 
services purchased with the funds resulting from the aforesaid contribution 
shall be in addition to and not in lieu of services rendered by employees of the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 

It is further understood that the U.S. Soil Conservation Service responsibility 
in connection with the agricultural conservation program is in no way affected by 
the agreement. Furthermore, this contribution does not affect cost-sharing 
assistance that may be available through the agricultural conservation program. 


Signatures: 


(Cooperator ) (Date) 


(Supervisor) (Date) 


County Soi, CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
; , Towa, 
To show your interest in promoting soil conservation in the ______ County Soil 
Conservation District, you are being invited to contribute money to further this 
cause. This money is being used to sponsor various contests, purchase equipment 
and materials not available from other funds, and otherwise assist the district 
commissioners to expand the program in the ______ County Soil Conservation 
District. The amount is based upon the amount of time spent on your program. 


(The comments by the Department of Agriculture are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE STATEMENT 










The material placed in the record hes been examined with respect to the 
policies of the Department of Agriculture and the authorities of soil conserva- 
tion districts. On the basis of allegations made to investigators of the Depart- 
ment’s Compliance and Investigation Division, CSS, that there might be charges 
required by some soil conservation districts which are resulting in misuse 
of Federal resources, the Department of Agriculture is conducting an investi- 
gation in the State of Nebraska and other States. According to preliminary 
reports of these investigations by the Department’s Office of Personnel, there 
has been no tangible evidence found of coercion of contractors or others by 
soil conservation districts as a means of obtaining contributions. Neither 
was there any evidence found that soil conservation districts or Department 
personnel have shown any favoritism to contractors or others making any kind 
of a contribution. Furthermore, there was no substantiating evidence found 
that the Federal Government cost sharing for conservation was increased as 4 
result of any contributions made by contractors. 

Consistent with the longstanding policy of cooperation with soil conservation 
districts, the Department of Agriculture will continue to carefully review such 
evidences as it may receive which would indicate any misuse of any Federal 
resources made available to farmers through soil conservation districts. 














AUTHORITY OF DISTRICTS 











Under provision of State laws, soil conservation districts have specified av 
thorities as legal subdivisions of State government. They have authority, in their 
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own right, to conduct surveys, investigations, and research relating to the 
character of soil erosion and the preventive and control measures needed. 
They have authority to carry out preventive and control measures within the 
district. They have authority to cooperate, or enter into agreements with any 
agency, governmental or nongovernmental, in carrying on soil and water conser- 
yation operations with the district. 

Soil conservation districts generally have authority to obtain options upon 
and to acquire, by purchase, exchange, lease, gift, grant, bequest, devise, or 
otherwise, any property, real or personal. They ordinarily have authority 
to maintain, administer, and improve any properties acquired, to receive in- 
come for such properties and to expend such income in carrying out operations 
within the district. Soil conservation districts have authority to make available, 
on such terms as they prescribe, to farmers within the district, equipment, 
fertilizer, seeds and seedlings, and such other material or equipment as will 
assist farmers to carry on conservation operations on their land. 


USDA POLICY 


The Department of Agriculture cooperates with soil conservation districts 
under terms of memorandums of understanding which provide that resources 
available o the Department of Agriculture may be supplied to soil conservation 
districts to aid them in carrying out their soil and water conservation programs. 

The memorandums of understanding executed between the Soil Conservation 
Service and each individual soil conservation district contains the following 
provision : 

“The district will conduct its work in a manner that cooperating land owners 
and operators, and the public generally, understand that any charges it may 
make are not for use of assistance made available through the Service free 
of charge.” 

It has long been the policy of the Department of Agriculture and the Soil 
Conservation Service that soil conservation districts are not to make charges 
for services provided by the Federal Government. That policy further provides 
that should a soil conservation district insist on so doing the Soil Conservation 
Service would withdraw assistance from the district, in whole or in part. 


RESOURCES INADEQUATE 


Soil conservation districts for many years have been inadequately financed 
to fully carry out their conservation programs. There developed, years ago, 
a general recognition that financial support for the advancement of soil con- 
servation district programs, in addition to technical and other services supplied 
by the Federal Government, was needed and desirable. Many conscientious 
soil conservation district supervisors have found ways and means of raising 
State, local, and private funds to support the districts’ conservation work. The 
Soil Conservation Service has always encouraged State, county, and private 
support for soil conservation district programs as a means of assistance to the 
districts to more rapidly and more fully achieve the application of soil and 
water conservation on lands within the districts. Pages 1184-88, part 2, of the 
published hearings, Department of Agriculture Appropriations for 1960, provide 
asummary of non-Federal support to soil conservation districts. 

Financial contributions by private individuals and groups and local and 
State governments to soil conservation district programs are helping to achieve 
more conservation work. All of this has the effect of reducing the cost of such 
work to the Federal Government. Such financial arrangements are the sole 
responsibility of the districts and are not subject to Federal influence or 
direction. 

In view of the fact that soil conservation districts are legal entities of State 
sovernment provided for by State statutes, the administration of State, county, 
and private funds used in support of soil conservation district programs is 
outside the responsibility of the Federal Government. Where soil conserva- 
tion districts have authority under State laws, they may make such charges 
for non-Federal services and materials, which they render independently from 
any services available from Federal resources, as they deem appropriate, so 
long as these charges do not adversely affect the cost and use of resources 
furnished by the Federal Government. 
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FUND RAISING PROPOSALS 


from time to time, fund raising proposals have been made by individual 
soil conservation districts that carried an implication of charges for services 
furnished free of charge by the Federal Government. The Soil Conservation 
Service has counseled against such proposals because it is essential, to avoid 
public criticism, that if soil conservation districts seek funds as voluntary 
donations, the purposes are clearly stated and that such donations are not 4 
condition of receiving services, directly or indirectly, from the Federal Govern. 
ment. 

The memorandum of June 5, 1957, by the Administrator, Soil Conservation 
Service, to State and Territorial conservationists, SCS, was to caution SCs 
personnel and districts against any type of proposal by districts to relate 
charges or requests for contributions to Federal resources. The proposal 
attached to that memorandum, which originated in a district in Kansas, was 
not placed in effect as a result of counseling by SCS. 

The situation in Nebraska was explored thoroughly with Nebraska soil con- 
servation district officials last fall. On October 6, 1958, officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State soil and water conservation committee, and local 
soil conservation district supervisors met in Omaha, Nebr. The discussion at 
this meeting centered around procedures in use by various soil conservation 
districts in the State of Nebraska. A review was made of the authority for 
soil conservation districts in Nebraska to furnish materials and services for 
soil and water conservation to cooperating farmers and ranchers. Such districts 
have authority to serve as vendors, to furnish materials and services such as 
grass seed, tree seedlings, tree-planting machines, conservation field machinery, 
and conservation construction equipment, and to employ personnel for special 
conservation jobs. 

The State Soil and Water Conservation Committee of Nebraska conducted 
an investigation of soil conservation district activities in the State during the 
winter of 1958 and 1959 because the conduct of the business affairs of the dis- 
tricts is subject to applicable State statutes and regulations of State govern- 
ment. 

The Department of Agriculture is informed that in some districts in Ne 
braska, where land leveling for irrigation improvement has developed into a 
heavy technical and construction workload, the districts have employed field 
and office personnel in order to prepare contour and topographic maps of the 
fields. Such employment is entirely from non-Federal funds. In those cases 
where a farmer or contractor needs such a map, he may obtain it from the dis- 
trict at a charge of $1 per acre. The farmer or contractor requesting such a 
map is billed for it as a service charge for land levelins or as a map charge. 
The funds so raised pay for the district employees doing the work. Such 4 
service in no way imposes on Federal resources but rather, it facilitates the 
work at a lesser cost to the Federal Government. 

Soil conservation district officials in Nebraska have stated to the Department 
of Agriculture that, in some Nebraska districts, contractors doing earthwork 
in the districts originated the offer to make a voluntary contribution to the 
districts, related to the volume of work performed. We are informed that the 
contractors requested the districts to bill them on the basis of this volume with 
the understanding that there was no requirement that such a contribution be 
made. Evidence available to the Department of Agriculture does not indicate 
that such contributions have been consistently made or that they have been re- 
quired in order to obtain construction work. There is likewise no tangible 
evidence of coercion or favoritism on the part of districts with respect to con- 
tractors making contributions. 

Many soil conservation districts, in all parts of the country, own construc 
tion or agricultural equipment which is made available to farmers at a stip 
lated price per hour. Such districts can and frequently do qualify as vendors 
doing conservation work which may or may not involve Federal cost sharing. 
The minutes of meetings of districts frequently reflect income or expense asso 
ciated with the districts’ conservation activities. 

On February 3, 1959, the executive secretary of the Nebraska Soil and Water 
Conservation Committee directed a communication, concurred in by the State 
attorney general, to the chairmen, board of supervisors, Nebraska soil and 
water conservation districts, on the subject of “Contributions to Districts and 
District Personnel.” This communication pointed out: 

“Districts are authorized to accept contributions from anyone so long as they 
are bona fide contributions. Contributions, however, may cease to be contribu 
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tions When and if a formalized agreement or ‘strings’ are attached to the con- 
tribution.” 

“Tf tax-supported technicians and ACP cost sharing are involved, the fol- 
lowing special precautions should be taken: 

“7 Contributions must never be on the basis of the ACP cost-sharing in- 


| volved, but rather for services, materials, equipment, or other benefits provided 


py the disrtict. 
“2 Cooperators should realize that when they pay for the services of district 
personnel that they are not paying the district for the services of a tax-sup- 
ported employee.” 

ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


The Soil Conservation Service will continue to officially and periodically call to 
the attention of all soil conservation district governing bodies the provisions of 
the memorandum of understanding that any charges it may make are not for use 
of assistance made available through the Soil Conservation Service free of 
charge. 

The Soil Conservation Service will periodically call to the attention of State 
soil conservation committees (boards or commissions) the policies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to working relations between the Department 
of Agriculture and soil conservation districts, and will encourage these State 
agencies to provide the governing bodies of soil conservation districts with 
counsel and advice regarding the propriety of any district actions which might 
be inconsistent with the policies of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Soil Conservation Service will continue to counsel with soil conservation 
districts regarding Federal regulations affecting Federal-district relationships. 
In the event a soil conservation district, by its actions, is improperly using 
resources furnished by the Federal Government, the Service will immediately 
review the matter with the district governing body and counsel it to take such 
further actions as are necessary to halt any improprieties. In the event that 
inappropriate actions on the part of the district persist after such official notifi- 
cation and review, the memorandum of understanding between the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the district will be subject to cancellation by the Soil 
Conservation Service under the 60-day cancellation clause. 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


Soil conservation districts, as subdivisions of State government, are eligible 
to acquire surplus equipment by grant from the Federal Government under 
authority of Public Law 46, and as provided for by broad policies of the General 
Services Administration. Some districts have acquired types of heavy construc- 
tion equipment for conservation purposes through the Soil Conservation Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. We understand also that some districts have 
obtained such equipment through the Office of Civil Defense or other sources. 

In order to obtain such equipment from the Department of Agriculture the 
district must enter into a field equipment and materials grant agreement. The 
use and disposal of equipment granted to districts is controlled by this agreement 
as indicated by the following policy : 

Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1958. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES MEMORANDUM SCS-—16, REVISED 


Re Equipment: Heavy construction equipment and materials for grant to soil 
conservation districts. 


The purpose of this memorandum is to set forth the policies and major pro- 
cedures to be followed in obtaining excess equipment and materials for grant or 
loan to soil conservation districts, and the responsibilities of Service personnel 
Mm rendering assistance in the operation and management of such equipment. 

Several years ago the Bureau of the Budget recommended that the Service 
stop buying field equipment for loan or grant to soil conservation districts. As a 
result, no provisions have been made in yearly budgets for that purpose. Since 
then most heavy equipment on loan to districts has been granted outright, and 
the Service is ret iring from the management of this type of equipment. 

It is the policy of the Service to encourage cooperating farmers and ranchers 
to deal directly with independent contractors in applying conservation practices 
requiring heavy equipment. It is recognized, however, that it is not always 
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possible to interest contractors in doing the work required. Often the nature 
of the practices, the short time the equipment is needed on one farm or ranch, 
and enforced idle equipment time between jobs would necessitate contractor 
charges in excess of a fair rate for the community. In such cases districts haye 
been able to acquire and operate their own equipment to the advantage of al], 
and there is a continuing need for such practice in certain localities. 

While there are no funds available to the Service to buy excess field equip 
ment for loan or grant to districts, often items are declared excess by Federal 
agencies which could be used to advantage by district supervisors in serving 
their cooperators. Where such excess equipment can be acquired by a State 
or Territorial office at no cost to the Service (including transportation or sub. 
sequent repairs) the acquisition of equipiment for direct grant to districts con- 
tinues to be permissible and usually desirable. According to the long established 
Service policy only the type of field equipment of a kind not generally owned by 
operators and owners of land within the district may be granted. Before grant- 
ing equipment to a district, the district must submit to the Service a complete 
written plan of operation and maintenance. The plan should contain as a mini- 
mum the information outlined in a later paragraph. 

If the State conservationist can determine that the district has a valid need 
for all or part of the equipment requested, and that there is not a sufficient 
number of local contractors in the vicinity who can do the work at a reasonable 
cost, he may approve the plan. Before obtaining and granting any equipment, 
the terms and conditions of the granting instrument must be fully explained to 
the district. It should be pointed out that the grant is being made in order that 
they can effectively carry on soil and water conservation and erosion control 
work on soil conservation district cooperators or district-leased land, and that 
such equipment is not to be used in commercial-type work or leased or rented to 
local contractors, other publie districts, or units of local or county government 
Further, that during periods when they do not need the equipment, it should be 
made available to other nearby soil conservation districts if a definite need can 
be shown. It should also be called to their attention that the equipment is to 
be retained by them during its economic life or until they have no further need 
for it. When it is determined that it would not be economical to repair, or they 
have no further need for it, it may be disposed of in accordance with the terms 
of the granting instrument. All disposals made during the first year after date | 
of grant must have the written concurrence of the State conservationist; there 
after equipment or materials may be disposed of by informing the State con- 
servationist in writing 30 days prior to such disposal. 

Listed below are the general items considered to be heavy field equipment | 
and materials that may be granted in assistance to districts. The list indicates | 
classes only, as it would be impracticable to name specific items. 
Motorized Equipment: 


Crane-shovels ; dragline, shovel, backhoe, ete. 
Ditching machines. 
Scrapers ; road, motorized. 
Graders ; road, motorized. 
Tractors; crawler. 
Tractors ; wheeled type, industrial. 
Trailers; semitractor, dump. 
Trucks: 1% ton or larger, any type. 

Heavy construction equipment : 
Air compressors, trailer-mounted. 
Concrete mixers, trailer-mounted. 
Yitchers, towed-type. 
Earth borers and drilling equipment. 
Graders, road, towed-type. 
Land levelers. 
Plows, subsoil. 
Pumps, dewatering. 
Rippers. 
Roliers, towed, sheepsfoot. 
Scrapers, earth-moving, towed-type. 
Semitrailers, low-bed. 
Trailers, tilt-bed. 
Terracers 

Welders, electric, trailer-mounted. 
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the nature | Materials: 


n Or ranch, Cable and anchor chain (to be used for streambank stabilization and brush 
contractor clearing). 
tricts have | Miscellaneous equipment : 
Lage of all, Blades, bulldozer and angledozer. 
Booms, crane. 
ield equip. | Buckets, dragline and clamshell. 
by Federal Fairleads, crane. 
in serving Power control units. 


by a State | and similar complementary attachments for tractors, cranes, etc. Other prop- 
on or sub- | erty such as buildings, office furniture and fixtures, scientific instruments, ordi- 
‘tricts con | nary farm machinery, passenger cars, pickup trucks, station wagons, sedan 
‘stablished | deliveries, supply items, and repair parts of a recurring nature, etc., are not 
owned by | considered appropriate for acquisition for the purpose of granting to districts. 
fore grant- No efforts should be made to acquire equipment until soil conservation district 
a complete | requests have been received indicating need for specific items in order to carry 
asamini- | out a planned program for soil and water conservation. It is not the policy of 
the Service to canvass excess lists of equipment and then notify the districts of 
valid need itsavailability. Under no circumstances may equipment be acquired and granted 
| Sufficient just because it can be had at little or no cost to a district or for resale to obtain 
reasonable | opereting funds. For all equipment and material selected and approved for 
quipment, | grant, the district must agree to pay all transportation, packing, handling, load- 
‘plained to | ing, and servicing costs. The Service, however, may provide such technical 
order that | assistance as is necessary for inspection of equipment prior to acquisition as 
on control] | well as any administrative help needed in completing transactions. Caution 
, and that | should be exercised during inspection so that equipment wil! not be obtained 
* rented to which will be uneconomical to repair or modification cost is excessive. 
yvernment All Government excess property must be acquired according to regulations 
should be issued by the General Services Administration pursuant to the Federal Property 
» need can} and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, and published in title 1, 
ment is to “Personal Property Management,” of the regulations. The General Services 
rther need Administration is charged with the distribution of Federal excess property and, 
ir, or they accordingly, is expected to have knowledge of all excess reports. The regulations 
the terms provide for the reporting agency to be reimbursed for property at a fair value, 
after date} determined by formula, in the transfer of property between Federal agencies. 
ist; there- Transfer without reimbursement is permitted according to General Services 
State con- Administration Regulation 1-ITI-303.038 4(f), as follows: 
“(f) Transfers of property where the Administration approves such transfers 
equipment and determines in each case that it is clearly in the best interest of the Govern- 
indicates | ment, and the requisitioning agency certified on its purchase order substantially 

+ asfollows: 

“(1) That the agency has a need for the property to carry on the approved 
program, and acquisition of the property will not result in an inventory level 
inexcess of that permitted under GSA Regulation 1—IT—403.02:; 

“(2) That procurement of the property cannot be financed from available 
funds: and 

“(3) That acquisition of the property is not contrary to any specific 
limitation or other specific action of the Congress.” 

When districts ask for field equipment through the Service from excess, and 
have satisfied requirements stated above, State offices should assist by scanning 
excess lists issued by the General Services Administration. Requests to be noti- 
fied of all available excess equipment of the type desired should be made to the 
property utilization officer in the General Services Administrative regional 
office if such lists are not now being received. As most equipment suitable for 
conservation work will come from Defense agencies, it would be advantageous 
to know excess property and equipment officers at military installations in your 
State. These officials could be very helpful in advising you of the availability 
and condition of equipment. 

Any equipment obtained from excess must be without cost to the Service 
and granted outright to a district as soon as transfer to the Soil Conservation 
Service has been completed. This may be done prior to the time the districts 
pick up the equipment. Procedure for granting equipment to soil conservation 
districts is in paragraph 666 of the Administrative Services Division Handbook, 
except that equipment acquired from excess for immediate grant need not be 
cleared with the Washington office before the grant is effected. 

The State office must keep an up-to-date list of all granted equipment in pos- 
Session of a district. If a valid request for a peace of equipment is received 
from a district, before obtaining such equipment through excess channels it 
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should first be determined if another district (or districts) has the same type 
equipment, and if they have no further need of it arrangements should be made 
te transfer between districts. 

Service personnel are not to (1) act as equipment manager for a district, (2) 
handle the scheduling or dispatching of equipment, or (8) serve as collection 
agents. Repair parts and fuel for equipment are not to be obtained or hauled 
in Government-owned equipment by Service employees. Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice employees will not operate equipment. Service employees may, however, 
render assistance in the preparation of, or recommend changes in, the plan of 
operation and maintenance. Further, they may render technical assistance on 
how to operate and maintain equipment and suggest in a general way how it 
may be scheduled. 

The following outline may be used as a guide in assisting the district in devyel- 
oping a sound plan of operation and maintenance: 

1. Responsibility 

(Indicate the individual, or individuals, who will be responsible, and outline his 
responsibilities. ) 
2. Operation 

(Indicate the experience and qualification of operators. If operators not 
available, how it is proposed to obtain them.) 

38. Type and amount of work 
(Outline the type and amount of work for which the equipment will be used.) 
. Priority 
(Responsibility and procedure for determining priorities of job location.) 
| 


~~ 


5. Routing 


(Indicate how equipment will be moved between jobs and the availability of 
equipment used for the purpose of transporting heavy equipment.) 


6. Charges and collections 

(Indicate the basis on which charges will be established for each equipment 
unit and how collections will be made.) 
7. Maintenance and repairs 

(Outline in considerable detail how maintenance and repairs will be accom- 
plished. ) 
8. Records 

(Indicate the method of recordkeeping. ) 

Specific problems regarding this matter should be referred to the Adminis- 
trative Services Division. 


D. A. WILLIAMS. 









{Form SCS-SCD-6] 
AS-16, Rev. 
12-8-—58. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 





FIELD EQUIPMENT ANT MATERIALS GRANT 


The field equipment and materials listed below of a kind not generally owned 
by land operators and owners of land within the _____________________----.-- 
Soil Conservation District, State of _.___.___________ (based on a current survey 
of needs and available equipment), is hereby granted, without cost, by the Soil 
Conservation Service to the district. 
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It is agreed that: 

1. The purpose of this grant is to enable the district to carry on soil and water 
conservation and erosion control work more effectively. 

9 It is the intention of the district to use the equipment only (a) on land 
ynder cooperative or working agreement with the district, or (b) on land owned 
or leased by the district for which it has adopted a plan of conservation opera- 
tions. 

2 The district will retain the equipment throughout the remainder of its eco- 
nomic life or until no longer needed. 

4. The district will maintain the equipment in good operating condition by 
making necessary repairs and by properly servicing it. 

5. Equipment will not be used in commercial-type work or leased, rented, or 
made available to contractors, public districts, or units of local or county gov- 
ernment, except in an emergency. 

6. The district will dispose of the equipment only by (a) trade-in or sale with 
proceeds applied on acquisition by the district of field equipment for use as afore- 
said in soil and water conservation and erosion control work, or (0) transfer to 
another soil conservation district which the Service is assisting, or (c) some 
other method satisfactory to the district and the Service during the first year 
after date of grant. 

7. During the first year after date of grant, the district will obtain written 
concurrence of the State conservationist before disposing of any equipment; 
thereafter equipment or materials may be disposed of by informing the State 
conservationist in writing 30 days prior to such disposals. 

8. Noncompliance with the above terms will make a district ineligible for 
further grants or equipment or materials until district policy is revised in a 
manner satisfactory to the Service. 

Sort CONSERVATION SERVICE, 


NI a a cat raat TM scans ea a gel tis eared gaa easel atest Satanic 
(Soil conservation district) (Authorized Service representative) 
OW Si hceachicce ania aed tan te TARE Wiis cahiinasen sistas th eigpinielanl il agit tn ccc 
(Chairman, district governing body) 
TOR te ot net Bae eawee i eeu Ae Ei axtaltiewicnns 


STUDIES OF CONSERVATION Reserve ProGRam 


Mr. Wuirren. We have just received a report from our investiga- 
tors on a special study they have made of the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. T have also received a brief report from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral on the same subject. Without objection these documents will be 
placed in the record at this point. 

(The letter from the Comptroller General is as follows :) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 1, 1959. 
Hon. Jamie L. WuHIrten, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Agriculture and Related Agencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr, CHAIRMAN: In accordance with the understanding reached with 
our representatives during their conference with you on April 24, 1959, we are 
furnishing you herewith comments on audit work being performed on the con- 
Servation reserve program carried on by the Department of Agriculture under 
the Soil Bank Act. 

We are presently engaged in a review of operations of the 1959 conservation 
reserve program in the States of Arkansas, Missouri, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
and Texas. Four counties in each of these States will be included in our 
review. <A substantial part of our work is being directed toward a review of 
the effectiveness of the Department’s compliance with limitations imposed on 
the program by the 1959 Appropriation Act. 

Present conservation reserve program regui3tions provide that a farm as to 
which the ownership has changed shall not be eligible to be placed in the con- 
servation reserve during the first 12 months of the new ownership unless the 
county committee determines that the farm would continue to be farmed by 
the new owner in the absence of the soil bank program. 
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We have informally discussed with officials of the soil bank program the 
desirability of providing a mandatory waiting period of at least 12 months 
for land on which the ownership changes. Such a waiting period would, in 
our opinion, discourage the division of land to avoid the annual payment limita. 
tion of $5,000. Soil bank officials have advised us that they contemplate 
placing such a restriction in the 1960 program. 


We have recently completed a review of 1958 soil bank operations in selected | 
counties in Texas. In Hidalgo County, Tex., we found two instances of large 


tracts of land being divided and placed in the soil bank. We estimate that 
annual conservation reserve payments on these two tracts will amount to about 
$1,496,000 over the 10-year contract period. These two cases are summarized 
in the attached appendix. A report which will include the details of these 
cases is being prepared and will be submitted to the Department of Agriculture 
for comment and administrative action. 

Certain preliminary findings currently being developed in our 1959 work 
are also included in the appendix. These findings have not yet been fully 
developed nor have they been discussed with the appropriate officials. 

A copy of this letter is being sent today to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 


LAND I)IVISIONS, H1paALGo County, TEx. 


Case No. 1.—In 1957, a 6,500-acre tract of land was divided into 12 parcels 
and sold. Acreage on 11 of these parcels was Subsequently placed in the con- 
servation reserve program for a period of 10 years. The annual payments on 
the conservation reserve contracts amount to $44,600, or a total for the 10-year 
contract period of about $446,000. 

In addition, acreage reserve program contracts amounted to $64,800, and es 
timated practice payments amounted to $35,200 on these properties through 
1958. Other information pertaining to the transactions follows: 

1. No downpayments were required of the purchasers. 

2. There is evidence that the purchasers were required to obtain maxi- 
mum payments under the soil bank programs and assign the payments 
against the purchase price. 

3. In October 1958, 5 of the 11 parcels were refinanced and the annual 
installments payable by the purchasers were reduced to $5,000, the maximum 
amount a producer may receive under the conservation reserve program. 
The reduction of annual installments coincided with the discontinuance of 
the acreage reserve program. 

4. Two of the purchasers were shown as doctors. 

Case No. 2.—Division of this tract of land totaling about 16,000 acres began in 
1956. Sales were generally made on the same terms as those outlined in case 
No. 1. In 1958, 23 separate pieces of this tract had been entered into the con- 
servation reserve program under 10-year contracts. The annual payments 00 
these contracts amount to $105,000, or a total for the 10-year period of the 
contracts of about $1,050,000. 

In addition, acreage reserve program contracts amounted to $131,000, and 
estimated practice payments amounted to $40,800 on these properties through 
1958. 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS OF CURRENT REVIEW OF 1959 CONSERVATION RESERVE 
PROGRAM 


1. In Curry County, N. Mex., 2,600 acres of a 3,600-acre farm were divided 
into five parcels and sold in 1957. The sale was contingent upon the pur 
chasers’ execution of 10-year conservation reserve contracts. Annual CRP 
payments on these five parcels total $21,000. 

2. We found 12 instances in Curry County, N. Mex., where land leased from 
the State had been placed in the CRP. In one of these instances, about 550 
acres leased for 25 cents an acre was placed in the CRP at an annual rental 
rate of $9 per acre. Detailed information as to acreage and rental rates is beilé 
developed on the remaining cases. 

3. In Bottineau County, N. Dak., the land value estimates established by the 
county committee and used in establishing the payment rates appear high b 
on our review. The county committee established a value of $65 per acre for 
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land of average productivity, whereas the average per acre sales price of 52 
farmland sales since 1956 was $48, including buildings and wasteland. 

In one case, a 600-acre farm, including buildings, was purchased in 1956 for 
$19,000. If the purchase price of $19,000 was considered applicable only to the 
=3) acres classed as cropland, the value per acre would be only $36 compared 
to the value of $65 assigned by the county committee. 

4 Our review to date in two counties in North Dakota has not disclosed evi- 


| dence of land divisions to avoid the $5,000 payment limitation. 
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(The investigation report is as follows:) 








CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM, U.S. DEPART 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


A een TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. HOUSE 
* REPRESENTATIVES BY SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS STAFP 
ee 1959 


I. VALUATION OF LAND FOR 1959 CONSERVATION RESERVE CONTRACTS 


Interviews were conducted at the Commodity Stabilization Service 
(CSS) in Washington; at the Colorado State ASC office, Denver: 
and at the county ASC offices in E] Paso and Kit Carson Counties ti 
determine the methods used by county committees in Colorado to fix 
the valuation of acreage placed in the 1959 conservation reserve pro 
gram. The appropriation act governing the 1959 program limits ar- 
nual payments to 20 percent of the value of the land placed under con. 
tract and makes it necessary for the county committees to determin 
the value of the eligible land on each farm for which a conservatiol 
reserve application is filed. In the programs for previous years sue) 
a determination of value had not been required. 

This matter was discussed with Messrs. Thomas E. Hamilton, di: 
rector, and Albert Lubore, of the Soil Bank Division; Taylor Allen 
director, Southwest Area Office, Production Adjustment, and his 
assistant, Thomas H. Miller, all of CSS, Washington, D.C.; C. M 
Vickers, State administrative officer, and Elmer Reed, program spe 
cialist, Colorado State ASC office ; El Paso County ASC office manage 
John P. Person, and committee members, Rush Appleman (chair: 
man), E. R. Bryant and R. W. Simmons; Kit Carson County ASC 
County ASC office manager H. H. Simpson, Jr., and committee chair 
man H. M. Hines. In addition State fieldmen responsible to the Stat 
ASC office were interviewed; Maurice Wunderlich, who covers £ 
Paso County and Charles Bishop, who is responsible for Kit Cars 
County. 

Interviews were also conducted with bankers, real estate men ani 
county assessors in the two counties visited. In addition to the re 
ords of the county ASC offices, the staff reviewed the records of th 
county assessors and the county clerks regarding the value of selecte 
farms. Certain individuals who had recently bought and sold thes 
farms were also interviewed. 

The State ASC officials advised that no detailed instructions wele 
received from Washington regarding the determination of value in the 
light of the 20-percent limitation in the 1959 program. No write 
instructions or guidelines were furnished to the county committee 
They advised that the determination of cropland values is largely: 
matter within the judgment of the county committeemen who mij 
consult with the community committeemen in the various communitit 
in the county. The valuation of cropland by the committeemen de 
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pends on their knowledge of the area and their familiarity with the 
value of farms in the county. 

In the two counties visited it was determined that the annual con- 
grvation reserve payment rate and the value of acreage going into 
the 1959 program were determined by the county committees based on 
the potential production of the farms involved. A productivity index 
figure (in terms of percentage, with 100 percent representing the pro- 
ductivity of the average farm in the county) was determined for each 
farm for which a conservation reserve application was received. This 
productivity index was based in part on records previously maintained 
by the county offices for determining wheat acreage allotments. 

‘The productivity index represents the judgment of the county com- 
mitteemen (in some cases after consultation with community com- 
mitteemen) as to the potential productivity of the farms. It is not a 
calculation based on actual historical production figures. The farmer 
in his application furnishes information regarding the number of 
acres from which soil bank base crops were harvested, the yield per 
acre in such crops, and the use made of the balance of his cropland in 
the 2 years preceding the contract year. This data is not used by the 
county committee according to any definite formula to determine the 
productivity index. It may be, for example, that part of the eligible 
land produced a very poor yield in the previous 2 years because of 
drought, insect damage, or other conditions beyond the control of the 
farmer. Part of the land may have been idle under a fallow rotation 
program. Eligible land may have been planted in hay or some other 
feed which was used by the farmer to feed his own livestock and exact 
production figures for such crops may not be available. The county 
committees did not attempt to evaluate the efficiency of the operator 
as a factor in determining productivity of the farm. Thus, adjacent 
farms with the same soil and rainfall would be given the same pro- 
(uctivity index despite the fact that one of the operators might be more 
eficient or industrious and have a better production history than the 
other, 

The committees did not attempt to determine the accuracy of the 

production figures furnished by the farmer. If the farmer claimed 
he produced a certain number of bushels per acre in a given grain, 
verification of this figure would have required an investigation to de- 
termine the disposition made of the grain, whether it was sold 
through an elevator or other outlet or used by the farmer for feed. 
_ For the reasons discussed above, nmong others, the productivity 
index estaLlished by the county committees appears to be a theoretical 
rather than a calculated figure and the production referred to is that 
which the committee feels the land is capable of without regard to 
such things as abnormal conditions in recent years and the relative 
eficiency of various farmers. The productivity index attempts to 
evaluate the land rather than the operator. 

Since the productivity index represents the judgment of the county 
committee and not the application of a precise formula to well- 
established production figures, the productivity index assigned to a 
particular farm is not susceptible of being audited or checked by any 
exact, standards to determine the accuracy or reasonableness of the 
committee's determination. 

$3913—59—pt. 449 
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The determination of the v value of eligible farms for the purpose of 
applying the 20 percent limitation on annual payments for the 195 | 
program in the counties visited was found to be closely related ty i 
the determination of potential productivity as reflected in the pro- | 
ductivity index. The operator and the county committee declare the | | 
average per-acre value of all eligible acres in the farm and the annual | | 
payment rate cannot exceed 20 percent of either valuation. This 
valuation of the farm must be arrived at, according to the statute, 
“without regard to physical improvements thereon or geographical 
location thereof” (Public Law 85-459, June 13, 1958). 

The staff was advised by persons at the departmental, State, and 
county levels that the intent of Congress with regard to excluding 
improvements and location from the value of farms was not clear to 
them. The exact wording of the statute was set out in the “County 
Conservation Reserve Handbook” furnished to the State and county 
offices by the Department. The Department issued no written instrue- 
tions to guide the State and county offices in the determination of 
value and the Colorado State office issued no such instructions to the 
counties. The absence of specific written instructions regarding value 
determination has apparently resulted in conflicting interpreations of 
the intention of the statute. Mr. Hamilton, Director of the Soil 
Bank Division, advised that the Department had concluded that Con 
gress did not intend to eliminate proximity to market from the deter- 
mination of the value of farms. In El Paso and Kit Carson Counties, 
however, all the persons interviewed advised that geographic loea- 
tion was completely disregarded in establishing farm values. The 
county committees expressed the opinion that if improvements and 
location were disregarded the only remaining factor on which the 
county committee coul l establish value was produce tivity. The deter- 
mination of value in these counties, therefore, appears to have been 
closely related to the determination of the productivity index. 

The establishment of State rates by the Soil Bank Division and the 
establishment of county rates by the State office appeared to haves 
substantial bearing on the determination of land values by the county | 
committees. Thus, when the Soil Bank Division established a, State | 
rate for Colorado of $9 per acre it would appear in view of the 2- 
percent limitation on annual payments that the average acre of 
eligible land in Colorado is considered to be worth at le: ast $45 per 
acre. Likewise, when the Colorado State ASC office established a | 
$8 county rate for El Paso County, this appears to indicate that the 
State office feels that the average acre of eligible land in the county 
is worth at least $40. Officials in the Soil Bank Division and in the 
State ASC office point out that the determination of the annual pay- 
ment rate based on the use of the productivity index is an operatio | 
separate and distinct from the determination of land value by the 
county committee. It appears, however, that the two determination 
are inseparably linked together. If the county committee is advise 
by the State office that it should pay an $8 r ate to the average farm 
in the county, the county committee can conclude from this that the 
average acre of eligible land in the county must have a value of # 
least $40. In the counties studied it appears that the value was s 
by the county committee after the annual rate had been calculated 
by the use of the productivity index. Very few instances were fount 
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in these counties in which ihe value placed on the farm by the com- 
mittee was less than five times the annual rate determined by the 
use of the productivity index. (The productivity index is multiplied 
by the county average rate and this product is multiplied by 110 
percent to arrive at the maximum rate payable for whole-farm par- 
ticipation. Thus, in El Paso County, for example, with a county 
rate of $8, the annual payment rate for the average or 100-percent 
farm, based on the productivity index, is $8.80. To receive this rate 
the farm must be worth at least $44 per acre.) 

The El Paso County committee based its determination of land 
value strictly on productivity and made no outside inquiries regard- 
ing assessed valuations, prices of recent farm sales, or the opinion of 
bankers or real estate operators as to values. The chairman of the 
Kit Carson County committee advised, however, that his committee 
had checked the values reflected in the records of the county assessor 
and had made other outside inquiries in attempting to determine land 
values. 

In both counties the committeemen advised they attached consid- 
erable significance to the value placed on the land by the operator. 
A review of the county office records indicated that in most instances 
the value placed on the land by the committee was below the figure 
furnished by the operator. In only a small percentage of cases, how- 
ever, was either of these figures controlling in determining the annual 
payment rate and it was found that the rate paid in the great. major- 
ity of the cases was the one determined by the use of the productivity 
index. 

The maximum annual payment rate payable for whole-farm par- 
ticipation is the lowest of: (1) The productivity index times the 
county rate times 110 percent; (2) 20 percent of the farmer’s valua- 
tion; (3) 20 percent of the county committee’s valuation; (4) 150 
percent of the county rate; and (5) $25, the national maximum. In 
Kit Carson County approximately 323 applications for conservation 
reserve contracts were received. In 283 of these cases the annual 
payment rate offered to the farmer was that determined by the use 
of the productivity index (item 1 above). In the other 40 cases it 
was determined as 20 percent of the farmer’s valuation (item 2 
above). In no case was the rate influenced by the county committee’s 
valuation of the eligible acreage. No rates were offered which 
equaled 150 percent of the county rate and none which approached 
the national maximum of $25. 

If the county committee’s valuation of the land were separate and 
distinct from the calculation of the productivity index it would be 
reasonable to expect that in some cases out of 323 applications the 
limiting factor controlling the rate would be 20 percent of the value 
established by the committee. Since this did not occur in Kit Carson 
County it suggests that the committee first determine the rate by the 
use of the productivity index and then set the value at a figure at 
least five times the rate thus established. 


Il. VALUATION OF CERTAIN PARTICULAR FARMS BY THE COUNTY 
COM MITTEES 


Inasmuch as it was determined that the valuations placed on farms 
by the county committees were based upon the judgment of the com- 
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mitteemen and on the theoretical productivity of the farms, and sing 
the values thus arrived at could not be audited or checked against ayy 
specific formula, it was concluded that the most logical method for 
testing their reasonableness would be a check of the selling price of 
farms in the 1959 program which had changed hands within the pas 
year. In the two counties, eight farms on which acreage had been 
pl: aced in the 1959 program were identified as having been sold since 
April 1958; five in El] Paso County and three in Kit Carson County 
All the pertinent county office records regarding these farms and th 
conservation reserve contracts relating to them were examined by 
the staff. Inquiries were thereafter made at the office of the count) 
assessor to determine the appraisal for tax purposes of the farms in. 
volved. Deeds on file in the office of the county clerk were examined 
to determine the price at which the farms had been sold. Real estate 
agents with knowledge of some of these transactions were interviewed 
and in many of these cases the buyer or the seller was located ani 
interviewed. 

The State of Colorado has required since July 1, 1957, that for eae! 

sale of real property the parties must file with the county clerk 
certificate indic: ating the price paid for the property. The staff use 
these certificates to establish the selling price. 

While the selling price for a particular farm can be readily estal 
lished from the records mentioned above, some of the transaction 
involved improvements, cropland, and grazing land. Since the valu 
tion under consideration here rel: ates. only “to cropland, it becani 
necessary to interview the parties to the sales or the agents who acte 
for them to determine the value placed on the cropland at the tim 
the sale was made. 

It was found that the county assessor’s valuation of property f 
tax purposes is not a reliable index to true or current market valu 
Property in Colorado was last reappraised for tax assessments ! 
1949-50. The assessors in the counties visited furnished appre 
mate percentages which could be applied to assessed valuation | 
arrive at current value with regard to improvements, but they cot 
furnish no such figure for converting the assessed valuation of lan 
tocurrent or actual value. 

With regard to the eight tracts of land which had been sold recent 
nan which were checked by the staff, it was determined that in thre 

‘ases the valuation placed on the property by the county committe’) 
did not differ substantially from the price paid for the land at th 
time it was sold and that the annual rate being paid under the cor 
servation reserve contract did not exceed 20 percent of the value 0 
the land. In the other five c ‘ases, however, it appears that the valt 
placed on the land by the county committee materially exceeded tlt 
value as determined by the st: aff based on the procedures describe 
above. In these cases it appears that the annual payment rates mi! 
be in excess of 20 percent of the value of the land. These instan 
are discussed below : 










Henry A. Hammer 

Paul Busse sold this farm, located in El Paso County, to Henry 4 
Hammer after Busse had placed all the eligible acreage in the 19% 
conservation reserve program under a 10- ye: ar contract. Busse sight 
the conservation reserve contract on December 31, 1958, placing 3+ 
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acres in the program at $7.50 per acre for a total annual payment of 
¢9 574.75. Busse and Hammer entered into a contract dated Janu- 
ary 10, 1959, under which Hammer purchased this farm of 1,160 acres 
for $30,250. This transaction was completed and the deed, dated 
March 5, 1959, was recorded in the Office of the County Clerk on 
March 10, 1959. Hammer signed a new conservation reserve con- 
tract on February 2, 1959, containing the same terms at those in the 
original Busse contract. 

Busse in applying for the 1959 contract declared the average value 
of all eligible acres on the farm without regard to location or 1m- 
provements to be $55. ‘The records of the county assessor’s office re- 
flect that 360 acres of this farm were appraised for tax purposes in 
1949-50 as cropland at $3 per acre. The balance of the farm was ap- 
praised as grazing land with 400 acres at $2.75, 280 acres at $1.75 and 
120 acres at $1.45. Improvements had been appraised at $1,140. 

Mr. Henry A. Hammer, route 1, Box 113, Fountain, Colo., was 
interviewed by the Staff on March 31, 1959. He advised that in 
addition to the 343 acres of cropland on the farm he acquired from 
Busse, 160 acres had been farmed at one time. Hammer was asked 
how he had valued the improvements, the grazing land and the crop- 
land in negotiating for the purchase of this farm. He stated he 
valued the improvements, consisting of house, garage, other outbuild- 
ings and a well at $10,000. He said the house had been rebuilt a few 
years ago after it was appraised for tax purposes. He said he valued 
the grazing land at $15 an acre and he felt that this was the maximum 
value of pasture land in the area which would permit profitable graz- 
ing of cattle. He stated he also valued the cropland at $15 an acre and 
that the cropland had no more value than the grazing land because the 
rainfall is such that this land will produce only one good crop in about 
10 years. 

It was pointed out to Mr. Hammer that if he valued the improve- 
ments at $10,000 and the 1,160 acres at $15, this totaled $27,400, com- 
pared to the price of $30,250. He said that the difference of $2,850 was 
paid for the conservation reserve contract on the cropland. He pointed 
out that the soil bank contract would bring him annual payments over 
the 10-year period of more than $25,000. If he deducted the cost 
of interest on money borrowed to finance this purchase, the contract 
would give him a net return of some $18,000. He pointed out he con- 
sidered this purchase a good investment in view of this return. He 
hopes to establish a grass cover under the conservation reserve pro- 
gram which will enable him to carry on a successful grazing operation 
on the land after the expiration of the contract. He said he had no 
interest in farming this land; that he has another ranch in the same 
area on which he has not conducted any farming operation for many 
years because of the uncertainty of producing a worthwhile crop with 
limited rainfall experienced in this area. 

Hammer was unaware of the value placed on this acreage by the 
previous owner at the time application was made for the conservation 
reserve contract. He said he had not declared any value but had 
merely signed a new contract form to assume the contract entered into 
by Busse. 

Bussee in his conservation reserve application had valued the eligible 
acres in this farm at $55. The county committee declared the value 
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to be $40. Under the 1959 program restriction which limits annual | ; 
payments to 20 percent of the value, the annual rate of $7.50 would | 
require that the cropland be worth at least $37.50 per acre. 


Russell Higgins 

In March 1958 the E] Paso County ASC Office entered into a con- 
servation reserve contract with Russell Higgins, Yoder, Colo. At | 
this time Higgins placed 106.4 acres of cropland in the conservation 
reserve at a rate of $7 an acre for a total annual payment of $744.80 
for the 5-year period 1958 through 1962. 

A new contract was signed by Higgins in January 1959 for the 
1959 program. Higgins added 341.9 acres of cropland to the conser- 
vation reserve for 1959-63. Of this amount 77.56 acres represented 
the cropland in a 320-acre tract of land purchased in 1958 from John 
O. Phillips. Higgins also renewed his 1958 contract to extend it to 
1963. 

In his application to participate in the 1959 program Higgins placed 
a valuation of $40 an acre on all of his eligible land disregarding 
physical improvements and geographical location. Higgins offered 
his entire farm which made it eligible for the maximum rate payable 
on whole-farm contracts. The El Paso County Committee placed 
a valuation of $40 an acre on the eligible cropland in this farm. The 
$7.90 rate per acre given under the 1959 contract was based on the 
productivity index of 90 percent times the county rate of $8 times 110 
percent since the whole farm was being put in the conservation reserve, 
The 1959 contract provided for an annual payment of $2,701.01. 

Mr. John O. Phillips, president, Farmers State Bank, Calhan, Colo. 
stated that he sold 320 acres to Higgins in July 1958 at $15 an aere, 
There were no improvements involved in this sale and Phillips retained 
the mineral rights which, had they been sold with the land, would 
have increased the price $2.50 an acre. 

Mr. Phillips pointed out that an adjoining section of 640 acres had 
been sold in the summer of 1958 at auction for $22.50 an acre with 
the $7.50 difference in the price of this land compared to the price 
of the land sold to Higgins being due to improvements. 

Mr. Phillips stated that in regard to the land sold to Higgins, 160 
acres had been farmed at one time or another. Disregarding the 
soil bank potential of the cropland, Mr. Phillips stated that the crop- 
land had no more value than the grazing land, and that he would value 
all the 320 acres at the selling price, $15 per acre. 

In view of the 20-percent limitation on annual payments for the 1959 
program, the $7.90 rate being paid on this land would require that it 
be worth $39.50 per acre. 


Albert A. Payne 


All the eligible acres on this farm, located in E] Paso County, wer 
placed in the conservation reserve by the previous owner, Glen B. 
McDonald, of Lubbock, Tex., in April 1957 for a 5-year period. The 
soil bank base of 513.4 acres was placed in the program at $7 an acte 
and an additional 108.7 acres at the nondiversion rate of $2.10 for 
total annual payment of $3,822.07. When the county committe 
learned that McDonald had sold this farm to Payne in April 198 
the committee on May 28, 1958, terminated McDonald’s contrat 
Inasmuch as the annual payment for 1958 had not been made, and sine 
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no practice payment had been made under the contract, no refund 
was due from McDonald. 

Albert A. and Opal V. Payne, Yoder, Colo., acquired this farm 
of 1.440 acres from McDonald under a contract dated April 2, 1958. 
Payne on October 9, 1958, applied for a conservation reserve contract 
on the entire eligible cropland of 622.1 acres which had previously 
been covered by the McDonald contract. Payne estimated the average 
yalue of this cropland to be $60 per acre. The cropland was subse- 
quently examined and measured by the county ASC office and one 
field of 32.4 acres was reclassified as pasture and ineligible, leaving 
eligible acreage of 589.7 acres. Payne signed a contract on January 
9, 1959, placing all the eligible acres in the program at the whole-farm 
rate of $8.40 for an annual payment of $4,953.48. 

The records of the county clerk’s office reflect that this farm of 1,440 
acres was transferred to Payne by McDonald by a deed recorded on 
April 16, 1958, for $36,000. 

The records of the county assessor’s office reflect that 620 acres were 
assessed as cropland at $5 per acre, and 820 acres as grazing land 
at $2.75 per acre. The improvements on the property had an assessed 
value of $1,820. 

The records of the clerk’s office reflect that this farm was acquired 
by McDonald from Frank F. Wulff by deed, dated February 1, 1957, 
at a price of approximately $32,000 as indicated by revenue stamps 
on the deed. 

Messrs. John J. May and Guy Bretz of the May Realty Co., Colorado 
Springs, advised that their firm had handled the sale of this farm by 
Wulff in February 1957 and they also handled the subsequent sale 
when McDonald sold the same property to Payne in April 1958. Wulff 
sold this 1,440 acres to McDonald at a price of $22.50 per acre. The 
parties did not attach any specific values to the improvements, crop- 
land, or grazing land and figured the worth of the whole farm as one 
unit. Mr. May advised that McDonald suffered a heart attack which 
caused him to sell the farm in 1958. It was sold to Payne at $25 per 
acre and again the parties did not assign any specific value to the crop- 
land. Mr. May stated that based on current selling prices for farms in 
that area he would estimate the present value of this farm at $30 per 
acre. Mr. Bretz advised he would value the Payne farm at a little 
more than $25 an acre and probably between $25 and $30. 

In his application for the conservation reserve contract Payne esti- 
mated the value of the eligible acres on this farm at $60. The county 
committee declared the value to be $45. The annual payment rate of 
$8.40 was based upon a productivity index of 95 percent. With the 
20 percent limitation this annual payment rate would require that the 
cropland be worth at least $42. 

It is noted that because of the increase in rates Payne will receive 
annual payments totaling $4,953.48 while McDonald was receiving 
only $3,822.07 on a greater number of acres. Mr. Hamilton, Director, 
Soil Bank Division, advised that the regulations of the program pro- 
hibit the new owner from placing a farm in the program until he has 
owned the farm for 12 months. This prohibition would normally 
apply to a situation such as this in which the farm changed hands and 
the old contract was terminated by the committee. However, the regu- 
lations provide that the county committee can enter into a contract 
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with the new owner if “the county committee determines that the farm 
would continue to be farmed by the new owner in the absence of the soi] 
bank program.” 
Leroy M. Bretz 

Homer Kibbee, Ramah, Colo., signed a contract in 1957 placing 
168.4 acres of cropland in the conservation reserve for the period 1957 
through 1961 at a rate of $7 per acre for a total annual payment of 
$1,178.80. Homer Kibbee sold this farm consisting of 470 acres to 
Leroy M. Bretz, Shields, Kans., on April 21, 1958, for $9,400. The 
buyer assumed the conservation reserve contract and was to receive all 
compensation from the contract. 

For the 1959 program, the balance of 21.1 acres of the total 1895 
acres of cropland in the farm were added to the soil bank by Bretz, 
the new owner, at a rate of $6.60 an acre, for a total of $139.26. The 
ASC office records reflect that this farm contains 280 acres of pasture 
range land and 189.5 acres of cropland. The El Paso County Assessor's 
records reveal that 200 acres of this land are classified as cropland and 
appraised for tax purposes at $5 an acre; 260 acres of grazing land at 
$2.75 an acre; and 10 acres of receded land at $1.75 an acre. The 
improvements have an appraised value of $710. 

Mr. Guy Bretz, May Realty Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., confirmed 
the sale of the 470 acres from Homer Kibbee to his brother, Leroy M. 
Bretz, of Shields, Kans., for $9,400. Guy Bretz stated he handled the 
transaction and valued the land at $20 an acre. There was no dis- 
tinction placed on cropland or grazing land. The whole farm was 
considered as a unit with an estimated value of $20 an acre. The 
improvements were given no value since Leroy Bretz was not going 
to live on the farm. The fact that some of the cropland was in the 
soil bank had some bearing on the price, increasing it a little, but Mr. 
Bretz could give no exact figure as to the increase involved. Mr. Guy 
Bretz stated that his brother bought the farm as an investment and 
put the remainder of the cropland into the soil bank since he had no 
intention of farming it, as he was in ill health and spent his time 
between Kansas and Texas. 

The contract placing the additional 21.1 acres of cropland in the 
soil bank was signed on December 15, 1958, and indicates the farmer's 
valuation of the land was $45 an acre. The county committee esti- 
mated the land value at $35 an acre. The $6.60 rate established for 
the 21.1 acres was based on the productivity index of 75 percent for 
this farm times the county rate of $8 times 110 percent since the whole 
farm was being put into the soil bank. The 20 percent limitation o 
annual payments would require that this acreage be worth at least 
$33 per acre. 

Thomas L. Blanton 


Mrs. Ruby Graham, San Angelo, Tex., owned a 480-acre farm lo- 
cated near Rush, Colo., of which 252.8 acres were placed in the con- 
servation reserve in 1957. The soil bank base of 172.3 acres was 
contracted at $7 an acre and 80.5 acres were contracted at the non- 
diversion rate of $2.10 per acre, making a total annual payment of 
$1,375.15 for the 252.8 acres during the contract period 1957 through 


1966, 
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The records of the El Paso County Clerk’s office reflect this farm 
was sold to Thomas L. Blanton, Simla, Colo., in November 1958 for 
$12,000. These records indicate that 485.79 acres were involved in 
the transaction. 

The county assessor’s office records indicate 122.40 acres of crop- 

land were assesseed at a rate of $5 an acre. The balance of 363.39 
acres of grazing land was assessed at a rate of $2.75 an acre. Im- 
provements were valued at $1,450. 
Since Mrs. Graham and Mr. Blanton do not now reside in Colo- 
rado, they were not interviewed. However, Mr. Field Phelps, El 
Paso County Assessor, advised the assessed valuation of the improve- 
ments represents about 35 percent of the present market value. De- 
ducting the present valuation of the improvements of about $4,143 
from the sale price of $12,000, the sale price of the land would be 
approximately $7,857. For 485 acres of land the sale price would 
be approximately $16 an acre. If the improvements were given no 
value in the sale of the farm, the average price of the land per acre 
would be approximately $24. If both the improvements and grazing 
land are given no value, and the price of $12,000 is divided by only 
the 291 acres of cropland, the average price per acre of the cropland 
would be approximately $41 an acre. 

In December 1958 Thomas L. Blanton placed the remaining 39 
acres of cropland in the conservation reserve for the period of 1959 
through 1966 at the whole-farm rate of $7.50 an acre for a total annual 
payment of $292.50. 

The E] Paso County ASC office records reflect the farmer’s valua- 
tion of this cropland was $50 an acre while the county committee 
estimated the land valuation at $40 an acre. The $7.50 rate paid on 
the 89 acres was arrived at by multiplying the productivity index of 
85 percent for the farm times the county rate of $8 times 110 percent 
for whole-farm participation in the conservation reserve program. 
This $7.50 rate would require that the land be worth at least $37.50 
per acre. 


Ill. STATE-OWNED SCHOOL LAND IN THE CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Mr. C. N. Vickers, State administrative officer, and Mr. Elmer Reed, 
program specialist in charge of the conservation reserve program, 
Colorado State ASC office, Denver, Colo., advised the staff that no 
study had been made regarding the amount of State-owned school 
land in the conservation reserve. The fact that such land had gone 
into the conservation reserve was brought to light only recently by 
publicity given to this matter by the Gazette Telegraph newspaper 
of Colorado Springs. 

_The State-owned land involved was granted to the State by the 
Federal Government to support the public school system. Originally, 
sections 16 and 36 in each township were designated as State school 
land. Some of this land has been sold and some has been traded by 
the State for land in other sections. Proceeds from sales as weil as 
rentals or other income from this land go to support the public 
schools. 

Mr. Anthony Sabatini, administrative officer, board of land com- 
missioners, State of Colorado, and the members of the board (Mr. 
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A. M. Ramsey, president; Mr. R. Kelley Jackson; and Mr. A. S. Will. 
burn) advised the staff that there are some 3 million acres of this 
school land in the State, of which 150,000 acres are designated by 
the board as agricultural land. Portions of this land are leased tp 
approximately 3,000 lessees. The land leased is classified as agri. 
cultural or grazing land with the agricultural land bringing a sub- 
stantially higher rentel. Most of the leases on land suitable for agri- 
cultural use are for a 6-year period with very few leases running for 
the maximum term of 10 years. 

Officials of the State board of land commissioners advised that it had 
come to their attention that certain lessees of State school land had 
placed such land in the conservation reserve. The board became awar 
of such cases when inquiries were received from farmers regarding the 
possibility of placing State land in the program or when lessees re. 
quested renewals of leases which would permit them to enter into 
conservation reserve contracts running beyond the expiration date of 
their old leases. The board members stated they had no objection 
to such land being placed in the conservation reserve and they neither 
encouraged nor discouraged the placing of State land in the soil bank. 
They did not require lessees to advise the board when land was placed 
in the program and they said that some land may have gone into the 
program without their knowledge. 

The Board furnished to the staff the names of 16 lessees who were 
believed to have placed State land in the conservation reserve. The 
board indicated this list was probably incomplete and estimated that 
a few additional lessees, possibly a total of 20, had placed land in the 
conservation reserve. 

The staff made a detailed examination of the contracts and re 
lated documents regarding seven farms in El Paso County which had 
State school land in the conservation reserve program. In addition) 
the State ASC office was requested to furnish a tabulation showing 
the name and address of each lessee of State land in the conservation 
reserve with the number of acres of such land in the program, the 
conservation reserve payment per acre, and the total annual payment. 
The State ASC office obtained this information from the county of 
fices and added to the tabulation information received from the State 
board of land commissioners showing the number of acres of crop- 
land and grazing land leased by each of these persons together with 
the rates paid to the State for each type of land. 

The tabulation furnished by the State ASC office reflects that # 
farm operators in 16 Colorado counties had 8,546.1 acres of State 
owned land in the conservation reserve as of April 1, 1959. Annual 
conservation reserve rental payments on this land range from $1 
to $12 per acre and total $62,157.40, or an average of $797 per acre 
This land is rented from the State at annual rentals ranging from 4! 
cents to $2.50 per acre. 

Five operators leased only grazing land from the State at: rentals 0! 
from 30 to 40 cents, but have placed parts of such land in the conser 
vation reserve : 

Mahlon D. Smith, route 4, Las Animas, Colo., leases 640 acres from 
the State, all of which is classified by the State board of land cot 
missioners as grazing land. The annual rental on this land 1s 
cents per acre. Smith has 191.1 acres of this land under conser 
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tion reserve contract at an annual rental of $7 per acre, for a total 
annual payment of $1,337.70. 

Leonard Tarpenning, Yoder, Colo., leases 1,360 acres of grazing 
land from the State at 37 cents per acre. Tarpenning has 171.1 acres 
of this State land in the conservation reserve at an average of $3.97 
per acre, for a total annual rental of $679.77. 

Alvin Spady, Las Animas, Colo., leases 640 acres of grazing land 
from the State at 30 cents an acre. He has 315.1 acres of this land in 
the conservation reserve at $7 per acre for a total annual rental pay- 
ment of $2,205.70. 

Clyde and Don Sammons, Kim, Colo., rent 640 acres of grazing land 
from the State at. 32 cents an acre. They have 102.2 acres of this land 
under conservation reserve contract at $7 per acre for a total annual 
payment of $715.40. 

Francis Fennie, Yuma, Colo., leases 320 acres of grazing land from 
the State at 40 cents per acre. He has 222 acres of this land under 
conservation reserve contract at $7 per acre for a total annual pay- 
ment of $1,554. 

The five farm operators listed above who rent no land from the State 
classified by the State as agricultural land have a total of 1,001.5 
acres under conservation reserve contract for annual conservation 
reserve rental payments totaling $6,492.57. 

In addition, 20 farm operators have placed in the conservation re- 
serve State-owned land in excess of the number of acres of cropland 
leased from the State. In other words, part of the acreage placed 
in the conservation reserve by these persons is rented by them from 
the State as grazing land. For example, R. B. Forbes, Rush, Colo., 
leases from the State 110 acres of agricultural land at $2 per acre and 
530 acres of grazing land at 35 cents per acre. Forbes has 314 acres 
of this State land under conservation reserve contract at $7.40 per acre 
for a total annual payment of $2,322.60. These 20 operators have 
under conservation reserve contract 3,451.6 acres of State-owned land 
while only 2,816 acres of this land is rented from the State as agricul- 
tural land. 

With regard to the 25 farmers who have placed under conservation 
reserve contract land which they rent from the State as grazing land, 
Messrs. Vickers and Reed of the State ASC office advised that these 
persons apparently are in violation of their State land leases. They 
said it appears that these farmers have “broken out” and cultivated 
land rented by them from the State as grazing land. They advised 
that the State land leases provide that lessees may not cultivate land 
rented from the State as grazing land without obtaining the prior 
approval of the State board of land commissioners. Messrs. Vickers 
and Reed said it appears that many of these farmers have placed 
under cultivation land previously classified by the State as grazing 
land without the knowledge and approval of the board of land com- 
missioners and that the lessees are still renting this land at rates 
applicable to grazing land. They stated that such apparent violations 
of the provisions of the State leases is the problem of the board of 
land commissioners and not. of direct concern to the State ASC office. 

Messrs. Vickers and Reed stated that they were of the opinion that 
State-owned land which is under the control of bona fide farm op- 
erators and which otherwise meets the eligibility requirements for 
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the conservation reserve program is eligible for inclusion in that 
program and should be treated the same as if it were privately owned, 
The county ASC offices are’ required to satisfy themselves that the 
lessees of this land have State leases giving the operators control of 
the land during the period covered by the conservation reserve con- 
tracts. No instructions pertaining specifically to State-owned land 
have been issued to the county offices and the conservation reserye 
annual rental payments as well as the value of such land is determined 
by the county offices without regard to the fact that it is State-owned 
and without consideration of the amount being paid to the State by 
the lessees for use of the land. The State ASC officials advised that 
since the purpose of the conservation reserve program is to take 
land out of production, the annual rental payment and the value of 
the land going into the program are determined based upon pro- 
ductivity. Eligible land is evaluated in relationship to other farms 
in the locality and in the county without regard to the fact that it 
may be rented by the operator either from the State or from a private 
individual. 

Messrs. Vickers and Reed and Mr. John P. Person, office manager 
of the El Paso County ASC Office, all advised that the publicity 
campaign currently being carried on by a Colorado Springs news- 
paper is aimed not at the conservation reserve program but at the 
alleged mismanagement of State-owned land. They said that those 
who have criticized the placing of State-owned land in the conserva- 
{ion reserve are critical of the policies followed by the State board 
of land commissioners, the rates being received by the State for the 
rental of this land and the opportunity for profit by farm operators 
who lease this land. 

Mr. Thomas E. Hamilton, Director, Soil Bank Division, CSS, 
Washington, D.C., advised that after newspaper publicity appeared 
alleging that soil bank payments had been made for a cemetery, the 
Department issued instructions to the State ASC offices in November 
1958 providing that no conservation reserve contract may be entered 
into which provides for the payment of annual or cost-share pay- 
ments to a country club, golf club, cemetery or cemetery association, 
or toa State, county, town, or local government or subdivision thereof. 
Mr. Hamilton said that this prohibition did not apply to State land 
such as that found in Colorado and in several other States which 1s 
rented by and under the control of farmers. Most of such land 1s 
ineligible for the conservation reserve program because it is grazing 
land and does not have a productive history which would make it 
eligible for the program. State-owned land is eligible, however, if 
the operator can establish the necessary productive history and can 
furnish evidence of a lease giving the operator control of the land 
for the period to be covered by the conservation reserve contract. If 
State-owned land or land rented from private individuals is thus 
determined to be eligible, it is treated as if it were owned by the 
operator. : 

Mr. Hamilton advised that no specific instructions had been issued 
te the States regarding the consideration of cash rental rates in deter- 
mining the value of land for purposes of applying the 20 percent 
limitation in the law covering the 1959 program. The number of 
conservation reserve contracts covering land rented by the operator 
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for cash is “practically nil.” Cash rental contracts are usually for a 
1-year sieied a few are for 2 or 3 years. Generally, such contracts 
are not for periods long enough to make it possible for the operator 
to place the land under conservation reserve contract. Most rented 
agricultural land is operated on a share-crop basis because of the 
risks involved and farmers in many areas are unwilling to pay sub- 
stantial cash rentals. 

At the El Paso County ASC Office, the staff made a detailed ex- 
amination of all the documents relating to the seven contracts in 
that county involving State-owned land in the conservation reserve. 
The review of this material and the examination of aerial photo- 
graphs reflected that this land had been under cultivation and that 
the measurements of the fields placed in the program had been made 
by employees of the county office. The acreage rented from the State 
as grazing land and placed under conservation reserve contract by 
the lessees had in fact been under cultivation according to records 
maintained by the county office and the aerial photographs of the 
farms involved. 

A discussion with Mr. Person, county office manager, and all the 
members of the county committee (Mr. Rush Appleman, chairman: 
Mr. E. R. Bryant; and Mr. R. W. Simmons) reflected that the annual 
payment rates on this land had been determined in the same manner 
as that used for privately owned land. The county committee’s 
valuation of the State-owned acreage which was added to the con- 
servation reserve program for 1959 was arrived at by the county 
committee without regard to the fact that it was State land and 
without considering the rental rates being paid to the State by the 
lessees. 

It was observed that each file on this State-owned land contained 
evidence of the operator’s lease from the State board of land com- 
missioners in the form of a letter from the board or a certification 
by a county ASC employee that the lease had been examined. It 
was noted, however, that as to three farms with State-owned land 
the original conservation reserve contracts had been extended when 
new acreage was added to the contracts in subsequent years and the 
files on these contracts failed to show any evidence that the State 
land leases had been extended to cover the terms of the new conserva- 
tion reserve contracts. For example, Ralph Foxworthy, Yoder, 
Colo., entered into a conservation reserve contract for the 1957 pro- 
gram with the contract: running through 1961. In this contract, 
Foxworthy placed in the conservation reserve his entire soil bank 
base acreage, 107 acres, with an annual payment of $7 an acre. Of 
this 107 acres, 75 acres is State-owned land. For the 1959 program, 
Foxworthy added to the conservation reserve the balance of his crop- 
land, 65 acres, for an annual payment rate of $7.90 an acre with the 
contract running through 1963. This 65 acres is State-owned land. 
Upon placing this additional acreage in the conservation reserve for 
1959 Foxworthy exercised the option offered to him of extending the 
termination date of the 1957 contract to 1963. The county ASC file 
reflected and the State board of land commissioners confirmed that 
Foxworthy’s lease on this State-owned land expires February 27, 
1963. Thus, Foxworthy’s lease on the State land, of which 140 acres 
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are in the conservation reserve, does not cover the year 1963, the final 
year of the conservation reserve contract. 

Foxworthy rents from the State 100 acres of agricultural land at 
$1.50 per acre per year and 220 acres of grazing land at 33 cents, 
He has 140 acres of this State land in the conservation reserve; 75 
acres at $7 per acre and 65 acres at $7.90. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, may I thank you once again for your 
presentation and your appearance here today. 
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